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RESIDENTIAL UNIVERSITY 


Cas | WHO SHOULD GO TO TRINITY ? 


tr, Students, of either sex, who wish to enjoy the advantages of Residential Colleg- 

fate Life during their University Course. Trinity College is the residence for 

| men students; St. Hilda's College for women students. 

2, Students, of all denominations, who appreciate the advantages of higher edu- 
cation on a broad and undenominationa) religious basis. 

3. Students, belonging to the Church of England, who desire special training in 
the doctrines and worship of that church, Such training is given to all 
Church of England Students, but is not required af any others. 

4. Graduates, or undergraduates who wish to prepare themselves for ordination to 
the ministry of. the Church of England, This department of the work is 
known as Trinity Theological College. . 

Students who wish to proceed to a degree in medicine —with full courses of in- 
struction in one of the best medical colleges of the Dominion—or to degrees 
in Arts, Law, Divinity, Music, or Dentistry. 
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REV. T. C. STREET MACKLEM, M.A., D.D., TORONTO 3 





Seniors, Juniors, Sophmores, Freshmen 


Don’t order your Fall Suit or Overcoat without 
first inspecting the Stock and securing prices from ua. 
We carry the largest and most select line of goods of 
any tailoring house in the City. Give us a call, . 


| TAIL 
“CRAWFORD & WALSH, [aiges. as 
| , — , | , THE REPRESENTATIVE PIANO 
ORDHE! ER OF CANADA. | 
shisenereace ey _ 
PI ANG The Nordheimer Plano & Music Co, 
LIMITED, 
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U d Lower School. Separa unior Resij- 
ST. ANDREW'S COLLEGE ; seen: iBays sraperaa ter eae a SiGe 
Residential and Day School for Boys’. TORONTO = Rev. D. Bruce Macdonald, M. A., Principal. 


ST. MARGARET’S COLLEGE 


TORONTO 
A RESIDENTIAL AND DAY-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 











Full Academic Course. 

Full Musical Course. 

Full Art Course, 

Full Elocution Course. 

Full Domestic Science Course, 
Full Course in Physical Culture, 


> PrP > PP} | 


Special Facilities for the Study of Music. 
Students prepare for University Examination in Music. 


MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., 
Lady Principal. Director. 











AND MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Before Buying a'Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, Violin, Flute, Cornet or any other Musical Instrument 


EXAMINE THE "IMPERIALS ” 
THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED. 


If your dealer don’t carry them write us direct. Try the Imperial] Strings for all stringed instruments 


WHALEY, ROYCE & CO. 


' (LIMITED.) 
WINNIPEG, MAN. (Catalogues on Application.) TORONTO, ONT. 








: : Two strong business Colleges under one 

Kingston Business College Co., Ltd. management. Best equipped schools of the 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO kind in Canada. 

Write for information to 321 Queen Street, 


Dominion Business College, — xineston Ont Coetign 19.321 Oe Building. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO. Toronto, Canada, 
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Established 1844. 


| Telephone 347, 


SPANGENBURG, 


347 KING STREET. 


JEWELER AND SILVERSMITH 


Medals, Class Pins, Ete. made to order, College 
Crest Pins, College Crest Cuff Links, 
Waterman's ideal Fountain Pens. 


Diamond Setting 


IWeetches repaired and adjusted 
ko fine Hnugraving 


by shilled workman, 
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Queen’s Graduates Wanted 


Te? purchase Laureating Hoods. For many 
years we have furnished the successful stu 
dents because we suit, fit, and sell at low prices. 





We also make to order, on short notice, Uni- 


versity or Pulpit Gowns (wool or silk) from $2.25 
to $50.00 each, and ship to any address. 





Crumley Bros.,of: Princess & Bagot Sts. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR STUDENTS FURNISHINGS 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


DR. EDWARD FISHER, Musical Director. 


Affiliated with the University of Toronto and Trinity Uni- . 


versity. The best Equipment and Facilities and 
strongest Faculty in Canada. Pupils 
may enter at any time. 


SCHOOL OF LITERATURE and EXPRESSION 


MRS. INEZ NICHOLSON-CUTTER, Principal. 
Calendars and Sytlabus Free. 


Sir J, G. Bourinot’s Canadian Manual of Pro- 
cedure at meetings of Wunicipal Councils, 
Shareholders and Directors of Companies, . 
Synods, Conventions, Societies and Public 
Bodies generally, with an introductory re- 
view of the rules and usages of Parliament 
that govern public assemblies in Canada, 
by J.G. Bourinot, C.MG,, LL.D, D.C.L., 
D.L., Clerk of the H. of C. Price, cloth 
&3 oo ; hf-cf. $3.75, or '‘Citizen’s Edition,” 
omitting only the portion that refers to 
Municipal Councils and Church Synods, 
Boards 50c., Cloth $1.00. Just the book for 
literary societies For sale by booksellers, 
or address 


The Carswell Company, Limited, Toronto 





SMOKE, ——= 


Paul’s Special Mixture 


10c. PER PACKAGE. 


TINS 2s5c. per 4 lb. 
TINS 5oc. per 4 lb. 
Smoke STUDENT" Cigar 
For Sale only at 


W. J. PAUL, 70 Princess Street. 
KINGSTON, ONT. 


Hotel Randolp J.S. Randolph. Prop. 


Staam Heated throughaut and Perfectly Lighted, 
Rates according to Location, Modern Sample Rooms. 





in the Centre of Business, \e Neg Ne 
R. E. SPARKS, D.D.S., L.D.S., M.D., 
DENTIST. 


Special attention paid to 


230 Pri c St 
Oral Deformities Lg Princess Street 


Kingston, Ont, 





Francis H, Chrysler, KC. C. J. R. Bethune Frank B. Proctor 


CHRYSLER & BETHUNE, 
BARRISTERS & SOLICITORS, 


Parliamantary, supreme Court and Departmental Agents 
Cabl: Address, ‘CHRYSLER ”’ 


119, 120 cENTRAL CHamBerS, OT TAWA, ONT. 


JOHN MUDIE. 
BARRISTER SOLICITOR, ETC, 
Telephone 453 | 





Office : 89 Clarence St., Kingston, Ont. 
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“HILLCROFT” ACADEMY 


KINGSTON, ONT. 


A RESIDENTIAL and DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 







The money that goes in a pair of 


SUTHERLAND’S SHOES 


Travels a Popular road, Lots go that way. 
Shoes Shined Free’ 
Next to 7e, Store, 


J, H. SUTHERLAND & BRO.. Princess St. 


GANONG’S 
G. B. Chocolates 


THE FINEST MADE. 


CREAMS, BON-Bons. ETC., PUT UP 
TO SUIT AT 


A. J. REES, 166 PRINCESS ST., 


Telephone 58. 


rr NE 
W. J. BAKER, eines coe 


TOBACCONIST 


CARRIES A FULL LINE OF 
Imported and Domestic Cigars, To- 


baccos, Pipes, Cigarettes, &c. 
OPPOSITE WINDSOR HOTEL. 


Ce 


Boys Prepared for the Universities, 
Military College and Business. 


Ideal Grounds, Home Comforts and 
individual Attention. 


Send for Calendar to 


REY. ¥. J, GLOVER, B.A., Principal. 


he Se oh oe fe abe ofonde 


O. G. JOHNSTON, FLORIST, 


KINGSTON, ONT. . 
Grower and Exporter of New and Rare Plants. 


: i 1 Chrys- 
08: Choice Roses, Carnations anc Pys- 
oF ae nae Wedding Bouquets, Floral Designs 
and Floral Baskets, in Up-to-Date Style. nae 
Conservatory, Head of Johnston St. Phone a yor 
. City Branch, 336 King st. East. ’Phone 23. 


A. MciILQUHAM’S 


LIVERY AND SALE STABLE. 


vers in the city. First-class turnouts for 
Woddince ana Panarals, Special attention given to 
Pic-nic and Pleasure Parties. 


Phone 316. Office—290 Princess St., Kingston. 


T. C. WILSON, LIVERY 


CLARENCE To 

arriages and all kinds of rigs ready on 
diva ahoeteee Borger Cabs to all trains and Boats. 
Baggage transferred to any place. Night man al- 
ways on hand. 





TELEPHONE 291 


HATS 
FURS 


Clark Wright & Son, “t= 
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wit | RUGLOW & CO. 


UNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS 


BOOK TMPORTERS and Publishers of Text Books used in 
STORE Queen’s University. Extra Mural Students can rely 


on having their orders carefully and promptly mailed 
Correspondence solicited in all matters relating to Univer- 
j 
PEELE S 
BBB 

















sity Text Books. we es xz a 


R, UGLOW &, CO., sah Princess St, , Kingston, Ont. 


Dress Suits 
& Cuxedos 


So zealously sought after 


s 





by followers of Fashion's 


newest demands, need not 





worry—give us your order - 


Civinsston Bros. [Cailors| * 7.32... 


HENDERSON 


Invites every Queen’s Student to 
call and inspect his work. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO-~——-—__---—--—-- NO. 90 PRINCESS STREET 


HATS ete“FURS | 
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No. 1. 


PRINCIPAL GRANT. 


pu EORGE Monro Grant was 
5 born 22nd December, 1835, 
in the remarkable Scottish 
pioneer community which 
had Pictou for its head- 
quarters. Viewfields l'arm, 
jn the East River Settle- 
ment, was his home, and he received 
his early education in a sound Aca- 
demy, modelled upon the Scottish 
system, which was already giving Pic- 
tou a degree of fame as an educational 
centre. Later young Grant attended 
the West River Seminary, in the Pic- 
tou district. lI’rom his teens he was 
a leader — tall, active, powerful, 
quick at his lessons, charged with en- 
ergy, and of a flery courage which 
Marked him even among the virile men 
of his district. The ministry of his 
Church called him ; the story runs that 
when the little lad suffered the loss of 
his hand his father, a Celt of the type 
Which found the atmosphere of the 
New World a stimulus to the practi- 
cal industry formerly the peculiar pro- 
Perty of the Lowlander, expressed 
the opinion that since the boy was dis- 
abled from being a farmer he might as 
well take to learning, But it was not 
aS an Occupation that Grant embraced 
me Ministry ; he never was one to 





A Biography. 


preach the gospel for a bit of bread; 
No university existed in Nova Scotia 
opei. to a student of the Church of 
scotland; but just as he reached the 
age of seventeen the liberality of the 
Synod of Nova Scotia caine to his aid, 
and he was given a bursary which took 
him to the University of Glasgow. 
fle arrived in Glasgow late in 1853; 
the voyage took twenty-three and a 
half days and in a letter announcing 
his arrival he mentions with no great 
concern that the ship was dismasted in 
a storm. 

l‘or seven years the young colonial 
remained in Scotland. Into the life 
of the University he flung himself 
with ardour. His combination of 
power of intellect, energy of tempera- 
ment and catholicity of interest thrust 
him to the front rank of the fifteen 
hundred students of his Alma Mater. 
He was one of the best men on the 
University foot-ball team and was for 
three years its captain. He was Pres- 
ident of the University Conservative 
Club. Scholarships and prizes fell 
yearly to him until he grew to mention 
them in his letters home half-deprecat- 
ingly. In the vacations tuition work 
helped to replenish his purse. He 
lived creditably, for he was well-con- 
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nected in Scotland and had a social 
position tO Mailam, but he and a 
Iriend contrived to aftord a tour ot 
the continent. Lhe experiences OL 
student life, society and travel were 
based upon a roundation of severest 
study. tie worked till midnight or 
one oclock, was up at seven. Note- 
book in hand, he was reading’ widely 
and caretully. it is signiticant of the 
later bent of his studies that one of his 
ulliversity feats was the taking of a 
Lord Rector’s prize tor an essay on 
the findu Literature and Philosophy. 
Fle was still the young man who had 
sailed to Scotland to fit himself for the 
ministry of the Gospel. lle was deep- 
ly under the influence of Norman 
Macleod, who showed him kindness 
which quickened into a close friend- 
ship. Another man, by whose teach- 
ing and personality he greatly profit- 
ed, was Lushington, Professor of 
Greek, the Jebb of his time. 

the seven student years passed 
away and the young man of twenty- 
five was ready to enter the ministry. 
Vhe turning point of his life arrived. 
Tle was a theological student of the 
established Church, and the normal 
theological students’ whole interest 
lay in the service of that Church in 
scotland. Of the three other Nova 
Scotians who went to Glasgow with 
him. two remained in Scotland. To 
Grant was offered the post of assistant 
to Norman Macleod, in Glasgow. It 
was a splendid chance, with dazzling 
prospects. Macleod was the most in- 
fluential preacher in Scotland and his 
church was a Strategic ceutre. We 
know what a preacher Grant became. 
The high-road to earthly success lay 
in that offer. 

But Grant loved his native Nova 
Scotia, and he determined to give his 


11iC CO hler, Lic pul away Lic LOLI pully 
CllUUCe, Sdillig ATOM) NOMIC, ala Vecailie 
at} OFdalned iussionary i a iucue couL- 
Wy Clarge in irince uwaru asianu. 
AAUNOSE 1S Lrst acon wien he began 
tO Carl Money Was lO repay io the oy 
HOd OL Wova Scoua Lhe Wouey which 
had sent him co Glasgow. 

MUS T18¢ In NOva Scoua was meceor- 
Ic, WWAllin two Years Of lus arrival 
ie young clergyman was caied as as- 
Sistaut aud successor to St. Matthew S 
Church, the most portant charge in 
NOVa Scolla of his branch o1 L’resby- 
leriamisin, ac is ditheult to realize 
how swittly and how permanentiy he 
uMpressed humselz upon Halifax and 
upon Nova Scotia. itis preaching 
was Ot brilliant eloquence ana power. 
His energy in that first flush of his 
strength was volcanic; his administra- 
tive skill and his Magnetism need no 
word of comment. Sermons of his 
were printed. When thirty years old 
he was chosen to preach betore the. 
Synod, the highest court of the Church 
in Nova Scotia. In 18%5—the year of 
the union—when thirty-nine, he was 
Moderator of the Synod. “The Lion - 
of Nova Scotia” was his sobriquet 
over the Dominion at that period. He 
laboured in the routine work of the 
Church, home-missions receiving his 
especial attention, He Was i1cessant 
in parochial work. His breadth of 
sympathy brought him 4 circle of 
friends of the widest variety. With 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop and 
the Anglican Bishop he was intimate, 
and among the officers and men of the 
Highland regiments quartered at Hal- 
ifax his influence was profound. In 
public affairs his interest wag eager 
and active. He delivered lectures, he 
contributed to the press, he was fore- 
Most in university matters, he was a 
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leader in philanthropic work, and he 
became a politician. 

Grant has told the story of these 
Carly political struggles himself, in 
Wat aduress or Jast January which 
1Orms his valedictory. 1 may quote 
Irom) it: “twighteen sixty-three to six- 
ty-eight were stirring years in the 
Maritime ’rovinces, especially in 
ANOVA Scotia. Large questions almost 
sunuitaneously occupied the public 
mind. At first they were, shall we 
brovide free, common schools ior all 
Our children or notr and shall our lit- 
tle Province encourage the establish- 
ment of a university governed by an 
independent board oi different denom- 
mations, or remain content with a 
humber of smail and sectarian institu- 
tions But these questions, import 
aut in themselves, soon became dwarr 
ed by the infinitely more unportant 
one, shali our three Provinces remain 
separate or shall they form a Mari- 
tnme Union or even a confederation 
with Upper and Lower Canada, and 
sO aim at the formation of a british 
North American nation? The issue 
lorced every man to whom country 
was dearer than self to think, and to 
think with all his might. It soon be- 
came evident that vested interests 
were imperilled; that the immediate 
Prosperity of Halifax, the good old 
city 1 loved so well, was threatened ; 
and that local feelings, all over the 
P rovince were in favour of our remain- 
oe simply Nova Scotians, instead of 
'rying an experiment, the outcome of 
Which no man could foretell.” 

Unity had already become the guid- 
ing Principle of Grant’s political ac- 
tion. It was better for Nova Scotia 
to make some sacrifice to enter into 
the full heritage of nationhood, 
Howe, of whom Grant had been a fol- 


lower, faltered and made the greal 
lailure of his lite; Grant left him, and 
aided Dr. ‘Lupper, the champion ot 
Lontederation, fe wrote and spoke ; 
he rendered powertul aid to ‘Tupper, 
and ol Course he angered the oppon- 
ents of Contederation and scandatized 
those who held that a preacher should 
stick to his puipit. Lo quote once 
more: “Wr. Is not coming to 
church, one of the elders said to me, 
il all icy tone, ‘because he is offended 
at you tor having spoken in Pictou in 
tavor of Confederation?’ ‘Has it not 
securred to you that 1 may be offend- 
ed, because he has spoken against Con- 
tederationr: 1 replied. Lhis point of 
view was so novel that a puzzled look 
was the only response. ‘Tell him,’ | 
resumed, ‘that L am not at all offend- 
ed, and that he has too much good 
sense tu deny me the freedom which 
he himself takes.’ Both men, it may 
be added, remained members of the 
conpregation.”’ 

live years aiter Confederation came 
a picturesque sequel. A member of 
Mr, Grant's congregation was Sand- 
ford I‘leming, the engineer who had 
been in charge of the building of the 
Intercolonial Railway. He was now 
Iengineer-in-Chief of the C.P.R. Mr. 
lleming judged it necessary to travel 
over the entire length of the projected 
line—a formidable undertaking—and 
he asked his pastor to go with the par- 
ty as secretary. The adventuroys 
Highlander—he was 36 years of age— 
eagerly consented. Along the rivers 
of New Ontario, over the prairies of 
the West, through the profound soli- 
tudes of the Yellowhead Pass, down 
the Thompson and the Fraser, the 
party journeyed by canoe. wagon, 
saddle-horse Or on foot, It was a 
toilsome journey, carried out with re- 
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iarkable expedition. The secretary's 
diary was published under the title of 
“Ocean to Ocean.” The book created 
a great stir, on its merits as one of the 
best books of Canadian travel ever 
published, and because of its enthus- 
lastic preaching of the possibilities of 
the West. A life-long friendship 


with Sir Sandford Fleming (as he 


low 1s) was cemented on this journey. 

Next came lresbyterian union, otf 
which he was an effective advocate. 
Again 1 quote from the address o 
L902: | 

“In 1575, the union of the four 
churches which constitute the Presby- 
terian Church of Canada took place. 
Here, also, the opposition came from 
the smaller churches, and most violent- 
ly from the smallest, the one to which 
| belonged. No principle was at 
stake; no question now of tariff or 
possible financial disturbance; and 
evidently the work of establishing the 
ordinances of religion over half a con- 
tinent could be done better by united 
action than by continued dissipation 
of our feeble resources. But these 
considerations availed nothing against 
timidity and the memories of old 
feuds, and we had either to abandon 
the proposed union or to see our Synod 
broken into two and to part from old 
friends and fellow-workers, some of 
whom regarded us as traitors to them 
and to our past. Sorrowfully we 
chose the latter alternative, the hours 
of decision being perhaps the bitterest 
some of us ever knew.” 

Following upon the union came the 
Macdonnell heresy case. Grant took 
a prominent part in this, and the bril- 
liant powers which he displayed as a 
debater and as a Church statesman es- 
tablished his reputation in the united 
Presbyterian Church. 


At this juncture, when the position 
of the pastor of St. Matthew's was su 
énviable, came the call iv Queen's and 
Ontario. 

The toughest of the “outlying col- 
leges,” Queen’s stood for individual- 
ism, a principle grievously threatened 
by the tendency which for some years 
had been running high in Ontario to 
organize and systematize the whole of 
education into one common type. She 
was fighting strongly, but it seemed a 
losing battle; her expenditure was 
pl2,000 a year, her income could not 
be brought above $8,500, and the year- 
ly deficits were eating into her capital. 
Then in 1877 the discouraged trustees 
had to look for a new Principal. Grant 
was their choice, and he accepted. 

Principal Grant’s labors for (Jueen’s 
began. The first thing was to stop 
the deficit. The second was to get a 
suitable home, for the existing build- 
ings were inadequate. Those were the 
hard times which proved fatal to Mac-- 
kenzie’s Government, but the need 
was pressing. The citizens of King- 
ston raised the $55,000 necessary for 
the building which housed the Univer-- 
sity solong. The Principal toured the 
Province for the new endowment of 
$150,000. An incident of the unjon 
had been the substantial withdrawal 
of (Queen’s from the direct control of 
the Church, but the union was only 
three years old, and he travelled al! 
through the Church in Ontario and in 
Montreal, more especially in the Old 
Kirk congregations, appealing with 
his unequalled skill, feryour and power 
for help for the Presbyterian Univer- 
sity. Grant’s health, strong as he 
was, suffered cruelly, but the endow- 
ment was raised. The critical period 
was in 1878. By 1882 the Univer- 
sity had acquired new buildings, 
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grounds, etc., at a cost of $63,000,while 
the income had been increased by $7%,- 
boU. The budget of the College had 
Increased to $16,000 or $17,000, and 
the statf had been greatly strengthen- 
ed... 4 professor and assistant-protessor 
taking the place of the lamented Mac- 
INerras in classics, and three addition- 
al professors being appointed in 
science, [urther, the uew Principal 
had become known over all Ontario, 
and was already attracting students. 
Uhe first large class entered in 1879; 
from that year onward the numbers 
increased. 1ln 1882 the Principal 
started a second campaign. It was 
for a temporary increase of revenue; 
an additional $7,500 a year was need- 
ed, and, to get a breathing spell, it was 
suggested that it be provided by five- 
year subscriptions. This campaign 
was carried on mainly among the 
graduates of the University and was 
successful, Queen's income in 1883 
stood at about $25,000—as against 
$8,500 in 1877. 

At this moment a change came over 
the whole University situation. Uni- 
Lollege had about the same staff as 
(Jueen’s, and was doing about the same 
work; she taught perhaps twice as 
Many students, and had an income of 
69,000, derived from an endowment 
dating from 1827, Feeling the need 
for expansion she demanded aid from 
the Provincia] Government, asking for 
ten or eleven new professors, and cer- 
tain additions to her equipment; the 
total extra expenditure would be not 
far short of $40,000 a year. 

The outlying colleges protested. If 
the Province was to grant aid to uni- 
versity education—. policy from which 
it had hitherto abstained—why should 
sO enormous a sum, or rather, why 
should all the aid, go to University 


College, while the self-helping col- 
leges, which were doing a full half of 
the university work of the Province, 
were leit at once to struggle along on 
their own resources, and to be exposed 
to the added intensity of the competi- 
tion from University College, 
strengthened by Government aSsIst- 
ance? Principal Grant spoke first, 
uttering a protest in his address on 
Cuiversity Day, 1888. A prolonged 
and bitter newspaper controversy f{ol- 
lowed. Irom this contest sprang the 
}‘ederation issue. 

Certain overtures from ‘Toronto Un- 
iversity were followed by an invita- 
tion from the Minister of Education to 
the heads of the colleges tO a series Of 
conterences, and at these Ineetings was 
elaborated the scheme of University 
tederation, which, after being dis- 
cussed in private all through 188-4, 
Was published in January, 1885. The 
cardinal point of the plan was that, 
by means of government aid, the Uni- 
versity of ‘Toronto was to establish a 
teaching faculty, more or less distinct 
from University College, to deal chief- 
ly with science and mathematics. This 
faculty was to be open to the students 
of all the colleges included in the 
lederation; the colleges were to con- 
tinue to provide the literary side of the 
training of their students. To make 
use of the common University I*acul- 
ty the colleges obviously must be situ- 
ated in Toronto; Federation thus 
meant centralization. Moreover, care 
was taken that University College 
should have an influence on the goy- 
erning body of the reconstructed Tor- 
onto University at least equal to that 
of all the other arts colleges put to- 
gether. 

In Nova Scotia Principal Grant had 
championed university consolidation: 
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how did he view this proposal? Again 
L may quote trom his valedictory ; “As 
a practical man, | had always coutend- 
ed that it was waste tor Nova Scotia 
to spend on halt a dozen small colleges 
the little it gave for higher education, 
instead of couceltrating its efforts, SO 
as to have an institution fit to compete 
with McGill, Toronto or Harvard. i 
also believed that the highest univer- 
sity ideal was not government by a 
denomination, but  seli-government, 
and that on boards of governors only 


public and educational interests should » 


be represented. Lut clearly, Ontario, 
needed more than one university, were 
it only to save the one from the blhght 
which Napoleon's centralized Univer- 
sity of France with the suppression of 
the old universities brought upon 
higher education in that country.” 
Throughout his career the Princi- 
pal was anxious for university solid- 
arity, and he would have welcomed a 
consolidation which would have avoid- 
ed the evils of uniformity and central- 
ization; the Federation scheme he 
judged to be objectionable in these 
two particulars. ‘The Board of Trus- 
tees agreed with him, but decided to 
consult the whole body of graduates 
and benefactors of the University. 
Federation had short shrift with 
them; in a month the question was de- 
finitely settled. Out of hundreds of 
men who expressed their opinions, by 
letter or by word or mouth, one and 
only one favoured Federation. Trin- 
ity and McMaster decided to stay out. 
Victoria, after a long internal strug- 
ole, accepted Federation and removed 
to Toronto. | | 
The annual expenditure of Toronto 
University went up to about $100,000, 
in addition to the expenditure of Vic- 
toria, now increased to about $30,000 ; 


moreover, university cducation had 
been Tevolutionized by the advent in 
the ‘early eighties of the optional sys- 
tem, with its corollary of numerous 
aud expensive departments. What 
had been comfort in 1882, in 1886 was 
penury. Lhe revolution had been one 
of the causes of the movement for 
Iederation. Further, the five-year 
period was approaching its limit and 
the income raised in 1882 would lapse. 
Lhe Principal braced himself for the 
campaign tor the Jubilee Endowment 
lund of 1887. hat was to be a 
quarter of a million dollars. After 
gigantic efforts he got it; but the work 
shattered his health, and laid the seeds 
of the illness which ultimately proved 
fatal. New professors in Classics, 
Ienglish, Moderns, Political economy 
and Mental Philosophy, were secured, 
and the Arts Faculty was now firmly 
established. 

The College provided for, the Uni- 
versity now engaged the Principal’s 
attention. He long had been anxious 
for a more extensive treatment of 
Science, and he looked forward to the 
establishment of a new Iaculty in this 
department. The practical side of the 
life of Eastern Ontario, he felt, need- 
ed the stimulus of university teaching 
and investigation. About 1888 he 
achieved his first great step forward in 
this direction, when Mr. John Carruth- 
ers, of Kingston, gave $10,500 to found 
a Science Hall, which was opened in 
1890. Grant’s attention was drawn 


to the extent of the mining interests 


of Eastern Ontario and, this being a 
field of technical education as yet un- 
covered in Ontario, he interested the 
Provincial Government in his sugges- 
tion for the founding of a School of 
Mines. In the early nineties this was 
in operation and so, after ten or twelve 
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Years of steady work, Grant’s aspir- 
ations were fulfilled, though in a some- 
What modified form, as the School of 
Mining was not a lraculty of the Uni- 
versity. It worked, however, in close 
association with Queen's, and the im- 
petus to Science work was felt. The 
Royal became the Faculty of Medi- 
cine, upon terms which strengthened 
the tendency towards the development 
Of the Science side, and finally the 
long-desired Faculty of Applied 
Science was established . 

the story of the development of the 
later nineties need not be recounted to 
the men now at Queen’s—how pro- 
fessor after professor was added to 
the staff; how the University outgrew 
her quarters; how nobly Kingston 
voted her money for the new King- 
ston City Arts Building ; how the Gov- 
ernment came to the aid of the prac- 
tical scientific work carried on at this 
great centre of learning and teaching 
in astern Ontario; or the circum- 
stances under which the money was 
procured for Grant Hall. The rais- 
ing of the income from $8,500 to $50,- 
000, the erection of the stately quad- 
rangle which graces the campus, the 
increase of the staff by seven-fold, the 
quadrupling of the student body, the 
changing of the University from a 
denominationa] to a national institu- 
tion—all were his work. 
_ And the man who carried through 
with incredible toil this mighty work 
was incessantly interested in every 
phrase of the life of the nation. He 
was first and foremost a minister of 
the Presbyterian Church, as renown- 
ed as a preacher throughout Canada 
as he had been in Nova Scotia. He 
was all the time an inspiring teacher 
of Divinity, ‘following the theological 
movements of the day and revising 


J 


his leaching year by year so that it 
was Cver iresh. Lie was especially a 
student in the field of comparative re- 
ligion, and his book, “Lhe Keligions 
oi the World, is likely to live long. 
rie was a great Churchman, promi- 
nent in the General Asseniply and act- 
ive in its work. He travelled over the 
projected line ot the C.P.R. in 18s, 
aud when his ‘health was broken by his 
work over the Jubilee ndowment, 
made his journey round the world in 
1888. Jie edited “Dicturesque Cana- 
da’ in 1882. Ile was keenly ative to the 
political development of his country, 
tHe was a champion of lmperialism a]- 
ways, more especially when it was un- 
popular. He fought for the C.P.R. 
when it needed help. When in 1893 the 
administration of Canada had deyener- 
ated into nerveless routine, he electri- 
hed public ieeling by his “Policy for 
Canada” series of articles in the 
Globe; he followed this by his discus- 
sion of the difficult Manitoba Schools 
question in 1895, by his advocacy of 
the inclusion of Newfoundland in the 
union, and by the bold opposition to 
Prohibition which brought upon him 
within the last few years so great a 
volume of abuse. 

It only remains to add the facts of 
his removal from us. In the summer 
of 1901 he was in Great Britain. 
While there his health, already under- 
mined, showed signs of failing. An 
act of kindness to a poor woman whom 
he met on a railway train caused him 
to get chilled; on the voyage back he 
caught another chill. During the 
Autumn of 1901 he was laid low by 
the illness which we all remember. A 
rally, a few months of work, the col- 
lapse just before Convocation Day— 
and on 10th May, 1902, George Mon- 
ro Grant passed away. F. H. 
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DIVINITY, a, 6 # 
ATHLETICS, : 


‘ 
1 


NCE more we find ourselves back 

at our old tamiliar home. Like 

birds seeking a more congenial clime, 
groups of students full of hope and 
promise, may have been seen for the 
past few weeks wending their way 
back to the fair city, whose walls and 
spires and even whose chimney tops in 
the distance betoken welcome, A few 
straggling bands may not vet have 
found their way hither, but their hearts 
are with us and we are once more a 
happy family. Yes, we are glad to be 
back among old friends and old asso- 
ciations, and the anticipation of re- 
turning has in no small measure added 
to the enjoyment of our holiday sea- 
son. Yet amid countless joys we are 
sad. The “yell” has lost its ring, and 
seldom breaks the silence which lin- 
sets round the halls. The old songs 
have but a Sickly sound, and fade upon 
our lips. But why this change? Why 
not the joys of former days? We 
have heard kind welcomes till our ears 
are full; we have shaken hands till our 
clhows ache—but all in. vain. Our 
hearts are not content. One face we 


miss that used to make us glad—one 
voice that used to cheer us on. One 
hand we fain would grasp—a_ left 
hand, and what warmth it imparted! 
Alas! that face has passed; that voice 
is still; that hand we shall never grasp 
again. How irreparable is our loss! 

During the cloudy davs of the long 
and valiant struggle of that noble 
spirit for a life of further usefulness, 
we had felt depressed, but while there 
was a single ray of hope, we could be 
patient. But the worst has come, and 
all seems dark. ‘But we must bear onr 
loss manfully, in the spirit of him we 
mourn, for whom there could be no 
sorrow but was converted into hope, 
and no despair but gave place to high- 
er resolves. Yet, what a treasure he 
was, and how we wish him back! 
Could the halls but again resound with 
the glad old strain which once we all 
sang with such enthusiasm, “Rule. 
rule, Geordie, Geordie rules the boys” 
how happy we would be! Good old 
Geordie! He is gone, but he lives. 
he walks with us still, counsels us with 
his voice, and cheers us on our way— 
Geordie still “rules the hoys.” 


ESPITE the great loss which we 
[) feel our University has sustain- 
ed in the loss of her Principal, we have 
reason to be hopeful. It is true, he 
felt that his work was far from finish- 
ed, and to the last breath, he clung ten- 
aciously to life, not for what it was in 
itself, or that he feared death, hut for 
the possibilities he saw of doing still 
more effective work in the interests of 
the cause he had so much at heart. 
But the “one more chance” for which 
he sighed was not granted. He js 
gone, and it is impossible to ignore the 
fact that he has left a tremendous gap, 
and one which cannot easily be filled. 
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Gut a calm view of the whole situation, 
we are pursuaded, must reveal cause 
neither for despair nor even for fear 
in regard to the future of Queen's. 

No such work as that of Principal 
Cirant ts destined to be of a temporary 
nature. Though perhaps relatively 
incomplete, it must complete itself. 
He has nurtured Queen's through her 
stage of weakness, strengthened her 
to stand alone, and placed her in an 
environment in which she must go for- 
ward. He has infused into her a new 
life, and given her a soul which is the 
immortal part of himself, and which 
must even bear testimony to the magui- 
tude of his spirit in a wider and more 
complete realization. While then we 
miss the man himself, his unbounded 
energy, his undaunted zeal, and his 
calm passtonless judgment, how much 
of him have we left our everlasting 
heritage! He has left his impress up- 
on all about him. We have caught his 
spirit and the sorrow of our bereave- 
ment has served but to kindle it more 
vividly within us. The future of 
Queen's lies in her children, and that 
they will be true to the responsibilities 
which have fallen upon them we have 
reason to believe. Her progress in the 
past has been in the face of many and 
some almost unsurmountable difficul- 
ties, but she has braved the tempests, 
and has come out all the better of 
them. The storms of life are not yet 
over, but she is founded firmly upon a 
rock and must endure. 


TI. those who have spoken or 
written about our late Principal 

have acknowledged him to be 4 Many- 
sided man, though most men who have 
referred to him have seized on one or 
two characteristics which thev regard- 
ed as outstanding features in his life 


‘and 


character. I'rom a_ student's 
standpoint, though we felt his strength 
and ability as a leader, debater and 
teacher, it was probably above all his 
power of influencing and inspiring 
men that was most strongly brought 
home to us. His power of kindling 
in his students something of the fire 
in his own nature has been one of the 
most potent factors in moulding the 
lives of Queen's men. No student ever 
met lim personally, or even saw him 
and heard him speak without realizing 
that his spirit was contagious. Jéven 
his spirit of self-sacrifice, which as a 
eeneral rule is not as infectious among 
men as other qualities, seemed to pos- 
sess the students of Queen’s. 

To give an illustration of this we 
have only to cite the steps taken by the 
students in the session of 87-88, when 
through overwork the Principal’s 
health had broken down before he had 
completed his canvass for the endow- 
ment fund. The students came gal- 
lantly to his ald and of their own mo- 
tion at a meeting of the A.M.S. stup- 
scribed the amount required to com- 
plete the endowment scheme. An- 
other illustration of this same spirit 
and an even more remarkable one 
stands nearer our own time, when 
last fall the By-law submitted to the 
County of Frontenac to raise $20,000 
for the erection of a Convocation Hall 
was defeated. That indomitable spir- 
it which is never vanquished by a re- 
verse and which the students had im- 


‘hbibed from the Principal, soon after 


manifested itself. On the very morn- 
ing after the poll, when it was almost 
certain that the By-law had been de- 
feated, one of the students evolved a 
scheme whereby they themselves with 
the help of friends of theirs and the 
University might build the much need- 
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ed Hall, The scheme had only to be 
suggested to the students to be acted 
upon immediately, so that before full 
returns were in from outlying polling 
places in the County, twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars had been subscribed by 
twenty-five students as a nucleus of a 
fund for the building of the Hall. 
That was the first day's work and was 
a substantial foretaste of the future 
success of the scheme. The immed- 
late success of the undertaking was no 
doubt due to the spirit of independence 
and self-reliance among the students 
but partly to the happy decision to as- 
sociate the name of the Hall with our 
heloved Principal. The changing of 
the name of the Hall from “Frontenac” 
to “Grant” aided us materially 
as many of our friends sub- 
scribed because of their regard for the 
Principal, so that by the end of the 
session we had between thirty-four 
and thirty-five thousand dollars in stb- 
scriptions. The cash value of these 
is of course not represented 
by these amounts, as some. of 
them extend over 4 period of five 
or ten vears. Still already over 
eleven thousand dollars has been paid 
iM In scash. -OF Gus thing too we are 
certain and that is that no loyal 
Queen’s man will fail to meet his obli- 
gations, if he can at all, even though 
he may not be able to make his pay- 
ments on the day and date specified 
On paper. 

Our scheme has met with greater 
success than even the most sanguine 
of us could have hoped for, and while 
the happy outcome of the undertak- 
ing is no doubt due in some degree to 
the enterprise of the students, we all 
feel that the success is due indirectly 
to the Principal himself for it is his 
spirit which has been manifested by 


the students in the whole undertak- 
ing. 

Qn the sixth of November we had 
the satisfaction of seeing the work on 
the Grant Hall begun by the laying of 
the corner stone, and we hope to see 
it completed next summer. There is 
a sad pathos in connection with. the 
Hall. When the scheme was started 
the Hall was to be a recognition of our 
Principal, but before one single sod 
had been turned or stone laid he was 
taken from us, and now the Hall is to 
be a memorial. JT.ong may it stand to 
commemorate our ereat head and 
leader, of whom it might be said as it 
was said of another great leader when 
he had gone to his long home— 


Who never sold the truth to serve 
the hour. 

Nor falter’d with [ternal God for 
power; 

Who let the turhid streams of rumor 
flow — 

Thro’ either babbling world of high 
or low: 

Whose life was work, whose lan- 
ruage rife 


With rugged maxims hewn from 
life.” 


T was most fitting that a day should 

be set aside to honour the memory of 
One to whom we shall always be so 
much indebted. To the refining and 
ennobling influences of his nature, to 
the invaluable lessons he has by his 
own example taught us, of purity of 
purpose, and unselfish devotion to 
duty, we owe much of what is best in 
us, and now that he has passed from 
our midst we cannot afford to forget 
him. Nothing could he more im- 
pressive than the simple ceremonies of 
that day, and nothine could do more 
to enshrine him within our memories. 


f 
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()f our feelings as students, who have 
known and loved him so well, little 
need he said. It would be worse than 
useless to attempt to give adequate ut- 
‘terances to what we feel. But this 1s 
of minor importance. What alone is re- 
quisite is that our sense of gratitude for 
a life so noble, and our sorrow for the 
loss of a friend so true, may become 
factors in our own upbuilding. We 
may become monuments to him more 
enduring than either brass or stone. 
Thus best can we honour his memory. 

Those were solemn moments when 
the procession passed up the aisle, and 
he was missed from the accustomed 
What a change from former 
times! There was not even a whisper 
from the gallery. In silence all eyes 
were reverently fixed upon the portrait 
which now alone remained to fill his 
place. But as the services went on 
the silence which reigned became op- 
pressive. As the various speakers 
paid their grand tributes to the man 
of whom we have always been so 
proud—as one by one his fine qualities 
werebrought out, and even his pecul- 
‘arities touched upon, the old enthus- 
‘asm rose—all restraint was broken 
through, and the boys gave vent to 
their feelings in loud applause. Jt was 
not of him as dead that now we 
thought, but he seemed again to be 
present,—“Geordie” js of old, as he 
moved among ts and was best known. 
And so long as we have reason to re- 


place. 


member with pleasure and gratitude 


our Alma Mater and our college days, 
and this must be as long aS memory 
lasts, no name can ever mean SO much 
to us as his. Ther can be for us but 
one “Geordie,’—our Principal of 
Queen’s. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

No apologies need, we think, be 
made, for the appearance of this Mem- 
orial Number. The JOURNAL, it was 
telt, could not begin its regular visits 
to its friends until it had first express- 
ed 1n some small way the sense of loss 
which the students of Qlueen’s feel in 


their recent bereavement, and their ap- 


preciation for a life so unselfishly de- 
voted to their welfare. We hope that 
it may serve its purpose well, and that 
it may be one among the many valued 
mementoes of our much loved and 
much lamented Principal. 


In addition to those whose names 
appear as contributors to this issue, 
the JouRNAL is.under obligations to 
Professor Shortt, for the sketches from 
which the plates used in printing the 
cover have been prepared. While the 
design has been prepared specially for 
use in this issue, it has been deemed 
appropriate that it should be continued 
throughout the year. 


While no doubt much might have 
heen said, by the various editors in re- 
card to the services rendered by Prin. | 
Grant to the departments which they 
represent, they have felt that this could 
be done only at the risk of much repeti- 
tion. What applies to one applies 
equally to all. The Principal neglected 
no department of the University. He 
was keenly alive to the best interests of 
all, and under his guidance all have 
undergone a wide expansion. 

While, of necessity, much of his 
time was given to Divinity Hall where 
he laboured to impress upon his own 
students the value of high ideals in the 
work to which they were called, and 
the necessity of freedom of thought 
combined with reverence for the past, 
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his interests were by no means confin- 
ed to this sphere. He was most anx- 
ious that the Arts department should 
be strong, for he recognized that it 
must to a large extent serve as a foun- 
dation for all the others. Moreover. 
he saw in the necessity of the time, a 
demand for a considerable expansion 
in Science, and the fine group of build- 
ings, the last of which is now nearing 
completion, together with the marked 
increase in attendance, bear testimony 
to the success which has crowned his 
efforts. But no sooner was one end 
assured than another came in sight. 
Last term in his address at Medical 
Convocation, he stated that his own ill- 
ness had impressed upon him more 
clearly than ever before the necessity 
of well trained men in medicine, and 
that in the future he hoped to devote 
‘more of his energy towards the ad- 
vancement of this department. But he 


did not live to see his visions realized. - 


and now all departments are one in 
their feelings of common loss. 

The Principal did not confine his at- 
tention to the mere machinery of the 
University, but was wrapped up in the 
general life within it. We need only 
to cite as an example of this his inter- 
est in athletics. No one who was pre- 
sent will forget, a few years ago, while 
his health remained, how when two 
championships were in sight, and three 
Sames were in progress at almost the 
same time, he hurried from one to the 
Other, saw much of all, and when the 
Whistle blew, rushed in among the boy s 
and congratulated them collectively 
and individually for “fine tackling,” 
“beautiful runs,” or whatever other 
merits of the play most appealed to 
him, Truly, he was a remarkable 
Man, and what we have lost in him 
we can scarcely even yet realize. 


A LETTER. 
ST. ANDREW’s COLLEGE, Toronto. 
The Editor Queen's Umiversity Jour- 
nal : 
Kingston, Ont. 
Dear Sir,—I have, though with deep 
misgiving, taken upon myself the task 
of writing the Biography of my father. 
In this work I have obtained the help 
of Mr. Frederick Hamilton, M.A. '90, 
of the staff of the Globe. It is our 
wish to make our work as adequate a 
tribute as possible to the memory. of 
him whom we have lost. May I 
therefore through you appeal to the 
many friends of my father to send any 
letters written by him, or any remin- 
iscences of him, which they IOSSESS, 
to me at the above address. I shall of 
course return to the owners any such 
letters that may be sent, and shall use 
them only in so far as I am given per- 
Mission, 
I am, 
Yours sincerely, 


W. L. Grant. 


IN MEMORIAM, G.M.G. 


M UCH has been spoken and much 
written already concerning’ the 
late Principal of Queen’s, and still on 
all sides tributes flow in to his mem- 
ory, from friends who desire to bear 
record to some phase of his character, 
which has particularly impressed them. 
Here, if anywhere, in this Memoria] 
Number of the Queen’s University 
Journal, such memories are not out of 
place, memories which are the expres- 
sion of an ever-deepening sense of loss 
and an ever-increasing appreciation of 
one always loved and honoured. 
Numerous and generous tributes 
have been paid to Principal Grant as 
a public man, and as the head of an 
important university —less has been 
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said of his personal relations with his 
students, and his immediate circle of 
friends, and yet those who knew him 
only in his official and public charac- 
ter knew but half. A man of widest 
interests, which embraced all that con- 
cerned the welfare of the country and 


the University, his practical sympathy — 


was at all times at the service of each 
individual student. Which among the 
thousands of young men who have 
been brought into relationship with 
him can ever remember a rebuff when 
they went to him for help or counsel, 
however pressed with business or per- 
sonal care he might have been? How 
ready he ever was to lay aside for the 
time all his own concerns, and give his 
undivided attention to the matter laid 
before him. How many has he helped 
in straitened circumstances, or in times 
of special necessity, and always with 
the same prompt and generous readi- 
ness that characterized all his gifts— 
eifts so ungrudging and spontaneous 
as never to appear in the light of char- 
ity. His own student days at Glas- 
gow University, never forgotten by 
him, made him ever sympathetic for 
the struggling student in his efforts 
for academic training. To them his 
house was always open, the old gray 
stone house that had the same kindly 
welcome for rich and poor alike, hal- 
lowed to us now too by the memory of 
another presence, dear to all who have 
ever come within its gentle influence, 
Who can tell how much of the Prin- 
cipal’s strength and courage was due 
to the calm and restful atmosphere of 
the home of which Mrs. Grant was the 
support and mainstay. Those who 
were privileged to be admitted to the 
inner circle of her friends, a place per 
haps somewhat hard to gain, but once 
gained never lost, who knew the depth 


and steadfastness of her affection, the 
rare culture and delicacy of her mind, 
and the strength and clearness of her 
judgment, can realize by their own 
sorrow something of what she had 
been to the Principal and what the 
loss was to him when the long years of 
suffering and ill-health ended on the 
Ist of January, 1901. Certain it is 
that from that time his health failed 
steadily, and when the illness of the 
following autumn came he had no 
force to withstand it. To the last his 
courage never left him, no word of 
complaint during the trying winter of 
successive hopes and disappointments 
ever broke from him. He went on 
calmly with his plans for the future 
as if many vears were before him. 
He knew that if he fell before his 
work was completed other hands 
would take it up, and to the last his 
confidence was undisturbed. He was 
a man in every sense of the word, a 
man fitted to shine, as he assuredly: 
did, in whatever situation he was 
called to fill. A brilliant conversa- 
tionalist, an eloquent speaker, he was 
equally at home in the society of 
princes and working men, and was 
everywhere a welcome guest. Every- 
where and always the impression 
made by htm on those who saw him 
constantly was the same, of unwearied 
energy through pain, fatigue and 
stress of business, of cheerfulness and 
courage, of infinite resource and clear 
judgment, of unerring tact in difficult 
situations, and of an absolute unself- 
ishness in giving his best for his 
lor this he thought it little to 
give frecly time, money, strength, tal- 
ents, health and life itself. Is it pos- 
sible that all this should cease? We 
cannot believe it. 


work. 
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() strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force 
Surely has not been left vain! 
Somewhere surely, afar, 

In the sounding labour house vast 

Of being, is practised that strength 

Zealous, beneficent, firm, 

Yes, In some far sounding sphere, 

Conscious or not of the past, 

still thou performest the word 

Qf the spirit in whom thou dost live, 

Prompt, unwearied as here! 

Sull thou upraisest with zeal 

The humble good from the ground, 

Sternly repressest the bad! 

Still, like a trumpet dost rouse 

Those who with half open eves 

Tread the borderland dim 

"Twixt vice and virtue: revivst 

Succourest !—this was the work 

This was the life upon earth. 

Six months have passed since with 
the close of session 1901-02 Principal 
Grant laid down his life work and 
passed on, leaving it for other hands 
to carry on. To almost all his death 
came as a sudden blow, so strong was 
the universal belief in his wonderful 
rallying power and in the energy of 
mind which had so often brought him 
safely through times of physical 
weakness anc| danger. Now as we 
look back on the long winter of illness 
and suffering so bravely borne and 
struggled against, our chief wonder is 
that he endured so long. The first 
crushing Weight of the blow, the first 
Shock has passed, but to all the per- 
manent sense of joss has deepened as 
time has gone by, and as we gradually 
realize how completely he inspired the 
life of the University in every part, 
and how great is the blank left now 
that the support of his presence is 
withdrawn. The work goes on, the 
round of tiniversity work, which was 


his chief interest and care, continues, 
the buildings for which he laboured, 
and which owe their existence to his 
efforts, one by one approach comple- 
tion. Each one labours faithfully as 
in other years, perhaps even more so, 
as with an added sense of Tesponsibil- 
ity alike on professors and Students, 
but all feel profoundly the blank, the 
absence of the strong mainstay, on 
which, whether consciously or not all 
leaned in the past. 

It is a truism to say that Queen's 
has experienced a crushing loss, We 
hear it repeated on all sides, with all 
sincerity, “How can Queen’s ever £0 
on without him?” Tn many ways in- 
deed the loss is irreparable, far more 
so, and in many more ways than out- 
silers can at all realize. Yet at the 
sane time, outsiders are prone to take 
in one sense an exaggerated view of 
the situation, a view that the friends 
and supporters of Queen's would never 
admit. More than once in bygone 
years, when the University has sud- 
denly been deprived of apparently in- 
dispensable aid, as of money, or other 
support, the Principal has been the 
first to point out that the removal of 
these props has been the means of 


establishing her more firmly on her 
foundations. And we cannot doubt 


that it will be so now—we accept the 
confidence which to the last inspired 
him as his best legacy. It would be a 
poor return for the work he has done 
if those he has left behind should fal- 
ter. The foundations have been well 
and firmly laid, the building process 
has been no journeyman’s work with 
wood, hay and stubble, and in spite of 
doubt and perplexity we go forward, 
sadly indeed, but with the firmest con- 
fidence that the future prosperity of 
the University is well assured. 
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Queen’s has been too long inspired by 
the courage, the energy and the hope- 
fulness of her leader to admit any 
feeling of discouragement at this 
time. Too many characters have been 
moulded under his influence. They 
have gathered there something of the 
steadfastness of purpose and unself- 
ishness of spirit which characterized 
him, and in such cha:acters as these 
we find in reality his best and most en- 
during monument. The tablet erect- 
ed by the students to their late Princi- 
pal bears the time -honoured injunc- 
tion “Si monumentum requis, cir- 
cumspice.” 
it beyond the square of buildings 
which he called into existence, beyond 
into the hearts and characters of those 
among whom he lived and worked, 
for there his true memorial is written 
“not in tables of stone, but in fleshly 
tables of the heart.” L. S. 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


HURSDAY, Nov. 6th, 1902, will 
not soon be forgotten by those 
Professors, students and graduates of 
Queen's, who assembled to pay their 
tribute to the memory of their depart- 
ed chief. The proceedings of the day 
were both interesting and impressive. 
There were two important ceremonies 
—the laving of the corner stone of the 
building, which among all the others 
is particularly to commemorate the life 
of the late Principal, and the present- 
ation of a brass tablet to the Univer- 
sitv, by the Alma Mater Society, as a 
special tribute and mark of affection 
from the students, There were also 
two masterly addresses each of which, 
from a different point of view, por- 
traved the signal greatness of the man 
whom we have had the inestimable 


Yes, but we may look for | 


privilege to call our Principal and our 
friend. 


THE LAYING Or THE CORNER STONE, 


Although the weather was none too 
favourable, a large number of stu- 
dents, graduates and _ friends of 
(Jueen’s assembled to witness the lay- 
ing of the corner stone of “Grant 
Hall,” by Sir Sandford Fleming. At 
three o'clock a procession, headed by 
the Chancellor, Professors, Trustees, 
members of the Council, representa- 
tives of various Universities, and 
others, all in full academic costume, 
moved from the Senate room to the 
site of the new hall, where the foun- 
dation of the tower in which the cor- 
ner stone is to rest had been prepared 
to receive it. The ceremony was sim- 
ple but impressive. After a_ brief 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. Thompson, of 
sarnia, Mr. J. Wallace, M.A., B.D., 
President of the Alma Mater Society, 
addressed the gathering in these 
words: 

“Friends of Queen’s, ladies and gen- 
tlemen: It was unanimously decided 
by the Board of Trustees and Univer- 
sity Council, as well as by the stu- 
dents, that the Chancellor of our Uni- 
versity, Sir Sandford Fleming, K.C. 
M.G., should be asked to lay the foun- 
dation stone of Grant Hall, as he has 
not only been for a long time associa- 
ted with our Principal in building up 
the University, but had been a close 
personal friend of Principal Grant, 


for many years previous, 


At the request therefore of these of- 
ficial bodies, and as representative of 
the students, T beg you, Mr. Chancel- 
lor, to accept this trowel, and to pro- 
ceed to lay the corner stone of Grant 


Hall.” 


The trowel, which was of silver, 
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was beautifully engraved as follows: 

“Presented to Sw Sandford Flem- 
ing, K.C.M.G., Chancellor of Queen's 
University, on the occasion of the lay- 
ing of the corner stone of the Grant 
Memorial Hall.” 

THE CHANCELLOR’S ADDRESS. 

By the wish of the students; by the 
assent of the graduates; by the re- 
quest of the Council; by the resolu- 
tion of the l’rustees, we are assembled 
here to-day to pertorm an important 
function in which we are all deeply in- 
terested. 

As Chancellor of the University, 
the duty has devolved upon me to take 
a prominent part in laying the corner 
stone of a building to be erected in 
loving memory of our late Principal. 
The building to be raised on the site 
upon which we now stand is to be 
used as a Convocation Hall and al- 
ways to be associated with his name. 

Twenty-five years ago on the second 
of last month, the Reverend George 
Monro Grant was appointed Princi- 
pal of this University. On May 10th 
of the present year he passed to his 
reward. Between these dates he per- 
formed faithful services and endeared 
himself to everyone connected with 
Queen's. He gave unstintedly a 
duarter of a century of his best years. 
He laboured with untiring activity 
and unceasing zeal to place on a broad 
and permanent foundation a great 
centre of learning in Eastern Ontario. 
He steadily aimed tu complete the 
establishment of University where 
the Canadian youth of this generation 
and of all coming generations would 
reap the advantages of higher educa- 
tion in its most perfect form. 

We see evidences of the sttccess 
which has attended these efforts in the 
stately buildings erected around us; 


in the many eminent professors who 
have been gathered together from 
many sources of learning, and in the 
yearly increasing number of students 
who flock to this University. 

in 1877 the Trustees had rare good 
fortune in obtaining the services of 
the late Dr. Grant as a guiding head 
for Queen’s University. In him they 


found a man of many gifts; a man of 


strong intellect; a scholar; a teacher ; 
a preacher, and a theologian. He was 
a inan of affairs of singular resource- 
fulness. He was endowed with broad 
patriotism and statesmanship, He 
was a man of hopeful courage and of 
high principles — when occasion re- 
quired he was fearlessly outspoken. 
And withal, he was of deep sym- 
pathy, of tenderness, and singular un- 
selfishness—no soul more gentle—not 
One amongst us with a heart more 
noble—not in all Canada one more 
steadfast or more true. We do well 
to cherish the memory of a man who 
has long been, and who will long con- 
tinue to be, an inspiration to the stu- 
dents of the University. 

Queen’s has indeed lost the head 
that has guided her affairs so wisely 
and loved her so well, but his life 
work like all good work will long sur- 
Vive. True, his personality is sadly 
and greatly missed, but does not his 
sirit remain to shed an influence for 
good for many a day? 

While the death of Principal 
Grant is a private loss to individuals 
innumerable, it has been a calamity 
to the University. His death has been 
a national as well as an individual 
loss. But should we mourn that our 
beloved friend has found rest from his 
labours and entered on his eternal 
Jubilee? | 

Should we not rather gratefully 
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THE CHANCELLOR. 





bear in mind that we have found the 
advantage of his presence among us 
for so long a period to help us on our 
Way and enrich our natures ¢ 

Should we not feel profoundly 
thankful that he was permitted for 
twenty-five years to serve the Univer- 
sity as its guiding head? Should we 
hot congratulate ourselves that his 
“noble spirit still remains to influence 
our lives and enlarge our hopes? | 

lf in his absence we find the Unt- 
versity face to face with grave dith- 
culties, let us recall his hopeful spirit 
and follow the example he has always 
set us. Let us be patient and let our 
patience be combined with faith. 

His was the mind of high resolve, 
of lofty ideals and penetrating insight. 
On this occasion I may fittingly repeat 
a sentence to which he gave utterance 
when he addressed the students in 
Convocation Hall a short time before 
his death. He spoke of a vision of the 
future which had been given him. 

“I see our University strong in love, 
an ever increasing power for good ; 
Cur country purging itself of dross 
and passing forward to be in the van 
of the world's battle; an empiregas of 
old, dispenser of Justice to all under its 
flag, and champion of liberty, civil, re- 
ligious, intellectual and commercial ; 
and our common humanity struggling 
up into the light, slowly but surely, re- 
alizing its unity and accomplishing its 


mission to establish the kingdom of 
God upon earth.” 

These hopeful and pregnant words 
of the late Principal were about the 
last spoken to the students he loved 
so well. That love was ardently re- 
ciprocated. Little wonder then that 
the first thought that took possession 
of their minds when he passed away, 
was tO erect a central monument 
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among the many monuments to his 
memory around us. 

‘The relations which existed be- 
tween the deceased and myself were 
very timate for not far short of torty 
years. And for more than half that 
period | have had the happiness to 
have been associated with him in the 
atfairs ot this University. L regard- 
ed him as my closest friend and stead- 
fast companion on many a mile of 
life’s journey. | think few men knew 
him better, certainly none esteemed 
him more. To me, then, | regard it a 
high privilege, even if the duty be 
touched with sadness, to be called up- 
through my official connection 
with the University, to be present on 
this occasion. | shall always retain 
a grateful sense of the satisfaction | 
feel in complying with the 
the students and 


On, 


wishes of 
the instructions of 
the Council in practically initiating 
the erection of a hall in memory of the 
late Rey. George Monro Grant—our 
conmnon iriend—the Principal of this 
University for a quarter of a century, 
a patriotic Canadian, a great citizen 
of this mighty empire. 

With these brief words, | now de- 
clare this stone well and truly laid. 

he stone bears the following sim- 
ple inscription: “This stone was laid 
by Sir Sandford Fleming, K.C.M.G., 
Chancellor of Queen's University, 
Noveniber 6th, 1902. 

MEMORIAL SERVICE. 

The ceremonies in connection with 
the laying of the corner stone over, 
all retired to Convocation Hall, which 
was soon crowded. The old hall, 
which so often had rung with the 
voice now silent—the gallery which 
had never failed to greet his presence 
with joyous outbursts of mirth and 
song—now were hushed, and in their 
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garb of mourning reverenced his mem- 
ory. Conspicuous at the front of the 
hall hung the familiar oil portrait 
neatly draped in black. Never per- 
haps before was it viewed with such 
respect and inward feeling. It was 
all the eye could find to take his wont- 
ed place. On the platform there were, 
in addition to those connected with the 
work and management of the Univer- 
sity, several representatives irom 
other universities, as well as many old 
and faithful friends of the late Prin- 
cipal, from near and far. The gallery 
was crowded with students, while the 
body of the hall was taken up with 
lady students, citizens of Kingston 
and other friends. All were there to 
honour the memory of him they loved. 
The Chancellor occupied the chair, 
and the Rev. Professor Jordan con- 
ducted the devotional exercises. Af- 
ter the reading of the twenty-third 
psalm, a prayer, and the singing of 
‘Rock of Ages,” the Chancellor called 
upon the Rev. Professor Ross, of 
Montreal, to deliver the first memorial 
address. 

THE ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR ROSS. 

l believe it is as one who studied 
under Principal Grant and who 
was a member of the first class in Arts 
that graduated after his appointment, 
that I have been asked to address you. 
As the movement to which you have 
given formal visibility began with the 
students and is to be completed by 
their faithful service, it seemed fitting 
that a student should take some part. 
Tam sure that one of the present stu- 
dents would have performed the duty 
well, but perhaps the Council thought 
that one whose recollection reaches 
back a little further would have some 
slight advantage. 

This is an hour of many sad yet 


grateful Memories, not perhaps alto- 
gether unmingled with some NUSgiVv- 
ing fears. The first flush of grief has 
passed, yet we remember him with a 
vividness that is painful. It appears 
strange for us to meet here without 
him. I doubt not it seems to many as 
if his spirit still hovered about the 
scene of his trials and triumphs. 

It is fitting that on this occasion we 
should recall some characteristics of 
the administrator, counsellor and 
friend whom we all mourn, and whose 
memory will be ever connected with 
this University and especially with the 
Hall, whose foundations have just 
been laid. This is a good opportun- 
ity for getting a firmer hold of some 
of the lessons which his life is well 
fitted to teach us. 

I am not to be understood as imply- 
ing that I can accurately analyze his 
character or that my ability or oppor- 
tunity to understand him can be com- 
pared with that of those who lived be- 
side him and labored with him so long. 
Every human spirit partakes in some 
degree of the fulness and variety of 
the Infinite Spirit, and it is not within 
the power of any mortal to weigh and 
measure and sum up conclusively all 
its amazing depths and shallows, all 
its strange and perplexing attitudes to 
God and man. And this jg especially 
true of those who are marked off from 
common men by the vigor of their in- 
tellect or their splendid genius. 

A student finds in nature only what 
his eyes have been trained to see, and 
a man finds in the life and character of 
another only what he is spiritually 
fitted to understand. The real man 
is much larger and more varied than 
the one we know. The final biograph- 
er of the humblest of us must be, not 
any man nor all men, but God. I can 
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therefore hope to present only a few 
ust Obvious aspects of that life for 
Which we give thanks and whose 
Memory we wish to perpetuate. The 
time for a complete record of the 
Principal’s work and an exhaustive 
portrayal of his character and Benits 
has not yet come. Sympathetic friends 
will doubtless by and by enshrine his 
Memory and the message of his lite 
in a permanent literary form. 
As a Speaker, 

Perhaps the first thing that impress- 
ed a stranger about our friend the 
Principal was his consummate mas- 
tery of speech. He was an able and 
inspiring conversationalist. It was 
an education to travel with him and 
hear his keen characterizations of men 
and measures. It was a special privi- 
lege to be with him in the company of 
some statesman or original thinker, 
some specialist in politics, science, lit- 
crature or mission work, and to hear 
him engage such an one in the discus- 
sion or elucidation of some problem 
in the sphere of thought where he was 
strong, thus securing an Opportunity 
of looking at it with the other's eyes, 
compelling his coOMpanion to clarify 
those portions of his thought which 
were obscure or doubtful and very of- 
ten giving as much as he received. 

In his public speech his gifts ap- 
peared in a remarkable way. Asa 
Preacher he was sought for far and 
near, and his appearance in a pulpit 
was long remembered by a congrega- 
tion. His Oratory was not of the ore 
rotundo type, but consisted of timely 
and original truth, put in a terse, epi- 
grammatic way. There was no affec- 
tation of eloquence jn his speech, he 
was no maker of finely varnished 
phrases or vague glittering generali- 
ties. It was the clear-cut good sense 


of his utterances and their close con- 
nection with reality that gave them 
such weight. He talked to men from 
the pulpit, but talked in such a way as 
to leave a deep impression on the 
heart. His masterly analysis of char- 
acter in his sermon on the Prodigal 
Sou awakened opposition and even 
auger in the minds of many who heard 
it. he elder brother was handled 
with such fidelity that the smug self- 
satished church member was startled, 
amazed and shaken out of his security 
for the time being. Yet so pungent, 
so unusual, so painful was the truth, 
that while the smitten sinner winced 
and smarted he loudly proclaimed that 
the sermon was not fair. In the cir- 
cumstances one sometimes thought of 
another preacher in Nazareth long 
ago, whose audience rose upon him, 
flung him from the pulpit and would 
have slain him if he had not escaped. 
lt was, however, as a debater that 
the real force, originality and readi- 
ness of the man appeared. It was 
when roused by opposition, or by the 
magnitude of the interests at stake, or 
by a foeman worthy of his steel, that 
every faculty seemed thoroughly 
quickened and the whole man glowed 
with an intensity and a force which 
thrilled the hearer. With what per- 
fect ease he could marshal his facts 
and arguments on the spur of the mo- 
ment, how well he knew just how far 
to elaborate each point and to move 
steadily onwards to the accomplish- 
ment of his main purpose! With what 
quiet and yet powerful telling sar- 
casm he laid bare the weakness of an 
opponent’s position and the flaws in his 
reasoning! And On some rare occa- 
sion when he found himself confront- 
ed with an antagonist whom he 
thought unjust and overbearing, with 
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what merciless wit did he veritably 
flay him alive! His speech on the 
‘Temporalities Lill before the Private 
Bills Committee of the House of Com- 
mons was an effort which few Canad- 
ians living or dead could have made. 
Yet with all this force in debate he 
was not a leader of majorities in the 
parliament of the Church, Very of- 
ten he voted with the minority, and 
occasionally he secured only a second- 
er to follow him. This was owing 
partly to his advanced position or pe- 
culiar Opinions on some questions and 
partly to his lack of that excessive 
caution which plays a large part in the 
policy of Presbyterianism. When I 
entered his class in Divinity it was on- 
iy his second session, he was launch- 
ing the endowment scheme and his 
lectures were necessarily fragmentary. 
But his striking originality appeared 
in all the exercises of the class room. 
Some of us, with the mischievous per- 
versity of students, often planned to 
waylay him. One asked him a ques- 
tion here and another there and the 
third with the quiet tone of uncon- 
scious innocence turned the key which 
was to imprison him, but lo! the next 
‘stant he was soaring in the sunlit 
air in a direction of which we never 
dreamed. Sometimes we badgered 
him ina way which | blush to think of 
now, But he never lost his temper, 
only a quiet sarcastic allusion indicat- 
ed that he had noticed anything tnus- 
ual. Or perhaps in reply tO persist- 
ent queries and. objections founded on 
some narrow misconception, he would 
use an illustration so graphic and un- 
answerable as to effectively silence 
the questioning and turn the laugh on 
the questioner. In some obstruse por- 
tion of his subject or when dealing 
with a question on which there was a 


strong prejudice in some minds, he 
would light up the tedium of the hour 
by a gleam of humour, aud tide us 
through the strait into smooth water 
again; the mark of the man was on 
all his work. He was constantly find- 
ing points of contact between the 
truth he was teaching and our own 
spiritual life or our future work. One 
felt that in his hands theology was 
not merely a philosophy of God and 
man, but an instrument of power for 
the regeneration of earth; it was the 
proclamation of an attitude of the 
eternal towards his sinning, suffering 
children. 

His examination papers were as or- 
iginal as himself. Qn ‘every paper 
there were several questions which 


no acquaintance with the lectures 
or recollection of the class dis- 
cussions would have enabled the 


student to answer. He must frame 
his replies out of his own good sense 
and his general knowledge of truth 
and duty. This was not a common 
practice in those days. 

The Principal was a fine example 
of the spirit of the new age which 
believes in connecting education at ey- 
ery point very closely with life. Even 
in handling those aspects of truth 
which are really a metaphysical puz- 
zle and which will ever remain such, 
he had always before him the perplex- 
ities of the average heart and con- 
science. He was constantly endeavor- 
ing “to assert eternal providence and 
justify the ways of God to man.” He 
saw clearly the limitations of logic as 
an instrument for bridging the gulf 
between the Divine and the human; 
but he used it effectively for clearing 
away the artificial difficulties which 
have surrounded it, thus making 
it easier for faith to reach the point 
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where she must spread her wings to 
attain the peace of perfect communion 
with God. His system was not then 
very well defined, but the man himself 
was more than the best articulated 
system could have been. The student 
felt, here is a bright mind, a living 
soul, in sympathy with all depart 
ments of truth, full of reverence for 
the best traditions of the past and 
throbbing with hopes of a new and 
and much more glorious future, ably 
making the very most of the oppor- 
tunities and the material laid to his 
hand to fit men for their life work— 
to send them forth endowed with con- 
fidence in the good purposes of God, 
in the omnipotence of truth, in the sal- 
vability of men. 

All his men did not accept his posi- 
tions and he did not seek to compel 
them to do so. If in answering an 
examination question the student dis- 
cussed the matter from a more tra- 
ditional standpoint than his own, I am 
sure he got full marks for it, if it was 
done well. It was always a privilege 
for us to look at truth with his eyes 
and to be broadened by contact with 
his generous sympathies. Even if we 
have not adopted his opinion on many 
things we are more Catholic in spirit 
and more genial and sympathetic to- 
wards different types of thought be- 
cause we were his students. 

As a lriend. 

To speak of him as a friend is per- 
haps the most difficult part of my task. 
All men of strongly marked character 
have pronounced likes and dislikes 
and he was much more strongly drawn 
to some than to others. And as was 
natural it was not always easy to see 
on what qtalities hts preferences were 
based, But one thing was clear: his 


friendship was not one that constant- 
ly bedewed its object with much laud- 
atory rain. It often spoke in a tone 
of censure and inflicted faithful if 
soinewhat painful wounds. Weak- 
nesses, Mannerisms, failure in duty, 
neglect of opportunities were pressed 
home on heart and conscience with 
great straightforwardness and honesty. 
tie was a fine father confessor for a 
Protestant pastor to have and he acted 
in that capacity to many. His ques- 
tions when he met his old students 
were such as these: ‘What books are 
you reading?” ‘What line of special 
studies are you taking up now?” 
“What do you think of ?” men- 
tioning some living theme or public 
question. After a few minutes con- 
versation with him one was impressed 
with the mighty possibilities of lite 
and left him condemned by his own 
conscience for misusing them. 

But he was not merely a critical 
preceptor, he had a fund of kindly, 
sympathetic appreciation in his heart. 
He was stronger and deeper in the re- 
gion of the emotions than was gener- 
ally supposed. Many of us were sur- 
prised at the fountain of tender feel- 
ing that his great sorrow uncovered. 
Many touching instances are toid 
among his friends of his sympathy 
with misfortune, especially with lads 
who were victims of accidents similar 
to that which befell him in early life. 
Of his kindnesses to students in dis- 
tress, of the number and extent of his 





-benefactions, many of them where no 


eye but the Master’s saw him, of the 
slaves of vice lifted to a new and high- 
er life by his patient personal efforts, 
no mention can be made. I am sure 
he would wish them to be all left to 
the true Appraiser of human conduct. 
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As an Administrator. 

Such was the Principal’s astonishing 
versatility that he might have attain- 
ed eminent success in almost any de- 
partment of mental activity into which 
he had chosen to throw himself. If he 
had put his time and strength into au- 
thorship the books which he did write 
amid many pressing engagements 
show us what he might have achieved. 
The cast of his mind would have en- 
abled him to add some important and 
lasting contributions to theological 
science. If he had entered the poli- 
tical arena he would have rivalled Sir 
John A. Macdonald in the affections 
of his countrymen and in the mark he 
would have left on this Dominion. 

But it was as an administrator of 
the affairs of this University that his 
real greatness was shown. When he 
became Principal he at once saw that 
a great expansion of the institution 
Was necessary if it was to justify its 
existence. Indeed, his predecessor 
had seen that and had resigned be- 
cause he felt physically unequal to the 
task. I do not need to recite in this 
Presence how amply the hopes of the 
trustees and of the senate were ful- 
filled. With what intensity of spirit 
and indomitable energy he flung him- 
self into the task of obtaining finan- 
cial aid, a task by no means so easy 
for him or congenial to him as some 
have supposed. When the first en- 
dowment scheme was completed with- 
in so short a time, he rose at once into 
that position in the affectionate admir- 
ation of the friends of Queen’s which 
he ever afterwards held. But he 
knew even when he was listening to 
their plaudits that for him the period 
of toil and sacrifice had only barely 


When we consider all the limita- 
begun. 


tions of the constituency to which he 
had to appeal, the magnitude of the 
task he undertook will be more clear- 
ly seen, and the success which he 
achieved more fully estimated. The 
ever extending needs of the Univer- 
sity were a constant drain on the fer- 
tility of his resources and on his phy- 
sical strength. The very — success 
which had crowned his earlier efforts 
laid new and growing burdens upon 
him. 

It was no wonder that at times 
when his keen perspicacity outlined 
the problems of the future and its pos- 
sible and very real dangers, he was 
tormented with manv anxious fears. 
sut of these very little sign ever ap- 
peared on the surface. His cheerful, 
buoyant hopefulness inspired those 
who worked with him. The stern, 
determined courage of his Celtic an- 
cestors Often stood him in good stead 
in those dark days. With unflinching 
resolution he set himself to face the 
struggle and believed that whatever 
men dared he could do. The intense 
mental activity and _ ceaseless toil 
which his administrative work entail- 
ed are known only to those who were 
intimate with him. When he reach- 
ed a town on a visit, the minister of 
the place got a glimpse of the tenor 
of his daily life. He visited a num- 
ber of the leading men in regard to 
questions of finance, or to interest 
them in certain departments of Uni- 
versity work. These were not merely 
social calls, but interviews whose pur- 
pose required an intensity of thought 
and a dialectic skill which would soon 
have exhausted an ordinary man. He 
had often to see their wives and go 
over all the ground with them and en- 
list their sympathy in his plans. He 
generally visited the High School and 
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gave an address to the pupils on some 
educational or literary theme and ar- 
ranged interviews with prospective 
students. In the evening he preached 
at a preparatory service or gave 4 
public lecture under the auspices of 
some society in the place. After the 
public meeting was over he generally 
had several interviews with men who 
were waiting for him or whom he 
could not see during the day. And 
amid all this activity he had to consid- 
er and solve the constantly changing 
problems of the University’s progress, 
as well as to keep himself in touch 
with the onward march of intellect 
around him. 

While this work continued he had 
not much time to read books but he 
was constantly reading men. In the 
morning after such a day as I have de- 
scribed while waiting for breakfast 
his eye would light on some new vol- 
ume and a few well directed questions 
would draw from his host the plan 
and purport of it and an hour or two 
afterwards with the book would en- 
able him to grasp its salient points 
much better than many a man who 
had laboriously plodded through it. 

No doubt it was the intense activity 
and the load of care that he constant- 
ly carried, though he did not show it, 
that sapped the foundations of his vi- 
tality at a comparatively early age. 
And it was not greatly to be wondered 
at, although every friend of Queen's 
must profoundly regret it, that one of 
the very strongest and most resource- 
ful of men in our Dominion shrank 
from taking up his work. 

As an administrator he made mis- 
takes, at least some men think he did. 
And doubtless it is easy for those who 
have no adequate conception of 
the position in which he was placed to 


think that his course might have 
sometimes been wiser. Amidst all 
the imtricate questions and opposing 
interests with which he had to deal 
and with the limited financial re- 
sources of the University constantly 
pressing like a dead weight upon his 


soul, it would have required superhu- 


man power to have made no mistakes. 

If an outsider might be pardoned 
for suggesting it, I think he did not 
sufficiently develop the executive abil- 
ity and the administrative gifts of his 
colleagues, at least in the earlier vears 
of his Princtpalship. He was sur- 
rounded by a band of men of more 
than ordinary teaching power, and I 
suppose he thought that the interests 
of the University would be best served 
by leaving them free to pursue their 
studies and perfect their system of 
communicating truth. He seemed 
willing to bear the whole burden of 


“providing its finances and shaping its 


policy, and they seemed willing to let — 
him. He was such a masterful man 
that perhaps they could not do other- 
wise. It was a happy thing that in 
these last years some stepped forward 
to help him, but the work in which he 
was engaged is not one that can be 
taken up in a day. 
As a Patriot. 

Tf a number of men who knew this 
Dominion well had each been asked 
to mention half a dozen Canadians 
who stood first in the estimation of 
their countrymen, I think the Princi- 
pal’s name would have had a place in 
every list. He was the most distinct- 
ive Canadian that many of us ever 
knew, the most characteristic embodi- 
ment of that new national spirit, that 
feeling of self-reliant independence 
which has grown up in this land with- 
in the: last few years. With the 
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Srowth of this new Nationalism he had 
not a little to do. Because it was the 
reflection of his own spirit he was able 
to influence others in this direction. [ 
confess that for years | regarded his 
ultra Canadianism with a measure of 
good natured humour, but I have now 
come to regard this young country of 
ours with something of the same fer- 
vent love and of the same intense ad- 
Miring hopefulness which character- 
ized him. How he did love its moun- 
tain ranges, its vast prairies, its  1s- 
lands, and even its long stretches of 
barren land full of mineral wealth. 
Thirty vears ago he looked forward 
to the time when these desolate places 
would be the busy haunts of a large 
population, and he lived to see his 
dream dwarfed by the reality. But 
he loved this land not for what he or 
others could make out of it, but for 
this, that it furnished a new arena for 
the development of noble character. 
Fle regarded it as the last clear field 
given by a beneficient Creator in 
which the children of men could have 
Scope, untrainmeled by ancient insti- 
tutions, to work out the best ideas de- 
rived from the experience of the past. 
On the north side of the St. Lawrence 
and along the plains and mountain 
ranges of the west there was to rise 
out of the different nationalities which 
have found a home here, one homo- 
seneous, powerful, intellectual people, 
a New race of a distinct type, which 
would maintain the honour and the 
best traditions of Britain, but would 
also make new and most important 
contributions to the world’s progress, 
The new, plastic institutions of this 
young nation were to be m@ulded into 
shapes of ethical beauty and into tn- 
struments of spiritual power by men 
of noble and unselfish souls, Canada, 


he believed, would show older nations 
new and more honourable ways of 
solving the old problems of statecraft 
and of working out the higher destin- 
ies Of man. The state is a department 
of the Kingdom of God, and is worthy 
of being served and adorned by per- 
sonal sacrifice and deep, loving de- 
votion. 

In the light of his life 1 think we 
can see that 1t is not a Christian course 
to leave the moulding of our country 
in the hands of those who are interest- 
ed in its policy only for financial rea- 
sons. Much less ought it to be placed 
in the power of the weak and the un- 
worthy, or of the unscrupulous and 
openly wicked. No nobler spheres for 
the overflow of a young man’s mental 
activity can be found than the church 
where he can labor in spiritual work 
with those of his own views: and the 
state where his horizon is wide#ed by 
communion with all good men in the 
moral and intellectual advancement of 
his nation and the education and con- 
solidation of humanity. 

Like every public, courageous and 
ageressive man, our master and friend 
was subjected to much criticism. How 
far it was justified the future will 
speak more authoritatively than the 
present. He was not unfrequently ac- 
cused of being too apt a student of the 
old Roman policy, “Fem factas rem. 
st possis recte, st non, quocum@gue mo- 
do rem.’ Great gifts dedicated to 
one all-absorbing aim bring large op- 
portunities but they also bring great 
temptations, temptations which lesser 
men can scarcely understand. 

We are all far from claiming for 
him exemption from the common 
frailties of humanity, But of these | 
have no heart to speak, nor would you 
care to hear. The holy calm into 
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which he has entered has cast its sac- 
redness back over his life and it be- 
comes us, his fellow transgressors, to 
leave his sins with his Saviour. It 1s 
uot possible for us to speak or even tO 
think with absolutely judicial impar- 
tiality of one whom we have loved, 
who has done us incalculable service, 
and up to whom we have always look- 
ed with some degree of admiration. 
Our affection and esteem must always 
transfigure him with a halo of ideal 
erandeur and cast the shadings of hu- 
man weakness entirely into the back- 
ground, 

To rear a suitable memorial to the 
worthy dead is to confer a benefit on 
the living. The monument which pre- 
serves the name constantly reminds us 
of how much we are indebted to the 
past and keeps us in communion with 
the spirit and ideals of our departed 
brethren. Amid the trials and bitter 
disappointments of the present it sets 
before us in visible symbol the assur- 
ance that no earnest self-forgetful life 
has been lived in vain, and it throws 
around our spirits some measure of 
peace from the eternal years. The 
monument whose foundations have 
been laid will be one appropriate to 
the spirit and aims of him whose name 
it bears. It most fitly associates his 
memory with those ceremonial occas- 
‘ons in this University when the re- 
sults of its sessional work are summed 
up and its honours bestowed. The 
completion of it will be a sacred trust 
which those’ who have begun it will 
doubtless faithfully discharge. We 
trust it may long stand to afford op- 
portunity for the ctizens of Kingston 
and visitors from all parts of our Do- 
minion to have communion with this 
‘astitution in its work of quickening 
intellectual life, stimulating genius 


and rewarding merit in this young 
land. 

May it long serve to perpetuate the 
name which this University delights 
to honour and to remind the genera- 
tions that are to come that here there 
once lived and labored and suffered 


and died a fearless, original and pow- 
erful man! 


THE UNVEILING OF ‘THE MEMORIAL 
TABLET, 


When Professor Ross had complet- 
ea his address, the Chancellor called 
upon Mr. Wallace to introduce the 
second important ceremony of the 
day. 

MR. WALLACE. 


Among the many tributes to our 
late lamented Principal, that have been 
and are still being paid by public men 
and by the Church, the students of 
(Queen's University would offer theirs. 
There is no community or body of 
persons who feel the loss of Princi- 
pal Grant more than do the students 
of this University. He may be miss- 
ed by the community in general be- 
cause of his prophetic insight into pub- 
lic affairs, by the Trustees of this Un- 
iversity because of his wise counsels, 
and by the Senate because of his tried 
leadership; but he is missed by us be- 
cause of all these qualities and others. 
He was our King. We admired and 
honoured him. It would hardly be 
too much to say we were hero wor- 


shippers and Principal Grant was our 


hero. 

When he represented us before the 
public or debated the issues of the day 
by speech or by pen we were always 
proud of him. When we met him in 
the class-room we admired him for 
his lucidity, simplicity and definite- 
ness as a teacher. Above all as our 
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Principal who presided over us, and 
Went in and out among us, we loved 
him for the strength which was com- 
bined in him with gentleness and gen- 
erosity. Born as he was to rule, he 
never disregarded a request trom us, 
and even when our request could not 
be granted we always felt the refusal 
was due to his wise consideration for 
our own best interests. Even his re- 
buke, decided as it sometimes was, 
was only kindness in a sterner form. 

He treated us as men, and ever tried 
to cultivate in us that reverence for 
self, which prevents a man from stoop- 
ing to a low or mean deed. His tun- 
flagging zeal, fearless courage, and 
singleness and unselfishness of pur- 
pose have been a continual inspiration 
to us, and have tended to develop in 
us that spirit of self-reliance which he 
himself possessed in so eminent a de- 
oree. 

Such was our Principal to us, “the 
elements so mixed in him, that nature 
might stand up and say to all the 


world, this was a man.” In token 


therefore of what Principal Grant has 
heen and still is to us, and as a slight 
mark of our appreciation and sense of 
loss, we beg you, sir, Mr. John McIn- 
tyre, K.C,, as an old friend of the 
Principal, to unveil this tablet, and as 
representative of the Board of Trus- 
tees to accept it from the Alma Mater 
Society and give it the prominent place 
it now occupies in this Hall. 
MR. M’INTYRE. 


On behalf of the Trustees of 
Queen’s University I accept this tab- 
let as an additional tribute of your af- 
fection for the late venerated Princi- 
pal. In his lifetime, and amidst the 
activities of these academic halls, his 
vigour and tireless energy were €ver 


all inspiration to you, the tranquillity 
of the tomb does not appear to have 
weakened, as it could not, the remem- 
brance of his lofty example. We 
shall look upon this tablet as another 
visible expression of your admiration 
for your teacher, counsellor, friend, 
Your reference in the inscription to 
the single building suggests a reminis- 
cence which | may be pardoned for 
noting. I recollect very well the ar- 
rival of Principal Grant in the city 
twenty-five years ago, on St. An- 
drew’s Day, 1877. He was escorted 
by the Alma Mater Society—a very 
much smaller body than it now js— 
from the station through the streets 
of Kingston to the house of the be- 
loved Professor McKerras, on John- 
ston street, on the steps of which he ad- 
dressed a large concourse of students 
and citizens. In the following week 
he was installed as Principal in the 
City Hall. With the unquenchable 
zeal which was ever his characteristic, 
he proceeded to develop his plans. In 
the following Spring a meeting of the 
citizens of Kingston assembled in the 
City Hall to devise measures for the 
establishment of Queen’s College on a 
firmer basis. The Principal invited 
me to be the chairman of that meeting, 
as I happened to be the Mayor of the 
City for that year, 1878. At that 
meeting the subscriptions were started 
which resulted in the erection of this 
building, the gift of the citizens of 
Kingston, The corner stone was laid 
in the following spring by her Royal 
Highness the Princess Louise. That 
building is the first of the six build- 
ings referred to in your inscription. 
Your reference to the famous arch- 
itect of the grand old English Cathed- 
ral is therefore most apposite, and I 
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may be allowed to make even an ear- 
lier comparison, and point to these 
surroundings, and to the Principal’s 
work for Kingston, for Canada and 
for the Empire as his monument more 
enduring than brass. You have re- 
ferred to the manifold characteristics 
which have made him part and parcel 
of Canadian history for the past quar- 
ter of a century. 

“His life was gentle, and the ele- 


ments 
So mixed in him, that Nature 


might stand up, 
And say to all the world, this was 
a man.” 

Let us then, at the shrine of our il- 
lustrious departed, remember our res- 
ponsibilities as students, professors, 
trustees, citizens. [et us renew our 
resolutions .to stand by this institution 
in this the signal hour of her bereave- 
ment and loss. I know that our late 
Principal, if his voice could now be 
heard, would proclaim in emphatic 
tones, “Up and be doing—weeping 
may endure for a night; a stop to in- 
action and reverie.” Let us imbibe 
his spirit and act as the worthy inher- 
itors of his zeal and ambition. At 
the same time and amidst the solemn- 
ities of this requiem service, it 1s so 
human, and because so human So ap- 
propriate, that within these walls, 
which have so frequently rung with 
the strong, manly, eloquent voice now 
silenced, we should breathe the long- 
ing aspiration: 

“C), for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 


The tablet which now rests under 


the portrait of our late Principal, bears. 


the following imscription : 

“In loving memory of George Mon- 
ro Grant, D.D., LL.D., C.M.G. Born 
in Nova Scotia, Dec, 22nd, 1835. 


Principal of this University from Dec. 
Sth, 1877, till his death, May 10th, 
1902. Author, teacher, speaker and 
administrator he was eminent alike in 
the educational world, in the church 
and in public affairs. His manly 
character, fearless love of truth and 
untiring service to Queen’s University 
were a constant inspiration to the stu- 
dents. Under his wise guidance, the 
University prospered greatly, having 
grown from one single building to the 
present six forming the quadrangle, 
and having increased three-fold its 
teaching staff and six-fold the number 
of its students. “Si monumentum re- 
guiris circumspice.” Erected by the 
Alma Mater Societv, Nov. 6th, 1902.” 


THE ADDRESS OF PREMIER ROSS, 


The Hon. G. W. Ross was the last 
speaker, and as he arose he was greet- 
ed with marked applause. He es- 
teemed it a very high honour, he said, 
to be invited to take part in the me- 
morial service, and was glad to be pre- 
sent to bear testimony to what Prin- 
cipal Grant had done for education 
and for Canada. Proceeding, he 
said: fw A 

“Principal Grant was a great edu- 
cationalist. I do not speak of his 
work as Principal of Queen’s Univer- 
sity—that speaks for itself. These 
halls and corridors are still resonant 
with his voice. The stately pile of 
buildings on the campus tells the story 
of his untiring energy and his capac- 
ity for rousing into activity the lag- 
gard generosity of his countrymen. I 
think it might be fairly said that Prin- 
cipal Grant refounded Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Or to use a scriptural expres- 
sion, under him Queen’s was “born 
again.” He gave her hands to help 
herself in the sense she never could be- 
fore. He gave force and expression 
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to her views in the Educational Coun- 
cils of the country. He secured for 
her an income by which she can spend 
her life in ease and comfort, all her 
working days, and with reasonable 
endowments for old age. He enlarg- 
ed greatly the circle of her friends and. 
acquaintances. He fortified her by a 
Mining School of great _uselulness. 
He filled her various Chairs with the 
best talent available, at home or 
abroad, and he sent annually from her 
halls a host of graduates filled with 
enthusiasm for her prosperity. In 
these respects, Principal Grant bears 
the stamp of educational statesman- 
ship for initiative as well as for exe- 
cutive ability. — . 

Principal Grant’s views of the kind 
of education best suited for the Cana- 
dian people were quite pronounced. 
He was not a specialist, as that term 
is generally understood. His rule 
Was first, generalize, then when you 
have discovered your aptitudes, spe- 
cialize. He always, so far as I knew, 
(and I think I knew his Opinions 
well), believed that education is 
breadth, not narrowness, that the ma- 
jority of men have to adjust them- 
selves to a variety of conditions in life 
and so their education should antici- 
pate these conditions. I do not mean 
to say that Principal Grant did not 
consider specialization an important 
part of University work, but he 
thought the first duty of the Univer- 
sity was to provide a comprehensive 
course of instruction for the many, 
placing specialization more in the field 
of post-graduate work than in the 
regular course of study. Even in the 
matter of elective studies I always felt 
the Principal held somewhat conser- 
vative views. A University, in his 
judgment, represented a certain stand- 


ard of culture which he claimed could 
not be divorced from the study of the 
classical languages. Oxford and 
Cambridge, though in some respects 
slow in adapting themselves to mod- 
ern conditions, represented his ideal of 
a great University better than Har- 
vard or Cornell, and in this view I be- 
lieve he is simply sustained by the re- 
cord in literary circles of those two 
ideals of scholarship. 

With all his anxiety for the im- 


, provement of an Arts’ course on liter- 


ary lines, Principal Grant had a keen 
perception of the practical advantages 
to the student and to the country of 
the study of the sciences. It was this 
conviction that led to the establish- 
ment of a Mining School within easy 
reach of the University. Tt was this 
conviction that extended the old labor- 
atories of Queen’s, and it is through 
the practical working out of this con- 
viction that you are able to gather in 
this city a class of young men whose 
knowledge of Geology, Mineralogy 
and Metallurgy has already done a 
good deal towards the development of 
the natural resources of the Province. 
Technical education in its higher de- 
partments of study is the pioneer of 
those great commercial enterprises 
which demand constant improvement 
in transportation, cheap methods for 
the utilization of the waste products 
of our factories and our mines and of 
bringing to our doors, at the lowest 
cost, the raw material of all our indus- 
tries. T expect the next twenty years 
will furnish abundant proof that tech- 
nical education in all its branches, 
high and low, is the handmaid of real 
prosperity and progress, 

Principal Grant was a great Cana- 
dian—and IT do not use the word 
“great” in the sense of being richly 
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cudowed intellectually, although | in- 
lend it to have that significance. 1 
Use it rather in the sense that he al- 
Ways labored to impress upon Cana- 
dians the greatness of their own coun- 
try and its institutions. Two phases 
of that purpose were most striking mm 
his career: (1) he believed in the un- 
ion of British North America under 
one Government, and, secondly, in the 
equality of all races and creeds under 
that government. At the time ot Con- 
federation Principal Grant was a resi- 
dent of his native Province, Nova Sco- 
tia, and notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion by the majority of the people of 
that Province to the federal compact, 
he never hesitated to declare his un- 
bounded faith in the possibilities of the 
union proposed. To him separation 
meant weakness if not extinction. The 
larger horizon which the Dominion 
afforded to our people he regarded Ws 
essential to our national development, 
and during the years that elapsed since 
that union was accomplished, few 
voices were more potent than his in 
the assertion that the Canadian peo- 
ple were equal to every obligation 
Which their new constitution imposed 
upon them, whether it was the devel- 
Opment of the resources of the coun- 
try or the settlement of internal strife, 
or the assertion of their own rights, 
or the peacefy] administration of their 
Own affairs. [f any problem affecting 
the well-being of the country had to 
be solved, he had the courage to face 
it with a view to its solution, In the 
words of Dr. Dillon in a recent article 
in the “Contemporary Review,” he as- 
sumed “it is not ours to sit still and 
idly watch for evolution to do our 
work : we are evolution.” And in that 
spirit he sought so to steady public 
opinion as to secure qa rational solu- 


tion for every problem that confronted 
him in Church or State. 

Again there were few men in Can- 
ada who realized more fully than did 
Principal Grant the future possibili- 
ties Of Canada. Perhaps many have 
forgotten that thirty years ago he 
travelled from ocean to ocean with the 
distinguished Chancellor of this Uni- 
versity, who was then Chief Engineer 
of the Public Works Department of 
the Dominion, to make a flying survey 
of the proposed route for the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. In his interest- 
ing narrative of that expedition he 
tells us that he left Halifax on the 1st 
of July and reached Victoria on the 
lith of October, having travelled in 
all 5,314 miles, 2,185 miles of which 
were by waggon or saddle and 485 by 
canoes or row boats. The distance 
trom Halifax to Victoria was accom- 
plished in 103 days, and as an illus- 
tration of the progress made by Cana- 
da the same distance can now be over- 
taken in almost as many hours. As 
an instance of his enthusiasm for the 
country, which he had seen from sea 
to sea, permit me to quote his own 
epitome of the journey: 

“We travelled from. the sea-pastures 
and coal-fields of Nova Scotia and the 
forests of New Brunswick, - almost 
from historic Louisburg up the St. 
Lawrence to historic Quebec ; through 
the great Province of Ontario, and on 
lakes that are really seas; by copper 
and silver mines so rich as to recajl 
stories of the Arabian N ights, though 
only the rim of the land has been ex- 
plored; on the chain of Jakes where. 
the Ojibbeway is at home in his canoe, 
to the great plains where the Cree js 
equally at home on his horse; through 
the praire Province of Manitoba, and 
rolling meadows and park-like coun- 
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try, equally fertile, out of which a 
dozen Manitobas shall be carved in 
the next quarter of a century; along 
the banks of rivers full-fed from the 
exhaustless glaciers of the Rocky 
Mountains, and watering the ‘great 
lone land’; over illimitable coal meas- 
ures and deep woods; on to the moun- 
tains which open their gates, more 
widely than to our wealthier neigh- 
bors to lead us to the Pacific; down 
deep gorges filled with mighty tim- 
ber, and rivers whose ancient deposits 
are gold beds, sands like those of Pac- 
tolus and channels choked with fish; 
on to the many harbors of mainland 
and island, that look right across to 
the old Eastern Thule ‘with its rosy 
pearls and _ golden-roofed palaces,’ 
and open their arms to welcome the 
swarming millions of Cathay; over all 
this we had travelled, and it was all 
Our OWN.” 

And then with a burst of enthus- 
iasm he exclaimed, “Thank God, we 
have a country.’ And may we not 
add to this expression of the Princi- 
pal: Where is there another country 
on the globe to which this description 
would apply? 

But I said that Principal Grant also 
believed in the equality of every race 
and creed under our constitution, 
How could he be a great Canadian if 
this were not a cardinal article of his 
creed. Ina mixed community no na- 
tionality can assert an exclusive right 
to the prerogatives of government. 
Where all share in its burdens as well 
as in its privileges, all should have 
equal rights in its administration. 


Justice is not born of human lineage. 


Her reign iS universal and any people 
or class who attempt to monopolize 
her privileges do so at the peril of their 


own liberty. 


It was in this spirit that Principal 
Grant demanded for all races and 
creeds equality under the law. And 
how much of bitterness and hate and 
prejudice the adoption of this princi- 
ple would remove. How much theo- 
logical and political and racial, and 
even academical contention, would 
give way before its benign influence 
and how cheerfully would the child- 
ren of a common Father bear life’s 
burdens if they could only believe that 
neither creed nor race gives them pre- 
cedence over each other. 

Principal Grant was a great Imper- 
ialist, and this sentiment was founded 
upon his Canadianism. As the union 
of all the British Provinces was, to 
his mind, the central force of Canad- 
ian greatness, so the union of all its 
Colonies was the central force of the 
British Empire. Imperialism did not 
mean the sacrifice of autonomy or the 
surrender of any privilege of self-gov- 
ernment which we possessed. Imper- 
ialism as promulgated by Principal 
Grant simply meant the orderly ar- 
rangement of all the forecs of the em- 
pire around the Mother Country for 
the advancement of a common civilj- 
zation, and if need be, the defence of 
common liberty. Thirty years ago he 
wrote, after his trip across the contin- 
ent, already referred to: “Only one 
course is possible consistent with the 
self-respect that alone gains the res- 
pect of others. ‘That is to seek in the 
consolidation of the Empire a common 
Imperial citizenship with common res- 
ponsibilities, and a common inherit- 
ance.” Who should say that such as- 
Pirations should not command the 
sympathy of every British subject the 
world over? And so with these 
thoughts I leave the memory of our 
friend not to the tablet upon this wall 
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for that time will corrode, but to this 
splendid monument of stone and mor- 
tar which surrounds us—that, too, 
will vanish and decay—] leave it to 
the pen of the historian, and to those 
mysterious forces 

“Whose echoes roll from soul to 

soul 
Forever and forever,” 


It was said that no general ever left 
the presence of Lord Chatham with- 
out feeling that he was-thereafter a 
braver man. No Canadian can study 
Principal Grant’s career without feel- 
ing that he was a worthy son to “the 
manor born,” and that his character 
will bear imitation in its breadth, its 
toleration and its enthusiasm, in all 
that pertains to the honour and glory 
of the nation. 

Premier Ross resumed his seat amid 
great applause, and the benediction by 


Dr. Jordan closed the proceedings of 


a day long to be remembered in the 
history of Queen’s. 


faiteeauemenetin 
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W. L. GRANT, M.A. 
The only surviving member of the family. 


A PERSONAL TRIBUTE. 
Being an addregs delivered at a Union Meeting of the 
a M. UC. A. and Y. W.. A, Friday evening, November 
7th, by Protessor Dyde. 

i a time when the authorities of 
A the University are holding a pub- 
lic memorial service, and with visible 
signs of mourning draping this Hall, 
| need offer no apologies for speaking 
to you about our departed Principal, 
whom all, who knew him even slight- 
ly, esteemed ; whom all who knew him 
well, honoured and loved. Who of 
us can come up the little hill at the 
Arch Street entrance to the College 
grounds and pass by the shuttered 
windows without thinking of him who 
lived there? Who of us cannot yet 
see his familiar figure with the mor- 
tar board and red tassel? Who of us 
can sit in this room, even if we do not 


_ turn our eyes to the portrait, without 


hearing again his well-known voice ? 


_ It is hard to believe that the Principal- 


ship of Queen’s is vacant, or at least 
hard to reconcile ourselves to the fact. 
When a great man passes away there 
is a silence of the ordinary sounds and 
a darkness which hides from our sight 
ordinary objects, and in the silence and 
darkness every sensitive mind seeks 
to disencumber itself of some of its 
own pettiness and to be more worthy 
of spiritual fellowship with him whom 
we call dead. He is not really dead, 
we know, but passed to be with those 
whom we as a University look up to, 
whose words we study in our class- 
rooms. Only for a little while it is 
hard to turn ourselves away from his 
tomb. 

An account of the Principal’s life I 
have no intention of giving, but, as I 
have known him almost since the day 
he came to Queen’s, took his classes as 
a student, taught under him for 13 
years, during six of which I was his 
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neighbor, | have had the privilege of 
his acquaintance and the greater priv- 
ilege of his friendship, and would like 
to pay to his memory what tribute | 
can. 

In the summer of 1879, I think it 
was, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church convened in Ot- 
tawa, and one of its distinguished 
members, having overworked himself 
in raising money for Queen's, was 1 
bed in St. Andrew's Church manse 
there, a little used up. The pastor of 
the Church at that time was the Rev. 
b. W. Gordon, now Professor Gor- 
don of Halifax Presbyterian College, 
a tried friend of Queen’s, and the sick 
man was Queen’s new Principal. | 
was preparing for matriculation at 
Queen’s at the time and, student-like, 
wanted to ask a question not about 
Homer or Virgil, but about the Clas- 
sics papers. These papers were set 
by Professor MacKerras, another of 
the men whose names are carved in 
Queen’s honour roll, and he required 
the candidate to connect the Greek or 
Latin word with its earlier Sanskrit 
form, a point on which, needless to 
say, even the High School teacher was 
none too well informed. When my 
*ouide reached the manse and learned 
that Principal Grant was ill, he pre- 
pared to leave, but was prevented by 
the Principal himself, who called down 
in a voice which sickness had not then 
been able to subdue, that we were to 
come upstairs. Then for the first 
time I saw the chief of this University 
rubbing his hair behind his ears, as 
was his wont in a moment of hesita- 
tion, and laughingly admitted that he, 
too, was nonplussed over the question. 





*Rev. Mr. Gavin he was, a high-minded citizen of 
Ottawa, anda familiar figure’on its streets. He 
took a deep interest in the young men of the city, 
and it gives us pleasure to mention his name here. 








‘That was my first glimpse of the Prin- 
cipal’s  pent-house brow, his subtle 
measuring eye, his columnar neck, a 
Hercules in his capacity of toil and in- 
terest in his college, a more than Her- 
cules in his clearness of judgment. 
Later on in his life the trustees of 
Queen's, fully aware long before ol 
the priceless value of their Principal's 
work, ordered him to take an extend- 
ed ocean trip, that he might recover 
from an illness brought on by another 
arduous campaign in behalf of his col- 
lege ; and almost at the very last, when 
an operation had, as the doctors said, 
resurrected him, he was heard to mur- 
mur a prayer for another chance— 
another chance to work for the much- 
loved University! Most of us are 
hero-worshippers at heart, and so in 
our imagination the halo gathers 
quickly round the honoured head 


which is removed from our bodily 


sight. But we must resist the tempt- 
ation to deify the Principal, and must 
rather think of him as tempted like 
other men, and thus by keeping our 
minds clear of undisciplined sentiment 
may understand what a man can be. 
Many a student scene comes back 
to me freshly yet, illustrating differ- 
ent sides of the Principal’s character. 
In the days when all students were 
supposed to wear academic costume, 
not only in the College halls but with- 
in the University grounds, the Prin- 
cipal one day touched my shoulder 
from behind and pointing to my felt 
hat, said: “That’s a strange college 
cap you have on!” Another time af- 
ter class he took me quietly aside and 
told me that the class-room was not the 
Proper place to pare one’s nails, illus- 
trating, both in what he said and in 
his considerate way of saying it, not 
only his sense of order, but his gentle- 
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Manly instincts. ile uothing com- 
Mon did or mean, even when he, al- 
Teady broken by the ravages of the 
disease which finally carried him off, 
While discussing, it may be, some 
public question, stooped with an ex- 
ertion visible to the onlooker to pluck 
a dandelion or pick up a chip or turi 
and carry it carefully into the house to 
be burned. lt was the way of a man 
Who never thought that attention to 
details was beneath his place. 

t*rom these illustrations you must 
not gather that he tithed mint, anise 
and cumin to the neglect of weight- 
ler matters. Many a one of you could 
duplicate my own experience, when 
he, taking me one day along the shore 
of our beautiful lake, advised me to 
continue the study of the classics ; he, 
the Principal of the University, with 
his own students in theology to claim 
his thought, had yet a direct interest 
in the career of a student in arts. 
flere is another incident containing 
elements of the heroic. On one oc- 
Casion the vast Majority of the stu- 
dents in arts felt that their holiday at 
Christmas had been unduly shortened, 
aud decided to Stay away for some 
days from class.’ The faculty heard 
of the plan and we 
to it—and excitement ran high. In 
the class-room now occupied by Dr. 
Knight in the Medical building, the 
students had gathered in secret con- 
clave, when the Principal pale but de- 
termined opened the door and entered 
the room. The dust which rests up- 
on the rights and wrongs of that lit- 
tle trouble | have no intention of dis- 
turbing, but wish merely to portray a 
scene. The promiscuous crowd of 
students Standing round in groups 
(there were no seats), and one or two 
of the leaders on the platform, the 


re known to object | 
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Principle an unwelcome visitor, quiet- 
ly but firmly stating the case from the 
standpoint of the University authori- 
ties. What wiser course could he 
have pursued than to treat the sty- 
dents as reasonable men? Many a 
time have we seen him presenting to 
an audience unpalatable views, but 
never have 1 seen him more sumple 
aud manly than he was that day. The 
performance of such unpleasant duties 
we learned to expect from him, or we 
expected it from no one else. 

He was greater than his office and 
never airaid to be natural. More 
than once has he laughingly told how 
the little denizens of Deacon street 
would run to him as they saw him 
coming to find out if there wer 
candies in his box. To their cheery 
“Hello!” he answered almost invar- 
lably with a cordial “Good morning |" 
recognized as one of the number and 
yet instinctively suggesting to them 
a true courtesy. Ont [ttle girl, as | 
know, and more than one, 1 am mor- 
ally certain, when the crape was put 
upon the door, sobbed as if her heart 
would break because she would never 
see the Principal again. When a vis- 
itor called he never looked blankly up 
as though absorbed in his own 
thought. It is true that he was Spar- 
ing of his time, and indeed careful also 
Of the time of his visitor, but while 
with you he was at your service un- 
reservedly, it made no difference who 
you were. | have known him listen 
to me with an attention out of all pro- 
portion to the value of what [ had to 
Say. | 

How can I tell you of the way he 
filled his office? His acquaintance 
with and interest 1n the students were 
unequalled. He followed closely the 
fortunes of every athletic team, eager 
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that it should win, but determined that 
it should play an honourable game. 
No figure was more familiar in the 
foutball line than his; 0 one was more 
desirous than he of getting near the 
game; no one more concerned that 
discipline | should _be respected. 
Though he desired victory, he placed 
above victory the untarnished reputa- 
tion of a true sportsman. | 
What generous assistance he alway's 
gave to all students societies, urging 
in the different Christian associations, 
both the value of high ideals and also 
the strong claims of thing's as they are, 
and when a college debate was up, 
generously explaining his own meth- 
ods and drawing from a varied exper- 
lence. He knew the calendar and 
was alert to help any student in diff- 
culty over his course. The power 
which makes a calendar is a power 
which can break it, and sometimes he 
surprised even the least circumspect 
member of Scnate by the boldness 
with which he threw all calendar reg~ 
ulations to the winds, when they seem- 
ed to him to be clearly unable to meet 
the case. 


He kept his hand on all departments 
of the University, not sim 
ed in but forming plans { 
arts and science, 


ply interest- 
or medicine, 
as well as theology. 
In fact as well as in name he was our 
head and guide. If he neglected any- 
thing it was himself. 
He was well aware that he college 
belonged to the general social order. 
He was deeply interested in the church 
with which Queen's is historically 
connected, no one more quickly than 
he seeing its needs and shaping its 
policy. Home and foreign missions 
both received his support, French 
evangelization alone finding little fav- 
our in his eyes, both because of his 
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large patriotism and because he felt jt 
to be almost a crime for Christian to 
seek to proselytize Christian, when so 
much real work was being left un- 
done. He was ever alert to co-operate 
as far as was possible with other 
Christian denominations, and in this 
regard will be greatly missed, few 
men in Canada having the necessary: 
ardour and tact to carry out such delj- 
cate pioneer work. His liberal views 
were shown in the character of the 
sunday afternoon addresses, the The- 
ological Alumni Conferences and de- 
nominational standing of the men to 
whom this College has offered its hon- 
orary D.D. degree. 

His service to the country at large 
! cannot profess to estimate. His de- 
sire to know our big country mtimate- 
ly from ocean to ocean Was only an in- 
dication of his deep interest in the wel- 
fare of Canada, material and spiritual. 
Moreover, the sea was only a bond of 
union connecting the mother land with 
her vigorous young blood. But he had 
genuine faith in some sovereign good 
for all mankind, and so his Imperial- 
ism never took the offensive form of 
offering to fight the world in arms, 
but rather the form of the best politi- 
cal instrument for benefitting the race. 

“And then he understood the place 
occupied by any living college in the 
world of intelligence. He knew that 
every professor ought to be a personal 
friend of those whom Ruskin calls the 
great dead, and that here every stu- 
dent ought to form with them a life. 
long friendship. He was aware too, 
that the behavior of the colleges in 
this regard determined jin consider- 
able measure the status of oyr country 
amcengst the civilized peoples of the 
world. Often has he pointed out that 
the object of a university was not pri- 
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marily to impart information but to 
inculcate a standard by which to dis- 
tinguish what was really true and ex- 
cellent from what was true and excel- 
lent only in appearance. All through 
his after life the student who had be- 
come embued with the genuine univer- 
sity spirit would never lose sight of 
this difference, would be slow to burn 
incense before a false shrine, and 
would seek to keep some moments, 
however few, at least once a week, in 
which to perpetuate and renew his in- 
timacy with the real blue-blood and 
true aristocrats of the world. The 
College ought to be a gateway into this 
spirit world. 1f it were not it would 
be better that it should not exist at 
all—and the Principal, severly honest, 
unflinchingly loyal to truth, dared to 
put the question whether Queen’s had 
this ultimate right to exist or not. 
But if the college were the means by 
which great thoughts and high aims 
were impressed upon the students, lit- 
tle else mattered in comparison, ‘The 
Principal was fond of saying that two 
men sitting one on each end of a log 
might be a college, and stone build- 
ings, fine library, expensive apparatus 
and imposing staff might not. In two 
ways he acted on this idea. J’irst, as 
Principal, he sought to make strong 
the real centre of the University, 
namely the Arts [aculty, and in the 
second place as teacher in theology he 
raised to life the heroes of ancient 
Israel. Anyone who was fortunate 
enough to have heard him lecture on 
the prophets and seen his ¢ye kindle 
and face light up might be excused for 


thinking that the generation of the. 


prophets was not yet extinct. 

And now a word or two on some of 
the elements of his inspiring person- 
ality. His generosity in money mat- 
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ters, his unilagging cffort to iniluence 
public sentiment, or as Principal Cav- 
en well expressed it, to tone up the 
public conscience by pulpit, press and 
plattorm, all these things were only 
the outer marks of a permanent and 
fundamental faith—his trust in the in- 
creasing reasonableness of men and 
goodness of the world. emarkable, 
aud indeed in my experience unique, 
was his habit of siding with your bet- 
ter self against your inferior self, the 
self which was expressed in your us- 
ual acts and utterances. Often with- 
out direct criticism and by a seeming- 
ly simple word or two the more con- 
ventional standard of social inter- 
course was removed, aud a higher 
standard introduced. So persistently 
did he dwell in this region of intellect- 
ual and moral honesty that much hard 
and, I may say, nasty work was placed 
in his hands. Friendship was there- 
fore with him a more real and deeper 
thing than it commonly is. In ordin- 
ary friendship there is often a weak 
acceptance of the other's ideas, sup- 
pression of one’s own convictions, or 
absence of all occasion to form con- 
victions, in short no real mental or 
moral growth. But Principal Grant 
could not accept friendship on that 
basis, and man of the world though 
he was and deep in affairs, had a 
strangely simple and unsullied mind. 
Placed in a position of public respons- 
ibility and dealing with complex social 
forces he was subject to temptations 
which others do not experience. What 
would have destroyed many another 
good man’s character only served like 
a well built ship, he could show his 
bre best when there blew a gale. 
Some day the purity of his purpose 
will be ranked as high as the admitted 
clearness of his judgment. I do not 
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Well know what it is which makes a 
Prophet, but one mark of a prophet is 
that he can say “Thus saith the Lord,” 
by which I mean that he unfailingly 
Insists upon a high ideal of thought 
and action; and in that sense no man 
I have ever known has a better right 
to the name. 

And this unusual and unselfish gen- 
erosity and honesty he exercised. in 
public also. That was why he never 
feared to be in a minority, never hesi- 
tated, intrepid general as he was. He 
led a forlorn hope. He always look- 
ed ahead to the time when worth and 
truth would win, and win in the sense 
of being accepted. Hence he turned 
minorities into majorities by his trust 
in the sober second thought, the con- 
cealed but real though often inoper- 
ative better judgment of a popular as- 
sembly. By drawing this their bet- 
ter self out of its retreat he made 
many a meeting ashamed to act other- 
Wise than in an outspoken and manly 
way. 

Hence this generosty and simplici- 
ty of action was closely akin to the 
wide vision of the statesman. A 
statesman, if I am not mistaken, must 
he wisely optimistic, must not only be- 
lieve in the right but see how, even in 
difficult times, to keep the way clear 
for its ultimate triumph—and these 
two qualities the Principal possessed 
In a wonderfy] perfection of balance. 
With a great deal of the ardour of the 
reformer went a clear grasp of the 
immediate obstacles to be overcome. 
Some have the ardour and Jack the 
clear sight and in their intemperate 
zeal destroy without being able to 
build. Some have a clear apprehen- 
sion of the problem hut no prophetic 
impulse and compound with forces 
which they cannot stem. The Prin- 
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cipal was neither rash nor despairing, 
but kept steadily on, never doubting 
clouds would break and indeed dis- 
persing them by the very vigour of his 
faith. That is what constitutes a true 
statesman, and in the place in which 
he moved, and the position which he 
carved out for himself he manifested 
these qualities in a most striking de- 
eree. When others slept he stood as 
sentinel guarding the college or the 
country against evils and = dangers 
which most of us were too blind even 
to see. Gladly but quietly he gave up 
heart’s ease and bore the burden of our 
general weal, thus acting what 
Shakespeare well knew to be the part 
of a true king. Our king is gone, 
and after his life’s toil and anxiety he 


sleeps in peace, but the interests which 


he had most at heart, can be conserved 


only by a continuance of his methods. 
At this critical time, when the Princi- 
palship is vacant and our honoured 
Vice-Principal has been temporarily 
laid aside, T would like not only those 
who are within the sound of my voice, 
but all who desire to honour the name 
of Principal Grant, to hold themselves 
more directly than ever before res- 
ronsible for the institution for which 
he spent so much of his life. In the 
wide ranks of our Alma Mater and its. 
phalanx of staunch friends, there are 
many, infected and inspired by him, 
ready to pick up and carry forward 
the standard which he held aloft so 
long and well. Since Moses is dead, 
it is we, trained in his camp and under 
his eye, who must go in and possess 
the land. 

My young friends, with the death 
of Principal Grant, a loss whose ex- 
tent we vet perhaps fail fully to guage, 
one volume in the history of the col- 
lege comes tO an end. I ask you to 
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think seriously over the life recorded 
there and aim to make your own its 
high faith. If you do I have no fears 
for your future, the future of this uni- 
versity and the future of our country. 
S. W. DypE. 


A TRIBUTE FROM THE LADIES. 


A” we gathered to witness the lay- 
ing of the corner stone, our feel- 
ings were surely both of joy and sor- 


row. What a day of triumph 
such a ceremony would have 
been to our beloved’ Principal! 
As the procession wended its 


way from the Senate room we, as 
students, first realized our loss. We 
miss him in the halls, but there beside 
our much-honoured Chancellor we 
missed him more than ever before. 
How many times we have seen him in 
that procession, his head reverently 
bowed as occasion warranted, or 
raised with a glowing countenance, 
shedding his wonderful smile on all 
around him, his measured and state- 
ly tread in his place of leadership, all 
bespeaking the man he was. But this 
is the first time his place is vacant— 
a place not easy to be filled—and one 
and all must have been impressed with 
the sense of our great loss and our 





great sorrow. 

If the Principal showed one char- 
acteristic more than another we might 
say it was his great liberality in 
thought. Of this he was continually 
giving evidence from the time he en- 
tered upon his duties in Queen’s until 
he was called from his labors to his 
eternal rest. One aspect of this con- 
cerns us Most intimately. When he 
came here twenty-five years ago the 
higher education of women and such 
various qttestions connected with it, as 
» co-education in the recognized colleges 


of the country, and the fitness of wo- 
men for professional and industrial 
careers, were discussed everywhere. 
At the inaugural lecture of the ninth 
session Of the Montreal Ladies’ Edu- 
cational Association, in 1879, he ex- 
pressed himself on the matter thus: 
“Tf it be true that in this world there 
is nothing great but man, and in man 
nothing great but mind, then to ne- 
elect the proper cultivation of the mind 
is sin against our highest interests. 
* *  * Throw no obstacle in the 
way of those women who seek to de- 
velop and cultivate to the utmost their 
higher nature, intellectual, emotional 
and moral. Let them know that all 
the avenues and all the pages of know- 
ledge are open to them; and that it is 
not unworthy of their sex to think and 
to hope.” 

On the matter of co-education he 
gave evidence of a similar liberal spirit 
in the same address, and answered ob- 
jections thus: “The essential idea of 
college life is that students have attain- 
ed to years of understanding and are 
to be trusted. Professors who cannot 
manage students on this principle have 
mistaken their vocation, and students 
who are strangers should be taken or 
sent home as soon as possible.” This 
was the keynote of his treatment of 
students throughout—trust them, put 
them on their honor, make of them 
men and women. He believed that 
what we expect from men we will get 
from them and he was seldom disap- 
pointed. 

In this as in everything he proved 
himself not merely a man of ideas but 
of action, for that same vear two 
ladies—Misses Augusta Stowe and 
Elizabeth Smith (Mrs. Shortt) ,— 
having been successful in passing the 
natrictlation examination before the 
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Council of Physicians and Surgeons, 
trusting to the liberal spirit of Queen’s 
applied for admittance to classes in 
medicine, and the following spring the 
\ledical Faculty opened classes for 
women, largely through the influence 
of Principal Grant. Since then, of 
course, those classes have been closed, 
but the fact that Queen's was the first 
to admit the ladies shows the charac- 
teristic spirit of the institution and its 
Principal. Iollowing the example of 
the Medical T*aculty, the following 
year ladies were admitted to the Arts 
Faculty. We need but mention the 
fact that the first lady graduate, in 
1884—Miss Fitzgerald—received on 
her graduation day from the hands of 
our late Principal a memento-pin, to 
show the great interest Principal Grant 
took in the women students. 

Nor did that interest flag. From 
the time they entered he proved the 
trusted friend and beloved Principal 
of every student. He and Mrs. Grant 
continually had the interests of the 
girls at heart, and many a plan was 
thought out and executed by them by 
which the girls might be benefitted. 
Not a few of the women graduates of 
Queen’s can point back to the day 
when they first came to Ki 
the Principal himself piloted them 
around the city in search of a suitable 
boarding-house, Nothing was too 
much for him to do for them. His home 
was always Open to them, and his sym- 
pathy always with them in their diffi 
culties. The interest of both the 
Principal and Mrs. Grant in the girls 
of Queen’s might well be termed pat- 
ental. 

None of us will forget our first 
meeting with him, how in a few fitly- 
chosen words he would make himself 
acquainted not only with ourselves, 


ngston and 


but our home, our family and our past, 
Before that marvellously keen, yet 
wondrous kindly eye no seeming was 
permitted, but we were ourselves. He 
read our character, ana we felt him 
reading it, but felt at the same time 
our ideals raised and our whole being 
ennobled. We felt our littleness, but 
were not discouraged; our weakness, 
but were inspired to better things ; his 
very presence lifted us out of and be- 
yond our meaner selves to a higher and 
ideal self. 

His consideration for the girls was 
akin to his interest. Health is worth 
more than honours, and with this in 
view he would have wished the Arts 
course for them to extend over five 
years. He attended our little social 
functions and was always the most 
welcome of all our vuests. He had the 
interests of our societies ever before 
him and our efforts, however small, 
Were always duly appreciated. 

He believed in few rules and regu- 
lations, but preferred rather to place 
us on Our Own responsibility, and now 
that he has gone we feel that responsi- 
bility more than ever. The college 
spirit of which he, with us, was so 
proud, and which he did so much to 
promote, must not wane. He has been 
called from us at a time when we all 
would have most wished him with us 
—as we enter our new buildings and, 
as it were, a new era in the history of 
our college. Now he would have us 
put our shoulders to the wheel as he 
once did, rejoicing in the strength that 
remains to us, and none of us contd 
look at that procession without feeling 
with thankful hearts that though the 
chief has been called away we have 
great and strong leaders with us yet. 

A favorite quotation of his we can 


aptly apply: 
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Then welcome each rebuif 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand 

; but go; 

Be our joys three-parts pain! 

Strive, and hold .cheap the strain; 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, 
never grudge the throe! 


We have received a great rebuff, 
but the greater the difficulty the great- 
er the force and energy required, and 
let us do as he always did: face our 
difficulties like men. To the girls of 
Queen’s this applies equally, for we 
have our part to play and let us do it 
as becometh true women of Queen’s, 
as he whom we so greatly mourn 
would have us do. As his pres- 
ence once did, may his memory now 
inspire us to realize the best that is 
within us: 


“Thy converse drew us with delight, 
The men of rathe and riper years, 
The feeble soul, a haunt of fears, 
l‘orgot his weakness in thy sight. 
On thee the loval-hearted hung, 
The proud was half disarmed of 

pride, 
Nor cared the serpent at thy side 
To flicker with his double tongue. 


The stern were mild when thou wert 
by, 

The flippant put himself to school 

And heard thee, and the brazen fool 

Was softened, and he knew not why. 


While I, thy nearest, set apart 

And felt thy triumph was as mine; 

And loved them more that they were 
thine, 

The graceful tact, the Christian art; 


Nor mine the sweetness or the skill, 
Rut mine the love that will not tire 
And, bern of love the vague desire 
That spurs an imitative will.” 


A TRIBUTE FROM A COLLEAGUE 
AND FRIEND. 
_ the editor of the Journal has 
kindly asked me to bear a small 
share in the Memorial Number, I 
shall state briefly my own impressions 
and feelings. Though my close con- 
nection with Queen’s University 1s a 
matter of comparatively recent exper- 
ience, | can claim to have stood in at 
least two different positions in relation 
to its late Principal, first, as a distant 
admirer, and later, as a colleague and 
friend. Il can say in perfect sincerity 
that it was a privilege to have known 
(ieorge Monroe Grant, and an honour 
to have worked with him. He was a 
man of great capacity and wide range, 
of restless energy and fearless cour- 
age, of broad sympathies and high 
political wisdom. That a final criti- 
cal estimate of his character and 
career would show that he had the 
“defects of his qualities” maybe con- 
ceded without doing dishonour to his 
memory. This brief article is not a 
critical judgment but the tribute of 4 
friend, the testimony of one who feels 
that on the tenth of May last he suf- 
fered a personal bereavement. The 
removal of such a man is a loss to the 
community at large, and the blank 
left in the lives of those who really 
knew and loved him, is something that 
is not easily expressed in words. We 
had hoped that in recent vears he 
might have spared himself a little, and 
that he would have continued some 
time longer as our chief, until he had 
seen the first friit.of those plans which 
he had sketched with such holdness 
and faith. That prayer was not 
eranted, and as we look back with a 
sorrow that is free from bitterness 
we recognize that there was a fitness 
if not an ahsolute need of the soldier 
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dying at his post. Our hearts go 
Out in grateful homage as we remem- 
ber the unceasing labour, the heroic 
endurance, the patient suffering of 
the final years. “After life’s fitful 
fever he sleeps well.” May God give 
us strength to fulfil our vocation and 
meet the end with a faith as calm and 
as strong, 

[ had heard of Principal Grant as a 
leading churchman and as a man who 
took an interest in public affairs, the 
unsympathetic critic described him as 
a man who meddled in many things ; 








Pictou Academy when Principal Grant attended. 
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Glasgow University when Principal Grant attended. 


on the whole, I felt that the head of 
Queen's University was a remarkable 
man, possessing great strength and 
using his influence on behalf of a free 
broad view of life. When I after- 
wards heard him at the meetings of 
the General Assembly in St. John and 
London that impression was confirm- 
ed and deepened. The first time that 
I came into close contact with him was 
when he visited Strathroy five years 
ago to preach anniversary services. 
The visit was on his part a manifesta- 
tion of unselfishness. He might fair- 











Glasgow University at present, 
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ly have asked to be excused, and did 
make a suggestion to that effect, but 
when he knew that the disappointment 
would cause trouble and inconvenience 
to one who was at the time hampered 
by family affliction he gladly made the 
effort and rendered valuable service. 
This kindness in the home, and his in- 
terest in the varied life of the town 
was as much appreciated as his power 
inthe pulpit. I had made a social ex- 
periment in the line of temperance 
work by assistng in a plan to provide 
a place of recreation for vounge men. 
The form that this took aroused the 
criticism and opposition of some who 
regarded themselves as the real guar- 
dians of temperance and religion. I 
was glad to find that it met with his 
approval and he showed himself as a 
man possessed of a consuming zeal for 
righteousness, but remarkably free 
from small fads. As a result of the 
mecting it was my destiny to be thrown 
into closer relationship with Queen’s 
University and its Principal. I never 
ceased to admire his strength of char- 
acter and sanity of judgment. There 
was difference of opinion as to details 
as there alwavs must be, but one felt 
that the Principal looked at each man 
and his work from the point of view 
of the needs and interests of the whole 
institution. Any that he 
brought to bear was not for his per- 
If in any 


Pressure 


sonal convenience or gain. 
case he was exacting one felt that he 
id not spare himself. Reference has 
often been made to his ability to enter 
very largely into the special studies 
of other men, to appropriate and as- 
similate results with remarkable swift- 
ness and accuracy, intelligence and 
sympathy. Tlustrations might he giv- 
en of that. but in this connection it is 
More satisfactory to remember that, 11 
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the case of a man who did so much 
to broaden theological thought with- 
in his own church, this was a real 
movement of the heart and not a mere 
intellectual exercise. Distinctly do I 
remember his clear statement of the 
fact that the passage from all the old- 
er, stiffer views of the Bible to the 
larger, freer, more fruitful concep- 
tions had been a painful process. That 
also was a way of the cross. Though 
impatient with conecited fonorance 
and ready to fight fierce, narrow big- 
otry, Principal Grant was sympathetic 
towards men who were perplexed by 
new problems, and who clung -ena- 
ciously to the old because they were 
fearful of real loss, and did not see 
that new discoveries had enlarged and 
elorified the germ of truth that was 
in the ancient tradition. 

Hard battles he had to fight, the 
spirit of the soldier was in him and he 
seemed to be at his best when he met 
a foeman worthy of his steel. The 
original thinker and = the courageous 
hghter must meet nusunderstanding. 
Still there is something intensely pain- 
ful in the popular misunderstanding 
of a good man. Men at a distance 
nueht think that his contempt for by- 
laws meant looseness and weakness 
rather than mighty faith in the awward 
hfe, or that his opposition to prohibi- 
tion was a placing of vested interests 
above the needs of the tempted and 
the fallen, but surely that was either 
wilful prejudice or a sad mistake. He 
cared for the spiritual life of the 
young men committed to his care, and 
longed to se them so inspired with the 
Spirit of reverence and faith that thev 
would go forth to honour Jesus Christ 
in all departments of their life, and be 
real helpers of their fellowmen. 

Recently T visited a congregation 
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some miles west of Kingston, and met 
a gentleman whose remembrance of 
the Principal was summed up in the 
quotation of his words: “IT must keep 
track of my boys.” The “boy” in this 
case was the minister who was glad 
that his teacher should still take an 
interest in him and watch his career. 
A hittle while after 1 was called’to an 
interesting event a few miles east of 
our city, the mother of the family re- 
called the time when went to 
Kingston to take her daughter to col- 
lege and spoke gratefully of the Prin- 
cipal’s kindness and his courtesy in 
leaving his work to show her where 
to find the Registrar. Many incidents 
of a like nature might easily be given. 
Principal Grant seemed sometimes to 
disparage “visiting” in his addresses at 
the Conference. By that he meant to 
warn men against frittering away time 
on the street that ought to be spent in 
the study. He himself was always act- 
Ing the part of a good pastor, 

One word more as to the wholeness 
cud consistency of his life. It has al- 
Ways seemed to me that the varied as- 
pects of his life, the ereat efforts into 
Which he put his streneth, efforts for 
the upbuilding of Queen’s, for the un- 
ity of Canadian provinces, for the 
union of his own and other churches, 
for the consolidation of the scattered 
parts of the empire—that all these 
sprung from the same living faith in 
(rod and man. All forms of science, 
all sides of honest activity were for 
him parts of the one great revelation, 
aspects of the one eternal life. He 
would have heen the last to claim per- 
fection and we do not claim it for him. 
We would not desecrate his tomb by 
base, fulsome flattery, but those who 
knew him best believe that he was a 
man of large proportions, and, on the 


she 


whole, of noble life. His life was con- 
ditioned by the period in which his 
career Was cast and in its precise form 
cannot be repeated, but the faith that 
he manifested bids us believe that 
Providence is not exhausted, that for 
our University and our country there 
is a great future if we show ourselves 
worthy of it. There will be larger 
work and new names but those who 
have lived nobly have not lived in 
Vain W. G. Jorpan, 


THE RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE 
ALMA MATER SOCIETY. 

Hie Alma Mater Society desire 

to put on record their deep 
sense of the heavy loss which the Un- 
iversity in general and the student 
body in particular have sustained since 
the Society's last meeting in the death 
of our beloved Principal, Principal 
Grant's name can never cease to he 
identified with the name of Queen’s. 
It may well be said of him that he 
found her brick, and left her marble. 
When he came here twenty-five years 
ago to enrich and vitalize her with the 
forces of his brilliant manhood her 
students numbered 150, her teaching 
staff about twenty; her aecommoda- 
tion consisted of the present Medical 
College and of the building which now 
serves as Professors’ residences. This 
vear, a few months after his death, 
Hie student roll promises to approach 
nine hundred, the teaching staff ree- 
kons over seventy persons, the Campus 
is filled with commodious and IMpos- 
ing structures, his Monument, which 


their true builder, alas! never lived to 


see completed, containing more than 
ten times the aggregate building space 
with which he began his work. This 
unexampled expansion was due to him 
far more than to any other single mann, 
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Queen’s has risen to her present emi- 
nence through the unstinted devotion 
with which he lavished his splendid 
powers upon her elevation; she has 
grown to greatness because the life of 
a great man has been built into the 
substance of her life. 

But it is not merely our pride in the 
astonishing development of our Col- 
lege which makes us mourn the loss 
of Principal Grant. Every student in 
this University, who has had the priv- 
ilege of entering into personal contact 
with him, feels that he has lost in him 
a friend whose unwearied interest, 
wise counsels, weighty hut kind re- 
buke when need was, warm encour- 
agement and generous help in more 
cases than will ever be known, entitled 
him to no less sacred a name in his re- 
lations to his’ students than that of a 
second father. May we be indeed his 
sons and heirs to the immortal part of 
him, which we hope is destined to 
prove the enduring heritage of Queen’s, 
to his fearless trust in reason, to his 
reverence for the old and well-approv- 
ed, conjoined with openness to the ever 
expanding revelation of God’s truth; 
above all, to his single-hearted self- 
sacrificing love and service to our 
Alma Mater.” 


THANKSGIVING AND RETROSPECT, 
(An address to the Students of Oueen’r, delivered in 
Convagation Hall on the opening of the second term of 
the Sdésion. 1901-2, by Principal Grant.) 
Y address this evening is to be 
SO personal and autobiographical 
that to some outsiders it may Savour 
unduly of  self-consciousness. My 
only answer will be that it is addressed 
primarily not to outsiders but to you; 
and that you constitute, in a real spir- 
ital sense, my family. This has al- 
ways been so to a certain extent, and 
it is more so now than ever, because 
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the recent illness which threatened to 
end our earthly relations brought out 
on your part a warmth, strength and 
delicacy of affection that affected me 
profoundly, and will leave a lasting 
impress on my nature. The same 
cause brought out from the churches 
and from the people of Canada and 
especially of Kingston so generous a 
recognition of services which had 
never seemed to me anything but com- 
monplace duties, that it at first bewil- 
dered, and then—after emotion had 
given away to introspection—strength- 
ened, humbled, and I trust purified 
me. It seems, therefore, due to the 
public, next to you, that I. should ex- 
press, on the first possible occasion, my 
erateful obligation for the earnest 
pravers, loving inquiries, messages 
and gifts of all kinds appropriate to a 
sick bed, which were sent to my ward 
from far and near, and often from un- 
expected quarters. The only return 
I can make to you and to those known 
and unknown friends outside,—after 
giving hearty thanks to the Giver of 
all good, to faithful physicians and 
nurses and to all whose sympathy 
sweetened the cup | was drinking,— 
is to narrate honestly—so far as it is 
possible for an interested party to be 
strictly honest—how I was led to take 
the interest in educational, civic and 
public affairs which have received 
such wide and unexpected approval, 
and to state the principles which guid- 
ed me and which shall guide me to the 
end of life’s journey. Of failures and 
shortcomings I may not speak. Con- 


_fessions of weakness and sins are not 


for the public. Possibly, this retro- 
spect of the last thirty or forty years 
may be helpful to some, inasmuch as 
it teaches that neither great scholar. 
ship nor brilliant parts are needed to 
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gain the confidence of others as well 
as a reasonable measure of success in 
one’s undertakings; that nothing is 
needed but the possession of old-fash- 
ioned qualities which our fathers cul- 
tivated and which made them strong; 
and that above all, the indispensable 
requisite is that we shall be true to 
ourselves, that is, to the highest self, 
true to the light given us in our best 
moments, regarding right ideals of 
duty, public and private. 
“To thine own self be true— 

And it must follow, as the night the day, : 
Thou canst not then be false to any man, 
The years 1863-8 were stirring years 
in the Maritime Provinces especially in 
Nova Scotia. Large questions almost 
simultaneously filled the public mind. 
At first they were, shall we provide 
free, common schools for all our chil- 
dren or not? and shall our little Pro- 
vince encourage the establishment of 
a University governed by an inde- 
pendent board of different denomina- 
tions, or remain content with a num- 
ber of small and sectarian institutions ? 
But these questions, important in 
themselves, soon became dwarfed by 
the infinitely more important one, 
Shall our three Provinces remain sep- 
arate or shall they form a Maritime 
Union or even a Confederation with 
Upper and Lower Canada, and so aim 
at the formation of a British North 
American nation? This issue forced 
every man to whom country was dear- 
er than self to think and to think with 
all his might. soon became evident 
that vested interests were imperilled ; 
that the immediate prosperity of Hali- 
fax, the good old city I loved so well, 
was threatened; and that local feel- 
ings, all over the Province, were in 
favour of our remaining simply Nova 
Scotians, instead of trying an experi 





ment, the outcome of which no man 
could foretell. A big country is sej- 
dom opposed to uniting with a little 
one, because it instinctively feels that 
it can always take care of itself, The 
opposition always comes from the lit- 
tle state. It was Scotland that ob- 
jected to union with ingland. It 
was freland, or Britannia Minor, that 


— objected to union with Britannia Ma- 


jor or Great Lritain. Rhode Island 
was the last of the “old thirteen” Body. 
Colonies to accept the Constitution of 
1787. Perhaps, the unofficial] threats 
which were feebly made to divide ‘it 
up between its two nearest neighbors 
helped to obtain ratification in 1799. 
The opposition to the formation of 
the German Empire came not from 
Prussia but from petty Kingdoms and 
Duchies. Anti-Confederatioin senti- 
ment was therefore to be expected in 
Nova Scotia. How should that pop- 
ular sentiment be met, and on whom 
did responsibility rest? My friends 
said, “Leave the fight to the politi- 
Clans, for it is their business.” No 
doubt, this does fairly well in ordinary 
cases. “As long as we have the party 
system, the evolution of a free country 
is best determined by the wrestling of 
Opposing parties, and what is then 
most needed is the formation of a 
quiet, independent vote which expects 
nothing from either side, but thinks 
only of the country’s interests, and 
how these are likely to be best pro- 
moted by this or that party at differ- 
ent times. But, there are exceptional 
times and seasons, and each man must 
judge for himself and at his own risk 
when one of these has come, and 
whether or not he is called on by im- 
perative duty to speak, write or other- 
wise act. The proposed Confedera- 
tion of hitherto independent Proy- 
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lices, separated by hostile tariffs and 
Many serious natural obstacles was in- 
aisputably such a crisis. Lvery citi- 
zen is unconsciously moulded, in his 
innermost fipres, by the lite of the state 
ot which he is a member. It is hard 
ior the average man or woman to rise 
above the general level. Clergymen 
have too oiten been blind to this great 
social tact. Lo preach that men 
should uve nobie lives and cultivate 
heroic characters, while the preacher 
himself is satished with belonging to 
a dependent, ignoble comumunity that 
has no thought but of selfish pleasure 
or money-making and no passion save 
ior party triumphs, is not to fulfil the 
function of a prophet oi israel. Con- 
vinced that the time had come tor 
bringing to the birth a nation, with all 
the potentialities of a great state, and 
that we dared not let the time go by, 
l wrote a little and addressed one or 
two public meetings on the subject ; 
having first counted the cost and come 
to the conclusion that it would be 
much less than any man worth his salt 
should be willing to pay. Of course, 
if you go down into the arena and 
fight with the wild beasts, for that is 
the state to which men are reduced 
when drunk with party spirit, though 
they may be total abstainers from 
strong drink, you must expect some 
scratches, more or less. But, 

“He makes no friend who never made a foe, j 
and if men becorne angry because a 
friend speaks out what seems to him 
—after long pondering—to be vital 
truth, they—not he—are surely the 
ones to be blamed. (Of course, what 
increased the dicffiulty in my case was 
the general opinion that it did not be- 
come a clergyman to have anything to 
do, publicly at least, with a party ques- 
tion, and more particularly that as 





-as themselves. 


leagers Oi Loth parties veionged to 
Iny cOlgregation 1c woulu “lessen my 
infiuence to take a side. ihat was 
WNplessed Ou mle, aS WELL aS LUE Laci 
bMal We r1eeuigs OL Maly mM tie con- 
giegauion were hurt by reaumg ac- 
tacks Mlade O11 Ureir pastor i tile dally 
aud weekly press, and tat tilose ua- 
turat 1celings should pe cOusuereu. 
Au dali Cis Were was truth anu cuiuse- 
qucut Guly, DUC UuLes are relative, anu 
lic less IMuse give way to te more 
Vinay. Vy lle 1¢ WOULd be ULtaIr LO 
span, Ull a subjece On which there 
COU bE MOuese UiLfereuce Or Opii0H, 
110 4@ plupile OF piaciorm where no 
ONC Lad The Tight to reply, it is always 
auerent with pupvlic meeungs or the 
public press. Not that this is 
acknowledged by angry men. “uWir.— 
is NOt Comung to church, one oi the 
elders said lo me in an icy tone, “be- 
cause he is otiended at you tor having 
spoken im lictou in tavour of Con- 
federation.”” “‘fias it not occurred to 
you that 1 may ve ottended, because 
he has spoken agaist Conteder- 
ation’ { replied. ‘Lhis point of view 
Was so novel that a puzzled look was 
the only response. *[el] him,” L re 
sumed, “that | am not at all offended, 
and that he has too much good sense 
to deny me the freedom which he 
himself takes.” Both men, it nay be 
added, remained members of the con- 
gregation. but | experienced then 
what I have experienced since, that 
good men often deny liberty of ex- 
pression on subjects, on which they 


. feel keenly, to those whom they pro- 


fess to esteem and whom they would 
aumit to be as wise and as unselfish 
To submit to this in- 
tolerance by always keeping silent in 
face of it is sheer cowardice, and un- 
fortunately most men are cowards ; 
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not physically, so lar at any rate as 
our race is concerned, but morally. 
ear o1 taking the unpopular side, 
1car O1 the press, lear even of poor 
Old airs. Uruldy, is We baue of dem- 
ocracy, whether the democracy be an 
ecciesiastical or a political community. 
you wil never know how little real 
harm manus breath cau intlict, until 
you disregard it and do your duty. 
{his does not mean that the minority 
is always right or that you may not be 
deheient in common sense, though pos- 
sessed of courage. Lo be always in 
the muuority may only prove that you 
are a Crank or what neighbors call, “a 
lool reformer.’ Nor does it mean 
that you may not suffer temporary and 
possibly serious loss tor doing your 
duty. but better sufter loss, even of 
all the kingdoms oi the world, than 
lose yourself. You are of more value 
than anything external, for you your- 
selt are eternal heaven or hell. A sol- 
dier ought to fight as a private, when 
fighting is going on, if he cannot get 
a commission ; and fight on foot if un- 
horsed. Like Widdrington, he will 
fight “on his stumps,’ when he can do 
no better. And he will do all, not of 
Constraint, but in the spirit of Chau- 
cer’s “‘verray perfigt gentil Knight,” 
or Wordsworth’s “happy warrior.” 
As regards myself, if the peace of the 
congregation required it, I resolved to 
go back to the charge I had regretful- 
ly left, and where on a salary of $500 
nothing had been lacking ; or—shouid 
that door be closed—to some other of 


the dozen places where honest work is 


called for. I had not sought my posi 
tion. It had sought me. Indeed, 
suffer me to say that I have never 
sought any position, place, preferment 
or honour; though when offered, I] 
considered whether there might not be 
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greater pride in refusing than in ac- 
cepting ; just as the pride of Diogenes 
il trampling on Plato’s carpets with 
his muddy boots was infinitely great- 
er than Plato’s. But, money or place 
is never for one moment to be put in 


the scales against self-respect, 
What though on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden gray and a'that, 
Gie fools their silks and knave 
We dare be poor for a'that. 


Burns did not object to silks or Wines. 
fle only objected to paying too much 
for the one luxury or the other. My 
resolution however was not known to 
any one. There was no need; for my 
Ilalifax congregation never threaten- 
ed my independence for a moment. 
50 has it been my fortune ever since. 
for which, laus Deo! 

The main elements in the Con feder- 
ation question were simple, provided 
it was borne in mind that it may be 
more sinful to do nothing than to take 
risks in doing something. li we were 
lo rise into nationhood, what could 
we do but unite with our sister Pro- 
vinces? What else could the old thir- 
teen colonies do, when’ political and 
social chaos, after the Revolutionary 
War, forced the Convention of 1878 
to meet? Dual races and languages 
presented a difficulty in our case, but 
similar difficulties had not proved in- 
superable elsewhere, while unity of 
language and race had not prevented 
civil war in England, in Germany, in 
France, and in the United States. 
Welshmen generally speak Welsh, 
while Irishmen speak English, put 
which of the two countries presents 4 
grave political problem? Three Jan- 
guages on the same footing in Swit- 
zerland do not hinder the Swiss Con- 
federation from being effective. It 
may be, too, that as a Celt myself | 
was more attracted than the Saxon js 
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likely to be by the history and the 
character of the Aabitant, and felt that 
he would contribute to the common 
Stock picturesque and even heroic ele- 
ments that Upper Canadians needed. 
But, the one decisive consideration 
was, what else could we do? There 
the habitant was, there he had been 
from the first, there he intended to re- 
main; and the more generously his 
rights were recognized the sooner 
would fusion take place. \*urther, 
the entering on such a union Meant 
that it must be preserved, and that 
politicians standing on provincial pre- 
Judices must always be considered en- 
emies of the Commonwealth. There 
_ was my first principle of political ac- 
tion ;—British North America must 
unite and must resolutely and patient- 
ly cultivate a union of hearts and of 
interests. The Maritime Provinces 
had no more right to deny to the in- 
terior Provinces an ocean frontage 
and a maritime element to their pop- 
ulation than Quebec, because it held 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, would 
have the right to deny to Ontario free- 
dom to freely navigate the river. Each 
for all and all for each, must be our 
motto. The time for action, too, had 
come, and though Party and selfish in- 
terests demanded delay, these had to 
be subordinated to the common good. 
So I stood against my old political 
mentor, Howe, and on the side of 
Tupper, for Confederation, as I had 
stood by him in his common school 
and University policy. The Opposi- 
ton, naturally enough, explained my 
action by calling me a dyed-in-the- 
wool Tory! 


My second fundamental political 
Principle flowed from the first. For 
the good of Canada and its own and 


the world’s good, the British Empire 
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must form an effective union, Here, 
too, difficulties which seem to pessi- 
mists insuperable present themselves, 
for the nobler the organism the more 
formidable its enemies and dangers, 
Ail life is a battle, but only in over- 
coming these is character formed and 
lite made comiplete. Separated from 
Britain, Canada would lecessarily be 
always dependent on the United 
States, and wishing. to honour and ad- 
hure our neighbors—as well] we may 
—-we must meet them as equals. But 
we shall be their equals, only when we 
share the burdens and responsibilities 
as well as the privileges and glory of 
the [impire. It may take long to 
bring this about, although it has come 
so much nearer of late that you, young 
men, need not despair of seeing the 
full realization of the glorious ideal, 
At the present moment our position is 
not one to he proud of. From a war, 
to the justice of which our Parlia-— 
ment had unnecessarily pledged itself, 
while both sides were engaged in 
peaceful negotiations; the justice of 
which has been repeatedly affirmed by 
the Prime Minister and Parliament ; 
and in which we took active part en- 
thusiastically at the outset,—we have 
quietly withdrawn, leaving the enor- 
mous cost in blood and treasure to be 
borne by the senior partner. True, 
we are permitting a few hundreds to 
be recruited for service, but on condi- 
tions that make our position more de- 
plorable than ever. We are not ty 
pay a cent of the cost! We give the 
bravest of our children to die by the 
bullet or still deadlier enteric; but 
some one else must pay their wages. 
We do not grudge the blood of our 
sons, but with a treasury so full that 
we can go on paying billions for boun- 
ties and bonuses to develop resources 
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which are said to be the richest in the 
world,—we grudge food, clothing and 
transport for them. Let “the weary 
Titan” bearing on her back all the 
common burdens of the Ikmpire in 
peace and war be at this charge also. 
Let’ Canada accept the blood money 
without a blush. This state of things 
cannot continue. The Empire must 
be practically as well as nominally 
united. That principle | continue to 
hold as axiomatic, if we are a nation in 
any sense; 1 might say, if we are hon- 
est men, in any sense. 

In 1872, Sandford I‘leming—now 
Sir Sandford—our Chancellor,—best 
of friends even then—invited me to 
accompany him from Ocean to Ocean 
across Canada, as secretary of the ex- 
‘pedition he was forming to ascertain 
the feasibility of a Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The rugged wilderness to 
the north of Lakes Huron and Super- 
ior had been declared “impracticable 
for Railroads” on maps executed by 
enterprising Down-Lasters and bought 
by ourselves, because there were no 
other maps of our own country to buy; 
Captain Palliser had declared that 
there was no pass through our Rocky 
Mountains fit for a Road; and the tes- 
timony as to “The fertile belt” was 
most conflicting. This Journey re- 
solved the uneasy doubt in my mind 
as to whether or not Canada had a fu- 
ture; for, from the day we lett Col- 
lingwood till we reached Victoria, the 
great possibilities of our great North- 
land impressed us. Not only was a 
route found for a Railway, better in 
many respects than the one subse- 
quently adopted, to save a few miles 
in distance, at ten times the cost in 
short curves, steep gradients and 
semi-arid districts, but the resources 
of the boundless “jone land’’—for 


New Ontario and British Columbia 
as well as the North-West were eutit- 
led to that name—could fairly be des- 
cribed’ as illimitable. My first book 
gave Canadians my impressions con- 
cerning our inheritance, but it and 
some lectures on the subject aroused 
the wrath of those who saw in them 
an insidious attempt to “boom” Con- 
federation, and saw in me simply an 
agent of Sir John A. Macdonald. 
This was rather hard on Sir John; for 
whatever his sins, he knew nothing of 
me. We were perfect strangers, and 
his past career was quite unknown to 
me; tor prior to Confederation we had 
no relations with Upper or Lower 
Canada. But “party is war,” de- 
clared Sir Richard Cartwright, and 
“war is hell,” said General Sherman. 
li we are doomed to live forever un- 
der these conditions, it is rather a poor 
look-out for humanity. But, it is 
some alleviation to reflect that there 
are many hells. Sherman himself 
preierred the inferno of war to the 
inferno of a divided country, 

| 1 shall always be grateful for that 
Journey of 1872. | have had faith, 
especially in the North-West, ever 
since, although high authorities in 
Winnipeg then assured us that the 
country was “no good.” Some of the 
inhabitants, Americans in particular, 
told us they had been there for five, 
ten or twenty years, and had never 
seen a good crop. Archbishop Tache 
~—one of the best of men—had no faith 
in its future. He told us that when 
Sir George Cartier urged him to dir- 
ect the overflew of Quebec to its rich 
valleys and plains, he had refused. 
“How could I advise my countrymen 
to come,” he said to me, “against my 
Own convictions?” The half-breeds, 
who were then the bulk of the popula- 
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tion, depended for a living on the but- 
falo and on freighting, and the bui- 
lalo were being rapidly exterminated 
by Winchesters. Cereals! Ah! 
think of the early frosts, the floods, 
the droughts, the grasshoppers! ‘To 
all which tales we turned deaf ears. 
in what country are there no difficul- 
ties, which resolute pioneers must 
overcome ? . | 

Since that journey, i have never 
doubted the future of Canada. Sore- 
ly despoiled in the east, the centre and 
the west by treaties, it is notwithstand- 
ing a land bounded on three sides by 
three oceans and on the fourth by the 
watershed of the continent. Room 
there surely for expansion! Of 
course, the treaty-makers, acting for 
us while privately professing absolute 


scepticism as to the possibility of our 


remaining a country distinct from the 
United States, received peerages and 
such like rewards for their services! 
Fortunately, since the treaty of Wash- 
ington, we have entered on a new era 
The responsibility on our part is all 
the greater; for, as George Washing- 
ton told his countrymen, “the nation 
that is not prepared to resist aggres- 
$10n, invites it.” While assured of the 
future of Canada, let us always de- 
precate “raw haste” in its up-building. 
A country is great, not from the num- 
ber but the quality of its people. Let 
our governments recall the agents 
who are paid to bring to us any and 
every kind of immigrants. We have 
aS many people of strange languages 
as we can digest. Our best settlers 
are our own children, and those who 
come to us from the south of their 
Own accord. We should, however, 
always welcome those who have suf- 
fered for conscience sake. They are 
sure to be a good stock. 


union of the four churches. 


In 1875, the union of the four 
churches which constitute the Pres- 
byterian Chureh of Canada took 
piace. tiere, also, the Opposition 
came irom the smaller churches, aud 
mosi viOiently irom the sMallest, the 
one to which t belonged. No princi- 
ple was at stake; no question how of 
tariff or possible financial] disturbance ; 
and evidently the work of establish- 
ing the ordinances of religion over 
half a continent could be done better 
by united action than by continued 
dissipation of our feeble resources, 
Gut these considerations availed no- 
thing against timidity and the mem- 
ory of old feuds, and we had either to 
abandon the proposed union, or to see 
our Synod broken into two and to 
part irom old friends and iellow- 


workers, some of whom regarded us 


as traitors to them and to our past. 
Sorrowfully we chose the latter alter- 
native, the hours of decision being per- 
haps the bitterest some of us ever 
knew. In this case, too, time has vin- 
dicated the principle of union. There 
are no anti-confederates to-day, though 
in Nova Scotia at any rate, it was the 
poular creed in the sixties. Imperial 
union was scoffed at then everywhere. 
It was a “fad,” and its advocates 
dreamers of “a lawn tennis party.” 
Now every one in Great Britain and 
in all ‘the British Dominions beyond 
the seas” is an imperialist of some 
kind. The most statesmanlike words 
on. the subject have been uttered by 
the Premier of Canada. So with the 
We have 
celebrated our Silver Jubilee, and the 
only notes heard were of thanksgiy- 
ing, congratulation, and a larger hope, 
But, if it was so difficult to effect the 
tmion of churches having a common 
ancestry and history, the same con- 
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fession of faith, the same discipline, 
rules and ritual, how long will it take 
to effect the union of Christendom, 
or to create an organized church of 


Canada! We must have patience, 
patience, always of course com- 
bined with faith. The Church of 


Canada will come. In the things of 
the spirit, however, a thousand years 
are as one day but, also, in the fulness 
of time, one day is as a thousand 
years. ‘Time has no place in the vis- 
ion of the Eternal. All that we have 
a right to ask for now are non-inter- 
ference with each other’s work, mu- 
tual and cordial recognition and co- 
operation wherever practicable. Along 
these lines resistance will be least and 
eventually union will come, and in its 
great day our descendants will marvel 
that their fathers were so wedded to 
prejudices, so blind to the perspective 
of truth, and so deaf to the command 
of their Lord. 

In 1877, [ was invited to leave my 
native province and to come to On- 
tario as Principal of Queen’s. This 
unexpected call demanded careful con- 
sideration of my position. As a prac- 
tical man, I had always contended that 
it was a waste for Nova Scotia to 
spend on half a dozen small colleges 
the little it gave for higher education, 
instead of concentrating its efforts, so 
as to have an institution fit to com- 
pete with McGill, Toronto or Har- 
vard. J also believed that the highest 
university ideal was not government 
by a denomination, but self-govern- 
ment, and that on Boards of Gover- 
nors only public and educational in- 
terests should be represented. But 
clearly Ontario needed more than one 
University, were it only to save the 
one from the blight which Napoleon’s 
centralized University of France with 


the suppression of the old universities, 
brought upon higher education in that 
country; and Queen's, from its loca- 
tion, traditions, and freeuom from de- 
nominational concrol seemed particu- 
larly fitted to be the second, and of all 
the more value to the Province from 
its distinctiveness of type. Another 
consideration influenced me powertul- 
ly. -Vehement discussions over a so- 
called “heresy” case had deepened the 
old lines of division in the church; 
and had Queen’s been obliged to close 
its doors from lack of sufficiently gen- 
erous aid, the union, from which sO 
much spiritual good was anticipated, 
would have been imperilled, Duty 
seemed to me clear, though it was 
hard to pull myself up by the roots, 
and though many of its friends assur- 
ed me of their doubts whether Queen's 
could survive, without visible means 
of support, against the overwhelming 
competition to which it would be sub- 
jected from the east and the west. I 
accepted the call, keeping my own 
doubts to myself; and betore twelve 
months had passed, all doubts had 
vanished. Surely never was Princi- 
pal blessed with a Chancellor so true, 
a staif so rich though few in number, 
a body of students so animated by 
zeal for Alma Mater, and trustees, 
graduates and benefactors so willing 
—often out of deep POverty—to make 
sacrifices as often as calle upon, 

As the silver jubilee of the Church 
drew near the conviction grew strong 
within me that the work of the unj- 
versity in helping to preserve the un- 
ion was no longer needed; that its 
nominal connection with the General 
Assembly was of little or no service 
to either; and that the time had come 
to make (Queen’s hy statute as com- 
pletely national as it had heen in fact 
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for many years. I presented this view 
to the trustees who generally concur- 
red with it, and instructed me to sub- 
mit it to the Assebmly. The venerable 
court, without a dissenting voice, also 
concurred in the principle: and ap- 
pointed a committee to assist in every 
way as regards details. The corpor- 
ation was summoned, by advertise- 
ment in the Record of the Church, to 
meet and pronounce on the question. 
The University Council and it were 
of one mind. The Assembly’s com- 
mittee presented its report last June, 
and it was unanimously adopted. The 
Way is now clear for legislative action ; 
and the trustees at their next annual 
meeting will consider carefully what 
changes in the Constitution are need- 
ed to adapt Queen’s to its new posi- 
tion as the public and undenomina- 
tional University of Eastern Ontario 
in particular, and of Canada In gen- 
eral, 

Of my work here for more than 
twenty-four years I need say nothing 
more, It has been done in the public 
eye, and my recent illness has enabled 
me to learn that in the estimation of 
the public it has not been wholly un- 
fruitful as regards the country’s best 
Interests; while your action this very 
session shows your views of my aims 
and endeavours in a light so clear that 
all men will see, and shows at the same 
time yOur consciousness that the Uni- 
versitv has inspired and enriched your 
natures, so giving you what money can 
neither give nor take away. 

This rapid sketch of mv career for 
nearly forty years has been made to 
impress upon vou who are beginning 
life this one lesson, that the road to 
the only success which satisfies 1s 
through singleness of eye and from a 
deep-rooted conviction that we Owe 


to the community unselfish service, al- 
together apart from the question of 
whether the community is or is not 
grateful. If I have done any good, 
this is the explanation: 

‘For in me there dwells 


No greatness, save it be some far-off touch” 


Of greatness to know well J am not preat, 


You have now the secret, and God 
grant that many of you turn it to good 
use. 

The outer frame-work of the Can- 
adian nation has been almost complet- 
cd, but the question presses on us ‘what 
kind of a nation is it to be’? Ts it to 
be a huge “city of pigs,” to use Plato’s 
phrase; or is it to be a land of high- 
soled men and women, and so a land 
to be loved wherever its people roam. 
Judging by the general tone of the 
public press, T for one am often sad- 
dened beyond the power of words to 
express. The ideals presented to us 
are increase of poptulation—no matter 
what its quality or what the general 
standard of living and thinking, and 
increase of wealth—no matter how ob- 
tained or how saved, whether by 
sponging on the Mother Country or 
grovelling at he feet of multi-million- 
aires. It is little wonder that the 
average tone of our people corresponds 
to these ideals. What threatens the 
life of Canada most seriously? Not, 
as many suppose, the drink traffic, the 
evils of which have been intensified by 
the remedies zeal without knowledge 
urges and by immoral proposals to 
abolish it without compensating those 
who under the sanction of law have 
invested their all in a lawful business. 
No! rather the tncleanness, which 
does not show itself on the streets: the 
vulgar and insolent materialism of 
thought and life. which is eating into 
the heart of our people, and which ex- 
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presses itself even in a language used 
at school-boards and in an agressive 
commercialism which penetrates to 
the innermost courts of the sanctuary ; 
contempt for and evasion of law, 
which is aggravated by “brass mouths 
and iron lungs” demanding laws which 
are m advance of, and hinder, instead 
of furthering the growth of law: with- 
in: slavery to and self-seekine in par- 
ty machines, and the corruption and 
insincerity of political leaders who 
plead in their defence that thev dare 
not go too far in advance of the peo- 
ple; haste to be rich, mutual distrust 
instead of hearty co-operation between 
employers and employed: a readiness 
on the part of labour to take an un- 
fair advantage of capital when it sees 
a good chance, and a still greater will- 
ingness on the part of capital to treat 
the labourer as a “hand” and not as 4 
partner; a growing distrust of the 
church by the masses, and a erowing 
tendency in the church to put its trust 
In external things which can alwavs be 
measured bv statistics instead of in 
‘those spiritual ideas of which it is fhe 
professed custodian, and 
Of which no Statistics can measure: 
these and kindred evils threaten the 
life of the soul, and were essentially 
the evils denounced hy Him who saw 
into the heart and who ate with publi- 
cans and sinners as a friend and hro- 
ther. Wealth Mav ruin, but it cannot 
save a nation. A nation is saved by 
ideas: and in these Canada is barren. 
even as compared with the United 
States. A storv—triie or false—has 
recently gone the round of the newspa- 
Pers. According to i General Gor- 
don told Cecil Rhodes that the Chinese 
Government offered him a room full 
of Silver, as a reward for sunnressin© 
the Tai-ping rebellion, and that he had 


the influence 
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‘declined to take anything but his reg- 
ular pay. On the latter expressing 
expressing astonishment, Gordon ask- 
ed what he would have done? Paks 
en it of course; what's the good of hay- 
ing big ideas, if you have not the 
means to carry them out?” was the 
answer, Probably, nine out of ten 
Canadians would agree with Rhodes : 
and yet his view of things was super- 
ficial and fundamentally — false. It 
may be asked, what then did Gordon 
accomplish? Tle convinced Chinese 
statesmen that a man is unpurchase- 
able, and that there are spiritual forces 
beyond their horizon; so convinced 
fanatical Soudanese and Arabs that 
the Christian faith js something be- 
vond the faith for which they rush on 
death that for him, alone of al] “Gir= 
believers,” pravers 
Mecca: and 
ation 


were recited in 
given an uplift and inspir- 
numbers of the 
Itnelish speaking race, the effects of 
Which cannot be computed, This was 
hie work of one whom the world call- 
ed “a failure.” Which of the two at- 
tracts you, my young friends? The 
power of wealth or the power of ideas ? 
The seen or the unseen? Which are 
the true foundation and forces of na- 
tional life?) Which wit! you serve? 
According to the answer which the 
mass of Canadian students give will 
be the future of Canada. 

I have spoken of thanksgiving and 
retrospect. But, the past is behind us. 
May I speak of a vision which has 
heen given to me of the future? | 
sce our University, strong jn your 
love, an ever increasing power for 
good: our country ptrging itself of 
dross and pressing forward to he in 
the van of the world’s battle: our Em- 
pire, as of old, dispenser of justice to 
all under its flag, and champion of lih- 


to countless 
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erty, civil, religious, intellectual and 
commercial, everywhere; and our 
common humanity struggling up into 
the light, slowly but surely, realizing 
its unity and accomplishing its mis- 


sion to establish the Kingdom of God 
upon earth. This is my hope, the one 
thing I ask of you—Never despair of 
tl> triumph of truth and goodness. 
To despair is to deny God. 
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Four Specials in Kid Gloves! 


75c.—Ladies’ one large pearl button, Pique sewn, 
Paris points in al] modish colors, 

$1.—Ladies’ 2 PB genuine French Kid in Steacys’ Spec- 
ial and Marcelle brands: colors—-T'ans, Browns, Greys, 
Pearls, White, Black 





$1.25.—Steacy’s Very Spectal, every fashionable 
color, extra value. 


$1.35.—Alexandre’s every color in three styles, wear guaranteed. 


EJ 
The Student’s Laundryman 


HONG LEE 








Like your trade goot. Leave your address and 
John will call for washee. 


LAUNDRY, 338 PRINCESS sT.. KINGSTON. 





You should put on the 
| Insurance which you 
certainly intend to take 


sometime—NOW.,. It 


On Collars and Cuffs. will cost you more next 
L; . year. No Company 
inen lasts longer when | can offer you better 


we wash it. We are terms or policy con- 
: ditions than 
post graduates at this 


business. The Manufacturers’ Life 
Imperial Laundry Co.,| Insurance Company. 


F. J. McARTHUR, Manager: F. J, FOUK, General Agent, 
Telephone 302. | 124 Wellington St., Kingston. 


renee et 5 
= LOCKETT SHOE STORE 
fof GOOD BOOTS 4T LOW PRICES 
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ONABLE TAIL 


We lead in Fashion and Prices. 
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The Latest Cloths for Overcoats. 











- Full Dress Suits a Specialty. a 





\ de W 
“Ve chant | 230 Princess <1" 
i CA R RO LL L & C O e9 Tailors treet Ww 
ANS e 


Standard Bank of Canada| T. H. FERGUSON 


KINGSTON. 
Capital paid up - $1.000,000.00 
Reserve Fund - - 850,000.00 
Total Assets - $13, 120,562.67 


Savings Bank Department. interest 
Allowed. 
Drafts and Cheques cashed, on all parts of the 
world. 


W. D. HART, MaNnacen. 


Y). Ge Welrsat Doty 
Dental Surgeon. 


129 PRINCESS ST., KINGSTON, 


157 Princess Street, Kingston. 





A, W WINNETT, L.D.S., D.D.S. 
DENTIST. 


Post Graduate In Crown and Bridgework, 


PRINCESS AND WELLINGTON STS. 
Over Johnston's Jewelry Store, 


__ James Reid 


Che Ceading isndertaker and 
Furniture (Ranufacturer 
Established 1854 





5 Jewelry Store, 158 Princess Street, is head- 
r . W C0 ates quarters for Queen’s pins, crest pins and class 
a “ pins; any year pin made to order 


‘* Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pens,’’ etc. 


now in stock. 





(Successor to R. H. Toye) 


Bread and Cake Baker, Groceries, 
Fruit and Confectionery. 


CATERING 


TO AT HOMES & PARTIES | we. F. wamaroox 


318 King St., Kingston. 






Conducted under the 
Personal Supervision 





"Phone 300 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE 


Saturday, November 29th 
Matinee and Evening. The great Melo-drama 


“ The Span of Life ” 


Monday, December Ist 
America’s Greatest Play. By Augustus Thomas 
“ARIZONA” 

A Perfect Cast 40d Production. 500 Ni i 
cone : ak Nights : n A bicago. doo N ight nae 
oO }f erica, mu 
eae Ow in Ynd Year in 
Tuesday, December 2nd 
A Very Pretty Story of Texas Life. 
“ The Scout's Revenge ” 
A strong play that will keep its audi ‘he 
rears Dreeented bere rise a tha fe fa oreee 
curtain. Pre an excel 
and a carload of special scenery, eEeoeeh ot plagert 
Thursday, December 4th 


Jas. H. Wallack’s Amusement Co’s Production 


‘Queen of the Highway ” 


A picturesque drama of Western life, First time here. 


04 pins 
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Symons “Y Bre. 


Dae. 
W Limbury Symons 73 Soronte Strood 
William Ree. eae 


CATERING EXGLUSIVELY To >TUDENT TRADE 


647% is surprising the number of College 

men who pay their way through school 

by their own efforts.” The profits on @ e Ol F MAS 
the sale of Kilburn Views and Saturn Scopes 9 
probably keep a larger number in the various . 
schools than any and all other similar lines Representing 
put together. The superiority of the goods, . = 
the straight, legitimate manner in which they Kilburn Views and Saturn 


are sold, and the exceptionally strong support 


? 
which the management gives its men, acconnt | Scopes 
for its great popularity among the student 
body ” 90-54 BAY STREET, TORONTO 


STUDENTS INVITED To GOMMUNICATE WITH US 


DEPARTMENT OF CROWN LANDS. 
- - (QNTARIO. - . 


Magnificent Opportunities for Investment in 


Mining, Lumbering. 


Farming. 


For Information concerning the Resources of Ontario in 
Farm, Forest or Mine, write 


: Ne 5 OFC 
HON. E. J. DAVIS, Commissioner oF crow Laws 
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Che Stone Method 


S a system of exercise which requires 
eof no apparatus, and only 10 to 20 min- 
utes time each day, in your own room, just 
before retiring. Dees not overtax the 
heart, Systematically follow our instruc- 
tions and we promise you a fine, strong, 
well-developed physique, and good health. 
All ages— 5 to 85 years—are alike benefited. 


WOMEN receive as much benefit from 7 he 
Stone Method as men. We are the only 
instructors of prominence who pay special 
attention to instruction of women and chil- 
dren. Mrs. Ellen Walker, who has charge 
of this department, has had an extensive ex- 
perience, and alone opens and answers let- 
tersof a private nature. Address confiden- 
tial letters: ** Mra. Elien Walker, care 
The Stone School.”’ 


| 24-Page Booklet FREF k~ 
with photos from life ssscsoes 


We have prepared one for men and one 
oe for women, which contain many 
photos from life, showing what others have 
accomplished by The Stone Method, and 
what you may accomplishif you will. We 
are glad to send them FREE. 


Che Stone School of Physical 
Culture, 
1785. Masonic Cemple, Chicago. 











Taylor’s the Students’ Drug store 





Drugs and sundries of all kinds. 
Our New York Chocolates are the best. 
We put up prescriptions. 


H. B. TAYLOR, PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST 


124 PRINCESS STREET, SuccessortoE.C. Mitchell 


a « € j ‘ 
DOMINION company 
Photo Engravers 


94 Adelaide St. East. 


(Snowden Chambers) 


British American Hotel and 
Hotel Frontenac 


Kingston, Ont. 
eE. McINTYRE, Man, 





Coronto 
F. WATTS, Mgr. 


RATES, $2 ro $3 


THE STUDENTS’ TAILOR 


See his Goods and get his Prices before 
Purchasing elsewhere. 


T. LAMBERT, Meschant ‘Tailor 
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North American Life 





ee [HE unexcelled financial position of the 
eer: North American Life, its large sur- 
plus, its handsome dividends, its liberal poli- 
cies, and its promptness in paying all legiti- 
mate claims, make it a most desirable company 
for both agents and policy holders. Students 
who either require assurance or who are look- 
ing for profitable employment during the hol. 
idays, will do well to write tothe North Am- 
erican Life, Head Office 112-118 King St. 

West, Toronto. J Jy HARPELL, B.A | 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Breck & Halliday 


| Electrical Contractors | 


Dealers in Electric ‘Supplies of 





Every Description. 


Estimates Furnished. 79 Princess St, 


KETCHUM & CO’Yy 


The Largest sporting Goods Store in Canada. 


Footballs, Football Jackets, Foot 
Boots, Head Harness, Susronee Football 


Clubs Outfitted. Estimates and Prices furnished 


KETCHUM & CO. 1042106 BANK STREET 


= area aacercneseeeetiare eee ete oO 
N.B.—Catalogue of Fall and Winter ce 


about ready. Send a post card for ang meen 


A. E. HEROD, 


BOOT & SHOEMAKER 
Repairing Promptly Attended To. 


PRINCESS ST. 


OPPOSITE HOAG’'S ORUG BTORE 


ene arenealati 
PATTERSON & HEWARD 
SIGN MAKERS AND 


BRASS ALUMINUM STAMPERS 


MACHINE NAME PLATES, 
40 West Wellington St,, Toronto, Canada 


_tHISCOCK, _ 


FRUITS, - CONFECTIONERY, - OYSTERS 


Agent for the Niagara District Fruit Growers’ 
Association, 


STAMP ENGRAVERS, 
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LAIDLAW 
ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


| ILLUSTRATORS | 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 
HALF-TONE ZINC ETCHING 


AND 


COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY, ETC. 


LE eS 
SS ds stinumnmnsndiremmnnars 





Seefordocds foodocfoeds fe ponents obs ef ofoode 


SPEEDY, NEW AND ECONOMICAL 
PROCESSES 


tH Fo vfocho ode Jonge eho ake ele ohe nde ahs af ofe ofeode n+ fe ofeode oie -fooho ahs ofonhecde ahs afe ofeede ofe che che cheats 








$83 King St. West, 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
Foto de de cboede cde docboobocds ests cfoets esteobe oh afectesdeobecoate 


fe fo oko ohe efoehoohe che obs ofe oe ege rhe foods fe ofa ofeehongs she oheode cts feheeheak 


$e ode oe ods ofe ofeate 


Boys! Have You Tried 


MILO 


MANUFACTURED By 


G. A. MCGOWAN, 


KINGSTON, ONT. 


PRINTING ! 


| For Queen's University Students a 
Speciaity 
en oe 


Jackson 


Sa 





a anna 


Che..... : 
Printer | 


ae een 
ee oe = ee 


190 Wellington $¢. ’"Phone 485 
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LE Waterman Co 


(673 Broadway,NewYork 


R. J. MCDOWALL 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ALL USICAL ON 
ss IMencuanpise ©, 


Everything the best in its fine. Pianofortes, 
Organs, Cash Registers, the Famous “ Empire” 
Sewing Machine, Type Writers, Band Instruments 


471 PRINCESS STREET, KINGSTON,ONT. 
CAPE VINCENT, NY. 


Agents Wanted. Correspondence Solicited, 


QUEEN'S TEXT BOOKS 


Students will save money by buying their Text 
Books, Exercise and Note Books, at the Corner 





Bookstore. A complete stock of Text Books in al] 
years and departments of study, Fountain Peng 
from r5c. to $3. College note paper with crest and 


envelopes to match. 
F. NISBET, $b3,Sermer 


Corner Princess and Wellington Streets, 





12 Golden Lane,Londor 
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Educational Department Calendar 





December : 


1. Last day for appointment of School Aud- 
itors by Public and Separate School 
Trustees, 

Municipal Clerk to transmit to County In- 
spector statement showing whether or 
not any county rate for Public School 
purposes has been placed upon Collec- 
tor’s roll against any Separate School 
supporter, 

Returning Officers named by resolution 
of Public School Board. 

Last day for Public and Separate School 
Trustees to fix places for nomination of 
Trustees. 

10, County Model Schools Examination begin. 


13. Local assessment to be paid Separate 
School Trustees. 


County Model Schools close. 

Municipal Council to pay Secretary-Treas- 
urer of Public School Boards all sums 
levied and collected in township. 

County Councils to pay Treasurer of High 
Schools. 

17. Written Examinations at Provincial Nor- 

mal Schools begin. 

Practical Examinations at Provincial Nor- 
mal Schools. 

22. High Schools first term, and Public and 

Separate Schools close. 

Provincial Normal Schools close (Second 
Session). 

25, CHRISTMAS Day. 

Last day for notice of formation of new 
school sections to be posted by Town- 
ship Clerk. 

High School Treasurer to receive all mon- 
eys collected for permanent improve- 
ments. 

New Schools and alterations of School 
boundaries go into operation or take 
effect. 

By-law for disestablishment of Township 
Boards takes effect. 

30. Reports of Principals of County Model 
Schools to Department, due. . 
Reports of Boards of Examiners on Third 

Class Professional Examinations to De- 


partment, due. 


31. Annual meetings of Pub! 
Schools. 

Protestant Separate School Trustees to 
transmit to County inspector names 
and attendance during the last preceding 
six months, 

Trustee's Reports to Truant Officer, due, 
Auditors’ Reports of cities, towns and 
incorporated villages to be published by 
Trustees. 


‘© 


= 
I 


ic and Separate 


N.B.—Departmental Examination Papers for past 
years may be obtained from the Carswell Publishing 
_ Company, No. 30 Adelaide Street, E., Toronto. 
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RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Great International Route between the East 
and West. The Favorite Route to 


Boston, New York, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Quebec, Peterboro, 
Toronto, Niagara Falls, Chicago 


And all other points in the United States and 
Canada. Special Rates to Cricket, Lacrosse, Base 
Ball, Hockey, Curling, Football and other organ- 
ized clubs. Reduced Rates to Students for Christ- 
mas and Easter Holidays. 


‘2 For full information apply to 
J.P. HANLEY, G. T. BELL, 


Kingston, Gen. Pass. and 
City Agent. Ticket Agt., Montreal. 


Cha Gheil! Cha Gheil ! 
Cha Gheil ! 


yo the big Novelty Store and see 

the display. The newest, nob- 
biest and most up-to-date candy count- 
erin the city. 68 varieties to choose 
from. See the swell lines that we 
show at roc. and 20c. a pound, just 
about one half the usual price, 





We make a specialty of Stationery 
and Toilet Requisites, 


Woods’ Fair 
9 Big Stores: 


London (2 stores), Guelph, Brant- 
ford, Woodstock, Stratord, St. 
Thomas, Belleville and Kingston. 
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LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


This Company transacts life insurance exclusively. 


Invested Funds, . - - $8 , 200,000.00. 
Annual Income, - - - 1,700,000.00. 
Claims paid during IgOI, - - 550,000.00. 


Endowments matured and paid 1901, 100,000.00. 


In 10 years the Premium income has increased $500,000.00 and the in- 
vested funds have doubled. Deposit with Dominion Government for the se. 
curity of Canadian policy holdres exceeds $2,000,000.00, It is a progressive 
up-to-date company paying ninety per cent. of its earnings to policy holders on 


the with profit plan. Forty years doing business in Canada. Nearly £5.00, - 
0600.00 of new business is written annually. | 


PRUDENT — PROSPEROUS) -— PROGRESSIVE 
Head Office ;-COMPANY’S BUILDING, MONTREAL. 


Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal,—Chairman Canadian Board. 


Directors,—kE, L. Pease, Esq., H. Stikeman, Esq., Charles M, Hays 
B. Hal, Brown,—Manager for Canada 


R. B. Angus, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 
, Esq., C. R, Hosmer, Esq. 
; Milis & Cunningham,—Genera] Agents, Kingston, 


E. J. REID, Special Agent, Kingston. 


N.B.—This year, 1902, will be the close of the Quinquennium. 


The Rathbun A Good Record 






ll ——————_—___ 
Company 











DESERONTO, ONT. 


Manufacturers of Doors, Sash, Blinds and all 
descriptions of Wooden Building Materials, Rail- 
way Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, Posts. 
Dealers in Coal, Salt, &c. Sole Sales Agents of the 


Canadian Portland Cement Company. Manufac- 
turers of the best cements. 





A. CHADWICK 


s KINGSTON AGENT. 


The Bay of Quinte 
SS 
Railway 


New Short line for Tweed, Napanee, 
Deseronto and all Iocal points. 


Train leaves City Hall Depot at 4 p.m. 


A Gold Miner Says: 


‘* Your engine has been runding day 

and night for over three years (equal to 

Seven years regular work) and during that 
time we have never lost a minute through 

any defect in the engine, and haye never 

expended a dollar in repairs, It is stil] 

running noiselessly and without vibration. 


pees 
Robb Engineering Co’y, 
Limited, Amherst, N.S. 
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+ Upper and Lower School. Separate Junior 

% dence, Boys prepared for Universities and Busi 
of 
oa 


ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE 
Residential and Day School for Boys. TORONTO 


Resi- 
ness, 


Rev. D. Bruce Macdonald, M. A., Principal. 


ST. MARGARET’S COLLEGE 


TORONTO 
A RESIDENTIAL AND DAY-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Full Academic Course, 

Full Musical Course, 

Full Art Course, 

Full Elocution Course, 

Full Domestic Science Course, 
Full Course in Physical Culture, 


rPrPrYr Pr }Y 





Special Facilities for the Study of Music. 
Students prepare for University Examination in Music. 


MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., 


Lady Principal. | Director. 


AND MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
sGuitar, Mandolin, Banjo, Violin, Flute, Cornet or any other Musical Instrument 


EXAMINE THE "IMPERIALS » 
THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED. 
If your dealer don’t carry them write us direct. Try the Imperial Strings for all stringed instruments 


WHALEY, ROYCE & CO. 


(LIMITED.) 
WINNIPEG, MAN. (Catalogues on Application.) 















Before Buying a 


TORO NTO, ONT. 


. . wo strong business Colleges under one 
Kingston Business College Co., Ltd. ,.,,7¥° s0"4,2 aa 


" management. Best equipped schools of the 


ele ‘ Write for information to 321 Queen Street, 
Dominion Business College, Kingston, Ont.; Confederation Iife Building, 


TORONTO, ONTARIO. ‘Toronto, Canada, 
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Established 1844. Telephone 347 


SPANGENBURG, 


347 KING STREET. 


JEWELER AND SILVERSMITH 


Medals, Class Pins, Etc. made toorder. College 
Crest Pins, College Crest Cuff Links, 
Waterman’s ideal Fountain Pens. 


Diamond Setting 


Watches repaired and adjusted 
de fine ingraving 


by skilled workman. 
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G. BOOTH & SON, 


DOCTORS? 
BRASS PLATE 
SIGNS 


Also RUBY GLASS SIGNS 
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21 ADELAIDE STREET WEST 
TORONTO 
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Queen’s Graduates Wanted 


T° purchase Laureating Hoods. For many 
years we have furnished the successful stu 
dents because we suit, fit, and sell at low prices, 
We also make to order, on short notice, Uni- 
versity or Pulpit Gowns (wool or silk) from $2.25 
to $50.00 each, and ship to any address. 








Crumley Bros.,Cor. Princess & Bagot Sts. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR STUDENTS’ FURNISHINGS 





TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


DR. EDWARD FISHER, Musical Director. 


Affiliated with the University of Toronto and Trinity Uni- 


versity.” The best Equipment and Facilities and 
Strongest Faculty in Canada. Pupils 
may enter at any time. 


SCHOOL OF LITERATURE and EXPRESSION 


MRS. INEZ NICHOLSON CUTTER, Pr.ncipal. 
Calendars and Syllabus Free. 





Sir J. G. Bourinot’s Canadian Manual of Pro. 
a at meetings of Municipal Councils, 
e areholders and Directors of Companies, 
iets Conventions, Societies and Public 

odles generally, with an introductory re- 
view of the rules and usages of Parliament 
that govern public assemblies in Canada, 
by J.G. Bourinot, C.M G., LL.D, D.C.L. 
D.L., Clerk of the H. of C. Price. cloth 
$3.00 | hf-cf. $3.75, or « Citizen's Edition," 
omitting only the portion that refers to 
Municipal Councils and Church Synods. 
Boards 5oc., Cloth $1.00. Just the book for 
literary societies For sale by booksellers, 
or address 


The Carswell Company, Limited, Toronto 








SMOKE, 


Paul’s Special Mixture 


10c. PER PACKAGE. 
TINS 2sc. per } lb. 
TINS 50c. per 4 Ib, 


Smoke ‘STUDENT " Cigar 
For Sale only at 


W. J. PAUL, 70 Princess Street. 


ee 
Hotel Randolph KINGSTON, ONT. 


J.S, Randolph.Prop. 


Steam Heated throughout and Perfectly Lighted 


Rates according to Location : 
In the Centre of Business, ee pees ee 


R. E. SPARKS, D.DS.. L.D.S., M.D. 


DENTIST 


Special attention paid to 


Oral Deformities 23014 Princess Street 


Kingston, Ont, 
a a 
Francis H, Chrysler, KC. C.J. R. Bethune Frank B. Proctor 
CHRYSLER & BETHUNE, 
BARRISTERS & SOLICITORS, 


Parliamentary, Supreme Court and Departmental Agents 
Cabla Address, ‘CHRYSLER ™ 


119, 120 CENTRAL CHaMBeRs, OTTAWA, ONT. 
JOHN MUDIE, B.A. 


BARRISTER SOLICITOR, ETC. 
Telephone 453 Office : 89 Clardnce St., Kingston, Ont. 
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“HILLGROFT ” ACADEMY 


KINGSTON, ONT. 


The money that foes in a pair of 


SUTHERLAND’S SHOES 


Travels a popular Toad. Lots ¢ 
Shoes Shined Free 


J, H. SUTHERLAND & BRO... Next to 7c, Store, 
ee 


© that way. 


rincess St, 


GANONG’S 
G. B. Chocolates 


THE FINEST MADE. 


CREAMS, BON-Bons. ETC., PUT UP 
TO SUIT AT 


A. J. REES, ‘<rmers,7- 
W. J. BAKER, on ireet: 
TOBACCONIST 


CARRIES A FULL LINE OF 
Imported and Domestic Cigars, To- 


haccos, Pipes, Cigarettes, &C. 
OPPOSITE WINDSOR HOTEL. 


Boys Prepared for 
Military Colle 


ideal Grounds, Hom 
Individual Attention. 


A RESIDENTIAL and DAY SCHOOL FoR BOYS Foo ney ye Aid we tikcirisiea 


the Universities: 
Ge and Business. 


e Comforts and 


ho eGo o$e ofoede Ke 


O. G. JOHNSTON, FLORIST, 


KINGSTON, ONT. 
Grower and Exporter of New and Rare Plants. 


: Choice Roses, Carnations and Ohrys- 
Se mULRGEaan, eee Bouquets, Floral Designs 
and Fioral MHosaat a hese eee aie ae 
ator '’ ead of onnstc mL, ate oe 
Cee ae Branch. 336 King St. East. ’Phone 23h, 


A. McILQUHAM'S 


LIVERY AND SaLe STABLE, 


ivers in the city. First-class turnouts for 
Wedditge ns Funerals. Special attention given to 
Pic-nie and Pleasure Parties, . 


Phone 316. Office—290 Princess St., Kingston. 


T. C. WILSON, LIVERY 


CLARENCE STREET, 


and all kinds of riga ready on 

thea chores Canon One to all trains and Boats 

apgage transferred to any place. Night man al- 
Ways on hand. 


TELEPHONE 291 


HATS 
FURS 


Clark Wright & Son, Wellington 


Street, 
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mit =| RUGLOW & CO. 


UNIVERSITY 
BOOK 


BOOKSELLERS 


MPORTERS and Publishers of Text Books used in 
Queen’s University. Extra Mural Students can rely 
on having their orders carefully and promptly mailed 

Correspondence solicited in all matters relating to Univer- 
sity Text Books 2 uf es Js ww 


R. UGLOW & CO., '! Princess 8, Kingston, Ont. 


Dress Suits 
& Cuxedos 


So zealously sought after 














by followers of Fashion's 


newest demands, need not 





worry—give us your order 


: 15, 77 and 19 
Cailors Brock Street 





Civingston Bros. 


ENDERSON 


Invites every Oueen’s Student to’ 
call and inspect his work. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO——--— ——--...-—-NO. 90 PRINCESS STREET 


HATS =F URS 




















VICE*PRINCIPAL WATSON. 








STILL unadmitted claim 
for senate recognition of 
work on the JouRNAL as 
equivalent to a college 
class, is one of the lega- 
cies, I believe, which each 
3 incoming editor receives 
from his predecessor in office. The 
Persistence of the plea on the one hand 
and its equally steady rejection on the 
other, point to somewhat different es- 
timates of the yal 


ue of college jour- 
nalisin. 


However onerous 
tor may find the 
thorities, 


the  edi- 
work, the an- 
it is clear, class jt rather 
among college recreations, th 
college studies. 

It is very possible that college pa- 
bers in their inception, 
result of an imperious 


an among 


were less the 


heed of utter- 
ance than of what the Germans call 


Schwarmerei. Imitation and conven- 
tion are quite human characteristics 
from which college, is scarcely more 
exempt than common life. The fact 
that one college had started a paper 
would be sufficient reason for an- 
(other’s going into the business also, 
just as the more ambitious high 
schools and collegiate institutes have 
begun to copy the colleges. The 
question however is not what the col- 
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No, 2, 


COLLEGE JOURNALISM. 


lege paper was in its origin, but what 
it can be made in the sequel, 

To understand the possibilities of 
college journalism it jc hece 
distinguish the two m 
journalism, the collect 
the shaping 
force, 


sSary to 
ain functions of 
ion of news and 
into a steady and usefy| 
of that composite of Vague and 
wavering called public 
at the modern 
¥ abdicated the 
avor of the former function, 
and on the formation of Opinion has 
almost ceased to have any direct in- 
fluence. The contrast between the 
modern great daily and its early pro- 
genitor is very striking. Indeed, the 
latter would scarcely be considered a 
newspaper at all by the enterprising 
journalist of to-day. [It consisted us- 
ually of four closely printed pages 
without cuts or scare heads, and con- 
taining relatively little advertising 
Matter. Its news was carefully writ- 


cross-lights 

Opinion, and to note th 
Newspaper has virtual] 
latter in f 


. ten accounts of great events, things of 


international or at least national im- 
portance. That sort of news which 
Matthew Arnold calls new. for the 
servants’ hall, in other words LOssip, 
personal or local, did not appear, while 
its editorials, written often by men like 
Coleridge, and forming a comparative- 
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ly large proportion of the paper, 
were well reasoned, well written, often 
profoundly philosophical discussions 
of great questions. The spread of 
popular education and the rapid 
multiplication of readers who cared 
less for quality than for quantity, con- 
curring as they did with better facili- 
ties, postal and telegraphic, for the col- 
lection of news, great improvements 
in the printing press and consequent 
lowering of the cost of newspaper pro- 
duction, changed the whole character 
of journalism. Then began the mod- 
ern competition for news, or “scoops” 
as they are called. The number of 
things that were called news increas- 
ed. The sense of proportion was lost. 
Everything, however trifling, was con- 
sidered worth printing, and the news- 
paper finally became what it is to-day, a 
collection of gossip, both of the world 
and of its own locality. In order to 
give importance to things of little mo- 
ment, separate and conspicuous head- 
ings were introduced and thus items 
follow one another, column after col- 
umn, with no necessary connection 
either of subject or of time or place. 
All restraints on sensationalism, ex- 
cept what the individual publisher 
chose to exercise, disappeared, when 
it was discovered that people would 
read what they pretended to disap- 
prove of. When the vilest sheets 
were admitted to the best homes, the 
publisher became indifferent to what 
the public thought of his paper, pro- 
vided they continued to buy it. In 
the meantime, as a result of the grow- 
ing inability or unwillingness of news- 
paper readers to concentrate attention, 
and of the fact that editorial writing 
done hurriedly and at high pressure ine- 
vitably tends to a superficial cocksure- 
ness, leading articles had to become 


short and smart even to tlippancy. Ii 
this had not been sufficient to destroy 
the weight and influence of newspa- 
per leaders, party and other affiliations 
would have done so. ‘These were 
soon seen to be determined by business 
considerations. Newspapers were 
known to be subsidized by governments 
and rigged by capitalists. lt was observ- 
ed that, if they no longer regarded the 
subscriber they had a proper respect 
tor the advertiser, and offered no criti- 
cism of anything in which he was con- 
cerned. Their patriotism, | which 
holds that in international affairs ‘the 
side of your country must allers be 
took,” has come to be regarded as of 
doubtful sincerity or utility, even the 
head of the present jingo government 
in Britain, Mr. Balfour, having to snub 
the press sharply in his Guildhall 
speech the other day for its habitually 
sensational treatment of international 
questions. With the decline of 
their direct and conscious influence 
on public opinion, their indirect, uncon- 
scious, and incessant influence has im- 
mensely increased. They create the 
intellectual medium in which nine 
men Out of ten habitually live. Con- 
stantly breathing an atmosphere of 
irivolous gossip, sensation, exagger- 
ation, intolerance, crude materialism 
and flippant omniscience, the average 
reader inevitably tends to be vulgar- 
ized. He may not respect the opin- 
ions of his paper, but its tone affects 
him without his knowing it. He is 
subdued to the medium he reads in and 
it becomes increasingly difficult for 
him to believe that life has any other 
standard than truculent success. In 
that sense the newspaper may be said 
to have crystalized public opinion. 
Those who may think this judgment 
too severe should reread Mr. J. G. Wil- 
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lison’s tacit criticisM of the Globe in 
giving his reasons, the other day, for 
resigning the managing editorship of 
that paper: ; 

“In entering the held of independ- 

ent journalism, | will be associated 
with Mr. J. W. Flavelle. He will 
supply the capital, and all the capital, 
for the new venture. No money will 
come from any other source. It is the 
aistinct and clearly expressed under- 
standing that the paper to be acquired 
or established shall not be the organ of 
any political party, or of any organiz- 
ed interest, and shall be absolutely in- 
dependent of all business and corpor- 
ate enterprises, ‘The only objects in 
view are free and frank discussion of 
public questions, in no spirit of hostil- 
ity to any party, and without regard to 
the effects upon any party to debate 
public questions only upon public 
grounds, to further in a sane, rational 
and practical way all movements 
which seem to make for the public bet- 
terment, and, above all things, not to 
employ the paper for the promotion of 
the private interests of any individual 
Or group of individuals.” 
{f perhaps the ablest and fairest of 
the provincial dailies affords no free 
held for intelligent and independent 
discussion, what about the less inform- 
ed, more thorough-going partisans? 

It would be absurd, of course, to 
suggest that the college paper should 
Step into the place left vacant, as lL 
have shown, by the daily newspaper— 
the sifting and Clarifying of public 
opinion rather than the catering to 
every diseased or mistaken popular 
impulse. That Place is already occu- 
pied by publications of the type of the 
New York Nation. 


is need for Many more papers of the 
same sort, the writers on college papers, 
able young men as they often undoubt- 
edly are, have not yet the necessary €x- 
perience of life to make their work ef- 

fective with the larger public. To the 


And though there | 


man who has met the rough edge of 
the world the college journal article 
must inevitably appear somewhat je- 
june and doctrinaire though very effec- 
tive within its own more sympathetic 
circle of readers. What the college 
paper may reasonably be expected to 
do is to reflect the higher mora] and 
spiritual strivings of college life, as 
well as the fun and cameraderie, to 
promote among the students a high 
level of thought and sentiment, to en- 
courage the development of all liter. 
ary and scientific talent along them, 
to furnish a link between those who 
are now at college and the graduates 
and alumni who have gone torth and 
thus ultimately to exert a powerful in- 
fluence on the wider world beyond 
college walls. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the aver- 
age college journal pertorms this func- 
tion rather ill. With this article in 
view I have looked over quite a num- 
ber of our exchanges. The average col- 
leve principal would not care, | should 
think, to have the work of his institu- 
tion judged by the paper put forth by 
his students... An outsider would never 
guess from the contents of most college 
papers that any high level of intellectu- 
al life was maintained at the institutions 
from which they are issued. Reports 
there are in abundance on this, that, 
and the other society or social function, 
clever skits enough, lots of high spirit 
and good-fellowship, plenty of byf- 
foonry good in its place, grammar 
and syntax all right, but scarcely a 
hint that at each university centre are 
gathered together several hundreds of 
enthusiatic students seeking, by dili- 
gent study of the best that has been 
thought and done in the world, to ar- 
rive at some 
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“Scheme of life, its best rules and 
right uses, the courage that gains, 

And the prudence that keeps what 
men strive for.” 

Two notable exceptions are the Ox- 
ford Magazine, published by the Ox- 
ford Union, corresponding to our Al- 
ma Mater Society, and Smith College 
Monthly, of Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., an institution for the high- 
er education of women, whose annual 
dramatic performance, especially of 
Shakespearean plays, has come to be re- 
garded as an event in artistic and liter- 
ary circles, the New York Nation 
thinking each presentation worthy 
of special notice. Representing as 
these papers do, two different educa- 
tional ideals, ancient and modern, Euro- 
pean and American, masculine and 
feminine, they are in many respects 
complementary. In the former is 
well reflected what has come to be re- 
cognized as the Oxford manner—the 
power of seizing and tersely presenting 
the essentials of a thing (the essence 
of the clever skit as well as of good 
reporting ), humor never degenerating 
into vulgarity, moderation in thought 
and speech, breadth of view and his- 
toric perspective, and a high serious- 
ness in the treatment of great topics. 
The other shows more powers of 
synthesis and artistic creation than of 
analysis and reflection. The original 
verse, genre sketches and short stories 
which make up the greater part of the 
Monthly, show a literary quality, an 
original creative power, VETY €xcep- 
tional in college magazines. A jour- 
nal which combined the merits of the 
Oxford Magazine and Smith College 
Monthly would be an ideal college 
paper. ; 

As to our own JourNnaAt, | for my 
part, do not care much for the pres- 


ent form. The original form, approx- 
imating to Varsity or the Oxford 
Magazine in size of page, gave a bet- 
ter display of contents, besides pre- 
serving the continuity 1m appearance 
between earlier and_ later journals. 
Nor do 1 quite sympathize with the 
periodical anxiety about the outside 
of the platter—cuts, crest, quality of 
cover paper, colored ink, and margin- 
al decorations, This of course is a 
matter of taste about which it is pro- 
verbially useless to dispute. On the 
whole the Oxford Magazine's front 
page, name at the top, simple allegor- 
ical figures representing mental and 
physical culture beneath, date, price 
and number of issue next, then the 
table of contents in bold type, and at 
the bottom, place and publisher, is the 
freest from false ornament, the man- 
liest and most straightforward that | 
have seen. With regard to contents, 
| remember a friendly exchange’s com- 
ment last winter that the Journal was 
too exclusively local. The criticism 
was disputed by the editor, but | 
thought it just and would have liked 
to add “without variety.” Taking a 
copy at random which happened to be 
that for March Id4th, 1902, | found 
the twenty-five pages of reading mat- 
ter thus distributed: Editorials, four 
pages; contributions, before and after 
the editorials, nine and a half pages ; 
Ladies’ Department, two pages; Med- 
ical Notes, five and a quarter pages; 
Science, two and a half pages ;Ath- 
letics, page and three-quarters. No 
department of Book Reviews, no mus- 
ical or dramatic criticism, though 
clubs of both sort flourish in the Col- 
lege, and students attend the local 
opera house in large numbers; no re- 
ports of society debates, not even those 
of the mother society under whose 
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auspices the Journal is issued, The 
editorials consisted of two long arti- 
cles and qa couple of editorial notes. 
The first was on the student volunteer 
Missionary movement, altogether too 
long considering the Proportion of 
university students interested in It, 
and that among the contributed arti- 
cles was one on the same topic. The 
other was a senu-literary article, very 
animated and interesting, on ob- 
servations at the rink, but not proper- 
lv an editorial article at all. The con- 
tributed articles, on the other hand, 
were largely editorial, that is to say, 
reflective, in their character, some of 
the titles being Post-graduate Studies, 
The Chancellor's Latest Gift, The 
University Question, The Students’ 
Volunteer Convention, There was, 
of course, nothing in the shape of an 
original story or sketch such 
find, say, 


as we 
in Smith College Monthly, 
| was forcibly reminded of the com- 
Ment of an eminent protessor of 
(Jueen's, himself a man of great and 
fine reflective power, on a jeu d’esprit 
of Professor Glover's whose skill in 
that way, the former greatly admired: 
“We are too exclusively reflective at 
Queen's; we are not sufficiently creat- 
ive.” Now [ think editorial articles 
should come first and deal with a great- 
er variety of topics, topics of other than 
merely university interest (quite possi- 
ble within Present limits with studied 
compression ) , Contributed articles 
should include hot only papers on any 
side of human inquiry, literary, scientif- 
ic, philosophic, historic or economic, but 
also original verse, character sketches, 
Short stories, and every effort should 
be made to develop whatever latent tal- 
ent of that kind we have among us. A 
department of Musical and dramatic 
criticism and one of book reviews 


should be added even if the books have 
to be purchased for review. Corres- 
pondence should be invited and ob- 
tained. Under the heading of Col- 
leges could be gathered up the news of 
the different faculties in order to make 
more room for contributed articles as 
outlined above, and for brief i 


Cports 
of interesting proceeding 


S Of any of 
the societies—the Aesculapian, the P 
itical Science Club, and especial 
Alma Mater Society. 
Journal 


ol- 
ly the 
It may interest 
readers to see how wel] the 
Oxford Magazine hits off the debates 
of the Oxford Union, as already ex- 
plained, somewhat equivalent to our 
Alma Mater, an additional interest 
arising from the fact that one of the 
speakers, Dr. Parkin, 
at Queen’s : 


Peg) oe ee Parkin, ex-Secretary 
(N on-Collegiate ) , after conegratulat- 
ing his fellow countryman (a Mr. Ky- 
lie, who preceded Dr. Parkin) upon 
the speech he had Just delivered, de- 
lighted the House with reminiscences 
of his own (xford days. Need we 
fear the Materialism Which was said 
to be rife when men like Andrew Car- 
negie and Cecil Rhodes were types of 
our millionaires? Dr. Parkin lament- 
ed the refusal of the average Anglo- 
Saxon to Study modern languages, 
and illustrated his point witha delight- 
ful story (?). He objected to the 
Narrow policy which would open the 
doors of the University to only a sec- 
tion of students, and pleaded for a 
More liberal view. Dr. Parkin de- 
serves, as he will receive, the gratitude 
of the Union for sparing time among 
his many engagements for a visit to 
the scene of his early triumphs, and 
for the invigorating speech he deliv- 
ered, 

“Mr. W. A. Moore (St, John’s) 
pleaded for Culture. The Universi- 
ties could not be made technical 
schools. Mr. Oore’s eloquence 
sounded a little frigig, especially by 


is well known 
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comparison with the last two speeches, 
but he spoke. well. 

"Mr, J.N. Daynes (Magdalen) con- 
structed an elaborate analogy between 
his opponents and Pro-Boers. Tri- 
vialties pronounced with portentous 
solemnity formed the substance of his 
speech, 

“Mr. C. de B. Durand (Queen’s) 
pleaded for the lazy man who goes 
from the University ‘not such an aw- 
ful fool” as he comes to it. Mr. Dur- 
and must beware of mere buffoonery. 

“Mr. J. B. Payne (University ) 
quoted Plato, but is hardly a worthy 
disciple.” 

Of course no editor, or staff of edi- 


tors, with their regular College work 
besides, can make a good paper with- 
out the loyal and generous support of 
both faculty and students, yet it is 
surely to our advantage to have our 
selves worthily represented to sister 
institutions and the outer world. And 
now to get down again where at first 
I did get up, 1 have no authority to 
promise the editor who may try to car- 
ry out the above tremendous pro- 
gramme, that practical journalism will 
find a place either in the pass or hon- 
or courses of the university. 
J. MARSHALL. 


THE DRAMATIC CLUB. 


HE members of the Dramatic 

Club are again hard at work. 
Already “Twelfth Night” has been 
gone over at the regular meetings and 
several students have shown a distinct 
faculty for acting. The advantage 
rests with the ladies and parts cannot 
be given to all who deserve them. 
Amongst the boys, however, consider- 
able talent has been shown. It is 
hoped that a play will be forthcoming 
early in the New Year and the execu- 
tive and players will do all in their 
power to surpass all previotts under- 
takings. The executive will gladly 


give a chance to any one who feels an 
inclination for dramatic work, and 
such person or persons will oblige the 
managenient by notifying the secre- 
tary of their willingness to help. 


THE MUSICAL CLUBS. 
HE musical outlouk for the sea- 
& son is most encouraging. The 
Clubs have organized in a most har- 
monious manner which we believe, is 
a consideration, for what could a Glee 
Club or a Mandolin and Guitar Club 
ever amount to without harmony? 
Lhe officials to whom has been given 
the responsibility of guarding the 
clubs’ interests are as follows: 
. Mandolin and Guitar Club—Hon. 
Pres., W. J. Patterson, M.D.; Pres., 
k..M. DeLong; Vice-Pres., R. Squires ; 
Sec.-Treas., H. D. Borley. 

Glee Club—Hon. Pres., Prof. Dyde; 
Pres., W. A. Lavell; Vice-Pres., W. 
D. Lowe; Sec.-Treas., Ford McCul- 
lough ; Committee, J. R. Watts, A. H. 
Kennedy, J. L. LaBrosse, W. L. 
Smythe. 

Manager—W. A. Lavell. 

These gentlemen are showing their 
appreciation of honors bestowed by a 
most enthusiastic interest in their res~ 
pective duties, with the result that 
practices are well and regularly at- 
tended. The merry “Nat js again 
within the circle and his magic wand 
still produces its marvellous results. 
Arrangements are being made by the 
energetic manager for an extended 
tour through the Eastern counties ear- 
ly in January, after which the clubs’ 
musical season will be brought to a 
close with the annua] city concert. 


Divinity to Registrar—Is the $2 ex- 
tra registration fee this year to be used 
for a ping-pong set for Divinity Hall? 











PROFESSOR DUPUIS. 
Acting Principal. 
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Editorials. 


ITH this number, the JouURNAL 

returns to its usttal form, and 

again through its various heads ad- 

dresses itself to its readers. A few 

words then in our own behalf, may 
not now be out of place. 

As we mount upon the stage, for the 
first time, and make our bow, we con- 
fess that we are just a little nervous. 
So many eyes are upon us, and so 
much is expected that our spirits al- 
most sink. But we must play our part 
and we hope to do it well. We trust 
that the JouRNAL will continue to re- 
present the whole University life, and 
express its highest spirit, and that it 
will always be a welcome visitor to old 
friends and to new. 


We are not unaware that our duties 


will, for a time at least, be rather ar- 
duous. We are an entirely new staff, 
and our experience in this line of work 
has not been very wide. But yet we 
are confident that we will not be left 
to labor alone. Many loyal friends 
stand by ready to assist US, and we 
know they will not — fail whenever 
their help is needed, We have had 


worthy predecessors, who have done 
much to smooth our path. To them 
we are indebted, for they have helped 
us 1 no small way to make the Jour- 
NAL deserving of the most liberal pat- 
ronage. We hope to fill their places 
worthily, and in the same spirit con- 
tinue their good work. But we must 
not be content merely to mark time to 
the pace already set. We must ad- 
vance and in some degree add to the 
progress already made. Kind readet. 
of Queen’s, this is not our interest 
alone but yours. Play your part. 





() many and so extensive are the 
changes which Queen’s has re- 
cently undergone that it 1s with diff- 
cultv we are able to recognize it as the 
same old home we entered a few years 
ago. We cannot but be pleased with 
the many evidences of prosperitv about 
us. Upon the campus three stately 
buildings have suddenly sprung up. 
Another has been begun, and we have 
visions of more to follow. Queen’s 
has at last began to develop her out- 
ward form in harmony with her ever- 
expanding life within, and we hope 
that this may be but the foretaste of a 
much larger growth, not only in pow- 
er and influence within herself, but in 
her sphere of usefulness in imparting 
something of richness and fervor to 
the national life about her. 

Our former home, now bearing 
marks of age, has been deserted by the 
larger number of its inhabitants. Even 
the ever-restless birds from the upper- 
most flats have flown, and now none 
but the bleating “lambs” are heard 
within its walls. They roam about in 
the old pastures, among the fountains. 
of hallowed memories, unchecked— 
but shepherdless. Their fold mav be 
humble; it may not be so grand as the 
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Mansions adjoining, but it js not with- 
out a pang that most of us have eft it 
for a new abode. Those dingy walls 
and squeaking floors still hold a charm 
~—still speak their volumes, All the 
past lies there, and even in the solitude 
which has now displaced the tread of 
many feet, the busy hum of voices, 
there is joy—treasures for the memory 
to dwell upon, | | 
And so it is: good for us not to be 
unmundfal of the past. There js a 
danger that in a sudden Wave Of ma- 
terial prosperity. our heads may be 
turned. We must be true to the old 
traditions. It were better that we re- 
mained forever within our former 
cramped quarters than that we lose 
one iota of that spirit which has been 
the soul of all the past development. 
If we are to he prophets of a. stil] 
brighter future for (ueen’s, it must be 
that we fee] Prepared to make some 
further demands Upon ourselves, This 
has been the secret of our past success, 
and equally must be indicative of What 
the future has In store, 
eats 
VEN at this late ai 
cannot forbear to take its first op- 
portunity of greeting the class of ’06. 
We welcome you not only to our halls, 
but to share in the Many privileges 
Which we as Students enjoy. No 
doubt you have already received much 
wise counsel in regard to your work, 
Perhaps so much that it has in a meas- 
ure become wearisome. But even at 
the risk of obtruding Ourselves upon 
YOU, We Cannot resist the temptation to 
Say a few words Which may lead to a 
wider interest in college life, and thus 
enable you to get the best Queen's has 
to offef, 
What we would particularly im- 
Press upon you jg that your life in 


ate the JOURNAL 


1 


Years to come will be largely deter. 
mined by what you make it now. ff 
your life here js to be no wider than 
your books and classes you will have 
come short of the real value of y col- 
lege training, You are never apt to 
get bevond the limited sphere o 


£ vour 
Own selfish intere 


sts, and the wor] 


d is 
not likely to profit much by your 


ex- 
istence. It js not, of course, our n- 
tention to underestimate the necessity 


Of good honest: work and faithful at- 
tendance of classes, but merely to in- 


dicate that it is possible for vou to LO 


through your college course, and that 
too with unimpeachable sttecess, and 


yet so out into the world so distor 
in mind and dwarfed 
quite unfit for the « 
lies before vou, 
The object then of 
not merely to pr 
but good citize 


ted 
IN Spirit as to he 
trenuous life Which 


a University is 
oduce good students, 
NS— men and women 
Who are to exert an influence in the 
World, Let your cnergies be directed 
towards this end. Your true life is to 
be found, now as ever, not in the nar- 
row circle of your own self but in the 
wider life about you. Come out of 
yourself then, and join in the merry 
throng. Put Your shoulder to the 
wheel, and make our little world rol] 
round. There are various societies 
which will welcome you, Join in their 
deliberations, take a stand on all im- 
portant questions and make your ideas 
felt. They will not only be of Service 
but you are developing your sinews 
for the arena of life. Take an Inter- 
Cst as far as possible in all that is go- 
ing on about you, and £lve you liber- 
al support whenever It is needed. Do 
hot shrink from Serving on a commit- 
tee. Be willing to climb to the top of 
the decoration ladder, and even if you 
do fall down head first and wake Up a 
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few hours later with a black eye, your 
arm in a sling, and a feeling of wonder 
as to what it all means, remember that 
all this has a part to play in your col- 
lege training and that you must attri- 
bite no blame to the fair guardians 
whom last vou saw below, It was all 
due to the mysterious force of attrac- 
tion, and you will know something 
more of its wonderful power later, ¢5- 
pecially if you are a regular attendant 
at the Levana tea. 

It is not our purpose further to ad- 
vise you, as to all that you should do 
or not do, What is important is that 
you identify yourselves with the whole 
college life. Grasp cagerly after the 
best that each and every sphere has 
for you and infuse it into your own 
nature. Permit yourself to become 1m- 
bued with the true college spirit, and 
when you go out from here, you will 
do old Queen's honor, and Queen’s 
wil be proud of you. | 

HERE can be little doubt that the 
migration of the ladies has not 
met with that degree of satisfaction 
which might have been expected. 
The Divinities came back full of hope 
of always being near the cheerful hum 
of voices, and of being able to catch 
frequent glimpses of those fairy forms 
Hitting about the halls. But now 
they go about with downcast counten- 
ances. They commence one with the 
other and bemoan ther loss. And truly 
it must be most disappointing for them 
to see the rooms which they hoped to 
see dedicated as sacred to the presence 
of the meek JLevana mouse, NOW Te- 
signed to be the future habitation of 
the untutored generation of fish, frogs, 
turtles and toads. 

Nor does the change seem to have 

brought any wonderful happiness to 


the ladies. It was not without sighs, 
interspersed with many misgivings, 
that they gathered together their rugs, 
draperies, china cups and dishpans, 
left the fair visions of a manse behind, 
and wended their way to the new Arts 
building, trudged up three flights of 
stairs, and paused breathless at the 
door of a class-room, only to explain, 
after power of speech had sufficiently 
returned, “What noble 
All this for the girls!” 

Now, the editor is neither a Divinity, 
and thus anxious to add balm to his 
injured feelings, nor does he wish to 
pose as any special champion of the 
ladies, but deems the matter at hand 
to be worthy of a fair and impartial 
consideration. 

Tt is not our purpose to reflect in the 
least upon the board of management, 
in their actions. Their intentions have 
been always good. It was first pro- 
posed to fit up a room in the old Arts 
building for the Levana, but it was 
found afterwards that the present ac- 
commodation for teaching Biology was 
entirely inadequate, and that it would 
be necessary to set aside the rooms or- 
iginally intended for the ladies, for 
this department. Moreover, it was re- 
cognized that it would be most unsatis- 
factory for the girls to have their 
classes all in one building and their 
headquarters in another, not to speak 
of the fact that it was feared that the 
proximity of the girls to Divinity Hall 
might to a considerable extent detract 
from the studiousness and sobriety of 
that ancient institution. The result 
was that it was decided the Levana 
room must be in the new Arts build- 
ing. But where? This was the ques- 
tion, After some hunting about by 
the girls and the sending of a deputa- 
tion to interview one of the members 


eenerosity ! 
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of the Senate, which we regret to say, 
Was none too kindly received, one of 
the Professors offered to give up his 
room to the gitls and take a much 
smaller one for his own use. We can- 
not but commend the generosity of this 
Professor in his action, but we feel, as 
it is certain the girls feel also, that 
they have not yet been adequately pro- 
vided for. | | 

If man is both a rational and a so- 
cial animal, and any line of demarca- 
tion is to be drawn between the na- 
tural endowments of the sexes, it must 
appear that the male sex must be dis- 
tinguished specially by their rational 
ity, and the female by their sociality. 
If this is true—and we believe the ar- 
gument, open to serious objection as it 
undoubtedly would be under a normal 
state of affairs, will he accepted by 
even the ladies in this instance—the 
bovs ought to be reasonable enough 
to observe that the girls should be af- 
forded the best possible environment 
tor developing their social tendencies. 
Now, at the present time the boys’ 
reading room occupies less than half 
the space assigned to then for that 


Purpose, while the room set aside for 


the girls must of necessity serve as a 


Reading Room, Levana Room, sitting 
room, kitchen and pantry—all in one. 
But the boys Say that they intend to 
furnish up their large room, put in a 
fire-place, Casy chairs, and other lux- 
urious furniture, and have a palace all 
to themselves. But surely this seems 
to be too effeminate for the sturdy 
youths of Queen’s, whose place is 
rather on the Campus, And it 1s too 
selfish on their part while yet their sis- 
ters who depend so much for their re- 
creation upon the hours they spend to- 
gether in the Levana room, are hud- 
dled up together, afraid to move lest 
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they disturb someone below, so as to 
make life quite unbearable. 

We think then that it should appeal 
to every fair-minded student of 
Queen’s that the Levana should re- 
ceive our most careful consideration, 
The girls of necessity are denied many 
of the privileges which the boys enjoy. 
They are denied the privileges of the 
campus, the floor of the Alma Mater, 
and the fascination of the “parade,” 
the “bleachers” and the “gods.” We 
should then exert our influence that 
they at least be provided with a room 
large enough for all the departments 
of their life—one which they may fit 
up and decorate in accordance with 
their own ideals and tastes, and which 
they may call with pride their home. 
Then they will be able to conduct their 
meetings, receptions and other social 
functions without any risk of disar- 
ranging their natura] benignity of tem- 
perament, and we wil] accept their 
hospitality at the Levana tea, and be 
so pleased with the decorations, the 
Cozy corners, and the general sur- 
roundings, that we will be able to ap- 
preciate much better than ever before 
the good things which they have pro- 
vided for us, and never even notice 


the steady advance in the price of can- 
dies. 





HE Journat almost shed tears on 

account of not being able to at- 
tend the first ‘‘at-home” given by the 
Ladies’ Residence. We were aw fully 
disappointed, for we thought of the in- 
Spiration we might have received to 
begin our editorial work. But there 
is little use of lamenting over our mis- 
fortune, We are not an Ariel and 
cannot be everywhere, We felt ‘that 
our presence was demanded at the an- 
nual sports, and much as our mind 
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wandered elsewhere, we forced our- 
selves thither. Arriving at the grounds 
and glancing at the grandstand we 
were further dejected, for we realized 
that not a Residence girl could be there 
that day. How much their sunny 
smiles were missed by the sturdy 
youths below who sped on light foot. 
hurled ponderous weights, and did 
the pole vault act, we will never know, 
but we must confess that we felt 
gloomy all the afternoon. As the 
games could not be postponed there 
was no way of remedying the matter 
this year, but we trust that hereafter 
the Senate before setting aside a day 
for the annual sports or any other im- 
portant college function, will consult 
with the Residence, and ascertain the 
date of their “at-home” so that the 
two will not again conflict. Another 
such disappointment we could not 
endure. 


5 the time is fast approaching 
when Queen’s must defend the 
inter-university debating champion- 
ship, a word anent debating interests 
may not be out of place here. 

During last session two successful 
contests won the championship for 
Queen’s. It is now our duty to put 
forth a manful effort to hold what we 
have. We are responsible for only 
one debate this year, and our competi- 
tor is Varsity, winner of the recent 
contest with McGill. We have met 
Varsity on the ice, on the campus, and 
on the platform; and we have always 
found her representatives foemen 
worthy of our steel. We must see 
then that in meeting them on this de- 
bate we are loyal to our colours. 

Last vear Queen’s won at home and 
abroad, defeating Varsity in Kingston, 
and McGill in Montreal. This year 


we have to defend our laurels before 
a Kingston audience. At present 
writing our representatives have not 
been selected. The debating commit- 
tee, however, are very hopeful of find- 
ing the right men; and we are sure 
that when once a choice has been made 
the men so honoured will receive the 
e1thusiastic support of every student. 
The debate will involve a sacrifice on 
the part of those who undertake it, 
but there will be compensations. And 
in any case, who would not sacrifice 
something for the name and fame of 
his Alma Mater, “good old Queen's ?”’ 

Speaking of the relative value of 
debating, it is perhaps only fair to say 
that it should rank high among inter- 
university competitions. Hockey and 
rugby afford opportunities for making 
trial of our strength and © skill, 
speed, and endurance, on the physical 
side. They also tend to the develop- 
ment of self-control, self-reliance, and 
quickness and accuracy of judgment ; 
and thus, in their proper sphere, hoc- 
key and rugby aid in the realization 
of the old classical ideal, Mens sana in 
corpore sano. More might be said on 
the side of these royal sports, but thev 
need no further advocacy. We only 
wish to urge a little the claims of de- 
bating. In the American Universities 
the most elaborate means are taken 
to bring out the very best debating tal- 
ent; and the inter-university contests 
arouse intense and widespread inter- 
est. Incidentally the students receive 
much valuable practice; and the result 
is, that graduates of these institutions 
are as a rule very capable speakers. 
Most students have minds fairly well 
furnished with ideas; but the trouble 
With many ts that these ideas take to 
themselves wings at the very time 
when they are most needed. There 
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is probably no better discipline than 
debating for training Oneself to keep 
fast hold of these fugutive resources. 
bacon declared that reading makes a 
full man, writing an exact man, and 
speaking a ready man ; and to be ready 
is the main thing, for second thoughts 
often come too late. Debating is also 
an excellent training in self-control. 
Lo lose one’s temper in a debate is to 
lose the debate as well. To allow a 
witticism or misrepresentation or even 
a strong argument to stampede one is 
equally fatal. The debater, therefore, 
must control himself, just as a suc- 
cessful hockeyist or rugby player must 
control himself; and along with self- 
control will go courage, a very ne- 
cessary quality in these strenuous 
times if a man is to make any strong 
impression or carry himself with dis- 
tinction. 


And apart from the individual ben- 
efit to he derived from debating there 
is the consideration of University in- 
terests referred to above. There is no 
better indication of the work Queen’s 
is doing than a clean, clear-cut, well- 
Organized address before a public aud- 
lence. Our training here—in | fact 
all that we-are as Queen’s men, 
Shows itself in a debating contest. To 
lose a series of debates, or to show the 
white feather when Varsity or McGill 
throws down the gauge would prob- 
ably be more to our discredit than to 
fail ia hockey and rugby. The true 
genius of the University cannot be 
fully expressed if we neglect to show 
what we are on the literary and scien- 
tific side, , 

There is, of course, in all inter-Uni- 
versity competitions, the danger of 
over-emphasizing’ the importance of 
winning. The late Principal always 
urged the men to'win: told them he ex- 
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pected them to win; but he did not for- 
get to add that he would still be proud 
of them if they met with honourable 
defeat. There js honourable defeat 
and there is ignominious defeat. The 
latter cannot happen if we are true 
Queen’s men. And when honourable 
deteat overtakes us, as it sometimes 
has in the past, we have not lost the 
training involved; we have only been 
getting ready to win another day. 

We hope the approaching Queen's- 
Varsity debate will receive the moral 
support it deserves, and that no 
(Jueen’s man will be absent from the 
audience when our representatives 
meet the debaters from Toronto, 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Journatr. hopes soon to over- 


take the news of the University, and 


ere long to make up for the delay 
which has of necessity been occasion- 
ed by the publication of the Memorial 
number as the first issue. 





(Queen's heartily congratulates old 
McGill on her well-earned and much- 
deserved Senior Rugby championship, 
and hopes that McGill! may have the 
pleasure of reciprocating—next year. 





It’s coming, boys, it’s almost here, 
It’s coming, girls—the song Book. 





Dr. Jordan’s new book, “Propheti, 
Ideas and Ideals,” has appeared on the 
scene, and is making many friends on 
all sides. We hope to say something 
more of it in a later issue, 

The proceeds of the “Teyana Tea” 
are said to have been mogt gratifying. 
It is stated officially that from the 
candy tables alone the sum of twenty- 
five dollars was realized. Of this 
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amount a conservative estimate gives 
about twenty-four dollars, sixty-seven 
and a fraction cents clear profit. It 
is now in order for some of our enter- 
prising large candy consumers to agi- 
tate for a candy order department in 
connection with the one proposed for 
books. 





The JouRNAL notes with pleasure 
the success which has attended the 
publication of the Quarterly in its en- 
larged and improved form. The first 
two numbers have been prepared un- 
der the direction of Professor Shortt, 
assisted by Prof. John Marshall, and 
it is gratifying to know that their la- 
bors have been so widely appreciated. 
The“ Current Events” of Prof. Shortt 
and his article on “Responsible Gov- 
ernment” have been an object of spe- 
cial commendation. Speaking 01 1... 
latter, the Montreal Star says: “There 
are few men better versed in Canad- 
ian history than Prof. Shortt, or bet- 
ter fitted by learning and mental 
breadth to deal with its problems in a 
judicial and liberal spirit. His article 
is a valuable contribution to the dis- 
cussion of a most interesting question, 
and we trust it will be widely read. 
It will have the effect, we are persuad- 
ed, of dissipating many prejudices, and 
above all the prejudice which identi- 
fies the Home Government with an jj- 
liberal policy on the treatment of this 
country in the period preceding the 
formal establishment of what is now 
known as ‘Responsible Government.’ ” 

The next number of the Quarterly 
is being edited by Professor Mac- 
naughton, and we are assured that it 
will merit a hearty reception. 

With this issue the present editor- 
in-chief reluctantly lays aside his pen. 


Duties, unexpectedly increased in an- 
other sphere, have rendered such an 
action unavoidable. There is good 
reason to believe that the recommend- 
ations made to fill the vacancies on the 
staff will be most acceptable to all in- 
terested in the welfare of the JOURNAL, 
as also the proposal to add an asso- 
ciate editor to share in the now too 
onerous duties of the editor-in-chief. 
The present editor cannot however re- 
tire without acknowledging the kind 
consideration and treatment he has re- 
ceived in his work, at the hands of 
professors and students alike, the gen- 
erous support of the staff, and the 
courtesy he has been shown by the of- 
ficials in the printing office of the Brit- 
ish Whig. His one hope is that the 
student body will bestir themselves a 
little, and come more generously to 
the assistance of the JOURNAL, so that 
this most important department may 
advance in accordance with the high- 
est ideals and become a still more po- 
tent factor in imparting colour and 
tone to our college life. 


THE VICE-PRINCIPAL. 


E wish to avail ourselves of the 
Opportunity afforded us in 

these columns of giving some expres- 
sions to the deep feelings of sympathy 
and anxiety aroused among the stu- 
dents and professors of the University 
by the recent illness of our Vice-Prin- 
cipal, Dr. Watson. Upon the death 
of our late Principal in May, Dr. Wat- 
son at once undertook the arduous du- 
ties that fell to his lot as Vice-Princi- 
pal, with the same firmness of resolu- 
tion that has always characterized his 
work, But few, if any, can form any 
estimate of the strain and burden of 
the position assumed. Difficult at all 
times, it was in this case rendered 
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doubly difficult by the peculiarity of 
the attendant circumstances. 

The late Principal, with his remark- 
able administrative POWers, had man- 
aged the practical affairs of the Uni- 
versity almost alone, so that many of 
the details of the complicated business 
were known only to himself. This 
greatly increased the difficulties of the 
successor to the work. He had not 
only to undertake the burden just laid 
down, but had in addition the even 
greater task of discovering and hecom- 
Ing acquainted with the innumerable 
minutiae which went to constitute that 
burden. This, too, at a time the most 
complicated ,perhaps, in the history of 
the institution, when sO many addi- 
tional buildings were in process of 
erection, with all the confusion and 
worry attendant upon such a time of 
transition and expansion. 

On the other hand, while his name 
as a leader of modern thought, carried 
authority with it Wherever it was 
known, only the few who knew him 
more intimately, were aware of the 
cnergy and power of concentration 
with which he worked at the private 
task allotted to him by nature and fol- 
lowed by choice. In the sphere of 
Philosophy he has long laboured with 
that industry and patience that can 
arise only from the consciousness that 
one’s field of labour lies within the 
sphere of the Permanent, that the work 
done is not for a day only, but for eter- 
nity. Ina Special sense, “to justify 
the ways of God to man” had become 
his end in life. He has long applied 
himself to this labour with undivided 
energy and has already accomplished 
much. But his work was still unfin- 
ished and was stil] being pursued with 
undiminished vigour and strenuous- 
ness of purpose, when he was sudden- 


ly called upon to undertake a work so 
widely different from his own. 

We can now see the double strain 
that was laid upon him; called away 
on the one hand, as he was, from the 
work which had long since become a 
part of himself and in which alone lay 
the hope, or shall we rather say, cer- 
tainty, of accomplishing something 
permanent; and on the other hand, 
summoned to what was Practically the 
leadership of the University at a time 
of change and expansion in every dir- 
ection. Under these circumstances 
we can see that what fell like a shock 
upon the students and professors of 
the University in the announcement of 
Dr. Watson’s serious illness in Octo- 
ber, can be traced to Causes that must 
have taxed to the uttermost the 
Strength of the strongest. Thus also 
we can understand the deep feelings 
of sympathy and anxiety manifested 
on all sides among both students and 
brotessors, for our Vice-Principal, and 
the frequency of the inquiries as to 
what word has been received from him 
from across the sea. 

To these inquiries we are glad to be 
able to reply here that the reports al- 


proved from the time he left Canadian 
soil. and was almost fully himself 
again when he landed in Liverpool. 
50 we have every hope that within a 
Comparatively short time he wil] have 
regained all his usual strength and 
Vigour and that ere long we Shall wel- 
come him back again to hig old posi- 
tion. 

Among the students, eyen those who 
took only the Sr. Philosophy class 
were impressed with the penetration 
aad power of his thought, but perhaps 
only those who continued their sty. 
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dies with him into the honour work 
learned to feel the full force of the in- 
spiration that comes from a teacher 
who deals at first hand with the prob- 
lems of life. As we sat in his class 
from day to day we felt that what he 
said he knew from the necessity of his 
own thought and life, so that, when 
the lecture was over, we left the room 
with the conviction that he spoke not 
by heresay or at second hand, but as 
one having authority. We hope that 
for many a day yet he may still sit in 
the professorial chair and teach with 
ever increasing influence and power ; 
while in the quiet seclusion of his 
study the work that has been so un- 
timely interrupted will be resumed 
again with even accelerated impetus 
and pursued to its happy completion. 


THE ACTING PRINCIPAL. 


Prof. Dupuis has been Acting-Prin- 
cipal of the University since the de- 
parture of the Vice-Principal. No 
man has a keener insight into the bus- 
iness affairs of the University, nor a 
more profound sympathy with its aims 
and purpose than Prof. Dupuis. AI- 
most four decades ago he first became 
intimately acquainted with Queen's. 
He shared her struggles in the days 
when she needed just such men to 
keep her afloat; and later on he has 
also shared her triumphs. His strong 
judgment at he Council board, his na- 
tive sympathy with students in the 
class-room, and his inspiring enthus- 
iasm for honesty of thought have left 
the open impress of his personality on 
the life and work of the University. 
As an author and teacher he has in- 
spired originality and sameness in 
mathematical teaching ; and especially 
in the line of Synthetic Geometry he 
has done much to break up the com- 


mon slavish adherence to traditional 
treatises, He is characteristic in his 
enormous capacity for work, and al- 
though already engaged in duties too 
varied and many for most men, he has 


been bertorming the additional duties 
ot Principal, 


PROF. BARNARD’S ADDRESS. 

S OME weeks ago I received a let- 

ter from Dr. A. S. Mitchell, of 
Columbia College, a staunch friend 
and distinguished graduate of 
Queen's, enquiring as to whether we 
would like to have a lecture from 
Prot. Barnard, who was coming to 
New York to deliver a lecture, and 
thence going to Montreal for the same 
purpose. He moreover stated that 
Professor Barnard, who was his inti- 
mate friend, was quite willing, if not 
anxious, to stop over at Kingston, in 
order to see where and under whom 
Dr. Mitchell studied. The question 
admitted of only one reasonable ans- 
wer. We would au be exceedingly 
happy to have the distinguished as- 
tronomer amongst us. Accordingly, 
Professor Barnard arrived in the city 
on the noon train of Saturday, Nov. 
Sth and became for the time my guest. 
After dinner | accompanied him 


through the different University build- 


ings, pointing out such things as | 
thought would particularly interest 
him. He was much impressed with 
what he saw, and especially with the 
idea of so large and complete a Uni- 
versity in so small a place. But as- 
tronomer like, the things in which he 
took the most vivid interest were two 
astronomical clocks which I have in 
my house, and a large orrery in the 
Mechanical Laboratory which was 
built last winter, and which, although 
not quite finished, is in practical 
working order. 
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In the evening Professor Barnard 
Save his lecture to a large and appre- 
Clative audience, which spoke well for 
the intelligence of the city, and which 
to the lecturer himself must haye seem- 
ed quite characteristic of a University 
centre. . 

The lecture, which was upon nebu- 
lae and nebular theory, was fully illus- 
trated by means of the electric lan- 
tern. Professor Barnard has for 
years been working with the two 
greatest telescopes in the world; at 
first with the large Lick telescope in 
the observatory situated on Mount 
Hamilton in California; and since the 
completion of the greater Yerkes tele- 
scope, in the Yerkes observatory of 
Williams Bay, in Wisconsin, this ob- 
servatory forming the observational 
part of the Astronomical] department 
of Chicago University, 

The Professor has thus the means of 
doing a great work, and a kind of work 
Which, on account of the enormous ex- 
pense of the requirements, can be done 
in only a tew places in the world. Of 
Course, then, in the photographs of 
the nebulae we expected to see some- 
thing very much superior to the pic- 
tures illustrating the subject in books 
y. But the reality sur- 
passed the most Sanguine expectations, 
for the photographic representations 
were grand beyond description. 

Bits of the milky way came out in 
that profusion of grandeur that dis- 
tinguishes this ancient highway of the 
gods. Here are nebulous stars, where 
each tiny point is surrounded by its 
halo of fire-mist; there the luminous 
nebulosity streams away in rays or 
takes on the form of whorls, or again 
becomes corrugateq and wavy, like 
wreaths of white smoke floating in a 
still atmosphere. During the course 
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of the lectures about all the Tecogniz- 
able kinds of nebulae were exhibited ; 
diffused and irregular nebular masses 
covering extensive regions of the sur- 
face of the sky, containing here and 
there holes of intense darkness through 
which we can look into the infinite 
space beyond ; spiral nebulae, in which 
the nebular matter takes On a distinct- 
ly spiral conformation, as if in the act 
of a slow rotation about its own mass- 
centre ; ring nebulae, presenting them- 
selves as more or less sharply-marked 
and distinct rings of nebular Cloud for 
whose form it is difficult to advance 
any physical reason; star nebulae, in 
which the condensation at the centre, 
has proceeded so far as to give rise to 
the appearance of a solid body or hazily 
defined star; twin nebulae, in Which 
two nebulae situated so near together 
as to be within one another’s attractive 
influence are presumably revolving 
about each other, with other forms too 
Numerous to give in detail. 

The lecturer pointed out that, in 
Seneral, the revelations of the spectro- 
scope were quite trustworthy in dis- 
tinguishing between nebulae and the 
condensed star clusters 50 distant that 
the combined light of myriads of stars 
produce only a faint, hazy luminosity, 
inasmuch as the star cluster gives a 
spectrum crossed by dark lines, where 
a true nebula gives a spectrum con- 
Sisting mostly or altogether of bright 
lines, | 

But he exhibited one object, the 
§teat nebula of Andromeda jn which 
the spectrum is so peculiar that no re- 
liable information is given by it, and 
so the true nature of this So-called neb- 
ula is not understood. 

The lecturer did not enter very 
fully into the consideration of nebular 
theories, and qttite Properly so. Hig 
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lecture was of good length as it was 
and the theories which have been ad- 
vanced to account for the nature of the 
nebulae, as drawn from the manifest- 
ations in the telescope and spectro- 
scope, are altogether too complex, and 
require too much knowledge of the 
more abstruse parts of physics, to be 
adapted to a general audience. 

Besides, the Professor’s life work 
has been observing and not theorizing, 
and from some things which he said 
one would infer that his mind is prac- 
tical rather than speculative, and that 
theory does not hold a very prominent 
place in his field of operation. But, 
of course, some men must spend the 
main portion of their time observing 
and acquiring facts, and others must 
weave these facts into theories. Both 
have their places in the great field of 
science, and both are necessary to its 
advancement. 

No intelligent and contemplative 
person could listen to the lecturer and 
follow him in his description of the 
views presented, without the convic- 
tion that the outlying space, which 
surrounds us on every side, is wonder- 
‘ful in the richness and depth of its 
mysteries. 

For some reason the light from neb- 
ulous matter is highly actinic, or richly 
endowed with the rays which most 
readily affect the photographer's plate. 
As a consequence nebulae are more 
easily photographed than seen; and 
hundreds of nebulae which are totally 
incapable of making any impression 
on the human eye, have been trans- 
ferred to the sensitive plate. 

And thence it comes about that in- 
stead of these objects being sparsely 
scattered here and there aS Was Once 
thought, whole tracts of the heavens 
are seen, by the intermediate process 
of the photograph, to glow with the 


diluted, faint and wavering sheen ol 
nebulous matter. How wonderful 
would be the beauties of the skies if 
only our eyes were so attuned as to 
respond to the higher actinic rays of 
the spectrum, 

Again, no one with any considera- 
tion can fail to be impressed with the 
boldness of the human mind in con- 
ceiving the construction of such vast 
telescopes which bring to our vision 
objects so far distant that light, with 
its rapid movement of 182,000 miles a 
second, would be 300 years in travers- 
ing the space intervening between 
them and this little earth, and with the 
power and delicacy of the hand that 
can put such ideas into material form. 

Moreover, in photographing the 
heavens the telescope must be kept in 
such adjustment that the image of a 
star may fall exactly at the same spot 
on the plate for hours at a time. To 
devise and construct a piece of mech- 
anism which wiil move a telescope 
over 60 feet long, and weighing many 
tons, with a smoothness and a uniform- 
ity which rivals the motion of the earth 
on its diurnal axis, might well stagger 
the most expert mechanician. And yet 
it has been done, and, as we saw the 
other night, the great telescopes, at 
both the Lick and the Yerkes observ- 
atories have fulfilled every expecta- 
tion, and given us views of the hea- 
vens which are unique in their beauty 
and remarkable in their fulness and 
clearness. Mechanism like that re- 
quired is of too transcendant a nature 
to be ranked with common mechanical 
operations; it deserves recognition as 
a peculiar and distinctive art. 

N. F. Dupuis. 


For the sake of the students, as well as its gener- 
al friends, the University would like very shine 
to have, every winter, a Series of four or five lee- 
tures from distinguished men, if it possessed any 
fund for the purpose. But unfortunately, with our 
oe means, DO Such fund is at present avail- 

e. 
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THE FRESHMEN’S RECEPTION. 
“Pik opinion of the Freshmen’s 

l Keception this year, heard on all 
sides, is that it was an undoubted suc- 
cess. And certainly since the ordinary 
acceptation Of the term “Success’” as 
applied to social functions means 
“crush,” the reception of 1902 must be 
chronicled not only a success but a 
howling success. Every year at our 
different College functions we submit 
to more or less crushing, but Hallow- 
een night takes the cake for an all- 
round circus stampede. However, 
Kingston crowds are nothing if not 
good-natured, and certainly there is a 
distinct satisfaction in being in a jam 
where you can get even for a low 
Standing in Philosophy by elbowing 
the Professor persistently or treading 
On an unappreciative tutor’s toes, or 
telling your best enemy that Miss X.’s 
rendezvous is at b, and then going to 
“A to talk to her while she pati 
awaits her proper partner; or if you 
Owe Miss X. a grudge, you stand be- 
hind a pillar and watch her pleased 
expression while she stares at your 
unseeing chum at B., unable to stir a 
step towards him to solve his difficul- 
ty, so hard and fast is she bound by the 
chains of conventionality, 
the whole a crush has 

For the first 


ently 


Yes, on 
its points. 

time this year one was 
forced to inquire into the wherefor of 
the title “fF reshmen’s Reception.” 
The evening certainly was given for 
the new students, it was to be their big 
night, and yet far from being the lions 
of the evening, they were scarcely at 
all en evidence, after the first muster 
in the alcove and English room. A 
comely band of Self-possessed maidens 
and not-too-obstreperoys youths, they 
were duly made acquainted with each 
other after a great deal of crowding 
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and bungling ; and duly too engaged 
to take promenades with each other, 
and duly ang emphatically marked 
down their respective rendezvous after 
their names. And that was generally 
the end of it. When a senior man had 
the greatest difficulty in locating a 
girl with whom he had danced doze; 
of times, and 
find her only a 


Ys 
generally Managed to 
Ss the next humber was 
beginning, the poor freshman who did 
not know one. face from another and 
had only the vaguest Sherlock-Holmes 
clues, was to be congratulated if he 
succeeded in finding a third of his 
partners. He spent most of his time 
looking for the right ones and getting 
bravely and persistently in the way of 
hustling sophomores and being snub- 
bed—if he were the conscientious kind. 
But if he were the common-sense kind 
he took any girl he could find—pro- 
vided she were willing, which she 
senerally was, seeing she was in the 
Same plight, and beggars can't be 
choosers. One heeds to be a bit 
Of a stoic, unmoved by the blows of 
fate, at a College reception. There 
were many things that must have been 
amusing to the unbiased observer. To 
see a man closely sandwiched in the 
crowd at Convocation door, with neck 
craned to catch Sight of his would-be 
partner at the alcove, standing there 
immovable, in impotent rage, or nod- 
ding brightly at her in a coming-in-a 
Jiffy look, if the fortunes of war 
chance to move him a foot in her dir- 
€ction ; and then the blank look of des- 
Pair when he is almost at the Promised 
land, and the music suddenly stops, 
and he realizes that he has spent his 
number getting over about six feet of 
floor and that his next partner is at 
the other end of the six feet—yes, if 
One is not ovef-Sympathetic there are 
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many oecsions to smile at our annual 
reception. The tragic side comes to 
one when one sees the face of a girl in 
the alcove, waiting, conscientiously 
waiting, “not wisely, but too well.” 
The girl who knows fills her program 
with relays, and out of the three en- 
gaged for each number, she generally 
manages to keep a-promenading. Still 
it has its drawbacks, as, for instance, 
when she is bearing off number two, 
and number one by rare good luck 
(from his standpoint) chances along. 
She explains: “Why, Mr. One, I 
thought you wouldn't find me so I stup- 
plied,” knowing full well that hence- 
forth if she depends on Mr. One to 
take her for a promenade at reception, 
tea or dance, she must forever sit by 
the wall, Then, too, there is the 
chance of meeting Mr. Three still un- 
attached ‘and searching. The way of 
the forward is hard. 

But in spite of all bungling and 
crowding, the sloping and being 
sloped, there was a great amount of 
good fellowship and jollity at the re- 
ception this year. We were glad to 
meet the newcomers and find them 
such jolly good fellows, glad to offer 
them the best old Queen’s can give. 
The Professors seemed to take kindly 
to the reception this year—never was 
the Faculty so fully represented. Both 
they and their wives helped to make 
the evening pleasant for the new stu- 
dents, who very much appreciated the 
opportunity of getting a glimpse of the 
real genial man behind the grim, awe- 
inspiring professor. There were soph- 
omores, juniors, seniors, Post-mor- 
tems, graduates and “friends” in plen- 
ty, each readily distinguishable to a 
close observer by theif attitude to- 
wards things in general. The fresh- 
men are trittmphant, exuberant, to ob- 


streperousness. The sophomore has 
a very patronizing air as he tells the 
admiring Freshmen how /is reception 
came off last year, and how one gets 
used to these things and they cease to 
excite. The senior tries to look dis- 
trait and blase. We effects and air of 
mild interest at refreshment time, but 
on the whole would like to be thought 
a victim of unconquerable ennui. He 
generally is found saying, “Beastly 
hore these things, you know, but a fel- 
low has got to come,’ and then he 
yawns. he senior is mildly regret- 
ful and a bit envious. This is his last 
Freshmen’s reception, the last of the 
jolly times of which so many have 
brightened his College career. It 
dawns upon him that the irresponsible 
student days are near an end, and he 
wishes he were starting in for it all 
again like those merry-making [resh- 
men. The post-mortem, too, is a bit 
melancholy, and very retrospective. 
When he can find any one to listen he 
dilates upon what the fellows did in 
his time. He has tested the value of 
what he learned at college as an equip- 
ment for the life-struggle, and he finds 
this old world not so bad after all. 
still there never was anything quite 
like those good old days at College. 
someone said that the Freshettes 
admired the Seniors and the music, . 
and the Freshmen admired the [resh- 
ettes and the refreshments—which 
proves that the ideals of the fair sex 
are much the higher. And certainly 
the refreshments, though not elabor- 
ate, were tasty and well served. It 
must have meant a deal of hard work 
for the sophomore year, but ever and 
anon the drudgery was brightened by 
the striking and unique deportment of 
some of the refreshed. “There,” said 
a Freshman to his partner, triumph- 
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antly placing a cup of coffee in her lap, 
“you watch that and I will see if | 
can find one for you.” Another man 
reproached a lady in sorrow ful tones : 
“I waited a long while at my rendez- 
vous for you. I’m sure you couldn't 
have looked very hard for me.” The 
pathos of it all! There are many lit- 
tle comedies and by-plays which are 
seen by only the retrospective Post- 
mortem and the graduate of long 
standing who has come to meet his old 
self for a little while, and see how he 
disported himself and laughed and 
thrilled and enjoyed life to the full in 
“the days that are no more.” 

The decorations were unique this 
year, and no pains were Spared to 
make Convocation Hall a bower of 
beauty. The alcove is always a hard 
problem to the committee, but they 
were most successful jn bringing out 
all its strong points and concealing its 
little weaknesses. 

About eleven, the old graduate am- 
bled home, solitary, reminiscencing, 
and it was dark, and the rain was 
threatening. But he heeded not such 
sordid matters, for he was thinking. 
“Fellows nowadays take a great deal 
of pains to Rive themselves a good 
time, but I wonder if they had half as 
much fun as we fellows used to have.” 
And so musing he passed pair after 
Pair, who were not finding the street 
muddy, nor the walk lonely, but to 
whom the great Problem of life just 


then was how to make six blocks out 
of three, H. S. 


SS 
THEATRE NIGHT. _ 
()* Wednesday evening, the six- 
teenth of October, the studen‘s 
secured the balcony and boxes of-the 
Grand Opera Flouse and held a thea- 
tre night. The Play presented that 


any length the 
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evening was “When we were T wenty- 
one” —particularly suited to the ocea- 
sion. The committee decorated baj- 
cony, boxes and curtains with Queen's 
colors, and across the front of the bal- 
cony electric Ights in yellow, red and 
blue helped to lend color to the event, 
The boxes Occupied by the medica] 
professors were surmounted by a skul] 
Which glowered with red fire. The 
boxes of the nurses from the Ningston 
General — Hospital were — tastefully 
draped in red and white and above was 
hung the red cross, In addition to 
the regular orchestra, the boys had 
procured Crosby & Lhornton’s, 
seated in the balcony they rened 
selections and accompanied the 
efforts of the boys between acts. 

The boxes were held for the invited 
guests, and Invitations were sent to 
the members of the Medica] i 
to Tepresentatives fr 


of Arts, Science and Theology, to the 
hurses of the Hospital, and to repre- 
sentatives of the Levana, Alma Mater, 
Arts, Aesculapian and Engineering 
Societies, and the JOURNAL. 

It is not our intention to criticize at 
Play, but we would say 
that the story conveys a lesson on the 
Sipbject of education to every thinking 
man. The actors need no praise at 
our hands. Suffice it to say that Phyl- 
lis and Dick and “the fat little Para- 
site” were “all right.” and that the 
support rendered them was good, 

Between the acts the boys sang— 
some new things and some old—and 
the audience who were not Students 
Seemed to enjoy the music ag well as 
the F aculty yells. The Soloists were 
Well received and wel] supported. 
There seems to be Something lacking 
in the way of College Music, and this 
is to be regretted. The song-book 


and 
ered 
vocal 


aculty, 
om the Faculties 
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will of course fill this want, and it is 
to be hoped soon. Although there 
was not that display of wit and humor 
which is expected from a gathering of 
the “salt of the earth,” yet the boys 
are to be complimented on their cred- 
itable behavior as a body. Probably 
the only offence against good taste 
was the Science Hall yell—and that is 
an old story. 

The members of the troupe received 
boquets and a box of cigars during 
the play, and all the actors wore roses 
and the Queen’s colors in recognition 
of the occasion. 

Viewed from all sides this function 
was a decided success, and much credit 
is due to the Aesculapian Society with 
whom the idea originated, and to the 
members of the committee. It would 
be well if the Alma Mater Society 
would take the matter up. and let us 
have theatre night as an annual affair. 
This event would be looked forward 
to with great pleasure by all who were 
present this year. H.K. 


ee 


cadies’ Department. 








HE melancholy days have come, 

but not by any means are they 
the saddest of the year to the studeng. 
We are all glad to return once more 
to our Alma Mater, to be in the rush 
and whirl of College life again—class- 
es, year meetings, committee Meetings, 
and other meetings, ad infinitum. It 
seems but a day or sO since we bade 
farewell to Queen's and now we are 
here again, eager and ready for the 
fray, feeling as time rushes on the 
tremendous importance of every hour 
in the acquisition of knowledge, and in 
learning truly how to live. We come 
back to work after our summers re- 
creation, each with the feelings pecul- 


iar to her separate sphere—Freshette, 
Sophomore, Junior or Senior—lresh- 
ette, shy before all the strangeness ot 
the ° situation ; Sophomore, weighted 
down with the year of experience at- 
tained ; Junior, flushed with the dawn- 
ing prospect of Seniordom; Senior, © 
grave and determined to do or die; 
but all with the one common feeling : 
enthusiasm for Queen’s and what she 
is doing for us. In the midst of all 
this spare one moment to receive the 
greeting of the JourNaL, as it makes 
its appearance once more in our midst. 

Greetings, ye l‘reshettes! We wel- 
come you of ‘06 among us, and to all 
the privileges we as college girls en- 
joy. This year we all have somewhat 
of a fellow-feeling for you, because 
there is so much of newness around 
us. We find it hard to get our bear- 
ings. But we have found that despite 
all this glory and grandeur we are still 
at dear old Queen’s, and we hope that 
if you have not already, you will ere 
long make the same discovery. We 
would wish to see you every one im- 
bued with that noted College spirit 
which is part and parcel of Queen’s 
College life and education. In view 
of this we would venture a few sug- 
gestions. We have no rules and reg- 
ulations here, but we have freedom in 
its truest and highest interpretation. 
We have graduated from Collegiates 
and High Schools, and have become 
College women—and having become 
such we must put away those things 
which pertain to former realms. We 
are no longer disciplined, but are a 
law unto ourselves. Let us see to it 
then that that law be worthy of our 
College, and we of it. You have come 
here for education, and you will find 
it not only in the books you read but 
in the life of the institution. There- 
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fore, enter into that life, become genu- 
ine College women in the very best 
sense of the term. This is your first 
vear, therefore observe the workings 
oF the place which is to be your home 
for the next four years. Quietly make 
yourself acquainted with the traditions 
of the hall and class-room, remember- 
ing always that your career here will 
largely depend on your attitude, and 
the impressions you give and receive 
in this, vour first year. Make the most 
of vour time, for four years though 
long to look forward to, vo all too 
quickly by; and ever bear in mind that 
as Queen’s girls you share the respon- 
sibility. of upholding the honour of 
your Alma Mater. 
Greetings, ye Sophomores! We 
are especially glad to welcome you 
hack again, and to see you all so grace- 
fully falling into line. You have had 
one year with us, and you will find the 
second of ever increasing interest. 
Time will not hang heavy on your 
hands, though you may not be so busy 
dS you expect to he next year, but 
should you find any time which you 
do not require Particularly, the Jour- 
NAL would be delighted to hear from 
you, and report something from a 
Sophomore’s Point of view. 
Greetings, ye Juniors! We wel- 
come you as you asstime your added 
dignity and Perform the manifold du- 
ties which await you. Ye who have 
become thoroughly Queen’,s the bus- 
lest of the -busy—vye mainstay of the 
College, we wish you every success in 
your new role. May you acquit your- 
selves creditably, as we feel sure you 


will, 
Greetings, ye Seniors! At last the 
dignity of a Senior is yours. We 


welcome you to that place. of honour 
which we expect you to fill worthily, 
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This is’ the all-important era in our 
lives, the time when our importance is 
recognized not only by ourselves but 
by everyone, approaching as we are, 
the summit of a mount, where we 
would fain wish to see a degree in 
view, and having attained that summit 
sink into oblivion again. Grave and 
respected Seniors! Qh! the burden 
of the honour! Let US See to it that 
we merit the appellation, and that we 
carry the burden and likewise the 
honour nobly and well, that our last 
year in College may be our best. 
Greetings, ye Post-mortems |! Last 
but by no means least, we welcome 


you 
once again. We are glad to see so 
many of the “naughty two’s” with us 


again. It cheers us with the possible 


hope that there is one More cl 
escaping, or at ] 
immediate oblivio 
lows seniordoni, 
Clearing aw 


lance of 
Cast’ postponing, the 
n, which usually fol- 

Nor the sake of 
dy any mystification which 
might arise, we would like to point 
out the paradoxia] circumstance here. 
Our Post-mortems are, we are glad to 
say, very much alive, nor have they 
any appearance of ghosts as their 
names would warrant. We are glad 
to find you among us, and congratu- 
late you on the advantage and privi- 
lege of spending another year in 
Queen’s. A kindly greeting and wel- 
come to you all! 





Y.W.C.A. RECEPTION. 

‘It rains, and the wind is 

weary.’ 

It was Saturday evening, Oct. 18, 
and it was raining. But as 
lights swayed in the Storm, casting 
their fragmentary Fays through the 
gloom which prevailed, there were to 
be seen many be-cloaked figures hur- 


tying along, all tending towards the 


never 


the electric 
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old grey-stone building, where the 
many lights in the upper rooms an- 
nounced to the girl of experience the 
l‘reshettes’ reception. Bravo, girls, to 
face such a storm! We shall expect 
much of the girls of ‘06 who showed 
such perseverance in the outset. But 
who shall say the I*reshettes’ reception 
of ‘03 was not well worth the facing 
of a mere rain storm. And the diffi- 
culties of the first part but enhanced 
the pleasure and delight of the second 
part of the evening. 

Our first requital came as we enter- 
ed and beheld our faithful friend, 
either seated in the hall, or busily en- 
gaged seeing the lights were all right 
for the girls; and so contagious is en- 
thusiasm that we at once felt it is good 
for us to be here. What would the 
girls of Queen’s do without Mr. Bur- 
ton? Yea, what indeed! ! 

Then as we ascended the still higher 
regions and were received and wel- 
comed by our Hon. Pres. Mrs. Good- 
win, and our Pres. Miss Byrnes, we 
quite lost sight of the gloom without 
in the scene of brilliancy and radiancy 
within. Who would have thought, as 
she sat in Junior Latin or Junior 
French last year that those rooms 
could be so transformed! The Le- 
vana room looked charming in its new 
costume of green, with its alcove dra- 
pery of blue, red and yellow. Then 
the arches were marvels of artistic 
beauty, with their evergreens and 
bunting, while all traces of class-room 
horrors were obliterated by the trans- 
formation of the boards into festoons, 
most ingeniously contrived. Bruin 
was there in all his scholastic glory, 
just entering an archway, and danger- 
ously near the prettily-arranged re- 
freshment table, but ready to welcome 
his new friends with his pleasant (?) 


unchanging and unchangeable smile. 
AS one gazed round at the manifold 
evidences of taste and work, one could 
not but congratulate the decoration 
commttee on their success, and even 
the Freshettes joined in their praises, 
for although the prevailing color was 
somewhat suggestive, they decided it 
had been used for contrast to the ex- 
pected brilliancy, and very wisely and 
gracefully accepted it as compliment- 
ary. But no one guessed how many 
trees had ben robbed of branches, and 
incidentally orchards robbed of ap- 
ples, anywhere not less than five and 
not more than ten miles west of the 
city two days previously, but the de- 
coration committee and their friends 
had vivid recollections and many re- 
minders. 

When all had been dulv intro- 
duced, Bruin not excepted, menu cards 
began to circulate and the mystery of 
a table in the centre of the room began 
to demand much attention—the secret 
of the past week was about to be re- 
vealed. What pretty little cards they 
were, with their artistic clover blos- 
soms on the outside, and what. vol- 
umes they spoke for the ability of the 
(Jueen’s girls. But some of us had 
visions of innumerable journeys down 
town, Of working to the ‘Wee sma 
hours, and of much burning of mid- 
night oil, as we gazed in wonders at 
these cards. 

The entertainment took the form of 
a “green tea’”—the first course served 
to us being “salade verte’— 

“My salad days, 

When I was green in judgment.” 

This consisted of a lettuce leaf made 
of green paper, to which was attached 
a slip of paper bearing the name of an 
author, oF @ quotation from him, and 
proved to be a literary puzzle of no 
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mean order, AS WE sought every- 
Where for the author of the quotation, 
What sighs were heard when the many 
Vain appeals to the oracle (the con- 
vener of the Committee) were made. 
Sandwiches made of brown and pink 
blotting paper formed the second 
course by the numbers on which, the 
company were divided into groups, 
and betook themselves to the various 
rendezvous where might be seen girls 
and Professors’ wives. girls too for 
the time, bobbing serenely over the 
Hoor at “spin the plate” or “blind man’s 
buff"’—the halls resounded with the 
jollity of these old time games, so that 
the the bell for the third course found 
it hard to claim any attention. The 
Patisserie proved most interesting. 
With what heart Alutterings all search- 
ed that sawdust-pie for the small bit 
of paper containing our fortune. What 
fun there was comparing these for- 
funes—the Treshette was not alone 
in her anxiety to know what the fu- 
ture held for her. Next came the lit- 
tle green bags with their “Sweets to 
the sweet,’ and the name Of a lover 
enclosed. And When Darby found 
Joan they betook themselves to a quiet 
©0zy corner, where they were served 
with something more palatable and 
More substantial. A guessing contest 
completed the menu—cafe noir— 
“Drink to me only with thine eyes.” 
The fortunate F reshette who guessed 
nearest the number of beans in the jar 
was the happy recipient of a pretty 
bunch of College streamers. 

As we gathered round the piano to 
Sing the good old college songs, all 
thought that the entertainment com- 
mittee had nobly done their part, and 
the Y.W.C.A. at-home of 03 was a 
unique and long-to-be-remembered 
function, much enjoyed by everyone. 
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And about 10.30, much to the delight 
of our patient friend downstairs, the 
l'reshettes aj] took off their several] 
Ways with their accompanying senior, 
and Bruin might well exclaim with 
Longfellow : 


“And T alone remain,” 

oto 
THE POLAR BEAR. 

The White Bear awoke from his 
summer's slumber, with a Start of ex- 
pectation. *Methought,” said he, 
“that | heard familiar voices ; can my 
season of rest be over so soon? Are 
the students really back?” He listen. 
ed to their shouts on the campus, and 
from the attic window watched them 
coming cheerily alone the narrow 
walk, but, alack! one and all turned 
abruptly ere they reached the door 
and hied them away on a new board 
Walk which led he knew not whither. 
His heart sank. “What means this 
desertion of these time-honored halls ? 
Oh,” he growled, in exasperation, ‘if 
that door were only to open, and my 
gown handy, I would venture forth, 
aye, even unescorted would | sally 
down and investigate as to the why 
and wherefore of this sad and unwont- 
ed state of affairs.” 

But the days Passed and poor 
Bruin watched and waited in vain, He 
heard occasional timid footsteps along 
the hall, but no one disturbed his 
gloomy fastness, and faint rumors 
reached him of a new and beautify] 
building which claimed most of the at- 
tention once devoted to his Own famil- 
iar haunts. This neglect Made Bruin 
well nigh desperate and he bemoaned 
his sad fate, groaning aloud so great 
Was his perturbation and distress of 
mind. “Oh, the fickleness of women,” 
he muttered, “never wij} ] place my 


trust in them again, nay, not even 
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were [ to relinquish my present life of 
ease and become a Divinity student, 
would I believe in their friendship.” 
But, hark! what was that he heard? 
The turning of a well-worn key in 4 
‘rusty lock, and the cheery tones of the 
janitor: “Want the bear, ladies? Here 
he is. I'll take him right down now.” 
His Polar Highness glowed with 
pride and renewed faith in his friends, 
the girls, and his heart misgave him 
that he had ever doubted their loyalty 
and respect for all the worthy customs 
of their Alma Mater. ‘Now,’ thought 
he, “the boys will perhaps remember 
me also, and will perchance take me to 
other regions less lofty, and who 
knows but that I may ere long be 
transported to Convocation Hall there 
to grace the festive scene on the oc- 
casion of the Annual Reception. 
. His prognostication proved correct, 
for one Thursday afternoon the tread 
of many feet startled him from a doze 
and he was carried off, still only half 
awake, to be placed at his old post of 
observation, the platform of Convoca- 
tion Hall. His heart leaped at the 
thought that the new buildings of 
which he had heard so much, could 
not have entirely won the students’ 
hearts when they still returned to the 
old halls to have their fun. He was 
rather amazed at the unusual fore- 


thought displayed by the decoration 


committee in getting to work the day 
before the great event, but lamented 
the fact that he would have to re- 
main all alone over night in that chilly 
hall. However, the time soon passed 
as Brttin was cheered by the company 
of that same thoughtful connittee 
long after curfew Thursday evening, 
for so diligently did its members work 
that by Friday noon all was in readi- 
ness, save the refreshments. Bruin 


began to feel anxious for he knew only 
too well what a part the museum plays 
in the programme of all, the Fresh- 
men not excepted. but his fears were 
without foundation and all went merry 
as a Matriage bell. 

| As the evening wore on the White 
Bear felt glad that the committee had 
been considerate enough to place him 
high above the throng, for the crowd 
was SO great in the hall at times, that 
he would have fared but badly, being 
too good-natured a bear to exposttlate 


with those eager youths who stepped 


so gallantly around on other peo- 
ple’s feet. As it was, he found his 
place of vantage an excellent one from 
which to throw out hints to the chap- 
erones and to the Reception Commit- 
tee, some of the gentlemen members of 
which seemed singularly dilatory 
about all else save the filling of their 
own programmes. 

The freshmen class as a whole, all 


things considered was approved of by 


His Highness. ‘They seem a cheer- 
ful lot,” he remarked to the president 
of the Y.M.C.A. “They don’t sit down 
and fret because they can’t find the 
partners on their cards, but look 
around without delay for new ones. 
It is to be hoped that the missing ones 
have done likewise, else there will be 
many a wrathful maiden at each ren- 
dezvous waiting for the Freshman 
who cometh not.” 

And as the orchestra played merrily 
on, the White Bear looked round with 
the reminiscent eye of the post-mortem. 
thinking of thé days when he too was 
a Freshman and found all things new 
and strange. “Ah,” he sighed, “what 
days those were to be sure, Little did 
[ dream in that far-off blissful time, 
of the changes T would live to see in 
dear old Queen’s.” He listened dream- 
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ily to the happy laughter of the gay 
throng, but amid the babble of many 
voices the magic word ‘refreshments’ 
suddenly struck his car and he became 
once more keenly alive to the situation 
and to the fact that no kind friend had 
yet been so thoughtful as to invite him 
to inspect the museum in all its glory. 
He felt aggrieved. “And [ would 
like so much to go down,” he said 
mournfully,” “for I’m told that a med- 
ical man has charge of the refresh- 
ments this evening, so that things will 
certainly be done decently and in or- 
der, and all will be substantial and 
wholesome, he having not yet begun 
to practice.” 

But sad to say poor Bruin’s creature 
comforts were totally forgotten, for all 
at once there commenced a hurrying 
and scurrying, and every one made a 
mad rush for the cloak-room, leaving 
the bear alone in his glory. “Well, I 
INust say, the youth of this day is sin- 
gularly considerate,” he growled. “I 
shall certainly complain to the janitor 
when he comes to put out the lights,” 
But it took the F reshmen so long to 
find their Overcoats, and the Fresh- 
ettes were such a time putting on their 
bonnets and Shawls, that it was long 


past Bruin’s bedtime, and he had doz- 
ed off in an uneas 


y sleep long before 
the janitor made 


his rounds, and all 


tle charm of the evening’s music and 
the genera] happiness of the scene 
haunted him. Consequently when vis- 
ited by the Decoration committee next 
morning he had only praise to bestow 
and complimented everyone who pass- 
ed by, on the unrivalled success of the 
Freshmen’s Reception of 1902. 
LEVANA SOCIETY. 

The first meeting of the Levana was 

held on Oct. 15th. There being a 


his trials were forgotten, for the sub- 
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great deal of business to be discusseq 
and dealt with, the hour fled all too 
quickly, and we were sorry to have 
our President, Mrs. Bryson, postpone 
her address. However, it 1s a pleas- 
ure still in store for us. The girls 
spent a social hour together after the 
meeting, over the tea-cups. We were 
very pleased to see Miss Saunders, our 
Honorary President, with us at our 
first meeting. 

Irom the artistic Programs placed 
1n our hands by the comnnittee, we are 
quite justified upon reading the items, 
in looking forward to a very interest- 
ing and promising year for the So- 
ciety. 

We are forced to state that the sec- 
ond meeting ‘Place aux Dames,’ has so 
prostrated the Levana reporter that it 
Will be necessary to leave the other 
meetings already held. for the next 
number of the JOURNAL. 

Y.W.C.A, 

A month has passed away since we 
have returned to our labors again, and 
during all the excitement of meeting 
old friends and finding new, our Y. 
W.C.A. has not been forgotten. The 
first week saw a troop of girls ascend- 
ing the flight of stairs leading to the 
little room stowed away in a corner 
on the top flat. Every week since, the 
increasing number of girls makes it 
quite evident that they appreciate an 
hour every week, to listen to the in- 
teresting papers prepared by the girls 
with such infinite pains and labor. 

In our first meeting, Miss Byrnes, 
our president, welcomed the girls, old 
and new, to Queen's, and gave all a 
cordial invitation to our Y.W.C.A. In 
the following meetings the leaders, on 
every occasion, read excellent papers 
which showed deep thought and inter. 
est in their subjects and impressed al] 
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their listeners. This week we were 
all delighted to hear Mrs. Pike once 
more. Her talk was enjoyed very 
much by all the girls who hope to have 
the pleasure of hearing her again in 
the near future. 





ne —— 


NCE more the JournaAL welcomes 

all its readers, and in particular 
does the writer of this column extend 
a welcome to all whose faces are fam- 
iliar as former students and to those 
whose presence is but beginning to be 
felt amongst us, but who ere long we 
hope will take their places, each in his 
individual sphere, in upholding and 
maintaining the honour of their Alma 
Mater. During the summer which 1s 
past, many and varied have been the 
occupations of the different students 
—they are too well known to be re- 
called here—and far and wide has 
been the field of their labors or their 
recreations, as the case may be. They 
have, we might almost say, circled the 
earth, and as we ali have benefitted 
by our different experiences in our 
various relations with those about us, 
and have been the means of imparting 
to others in a measure at least some of 
that culture which every College stu- 
dent should claim as his endowment 
by his University, should we not come 
back more impressed than ever with 
the fact that education consists jin 
more than a knowledge of books and 
ability to pass examinations? We do 
not mean to speak lightly of book 
work, but education in its broader 
sense is the leading out of all those 
faculties which tend towards one’s 
true development, [t is not the writ- 
er's intention to dilate on this subject, 
nor to act the moralist, this would be 


next to presumption, but yet he ex- 
presses a wish that this true educa- 
tiou may be the aim of those who now 
as students are connected with the Un- 
iversity, that the pest of feeling may 
exist between the different faculties, 
the different years and the individuals 
of those years, that every student will 
feel that he has a part to play and that 
he will play that part in the develop- 
iment of a true college spirit. The 
present session in more ways than one 
marks a distinct period in the history 
of Queen's. Our beloved Principal, 
to whom we always looked for help 
and guidance, is no longer with us. 
The Vice-Principal is also temporarily 
laid aside, and consequently the weight 
falls heavier on the shoulders of those 
who are left. Can we, as students, 
bear any of this burden? Yes, we can 
bear a great deal. We have it in our 
power to raise our University to its 
highest level, and sink it to its lowest 
depths. We may cause our Acting- 
Principal annoyance by  unproper 
and uncalled-for conduct in our halls, 
and, by the way, a little of this has 
been done already—and in many ways 
we may do things which will tend to 
destrop that unity which shculd exist 
between all the faculties of the Col- 


lege. Shall we do this, or shall we 


not rather co-ordinate our forces and 
do all in our power to help on the de- 
velopment of our College in this criti- 
cal period in her history, through 
which she is now passing? 





The different years in Arts have 
now been organized for some time and 
the business machinery, if such it 
might he called, has been again set in 
motion. The Freshman class is strong 
numerically, and by this time no doubt 
its members are well initiated in the 
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ways of college life. They have been 
presented with a hand-book which is 
replete with valuable information as 
well as good advice. They have been 
told by their Seniors what they should 
do and what they should not do. It 
has been impressed upon them per- 
haps more strongly than it ever was 
before, that their education should 
consist in an equalized development 
of the physical, social, intellectual and 
moral sides of their natures; they are 
probably learning of themselves that 
although they are Freshmen and en- 
titled to all the Freshmen’s preroga- 
tives, they do not fall in the category 
of those who rule by the right divine 
of helplessness, and yet they have been 
informed that there is a sense in which 
they do. Fearful whispers have gone 
around among some of them. perhaps 
communicated to them by Professor 
der Allerley-Wissenscha ft that in a 
secret place in the University, some- 
times called Weissnichtwo, there exists 
a learned and honourable body whose 
Powers are not more explicit than js 
their mysterious domicile. 
and twice nine have c 
and yet there is a 
Not a bad thin 


Nine days 
ome and gone, 
feelng of wonder, 
g—they will be philoso- 
pPhers yet. It is on account of this ad- 
vice which has already been given that 
we refrain from Saying more. We do 
not wish to stir up the Freshman’s sea 
of troubles but rather pour oil upon 
them and console him with the com fort- 
ing thought that there was atime when 
we all were Freshmen and there is a 
sense in which we all are Freshmen 
still. 
, Seen 

The following is a list of the officers 
elected by the fina] year in Arts: 

Hon. President—Prof¢ Shortt,M.A. 

President—J, M. McDonald. 
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Vice-Pres- Miss Edna Thompson. 
Flistorian—_Miss Weese. 
Poetess—Miss Errett. 

Orator—A, 7. Kennedy. 
Marshal—J. R. Stewart. 


After a spirited discussion which 
extended over a period of several 
weeks, the Senior year in Arts has de- 
cided to hold an “at-home” on the 
twelfth of December. To relate fn 
particular the preliminaries which led 
to this final decision would be to mon- 
opolize the space of the Journal. Suf- 
fice to say several meetings were held, 
regular, special and adjourned: var- 
i0US propositions as to the nature of 
the “at-home” were Proposed ; innum- 
erable “questions of information” were 
hurled at the heads of the proposers : 
individual members of the year dis- 
tinguished themselves by 
speeches on the subje 
the chair was sever 


| eloquent 
ct; the ruling of 
al times held in 
(uestion ; John Bourinot and the pres- 
ident of the Alma Mater Society were 
frequently consulted, and quoted as 
authorities; several] motions and 
amendments were put to the meeting 
and lost; every one was forced to ex- 
press his opinion pro or con ; and what 
was the final result? As we have said, 
an ‘‘at-home” was decided upon, and 
since this decision was almost unani- 
mous, we hope that every member of 
03 will lend his support to make this 
year function a success. 


Year meetings are often dull and 
uninteresting and in many Cases the 
members are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. This, however, cannot be said 
of these gatherings thus far, as in all 
the different years from Freshmen to 
Senior, they have been wel] attended, 
and the discussions on yarious topics 


* 
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which have arisen have not been con- 
fined to a few only but many have 
shared in it. Throughout the differ- 
ent years, there is one question which 
has aroused a good deal of interest 
and discussion, we might almost say 
“sine fine.” It has been threshed out 
in all the different vears. Committee 
meetings have been held, and after 
solemn deliberation they have report- 
ed that they could do nothing. The 
years themselves have grappled Sie 
with the subject—but of no avail; 

great deal of eloquence has been ne 
in taking one side or the other, and 
even some of the ladies, whose modes- 
tv does not often permit them to speak, 
have taken no inactive part. The 
question is: “Should Science men be 
members of their respective vears in 
Arts?” On this question the Fresh- 
men seem to have very strong convic- 
tions that they should not. As to 
whether their convictions arise from 
a careful consideration of the subject, 
we cannot say, we only know that Ui 
policy which they have adopted is “no 
admittance” or “expulsion,” a practical 
demonstration of which they attempt- 
ed to give not long since. The fresh- 
men in Arts evidently believe in allow- 
ing the “infant colony” to take care of 
itself, and instead of being nurtured 
under their protecting wing, to be suf- 
fered to be cast out upon the cruel 
world and blown hither and thither 
by all the storms of adversity. On the 
principle that the best sailor is the one 
who braves the roughest seas, they 
perhaps are to he commended for their 
charity, while they are censured for a 
superfluity of that pugnacious spirit 
which, it is sometimes said, is charac- 
teristic of freshmen, In the Sopho- 
more veat the policy of expulsion is 
changed to a More peace fit attitude; 
a sort of compromise takes place be- 


tween the two faculties and the keen 
edge of unwholesome rivalry is some- 
what blunted. When the Junior year 
is reached there is not quite so much 
interest taken in the meetings of the 
year, and the Science students, who 
are never specially good at attending 
the Arts’ meetings unless on special 
occasions, drop out altogether. How- 
ever good feeling prevails as a rule 
between the two faculties at this per- 
iod, and the Junior year takes as its 
motto, “Peace and good will to all 
men.” But the tale has not yet been 
told. These Science men whose his- 
tory in part we are trying to give, have 
been so ingrafted into the main tree 
(perhaps however they think they are 
the tree rather than the branch), that 
they cannot be separated from it ex- 
cept by some violent disruption. The 
Question once more arises, “Should 
the Science men be entitled to the 
same privileges as the Arts men?” 


One says, “Why, yes, certainly; they 


are members of the year’; another 
says: “It is too bad—what will those 
poor Science men do if we put them 
out?” And still another, speaking in 
the same strain, says, “Let brotherly 
love continue! we will show our ap- 
preciation of them by placing them 
on the list of honorary members. And 
so, after much discussion, pro and con, 
to the point and otherwise, the Science 
nen become honorary members of the 
year and exempt from all taxation. 
What a glorious consummation to a 
career which only a few years previous 
was nursed in whirling storms and 
cradled in the wind. 

The following Queen’s Arts men 
are registered at the Ontario Normal 
College: W. R. Bloor, M.A., J. H. 
MeKechnie. M.A., R. R. Graham, B. 
A., A. McMillan, J. F. Harvey. 
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ARTS SOCIETY, 


A goodly number turned sut this 
year to vote at the annual elections of 
the Arts Society, although it is some- 
What a matter of regret that every Arts 
student in the University does not take 
this election as an opportunity for pay- 
ing his Art’s fee and thereby do away 
_with the necessity for a personal can- 
vass. ‘lhe following is the result of 
the vote which was taken: 

Arts Society. 
President—L. A. H. Warren, M.A. 
Lreasurer—J. H. Miller. 
Secretary-=—L. 2: Chambers. 
Auditor—J. C, McConachie. 
Committee—A, R. Cameron, ’03; 

J. McDonnell, ’04 ; D. R. Cameron, 
05; W. Cran, 06; G. B. McLennan, 
"02, 

Concursus J niquitatis et Virtutis, 

Chief Justice—k. Goodwill, 

Jr. Judge—J. Allen. 

sr. Pros, Attor—A,. H. Kennedy, 

Jr. Pros, Attor—D, J. Campbell, 

Sheritf—R, A. McLean, 

Clerk—V, Ww. Jackson. 

Chief of Police—J, R. Stewart. 

Crier—A’ R. Evans, 

Constables—J, H. Miller, J. G.Me 
Phail, 03; T, Galbraith, G. ©. Wat- 
son, 04; G, Platt, D. A. Gillies, ’05; 
A. G. Cameron, W, Spankie, ’06. 





—_— 








_ Medicine, 


HI: vacation js Over and we are 

again numbered with the seek- 
ers after knowledge - back to the lec- 
tures and clinics and to the table 
whereon are Piled the familiar text- 
books and notes,, the delight of some, 
the confusion of not a few—the table 
to which we draw hear in the evenings 
to dip into the Mysteries of medical 
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lore, to glean that which is g0ing to 
be of service to us and to others when 
we enter upon the duties of that medi- 
cal workshop, the flourishing practice 
which is to be. Are we glad to re. 
turn? To one watching for the first 
few days our home-coming—for the 
words of the old song are true, 
“Queen's College is our jolly home,” 
the answer comes readily. The hearty 
hand-shakings aud the exchange of 
cordial greetings, “Glad to see you 
back, old man,’ ‘Same to you, Mack,”’ 
express the feelings of the Meds. up- 
on starting in the new term. Many 
of us, particularly those of the Senior 
year have, during the past summer, 
been trying to put into practice the 
knowledge gained thus far In our 
course. We have experienced some- 
thing of the doctor’s life with its trials, 
its perplexities and its disappoint- 
ments, and yet, too, something of its 
bright side, the great scope it affords 
tor doing good, for helping the unfor- 
tunate, and at the same time for bring- 
ing to the front what is best in our- 
selves. More than ever the need of 
knowing our business thoroughly has 
now been demonstrated by the little 
experience which we have had, and 
surely it will spur us on to a more in- 
terested and appreciative study of the 
work which lies before us for this 
year, 

“A little knowledge is a dangerous 

thing— 

Drink deep or taste not the Pierian 

Spring.” 

May we therefore drink deeply at 
the fount of Aesculapius and make the 
best use of our OPPOrtunities, We 
can not, of course, learn all things in 
College, but we can, by applying our 
mind here, learn how to keep growing 
and developing after leaving the class. 
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room for the active life of our profes- 
sion. We shall not then leave the Un- 
iversity behind but shall take it with 
us, and so continue to work and to 
learn. 


AESCULAPIAN SOCIETY. 


On Friday, Oct. 17th, the election 
was held, and the following were 
elected officers for the ensuing year: 

Hon. Pres—Dr. Herald (accl.). 

Pres.—H. Ward (accl.). 

Vice-Pres.—D. Falkner. 

Secretary—E. Shetheld. 

Ass’t Sec.—G. Gordon. 

Treas. M. McGonigle. 
Committee—Messrs. 
Presseau, ‘04; J. Hogan, 

Thornton, 06. 


The Medical Department of Queen’s 
. University. 

Ten years ago the Medical Faculty 
of Queen's University was re-organ- 
ized and once more became an integ- 
ral part of the University. During 
that short period great changes have 
taken place and great advances have 
been made. Drs. Henderson, Dupuis, 
kK. N. Fenwick, Saunders, Cunning- 
ham, T. M. Fenwick and V. Sullivan, 
who held positions on the Faculty, 
have ceased their labours and been 
called to their reward. Dr. Fowler 
was a member of the Faculty which 
was first formed forty-nine years ago, 
has retired from his active professoria] 
duties. 

The improvements in the building 
have been many and have resulted in 
making it suitable for the teaching of 
modern Medicine in all its branches, 
The building has been increased one- 
third in size and laboratories have 
been fitted up for Physiology and 
Histology, for Pathology and Bacter- 
iology and for Materia Medica and 


Pannell, ’03; 
‘05; and 


Pharmacy, Enlarged, improved and 
well-lighted rooms have been provid- 
ed -for the practical study of Ana- 
tomy. This has been done at the ex- 
pense of about $12,000, and the whole 
burden has been borne by the Medi- 
cal Faculty, 

The number of prizes open for com- 
petition among the students has been 
increased, The number of House 
Surgeoncies at the Kingston General 
Hospital is now three, and the posi- 
tion is tenable for one year after grad- 
uation. The Chancellor’s Scholarship, 
given by the Chancellor, and the Dean 
lowler Scholarship founded by the 
Faculty and the Medical graduates 
have been established. Besides these 
numerous prizes for work in particu- 
lar departments are now awarded each 
session upon the results of the Univer- 
sity examinations. 

The attendance of students has vast- 
ly increased. During the session of 
1892-3 there were in attendance 108 
Medical students. This session, ten 
years later, there will be in round num- 
bers 200. 

The changes of the Faculty, in the 
building and in the number of stu- 
dents, has been accompanied by 
changes in the methods of teaching. 
The didatic lecture is gradually being 
displaced by practical work in the lab- 
oratories and at the bed-side. This 
change in the method of teaching in 
itself necessitates more accomodation, 
and the greater. number of students 
makes an increase in the accommoda- 
tion almost imperative. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the Faculty at 
their own expense increased the ac- 
commodation by one-third it is. still 
inadequate. The increase which has 
taken place in the number of students 
and the necessity for greater labora- 
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tory room which has so developed in 
the past ten years, render more room 
an absolute uecessity. The faculty 
has done all it can do. Who will step 
into the breach and provide the neces- 
sary building? lt must be provided 
or the work of the Medical F aculty, i. 
e., of the University, be hampered and 
curtailed.” 

Since the above article appeared in 
the October number of the Medcal 
Quarterly, a committee from the Fac- 
ulty waited upon the Trustee Board, 
to see what arrangement could be 
made, whereby increased accommoda- 
tion for the Medical College mght be 
had. The Trustees seeing the neces- 
sity for more room, have agreed to 
hand over the Philosophy and Physics 
rooms of the old Arts building upon 
the completion of the new buildings, 
It is proposed that these rooms be fit- 
ted up for Physiology and Histology, 
and Dr. Knight's present rooms be 
given up to Dr, W. i. Connell. Dr. 
Campbell will] then have for his class 
IN practical Pharmacy the present bac- 
teriological laboratory, We think the 
the change a good one; at present we 
are cramped for working space and a 
larger area Wherein to pursue our 
Practical studies with comfort, can not 
too soon be granted. 

WHOSO HATH EARS LET HIM HEAR. 

Ye strangers that have come within 
our gates, welcome! Ye freshmen of 
the class of ’0g hearken now unto the 
voice of your seniors and lend a wide- 
spread ear to receive their words of 
advice and instruction. Be it known 
unto you that it is the privilege of a 
senior when there is plenty of room to 
take all he wants, and when there is 
not plenty to take it al]. Give heed to 
the words of the Prophet, a freshman 
is to be seen and hot heard, It is your 
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800d fortune to come to that seat of 
learning, where if ye be wise and speak 
hot with the froward mouth, nor stand 
in the Way of juniors, nor sit in the 
seats of your seniors, ye shall be treat- 
ed as men and judged according to 
your merit. The wise men and good 
who do rule over us are known as the 
students’ friends. They will not send 
you away empty, for they dispense 
knowledge with a glad simile and a 
cheerful countenance. To the desery- 
Ing’ are they bountiful, but for the frit- 
terer away of time and golden Oppor- 
tunity, there is stenosis of the valves 
of mercy and upon him are the vials 
of their wrath poured out. Be there 
ally among you that are called “plug- 
gers?” Woe unto them! for the “plug- 
ger” is.an abomination. Ye come here 
to learn how to heal those who have 


fallen by the Way and are sick, Per- 


adventure to such an one in the time 


to come will ye say, “My friend, thou 
dost need to take things more easily, 
see that thou gettest fresh air, do not 
Overtax thy brain with mental gyim- 
nastics and strive not to be first, pay- 
ing no heed to thy bodily welfare.” 
Therefore be consistent now and do 
that which by ang by ye will ask 
others to do. But hark you! verily, 
this is not the habitation of the waster 
of time, of the purely pleasure seeker, 
or in the words of the poet the “bum- 
mer,’ for such is not the Kingdom of 
Queen’s. Be wise, and in al| things 
trace thy steps close to the mediym 
line, work and learn, yet liye and en- 
joy life. See to it that the soi} of your 
minds is properly tilled, so that the 
Seeds of knowledge wil! fay upon 
good ground, spring’ up and bear fruit 
in the spring, some Sixty, some seven- 
ty-five, and some one hundred per 
cent, 
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Love (Amor Malignans. ) 

A treatise on this affection delivered 

by Dr. Turned Down, of the Royal 
College of Women Haters, before the 
Sore Association of Mitten Wearers: 
. Definition.—Love is a disease of the 
nervo-muscular structure of the heart 
due to a micro organism and charac- 
terized by palpitation, a feelng of pain 
and heaviness in the precordial region 
and by a severe derangement of the 
nervous system, the sufferer at one 
time soaring to the heights of sublime 
joy and forgetfulness, then again drop- 
ping down into the black abyss of des- 
pair and blue despondency. 

Etiology.—This malady affects peo- 
ple of all races and climes. It is most 
commonly met with between the years 
eighteen and twenty-five, though the 
aged are not entirely exempt. Men 
are more frequently attacked than 
those of the opposite sex. Exposure 
to dances, ‘‘at-homes,’’ and other so- 
cial trials is a great predisposing fac- 
tor. Students are peculiarly prone to 
the disease. The exciting cause has 
been discovered by bacteriologists to 
be a germ which has received the name 
the Bacillus Cupid. This organism, 
a most virulent one, gains entry—how, 
we know not—into the heart, lodges 
in the soft tissues of that organ, multi- 
plies and gives rise tO a toxaemia 
which causes the peculiar symptoms 
noted. 

Morbid Anatomy.—On _ post-mor- 
tem examination the heart walls are 
found to be flabby. Little softened 
areas are scattered through the car- 
diac tissue. A curious phenomen is 
noted, viz., the deposition of little 
grains of sugar-like material upon the 
inner surface of the ventricles. This 
has given rise to the name “sweet- 
heart.” Where healing has occurred 


there is scar formation. The dream 
centre in the brain is greatly hyper- 
trophied and the muscles of the neck 
are found to have undergone elastic 
degeneration. 

Symptoms.—tThere is one form call- 
ed Pseudo Amor, more commonly 
known as Calf Love, but we shall not 
discuss it here. Suttice it to say that 
it is very acute, attacks the young and 
runs a short course when left alone. 
ihe true disease is chronic in its na- 
ture. Generally it comes on insid- 
uously, the patient not being able to 
fix the date of the onset. Cases are 
on record, however, where the onset 
was sudden and violent with a dis- 
tinct chill, ‘he mind cannot be fixed 
on work of any kind. ‘The patient is 
absent-minded, and will often buy two 
tickets for an opera instead of one. 
The appetite is variable. There is gener- 
ally a gnawing pain in the region of 
the heart often alleviated for a time 
by a photograph. The patient often 
feels sore. Dreams infest his slum- 
ber. A gone feeling is often com- 
plained of. The Respiratory system 
is interfered with, there being long 
Inspirations resulting in deep sighs. 
Delirium is quite common, it is par- 
oxysmal and of the joyful type, and a 
sure sign of the firm hold of the dis- 
case. At times the patient refuses 
food and advice and will not be com- 
forted. Often there is a mania for 
writing poetry. The eye symptoms 
are peculiar. The pupil will not res- 
pond to light. This disease causes 
blindness 11 many cases. There is 
frequently a far-away look in the eye, 
accommodation for near objects be- 
ing interfered with. At times there is 
intense thirst and the patient may take 
to drink. The capillaries of the face 
will often relax, giving rise to exten- 
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sive flushing. The heart beats very 
rapidly as qa rule. 4¢ is not uncommon 
for the patient to spend hours in ar- 
ranging his personal appearance, tn 
such cases the outlook is grave, Moon- 
light nights seem tO aggravate the 
toxic delirium of joy. Thus we see 
that while the primary lesion is in the 
heart the symptoms are rather those 
of a disordered brain. 

Miagnosis—When ‘the patient is 
head over ears in the disease the dag- 
nosis is simple. The frequent sigh- 
ing, flushing of the face, preternatural 
mobility of the heart and the far-away 
gaze indicate the trouble. Upon mak- 
ing a microscopic examination of 
verses and letters written by the pa- 
tient, if the germ Cupid is found it is 
conclusive evidence that the trouble is 
Love, 

Prognosis.—The disease runs, as a 
rule, a protracted course. It is apt to 
recur in many, Complete recoy- 
cry however is rare. Cases supposed 
to have been cured generally show cal- 
lous formation, 
scar tissue in the 
wound, 

Lreatment, — (1) 


position of the old 


Prophylactic ; 
Keeping company should be avoided. 
The mind should be trained to rule the 
heart. 
(2) Hygienic; A sea voyage to the 
Arctic regions is often helpful. Cold 
baths are recommended, and an ice 
cap to the head may be of service. 
The physician should try to allay the 
emotional symptoms by the giving of 
sound advice, but this does not seem 
to be successful. Occupation of the 
mind with other things and fresh air 
are good remedies Occasionally. Al- 
cohol must be Prohibited. Tobacco 
seems to soothe the disordered nervous 
system. It acts as a solace and should 


with hardening and _ 
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Drugs are not of much use. 
fron in the form of a “knocker” is 
often beneficial. Arsenic in the form 
of Paris Greey has been tried but we 
would not recommend it. Calcium 
and Magnesium taken over long per- 
10ds is the latest treatment. The be- 
lief is that there wil be a calcareous 
deposit in the heart walls, with conse- 
quent hardening and the condition of 
“stony” heart will be reached, which 
Means almost certain cure. 


be tried. 





NOTES. 

Lhe announcement on Nov. ith, 
that regular clinics would be held in 
the Hotel Dieu on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays at 11 o'clock, was hailed 
with delight by all. We have waited 
long, but at last we reap the harvest of 


the labours of those who have had the 
Matter in hand. 


The final year regrets that R. J, 
Mifefield and R. H. Scott will not be 
in College this term. May another 
year see them back and gathered once 
more into the fold. 

The marriage of Miss Ethna Bailey 
to Dr. W. Crews, 02, took place on 
Uct. 8th. We congratulate “Sugar,” 


and extend to the happy couple our 
heartfelt wishes for a prosper 


ney through life. 

Mr. E. A. Ferguson, ’03, has re- 
turned from South Africa, where since 
Christmas last he has been with the 
Field Hospital Corps, attending clinics 
On the field of battle. We are glad to 
have “Little Fergie’ with ys again. 
It is said that the meeting of the 
“Brownies” was very touching, 

We congratulate Dr. E, ¢ Watson, 
99, on his recent appointment as Pro- 
fessor of Rhinology and Laryngology 
in the Michigan Medica] College, De- 
troit. 


ous jour- 
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Dr. BP. I. Nash, ’02, has been ap- 
pointed House Surgeon in the New 
York Poloclinic Hospital, New York. 
Congratulations, Phil. 

Dr. C. A. Porteous, ‘01, who since 
-his graduation has been a House Sur- 
geon in one of the hospitals in Mon- 
treal, has gone to the old country 
where he will pursue further studies 
in London and Edinburgh. 

The delegate to Bishops reports a 
most enjoyable time—to use his own 
expression. “They certainly know 
how to entertain.” 

J. G—ll—van—(After the Court, 
waving aloft the bony pelvis )—'*Gen- 
tlemen, I hold in my hand the tree of 
knowledge!” 

The final year, ‘03, is the largest in 
the history of the College. 








Science. 


ANY changes have taken place 

in and about the School of 

Mines since last April, changes that 

go a long way towards making this in- 

stitution what it has always been in- 

tended to be—the best of its kind in 
Canada. 

The new Engineering Building is 
completed and only awaits the equip- 
ment of the testing laboratories to 
tnake it first class in every respect. 
‘One feature that commends itself to 
all , is the fine large draughting room 
situated on the top floor. 

The Mining Laboratory has also re- 
ceived its share of improvement. The 
old boiler that supplied steam for the 
mill engine has been removed. The 
room thus left vacant has been fitted 
with the necessary apparatus for as- 
saying, which work was formerly car- 
ried on in Science Ffall, and the bene- 
fits derived from haying an assay lab- 





oratory on the premises, more than bal- 
ances the cost entailed by its construc- 
tion. 

Much regret has been expressed at 
the resignation of our late Professor 
of Geology. When Professor Miller 
accepted the position of Provincial 
Mining Inspector, the Science I*acul- 


ty lost one of its best men, and the 


classes of ’05 and 06, not to mention 
the many who will follow, missed the 
pleasure of listening to a geologist, 
second to none. 

Professor Miller’s classes in Geolo- 
gy and Petrography were always of a 
practical value to the Mining student, 
and the men were always treated with 
consideration and tact, which was ap- 
preciated a great deal more than per- 
haps Professor Miller knew. In or 
out of class-room he had the respect 
and affection of all with whom he 
came in contact. 

The School’s loss is the Mining 
Bureau’s gain, but we can at least con- 
gratulate ourselves that he is still in 
Ontario, and that we may have the 
pleasure of seeing him from time to 
time. The JourNAL wishes Professor 
Miller every success in his new field of 
labor. 

Our new Professor of Geology, Mr. 
R. Brock, has taken to his work with 
no uncertain acumen, As an old grad- 
uate of Queen’s he is more than wel- 
come, As an experienced field geolo- 
gist he is a necessity in our work. 

The lectures in Metallurgy and 
Mining will henceforth be given by 
two Professors. Prof. Kirkpatrick 
taking the Metallurgical work, and 
handing over the Mining part of the 
program to Prof. Gwillim. The lat- 
ter gentleman comes to us fresh from 
active mining operations in British 
Columbia. As a practical mining engi- 
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neer, Prof, Gwillim can give just what 
We most need, and It is safe betting to 
say that’s what we are going to get. 





Mineralogical and Geological ex- 
cursions have this year been more fre- 
quent than formerly. The first was 
a trip up the Rideau, to Jones’s Falls. 
Next week a party drove out to that 
old stand-by, the loxton Phosphate 
munes, where good specimens of apa- 
tite were secured. ‘The third excur- 
sion was made to Parham, the scene 
of several never-to-be-forgotten pic- 
nics. And two weeks afterwards a 
party of forty students made the town 
of Sydenham lively, as they passed 


through on their way to the mica 
mines, 





The class of ’05 in Mining and Civil 
Engineering began this session’s work 
by a surveying trip up the K. & P. Ry. 

The party left town on Sept. 18th, 
and was made up of the Professor of 
Surveying, three demonstrators, twen- 
ty-tour students, cook and assistant. 
Capt. Bogart was Chief Engineer in 
charge of the party, while he was ably 
assisted by Joe Workman, Hugo Craig 
and Wm. Harper, 

At first it was the intention to camp 
near Verona, but better country was 
found about Bedford and camp was 
pitched along the shores of Cole Lake 
two miles from the last named village. 

To those having their initial exper- 
lence of camping out, the first night 
was a trying one, as through some 
mistake the tents haq not yet arrived. 
some took refuge in a neighboring 
barn, others found the shelter of a 
straw stack sufficient, while the major- 
ity roughed it on the ground. 

The party was divided into two 
companies, who started at the same 
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point on the K. & P. track and worked 
IN Opposite directions, running and 
levelling a preliminary transit line of 
over five miles in length. Most of 
this was also located and set with slope 
stakes. The topography of the sur- 
rounding country was carefully noted, 
and thus the class gained experience 
in all branches of railroad surveying, 

Other things besides the work will 
linger in the memories of those who 
took part in the trip. The evening's 
were spent in singing and story-telling 
varied by midnight turkey suppers. 
“Rhoda and her Pagoda” was the fav- 
orite song among the boys, and Junce- 
tion Joe's after-dinner speeches were 
a feature. Dan’s speech on the poli- 
tical issues of the day deserves a place 
in Hansard, while John waxes elo- 
(uent in a theological discussion. The 
post-office had Steat attraction for 
Kissie, who cheerfully did duty as 
mail carrier, and Keith, a waif from 
the class of ‘U-4, was also of much as- 
sistance to the party. 

Apart from the educational advan- 
tages of the trip, and the experience 
gained by each in handling instru- 
ments, the pleasures of camp life dur- 
ing one of the most pleasant months 
of the year led each member of the 
party to echo the sentiments of the 
Captain, who remarked on breaking 
camp, that he wished the trip could 
last another month. 





We have had the pleasure of a visit 
from our old friend Jock Murray, Who 
has lately returned with Mr. Low's 
exploring party from Labrador. 

Mr. Murray gave us a most inter- 
esting little talk about the trip and 
work in the far north, supplementing 
his lectures with a fey working mod- 
els. Jock looks Well—says he feels 
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well, and informs us also that he is 
the luckiest man in four counties. 
Congratulations, old man, may your 
shadow never grow less, 

Mr, A. Burrows has secured the pos- 
ition of Provincial Assayer, headquar- 
ters belleville. Science students are 
unanimous in wishing him success and 
the best of good luck. 

The final year in Mining have al- 
ready put in many hours at hard labor 
in the ‘mill.’ One lot of quartz ore 
has been put through the stamps and 
the tailings cyanided, and another lot 
is expected shortly for similar treat- 
ment. The magnetic separator has 
had its share of work also, not to men- 
tion Henry and his faithful canine, 
who are working overtime, trying to 
look busy. . 

It is said that a Freshman in the 
blowpipe class blew a large piece of 
importance out of his ear. That shows 
pretty good wind power. 

Teddy Wilson, ’04, spent the sum- 
mer surveying in B. C., and incident- 
ally with G. W. Chaplin, took in the 
summer session (dinner included) of 
the Dominion Mining Institute, held 
in Nelson. 

Several gentlemen of the first year 
in Science, names not mentioned, ap- 
plied for board and lodging at the 
Ladies’ Residence. | Untortunately, 
they were too late, there being no room 
available. 

Angus McNeil ran a faro table in 
the Soo this summer. Any Spare time 
he had was devoted to geological 
work, 

“Stoney” Jackson has returned from 
Sydney, C.B. He had a job with the 
Dom. Steel Co., drawing pay checks. 

John Collins and 1), Ross put in a 
hard summer in Sudbury. They both 


look very frail and worn out with 
work. We hope that the six months 
rest.in Kingston will recuperate them. 

“Peggie” McDiarmid was with one 
of the Dom. Land Survey parties in 
the N. W. T- 

Vrank Mackie had a most unpleas- 
ant experience this summer. He 
caught diphtheria while working un- 
derground in a Michigan Copper 
Mine, and had to come home. lor- 
tunately for “Bunty,” and happily for 
us all, he pulled through. 

Stan. Graham did the underground 
surveying this summer for the Can- 
adian Gold I*ields, Ltd., Delora Mine. 
He says he didn’t make very many 
nustakes. 


Jim Bartlett, good old sunny Jim, 
is not coming in this year. He is out 
in the wild and woolly West showing 
the natives a few of the latest. Good 
luck to you, Jim. . 

T. F. Sutherland, ’04, was working 
in the Helen Iron Mine this summer, 
He reports a good time. 


“Rosy” did a thriving business this 
summer selling electric belts to the un- 
suspecting public. He says it’s easy. 

B. Tett, Hugo Craig, D. Squire, C, 
Graham and M, Ferguson, with W. 
P. Wilgar in command, built a piece 
of road for the Bay of Quinte Ry. 
Co. this summer, Lots of work, lots 
of grub, and plenty of nice drinking 
water, made the trip seem more like a 
ping-pong party than a survey party. 

Murdock Iinlayson put in the sum- 
mer as superintendent of a coal mine 
in C.B. He has brought back some 
nice long yarns. 


G. W. Chaplin “yellow-legged” a 
few properties in B. C. this summer. 
He reports an increase in wild cats. 
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W. D. Gordanier put in the summer 
with the Canadian General Electric 
Co., Peterboro. 


John Sears spent three months this 
summer working underground in the 
Belmont Gold Mine. The manage- 
ment reports that John made a good 
mucker, but says that he is not sure 
enough in his uppercuts for overhand 
stopping. 


Divinity. 


NOTHER vacation has come and 
gone. The summer months, 
laden with events of deep significance, 
are now the heritage of the historian 
and nought remains to us but their 
Inemories—some pleasant, _ others 
touched with pain. The last few days 
of the college session usually witness 
a vast diminution in the number of stu- 
dents around the halls. The busy 
hum that once oppressed the ear is al- 
most hushed to silence. 


The group 
of expectant faces that gathered at the 
sanctum to receive the tidings from 
home and elsewhere becot 
ibly less. "ach day the interior of 
Convocation Hall Zives forth a still 
more hollow sound as the vigilant pre- 
siding examiner Moves with stealthy 
footstep through ¢ 
of those that q 
might go further 
set gilds the 
skies 


nes percept- 


he lessening ranks 
rive the quill. We 
and say that no sun- 
glories of the western 
but beholds, amid other scenes, 
some patient Picker-up of learning’s 
crumbs who on that day has transfer- 
red his movables to the inside of a ca- 
pacious trunk, and with light heart, 
and lighter pocket, bade a temporary 
farewell to the old familiar haunts, 
vaguely wondering, it may be, whether 
there was not something more than an 
expression of kindly regard in his 
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landlady’s assurance that ‘she would 
often think of him’ though far away, 
By the time of Convocation but few 
are to be found in the city except those 
who “through long days of labor and 
nights devoid of ease have immersed 
themselves in the fount of knowledge 
and earned the reward of 


or peradventure if he be a di 
tarrieth, a scholarship has 
cause of his delay. 3 

As a general rule the students of 
the latter faculty are among the first 
to quit the scene of the session’s work, 
Not that they are specially anxious to 
get away. Ah, no! for who knoweth 
the ways of the guileless theolog? 
Verily they are unsearchable and past 
finding out. Often indeed the parting 
is not without a sense of pain, but last 
summer's stipend wil] not endure for- 
ever, and already the dwellers in the 
distant sections of the community are 
beginning to indulge in quict specula- 
tions as to the kind of individual fate 
has decreed shall be their shepherd for 
the next few months and when he will 
be along to take charge of his flock. 
And so ere long it happens that those 
who but a few days before met in the 
same class-room and cast down their 
arms before the same passage of Cur 
Deus Homo are scattered near and far, 

Some on the other side of the dis- 
tant Rockies, with measured periods 
and faultless logic, disclose the subtle 
mysteries of the Ontological argument 
or the Hegelian Theory of Right: 
others perchance whose lines have fall- 
€n in the precincts of the tal] timbers 
clear away the concomitants of the 
“game” that has been hastily concluded 
as the well-known - raiment of the 
preacher hove in sight, and bv a judi- 


cious application of anecdotes and 
other tactics bring chaos to the eves of 


diligence : 
Vinity that 
been the 
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not a few (we use the phraseology of 
a medical freshman), or it may be that 
to some more fortunate embryonic di- 
vine has fallen the more congenial en- 
vironment of a fashionable summer re- 
sort, where before an audience con- 
sisting in part of professors from seats 
of learning south of line forty-five, he 
receives the encouraging assurance 
that before him lies the prospect of a 
bright and prosperous career. In no 
quarter of the country, from our col- 
lege home westward, will patient 
search fail to unearth a Queen’s divin- 
ity during the summer months. 

But “circling time moves round in 
an eternal sphere.’ ‘he days pass 
quickly when they are spent in work 
that is a pleasure and not a burden. 
If we might be permitted to philoso- 
phise a little in this connection we 
would say that time never hangs heavy 
on the hands of one who never. allows 
himself to be idle. And so it is that 
soon, almost indeed before we are 
conscious of it, the approach of the 
Kalends of November is bidding us 
leave the scene of our summer’s labor 
and gather once more where Queen's 
men are never loath to gather, on the 
old Ontario strand. 

This year we, who long ago made 
Queen's our “early only choice” are 
here again and others with us. From far 
west Manitoba has come one and from 
Toronto has come another, both grad- 
uates of different colleges, to complete 
their course in the broader and more 
bracing atmosphere that we believe is 
to be found within our walls. The 
Pope has already econmumnunicated to 
these strangers within our gates the 
mysteries of the Order, and it only re- 
mains for us to express the hope that 
they will find themselves at home in 
our midst, and that the session that has 


_been ushered in may be a source of 


pleasure and lasting benefit to us all. 





It seems scarcely necessary to say 
that not the source of the least inspir- 
ation to Queen’s students is the know- 
ledge that besides the time required 
for the preparation of lectures and 
other work in connection with their 
classes, their professors are sometimes 
able to find sufficient spare moments 
to put the results of their labours into 
more permanent form. To many 
whose contact with the gown and mor- 
tar-board is but seldom and_ super- 
ficial, and who conccive of a profes- 
sorship as essentially a position of 
otum cum dignitate, as more or less 
of the nature of a sinecure, involving 
perhaps a little difficulty in the getting 
but after that nothing further than in- 
dulgence in social ease, attendance at 
public functions and other observances 
of a similar kind—to people of this 
class, and we fear there are still a few 
extant, it would probably be a matter 
of gravest doubt that their ideas might 
not be wholly correct. But to those 
who, like ourselves, have had the priv- 
ilege of coming, into closer acquaint- 
ance with the facts, the duties of our 
intellectual preceptors assume a differ- 
ent form; in fact we might remark 
without eschatalogical apprehensions 
that from the point of view of energy 
expended in the pursuit of scientific. 
theological and literary culture the 
members of the senate take a second 
place to the students only when the 
vernal breezes warn us that the dav of 
doom is near. And we consider it one 
of the highest tributes that can be paid 
the cause of higher education that 
those whose early effort and applica- 
tion have won distinction in the aca- 
demic arena should still reach out for 
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greater achievements and at the same 
time embody the results of their latest 
investigations in a form that can be 
used with advantage by others'in djf- 
ferent walks of life who wish to keep 
step with the advancing knowledge of 
the times. 

Several members of the various fac- 
ulties of Queen's are authors of works 
that entitle them to prominent places 
in the educational ranks of the prov- 
ice or dominion, or even in larger 
spheres. In proof of this we need 
only cite the publications of our ven- 
erable professor of moral philosophy, 
Whose temporary absence we now 
mourn, which are not only studied with- 
in Our own walls but which have also 
found their way into the curricula of 
sister institutions, some of which lie 
far beyond our borders, and whose in- 
fluence is not limited to those whose 
college training is of recent date but is 
felt by many as well who long since 
graduated from their Alma Mater into 
the larger university of the world. 

The latest book contributed by one 
Of our professors is from the pen of 
Prof. Jordan. Ag the title * Prophetic 
Ideas and Ideals” implies it is in con- 
nection with the Prophetic literature 
of the Old Testament, that department 
Of theology with which its author is 
specially qualified to deal. The study 
of the Old Testament never lacks in- 
terest to the Carnest student of 
Queen’s. Fach session brings him 
face to face With different problems 
connected with it, the aim in view be- 
ing to give as Comprehensive a grasp 
of the subject as Possible in the three 
years course, This year special atten- 
tion is being devoted to the teaching 
of the prophets upon which the limita- 
tions of time Permit of but one hour a 
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week. From this it may be clearly 
seen that notwithstanding all the thor. 
oughness of these lectures, 1t would 
merge into the impossible to crowd in- 
to them sufficient data to yield a satis- 
factory knowledge of the work even 
to those (and we hope there are none 
amongst us) who aim to soar no | 
er than the standard required for a 
pass. Vor this reason therefore we 
feel it to be specially opportune that 
Professor Jordan's book should m 
its appearance at this time. We fee] 
furthermore that as this is the first 
work of its kind that (so far as we are 
aware) has come from the pen of 
one of our theological professors since 
the publication several] years ago of 
the late Prin. Grant’s “Religions of . 
the World,” it would he scare 
per to let the event pass 
some notice from the students’ paper 
Which js expected to reflect in some 
measure the higher life and thought 
of the University, 


ugh- 


ake 


arcely pro- 
by without 


T’b give a Systematic review of this 
work would far exceed the unpreten- 
tious ambitions of this sketch. Such 
reviews may be looked for in the pages 
of other magazines and periodicals 
where more abundant space will as- 
sure a more just and thorough treat- 
ment of the subject; or perhaps in the 
near future a brief summary of its 
leading features May appear in the 
columns of the Journal from the pen 
of one more competent for the task 
than the present writer. The utmost 
we can hope to accomplish in this isstte 
is to bring “Prophetic Ideas and 
Ideals” to the special attention of our 
readers, especially the Members of 
Divinity Hall and those who are 
Saged in the active 
church. 


Cll- 
Ministry of the 
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We have just stated our intention 
not to attempt a complete review, but 
having read several sections with con- 
siderable thoughtfulness and care it 
might not be out of place here to re- 
cord one or two impressions which 
they left upon the mind. 

The first characteristic that strikes 
the reader is the simplicity and direct- 
ness of the style in which the facts and 
ideas are expressed. Any one who 
has heard Prof. Jordan either preach 
or lecture knows that majestic flour- 
ishes of rhetoric form but a very small 
part of his stock-in-trade. And the 
same feature that distinguishes his 
method in the pulpit and class-room ts 
carried over into his book. The aim is 
not to submerge the reader in a mass 
of glittering phrases and elegant but 
artificial devices (a style that usually 
betrays but shallowness of thought in 
the person who uses it), but rather to 
bring himself into living and sensitive 
communion with the truth he is seek- 
ing to convey and to express which he 
has learned thereby in a living and 
sympathetic way. 

The cover informs us that the work 
is a study of “Old Testament Prophets 
and Prophecy from the view point of 
the preacher of to-day”; and the dom- 
inant idea throughout is intensely 
practical. The writer feels the neces- 
sity of keeping in touch not only with 
the intellecttial advances that are being 
made but also with the stream of hu- 
man life. Of course in the discussion 
of such an extensive subject difficul- 
ties must needs arise and in some cases 
may have to be dealt with in an ab- 
stract and to the ordinary mind un- 
fathomable way ; but no one who reads 
this book can fail to he impressed with 
the author’s desire to present his facts 
and ideas 10 Such a manner as to en- 


able the preacher amid the stress of 
other claims to give to his people the 
latest triumphs of Old Testament re- 
search in an intelligent and appreci- 
able form. 

During a conversation with a clergy- 
man last summer he took the oppor- 
tunity of expressing himself with no 
uncertain accents in the subject of the 
Higher Criticism, emphatically declar- 
ing that such men as Dr. Driver and 
others of his class “knew too much” 
for One whose nature is identical to us 
with omniscience and omnipotence. 
Such a remark tends to make one for- 
get the application of the principle in- 
culcated in the passage from the book 
of Proverbs that refers to the sooth- 
ing effect of a soft answer, especially 
when it emanates from a member of 
the rear rank of orthodox divines. 
But even granting that in the case of 
some critics “a little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing,” it need not follow that 
there is an essential element in ad- 
vanced thought to cause any one who 
adopts it to become at once imbued 
with the consciousness of his own wis- 
dom. Rather is the expression of 
such an opinion a sign of self-com- 
placenecy in the author of it. This 
brings us to speak of another leading 
characteristic of the subject of this 
sketch. We need surely not stay to 
show that such self-appreciation Wg the 
gentleman we have referred to ascribed 
to higher critics jn ecneral will be 
sought for in vain between the two 
covers Of Professor Jordan’s book. 
The spirit of humility and reverence 
that breathes in every page is equal to 
that displaved in anv work written bY 
members of the older school. Tn some 
places it mav be necessary to state 
views that differ from those of the 
author, but in every such instance 
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those views and opinions are stated in 
such a way as to avoid offence even to 
the most resolute adherent to the older 
forms of thought. 

We fear we have been betrayed into 
Writing more than was intended. 
Much more might be said but it is time 
“to draw toward an end.” To sum up 
briefly and put in a few words what 
we believe to be the chief source of 
interest and inspiration in this work 
we would say that it consists in 
the living and realistic manner. in 
which the subject is treated. In ear- 
lier times men were content with what 
seem to us now to be hard and me- 
chanical dogmas; they were satisfied 
to rest on the assumption that the 
whole Bible, and particularly the Old 
Testament, was on the same clead level] 
of “petrified infallibility.”’ 
all know, the advancing 
scientific knowled 


but, as we 
stream of 
ge, combined with the 
xencral activity of thought that has 
been going on for many years past 
has caused an upheaval of the older 
views and demanded 
vised and brought in 
the ascertained 
times, 


that they be re- 
to harmony with 
knowledge of the 
Instead of the cold, passive, 
uninteresting non-entity that once re- 
presented the prophet of Israel we 
ave a new conception. The funda- 
mental canon of criticism has come to 
prevail that the Prophet’s message was 
‘ delivered Primarily to the men of his 
Own generation. Instead of being a 
merely inert medium for the Divine 
activity he becomes a living personal- 
ity, heralding to his own age the new 
and ever untolding revelation of the na- 
tional God. Each in his own time, and 
-amid his own Peculiar environment 
was set to interpret the will of Jehovah 
to his fellow-men. In this way we 
reach the idea of development in the 
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prophecy of Israel. There is no Stag- 
nation in the purpose and plan of God, 
but instead a living movement realiz- 
ing itself in the mind of the prophet 
and through him in the national life. 
It is by such teaching as is contained 
in ‘Prophetic Ideas and Ideals” that 
the change is to be wrought from a 
stiff and barren dogmatism to a living 
and abiding faith in the universal self- 
realizing Spirit who under Many forms 
and in many ways, “never hasting, 
never resting,” is leading on his pur- 
pose to the “one far-off divine event.” 
We feel certain that this book along 
with others of the same nature by 
Profs. G. A. Smith and J. FE. MecFaa- 
yen, cannot but exert a wholesome in- 
fluence on those who desire to reach 
the truth and understand the true in- 
terpretation of history, 


Prof. Jordan has quoted copiously 
trom the late Lord T ennyson, Might 
We in conclusion insert here a passage 
from the same author which we be- 
lleve expresses the true attitude of 
those who have come under the in- 
fluence of what has been termed the 
“new thought.” 


Let knowledge grow from more to 
more, 


But more of reverence jn us dwell; 

That mind and soul according well. 

May make one music as before 
But vaster. 


NOTES FROM THE HALL, 

That it has been a “growing time” 
for the marriage-license vendors js ev- 
ident from the following socia] events 
that have transpired during the sum- 
mer: 

Rev. W. H. Cram, B.A. B.D., feel- 
ing that “it is not good for man to be 
alone” has united with his own destiny 
that of Miss Jennie Shibley of the 
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tnemorable year of ‘00. Mr. Cram is 
at present situated at Cobden. 

Rev. Thurlow I'raser, B.A. B.D., 
has left his native shores to assume the 
position made vacant by the death of 
Rey. Dr. McKay, of Formosa. Being 
no lover of solitude and withal a canny 
Scot, he had the foresight to secure 
two tickets; the other was used by 
Miss Jean Fraser, ‘03, one of the most 


popular members of the Levana, who 


went out as partner of Thurlow’s Joys 
and sorrows. The best wishes of the 
Journal follow the happy couple to 
their distant home. 

Rev. James Anthony, M.A., of Wat- 
erdown, has likewise not been idle. 
When anything is doing “Mark” can 
generally be depended on to win some- 
thing more than the consolation prize. 
Resolved not to be outdone by his co- 
labourers in the vineyard he has ap- 
plied for and received admission to the 
ranks of the benedicts. His choice of 
a daughter of Eve fell upon Miss Mc- 
Taggart, of Clarksburg. The Jour- 
nal, of which Mr. Anthony was at one 
time editor-in-chief, extends congratu- 
lations and hopes that the pleasure of 
life’s voyage will not be marred by 
“squalls.” 

Thos. R. Wilson, B.A., ’9%, is an- 
other graduate of (Queen's who be- 
lieves in expansion. Miss Maclaren, 
of Ottawa, has been won over to his 
views with the result that the two have 
joined hearts and hands and now re- 
side in Montreal, where “Tom” is a 
third year disciple of the ancient Aes- 
culapius. Although in a strange land 
we have no doubt that his affections 
often travel fondly hack to the scenes 
of his Alma Mater. 

Rev. A. K. Scott of the year ’00, 
was married last June to Miss Sadie 
i Brannat, of Pembroke, Ont. Mr, 


e 


Scott is now pastor Of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Flat Rock, Mich. His 
success in the ministry 1s probably par- 
tially due to the fact that he is still a 
faithful subscriber to the Journal. 

The patriarchal figure of Rev. A. 
McMillan, B.A., is with us no more. 
“Archie” has been called to Beulah 
where his efforts are doubtlessly meet- 
ing with an abundant measure of suc- 
cess. 

Kev. Fergus Miller, B.A., is assist- 
ing in the edification of the Presbyter- 
ian community of Arnprior. Some of 
the unsophisticated wonder whether ‘a 
eame or two of football is sufficient 
inducement in itself to keep him in 
town for two weeks; but those who are 
more familiar with some of [ergie’s 
proclivities, don't. 

Rev. W. C. McIntyre, B.A., having 
spent a quiet summer “resting” under 
the paternal rafters has received and 
accepted a call to elevate the moral and 
religious tone of Woodlands, Ont. 

Rev. Geo. Edmison, B.A., has the 
cure of souls at Rothsay, Ont. When 
last heard from he was still undecided 
as to whether to attend the latest dance. 
or not. 


Rev. C. E. A. Pocock, B.A., another 
of last year’s graduates, spends his 
time and energy among the natives of 
Little Current. The sanctum has not 
received any news from Charlie of late» 
but we rest assured that he will not 


be guiltv of anything that will reflect 


aught but credit on his beloved Alma 
Mater. 

If Capt. Bernier has not yet left on 
his journey in quest of the north pole 
we would respectfully invite him to: 
spend a few days with us in the old 
Arts building and bring his furs with 
him. 
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As usual a large and enthusiastic 
concourse assembled on the gridiron 
tO witness the annual manoeuvres of 
the champions of Divinity and Science 
Hall. We leave the Writing up of the 
contest in the more competent hands 
of “our friends the enemy,” trusting 
that their character as good sports will 
not allow them to omit mention of the 
sixteenth man. : 

We stop the press to remark that, in 
view of the amicable adjustment of 
the difficulties involved, a lengthy and 
interesting contribution headed The 
coal situation, and its relation to mod- 
ern Theology,” has been consigned to 
the editor's dearest friend and_ heir, 
viz., the waste-paper basket. 


_ Albletics. 


ANNUAL FIELD Day, 
OR many vears the Weather pro- 
phet has 








dealt kindly with 
Queen’s annual Sports, — providing 
bright, sunny days, During the ear- 


ler part of the week this season the 


prophets were none too good, the rain 
on Monday ght dampening the ar- 
dour considerably, However, Wed- 
nesday opened clear and bright; but 
the breeze was a little too chilly for 
men stripped for the events. The 
result was that they did not do quite 
as well as they would have done on a 
warmer day. In some events there 
Were not very Many entries, but still 

the competition was keen. Particu- 
larly good work was done by D. N. 
McIntyre in the hop-step-and-jump 
and in the 100 yards dash. In the 100 
vards dash A. J. Milden was a very 
close second. He did not get away 
from the scratch nearly so quickly as 
the winner, but when he got going he 
Sained ground. The individual cham- 
Pionship was won by A, J. Milden, ’04, 
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by all-round hard work, and the year 
championship goes once more to ’03, 
who won 79 points as against 72 for 
04, 224% for '05 and 1414 for 06. A 
change that has heen suggested which 
would most Certainly make the year 
competition more interesting is that 
the points won by “post-mortems” 
should count not for the senior year 
but for the freshman year. The pre- 
sent method gives the senior year an 
undue advantage over the Sopho- 
mores and — Juniors, Besides, the 
sports come on so soon after the Open- 
ing of College that the l'reshmen are 
hot organized and so no matter what 
material they may have in their year 
they can hardly expect to make much 
of a showing. If, however, they had 
the assistance of the “post-mortems”’ 
as a nucleus, the competition would be 
much more keen. 

Now that a track club h 
ganized to look after that 
athletics, 


as been or- 

branch of 
much more interest will like- 
ly be aroused and better work done. 
The results in the different events were 
as follows: 

Throwing Hammer—ist, A. .D 
Falkner, 98 ft. 9 in.; and, G. A. Wat- 
son, 84 ft. 5 in. 

Mile Race—ist, J. J, Gillespie, 
min, 53 sec.; 2nd, R. W. Beveridge. 

High Jump—tst, D. M. Solandt, 5 
ft. 214 in.; 2nd, E. H. Pense, 5 ft. 14 
inches, 

Putting 16 Ib. shot—Ist, A. J. Mil. 
den, 34 ft. 1 in.; 2nd, J. H. Philp, 34 
ft. 1 in. 

Hop-step-and-Jump—1lst, p. N. 
McIntyre, 43 ft. 4 in.; 2nd, A. J. Mil- 
den, 41 ft. 4 in. 

100 yds. Dash—Ist, D. N. Meln- 
tyre, 10 2-5 sec.; 2nd A. J. Milden. 

. Bicycle Race—Ist, A, G, Penman, 
10 min. 18 sec. 
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220 yds. Race—Ist, A. J. Milden, 
25 sec.; E. Clousitt. 

Pole Vault—I1st, D. M. Solandt, 8 
ft.; 2nd, J. I’alkner, 7 ft. 6 in. 

Half-mile Race—Ist, B. Sutherland 
~2 min. 38 2-5 sec.; 2nd, J. Falkner. 

Throwing Discus—1st, D. M. Sol- 
andt, 86 ft. 2 in.; 2nd, E. Clousitt, 7+ 
ft. 9 in. 

Hurdle Race—I1st, . N. McIntyre, 
2() sec.; 2nd, A. J. Malden. 

Running Broad Jump—ist, D. N. 
McIntyre, 18 ft. 8 in.; 2nd, A. J. Mil- 
den, 17 ft. 10 in. 

Quarter Mile—1st, A. J. Milden, 59 
sec.; 2nd, E. Clousitt. 

Team Race—’0+ Team: J. M. 
Young, J. J. Gillespie, A. G. Stewart, 
C. M. McDougall, 1 min. 57 2-5 sec. 

W. McG. 





INTERCOLLEGIATE FOOTBALL. 

The rugby struggle this year has 
been a hard-fought evenly matched 
campaign. Again Queen’s [ got in 
the “final honor” class, but finally had 
to take third class honors, while Mc- 
Gill I is overwhelmed with the novel- 
ty of championship. 





QUEEN’S I vs. M’GILL I—6-6, 

On our new athletic grounds, Oct. 
18th, Queen’s I made her first stand, 
and Judge Time, who last year refus- 
ed to allow our boys a winning second, 
in Toronto, forced a losing second up- 
on them, and interfered with the gen- 
eral thanksgiving. 

It was “sixes” whether to smile or 
not. An unlucky turn at the very last 
minute made us gttess, “will we lose it 
or win it?” and marred an otherwise 
deserved victory for Queen's. 

The lads from below the hill were 
hig fellows, and not to be pushed all 
over the place. In fact they did con- 


(nill’s reservation. 


siderable shoving themselves, and got 
in Queen’s corner, but got over anx- 
ious and punted for a touch in goal. 
MeGill could not harness the wind for 
any More points in the first half. 

Now high kicking, long punts 
and five minutes ‘rough house” 
crowded the attraction close to Mc- 
“Bunty” broke in 
among the Molsons, ran away with 
the ball and gave it to “Dinny” who 
went over for a try. MeGill 
courage had fallen—so had the wind. 
“Tupper” copped all comers, and Mc- 
Dowall tackled everything. Britton 
punted far into the N. E. corner, and 
to mend matters MeGiull’s back, Patch, 
had to “go away back and sit down.” 
Score 6-1. 

By strength of scrimmage, loose 
wings and clever dodging, McGill 
worked down to our twenty-five yard 
line and then to ten yards, and just be- 
fore the call of time, McGill’s Patch, 
“from away back,’ was seen to dash 
for the corner and fall on the ball over 
the line.. That was all. Score 6-6. 





QUEEN ‘S—VARSITY, 5-0, 


This was Queen’s big day. In the 


morning (ueen’s IT played a superior 
game and rolled up the score 12-1, a 
desirable thing in a point game. 

The Seniors had a stubborn strug- 
gle in the afternoon, devoid of any 
great football glory, excepting a clever 
run by Tupper which placed the score 
5-0. The “bleachers” coached their 
colors so that our boys were strongly 
“rooted” and thus held their ground 
well—perhaps too well. “What we 
have we'll hold” may be a good policy, 
with regard to immovable Gibraltar, 
but it may be folly with regard to 4 
wind bag, that can he punted farther 
and surer in a twinkling than it can be 


ee SE 
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pushed in a fatiguing series of scrim- 
mages, 
AT TORONTO, NOV. 8th. 

Both the Varsity teams were great- 
ly strengthened and put up superior 
games at home. Varsity I had the de- 
cisive victory of 11-1. Their wings 
broke through repeatedly, and Beatty 
punted for big gains, when Biggs 
passed the ball back from scrimmage 
to this famous half-back, who was 
really the whole thing. Beatty also 
dropped a beautiful goal from the 
held—an easy way he has of making 
five points all alone. 

Varsity II also managed to defeat 
our Il but could not make up 11 
points, and Queen 1I won the round by 
6 points. With the advantage of the 
wind and McKay’s fine punting, Var- 
sity [I tallied three touches in goal and 
two rouges in the first half. Each 
team scored a touch-down in the sec- 
ond half. Score, 10-5. 





AT M'GILL, Nov. 15th. 

In the Intermediate F inals QOueen’s 
II succeeded in blanketing MeGill I] 
with 7-0, Strachan’s punting was a 
feature of the game, 

Queen’s | put up a strong defence 
against the heavy Onslaught of the Mc- 
Gill aggregation, in the Senior Final 
Same. While it may be admitted that 
they were weak in the open and in 
tackling, yet they kept their opponents 
guessing till the last, when a Messrs. 
Martin & Boulter combination relieved 
the pressure from ¢ to 11, and McGill 
won the Intercollegiate championship. 

INTERMEDIATE FINAL. 

It was a fine Sight to see the Indians 
biff-ou-whacking on their own happy 
punting grounds, before hanging up 
their shirts of doe skin for the winter, 


“Alfie” 
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tach Hiawathan trod the earth like a 
lion, which knows his strength. They 
scented victory from afar, and knew 
how to call their game. The Indians 
had seen the regions of the touch-downs 
and nothing could withhold them. 
They pushed onward and Onward, till 
went up in the air. Then 
every one knew the chief had fulfilled 
his mission. The uncertain spirit of 
the spheroid could not be converted, 
ln the second half the tall men of 
the east, sought the region of the 
home-wind, by kicking high to see 
which way the wind blew. T he wig- 
wam keeper was caught with his snow- 
shoes on, and fell al] over himself try- 
ing to get the giddy thing, but a 
Strathcona horse got there first, and 
tied the score 5-5, 
The warriors held 
vowed th 
be tricke 
defeat, 


ad POW-wow, and 
at if the “endowed” could not 
d, they could be licked into 
The mighty Bailey, strong 
In sinew and in muscle, set about to 
clear the way, and Murphy went over 
for another, (10-5. ) 

The Indians won the round by a 
dozen and the Intermediate champion- 
ship placed to the honor of Queen’s, 

The players on both teams this year 
are :-— 

Queen’s I—Simpson, MacDonald, 
Kearns, Murphy, Dalton, McDowall, 
Sheriff, Donovan, Platt, Branscombe, 
D. Falkner, J. Falkner, Britton, Young 
(captain), Williams, Strachan, Ross, 
G. Reid, McLennan, Ferguson. 

Queen’s I]—Macdonell, Tett, Mil- 
lar, Ferguson, Crothers, Strachan, 
Pannell (captain), Gillies, Thompson, 
Malloch, F. Reid, Harpe, Bailey, 
Patterson, Mahood, Malone, Murphy, 
Smith, 


V. Wj. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS, 
PROFESSOR CAMPBELL. 
HE latest addition to the Profes- 
soriate in Arts, Mr. Campbell, 
B.A., Oxon, late Major Classical Ex- 
Ahibitioner of Balliol College, is likely 
to prove a decided accession of force 
to the University. He has had the 
advantage of a singularly wide and 
varied training, having been educated 
partly in France, at the Pensionnat 5t. 
Pierre at Calais, and partly in Eng- 
land, at a public school of high repu- 
tation, Rossal, and Oxford. Through- 
out his course he distinguished him- 
self not only as a scholar, winning 
double Classical Honours, special men- 
tion in the I'rench Final School, and 
the Chancellor's English Essay in Ox- 
ford, but also in all manner of sports. 
Fle played football, cricket, hockey 
and tennis for his college, and attain- 
ed that highly coveted distinction 
his Varsity Blue in Hockey. Lest any 
delusive hopes should be aroused by 
this fact in the breasts of our Athletic 
Association, it must be explained that 
the game of hockey in which Mr. 
Campbell excels has nothing to do 
with the ice. He was also a promi- 
nent member, president indeed, of var- 
ious literary and philosophical societies 
in Balliol College. He is emphatical- 
ly a good man all round, alive at q 
great variety of points. 

For a teacher of modern languages, 
Mr. Campbell has followed what may 
seem, according to Canadian preced- 
ents, a very unusual course. Though 
knowing -rench, as it can only be 
known by one who has spoken it and 
read it from childhood onwards, the 
subjects to which he has so far devot- 
ed most of his attention are Greek Lit- 
erature and Philosophy. He was a 
favorite pupil of Edward Caird, Mas- 


ter of Balliol, the teacher of two other 
well-known Professors here, Dr. Wat- 
son and Professor Cappon. It may 
surely be expected that this breadth of 
training will enable him to deal in an 
unustially vital manner with his spe- 
cial subject, French Literature. It 
should save him at least from that 
rather ludicrous fanaticism of blind 
contempt for the claims of all subjects 
but his own, which is apt to character- 
ize the mere specialist whether in an- 
cient or in modern languages. He 
doubtless knows from experience that 
any literature may be made a valuable 
instrument of culture. It depends 
largely on the teacher. A man with 
ideas will communicate them what- 
ever he may happen to teach, were it 
Choctaw ; a man destitute of them can- 
not impart them however rich in pos- 
sibilities of inspiration his subject may 
be. And there can be no doubt that 
the more literatures one knows, the 
greater will be his power of shed- 
ding light on any particular literattre. 
Mr. Campbell’s knowledge of classics 
ought to raise him to a position of ad- 
vantage in respect of a language like 
I'rench, with its Latin vocabulary, so 
many of whose greatest writers 
avowedly followed classical models. 





PROFESSOR BROCK. 

EGINALD W. Brock, M.A., 
who has recently been appoint- 

ed by the Board of Governors to the 
department of Geology in the Schoo! 
of Mining, can lay claim to being al- 
most a IXingstonian, for his mother is 
a granddaughter of John Counter, for- 
merly mayor of the city, and two years 
ago he married Miss Mildred Britton, 
daughter of Chief Justice Britton. He 
was born at the parsonage in Perth 
about thirty years ago. His early 
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training was obtained in the public 
school at Brantford, In the high schools 
at Paris and Mount Forest, and in the 
collegiate institute at Ottawa. : In the 
Autumn of 1890 he entered loronto 
University for the course jn science. 
The summer of 1891 was spent with a 
party from the Geological Survey in 
New Ontario, and several summers 
following were spent in survey work 
in the northern part of Quebec and in 
the country east of James’ Bay. 

Uhe session of 1894-95 found Mr. 
rock at Queen's, from which Univer- 
sity he graduated in the spring of 
1895, obtaining the medal in the de- 
partment of Mineralogy and a high 
standing in houours in the department 
of Chemistry, 

The summer of 1895 was spent at 
Heidelberg in the study of Mineralogy 
and Geology. During the absence of 
the Professor in Mineralogy in  ses- 
Sion 1896-97, he performed the duties 
of that department. In the spring of 
L897 he was permanently appointed to 
a position on the Qeological Survey 
and since that time he has been engag- 
ed in survey work in British Colum- 
bia. Having obtained leave of ab- 
sence from the survey, he spent a year 
Pursuing his studies in Mineralogy and 
Geology in the University of Heidel- 
berg, under Professors Goldschmidt 
and Rosenbusch. , 

Mr. Brock takes a very active inter- 
est in the Canadian Mining Institute, 
and has publisheq important papers in 
the transactions. 

He is an enthusiast for atheletics. 
While a student at Queen’s he played 
in the football and hockey teams, ac- 
companying the latter team on the 
American tour, 

At present he js president of the 
hockey team, and rumor has it he is 
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to handle a stick this winter, [f SO, 
his speed and weight will go a good 
way to help carry the red blue and 
yellow to Victory in the intercollegiate 
matches, 


PROFESSOR GWILLIM, 

HE Governors of the School of 
Mining have establishe 
chair in connection with th 
department, viz.: a chair of Metal- 
lurgy. Prof, Nirkpatrick, who has 
been taking all the advanced work in 
connection with the Mining course, 
will now devote all his time to Meta]- 
lurgy, while the work in mining has 
been provided for by the appointment 
Or], Gwillim, B.Sc., to the chair of 

Mining Engineering. 

Prof. Gwillim wag born in England 
but spent his carly days in Western 
Canada. He graduated from McGill 
University in 1395 With the experience 
of several summers spent on the Geo- 
logical Survey. After graduation he 
spent a year at various occupations in 
the mining districts of B. C., then with 
4 partner established an essay office in 
Slocan, B.C. In connection with this 
laboratory, consulting, prospecting 
and developing work were carried on, 
In January of 1899 he was appointed 


to the charge of the Rossland School 
Of Mines for three months. Later in 


the same year he took charge of the 
Geological Survey in Atlin, B.C, a 
newly discovered placer-mining camp, 
Completing this work in 1901 he re- 
Signed his position with the 
and returned to Nelson, where 
gaged in general mining work 

Prof. Gwillim’s varied experience, 
together with his fondness for practi. 
cal mining work, fit him well for the 
Present position in the School of Min- 
ing, 


da new 
e Mining 


survey 
he en- 
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Ww. C. BAKER, M.A, 

Mr. Will C. Baker, being a former 
student and graduate of Queen’s, 
needs no introduction. Graduating in 
1895 with first-class honours in Chem- 
istry and Mineralogy, he then com- 
pleted the honour course in Physics, 
in which subject he acted as tutor for 
several years. As undergraduate and 
graduate he took an active interest in 
all college institutions. After two 
years of study and research at the 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, he 
returns to a place on the staff of the 
school of Mining. His experience of 
experimental work in the cellar of the 
old Arts building will enable him to 
appreciate the roomy laboratories of 
the handsome new building on Uni- 
versity Avenue. 





J. MATHESON, M.A. 

The Journal is pleased to take this, 
its first, opportunity of welcoming 
back to college life and college work 
Mr. J. Matheson, M.A., ‘01, and to 
congratulate him most heartily on his 
appointment as assistant in Mathe- 
matics. 

He was indeed a true student, loyal 
to his Alma Mater, and active in the 
best interests of the organizations con- 
nected with college life. 

We feel confident of his success in 
the work now entrusted to his charge, 
and of his continued loyalty to all that 
pertains to the students’ welfare. 


HE election campaign reminds us 
that another Alma Mater year 

has rolled its rounds. It has been a 
busy one, and the officials learned by 
real experience that honor 1s not to be 
had without hard work. Now that 
the end is here a brief retrospect may 


not be out of place. To go into detail 
1S aS impossible as it is unnecessary 
and undesired, hence only a few gen- 
eral remarks, 

The fact that the highest honor the 
society has to bestow passed undisput- 
ed to the one man who was the choice 
of all, led us to hope great hopes and 
dream great dreams. We hoped 
our business would be transacted fair- 
ly and with a view to our general wel- 
fare; we had dreams of a strong man 
ruling wisely and well. It is now 
most gratifying to be able to Say can- 
didly that in no respect at all have we 
been disappointed. 

In fact the whole Executive Com- 
mittee has proved a capable and agree- 
able body, and few if any of its mem- 
bers can be said to have neglected the 
duties with which they were honored. 
One perhaps above the others claims 
our recognition and our thanks, viz.. 
the Assistant Secretary. Owing to 
the absence of the Secretary the work 
has fallen heavily upon the Assistant. 
and if any one has not attended Alma 
Mater meetings to see with what faith- 
ful regularity the Nova Scotian was at 
his post he needs only a glance through 
the ponderous minute book to be con- 
vinced., | 

It is indeed refreshing to attend a 
meeting where all things are done 
properly and in order. Regular meet- 
ings so conducted, form no smal] fac- 
tor in our college education. In later 
life when we are called upon to act as 
president of the medical association 
of our town, chairman of the mercan- 
tile board, or moderator of the kirk 
session, then doubtless we will remem- 
ber with gratitude the training in or- 
derly proceedure which perhaps quite 
unconsciously we received at Alma 
Mater. Amidst such grateful recol- 
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lections, the year which is now clos- 
Ing will ever stand high ; things have 
been done in order; business has been 
conducted in a business-like way. Iim- 
portant measures were hever allowed 
to pass hurriedly or without fair dis- 
cussion. All of this has given our 


meetings an air of dignity most im- - 


pressive. That is not to Say that the 
meetings have been solemn or void of 
occasional outbursts of fun and wit, 
but rather that even these have come 
Just in the proper time and place. 

In this connection we may be per- 
mitted to make one suggestion. The 
Critic should be—as doubtless the pre- 


sent one is—thoroughly versed in al] - 


forms of public proceedure. Though 
he is not called upon to be a pestilent 
fault-finder, yet he should feel free at 
times to call our attention to proceed- 
ure in connection with which there 
may be doubts, to show us just what 
was right and what was Wrong in even 
the merest detail, Such an assump- 
tion on the Part of the Critic would, 
we fancy, enhance the value of the of. 
fice both to the officer and to the Alma 
Mater as a Whole. An undergraduate 


criticize his sen- 


Presenting for the Offic 
uate who has shown h 
able of making a fair 
afraid to express hig 

It is most encourg 
that two men Of em 
men who stand high 
of their fellow Studen 
the highest Office in + 
dent body. Before 
pears in print one O 
been chosen and we shall have made 


no mistake. The Other will have the 
Satisfaction to know that he was beat- 


€ an honor grad- 
imself to be cap- 
criticism and not 
Opinion. 

ging now to note 
inent capabilities, 
in the estimation 
ts, are contesting 
he gift of the stu- 
this writing ap- 
f these will have 


o7 


en by a gentleman, strong to do his 
duty as he was fair and honorable in 
the fight. 


Y.M.C.A. 

Te meetings of the Association 

have been well attended this 

the addresses have all be 

good, and much interest has been man- 

ifested in the discussions which Nay, 

Upon several occasions been called 
forth, 

At the first Meeting the president, 
Mr. J. M. McDonald, delivered an acd- 
dress of welcome to the new students. 
At the following meeting Mr. J. Math- 
eson, M.A., spoke on the subject of 
“standing alone.” Simple honesty, he 
held, is the secret of being able to 
Stand true to one’s beliefs. One strict- 
ly honest at heart always honors his 
OWN convictions and is therefore 4 
more or less striking personality. Mr. 
Te de Billings, MA + Save a carefully 
brepared address on Martin Luther, 
and touched upon the significance of 
his life. Professor Dyde's address. 
“cA personal tribute to our late Prin- 
cipal,”” has been published in full in 
the Memoria] number. Mr. F, W. 
Mahaffy discussed the subject of 
“Selfishness.” In the course of his 
remarks he emphasized the necessity 
of looking above mere self, and choos- 
ing ideals which will cal] out and de- 
velop the soul’s highest faculties. 

On Nov. 21st a union meeting of 
the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. Was ad- 
dressed by Mr. Jays, a medica] under- 
Staduate of London, Eng.,, and re- 
turned missionary from the weg} coast 
of Africa. He spoke of the customs, 
intelligence and religions benefits of 
the people among whom he had labor- 
ed, and impressed his hearers with the 
importance of letting out their lives at 


year, en 
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the highest rate of mterest. There 
were a thousand abroad who needed 
their help and influence to one at 


home. 


OUR NEW PRINCIPAL. 

» the last of these pages go to 
A press we learn with the utmost 
satisfaction that the Rev. D. M. Gor- 
don, D.D., of Halifax Theological 
College, has been duly appointed 
Principal of Queen's University. An- 
ticipating the action of the trustees, 
the Alma Mater society had already 
elected Dr. Gordon to the office of 
Hon, President, and immediately upon 
hearing that his appointment as Prin- 
cipal was confirmed by the trustees, 
Mr. J. Wallace sent the following tele- 
gram to Halifax: “Accept congratu- 
lations from Alma Mater society on 
appointment to Principalship; you 
have been elected Hon. President of 
our society.” Later in the evening he 
received the reply : “Accept thanks for 
kind congratulations; much gratified 
by election as Hon. President of Alma 
Mater society.” Signed, Daniel M. 
Gordon. 

So Dr. Gordon ts in the saddle and 
the JoURNAL wishes to take off its hat, 
give him three times three and wish 
him the best possible success as 
he starts out on his big enterprise. 
We only hope that he will not be long 
in putting in an appearance here, and 
promise him in the name of all the 
students a rousing welcome. The yell 
will ring in its full Highland glory, 
~ and we will mix the colors of the Gor- 
don tartan with our much loved red 
blue and vellow. 

We hope to be able to do Justice to 
the new Principal in a later tssue, after 
he has been formally installed. In the 
meantime We congratulate the Trus- 


tees, Faculty and ourselves on secur- 
ing the services of so tried 4 friend of 
Queen's and so able a man. 


a 





NE cannot but be pleased with 

the advantages offered by the 

new arrangement of the library. When 
we remember how well nigh impos- 
sible it was last year to secure a quiet 
corner for study, or to find even stand- 
ing room in what was known as the 
consulting library, it is with feelings 
of great comfort and thankfulness that 
we now enter either of the two com- 
modious rooms provided for the use 


_of those who wish to spend an hour or 


two quietly at their books. The room 
formerly known as the Reading Room 
has been connected with the old Eng- 
lish class-room; a fresh coat of kalso- 
mine has been added to the walls; two 
tables, twenty-four feet long, have 
been placed in each room, and all pre- 
sents such an attractive appearance that 
one is almost forced to goin and study. 
Our only regret is that to carry out 
these improvements the Reading room 
had to be dismantled. The photo- 
graphs of heroes of days gone by have 
been removed and as yet have found 
no new vantage ground. The room 
formerly, used for Political Science 
has been connected with the Library 
and is now a stack-room. Here pa- 
pers, magazines, etc., are kept on file. 

In addition to this a consulting 
room is to be provided in the new Arts 
building. It 1s beautifully finished 10 
scarlet and has a fire-place, cozy-cor- 
ners, and everything conducive to 
comfort. The book cases will be filled 
with duplicates of books in the Lib- 
rary, books such as will be found most 
useful to pass students. Honour stu- 
dents will use the rooms in the old 
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buildings principally. They are near 
the Library, and it 1S possible that ar- 
rangements will be made by which 
Honour students will have access to 
the Library and thus be able to look 
over books for themselves, To put 
all these plans into execution was one 
of the last matters to which the late 
Principal gave his attention, and it is 
gratifying to sce how well they have 
heen carried out. 

Any sketch of the Library, however 
brief, would he mconiplete without 
some reference to the Librarian, Miss 
Lois Saunders. She personally super- 
vised the alterations, and it is due to 
her good taste and enterprise that we 
find ourselves now with such conven- 
lent opportunities for studying. It is 
not in performing her official duties as 
Librarian, however, that the invalu- 
able nature of Miss Saunders’ work 
is manifested, A student enters the 
Library with vague idea that he wants 
something to help him in his work, 
Instead of searching for an hour or 
two through the catalogue he consults 


the Librarian and seldom fails to get 
both what he needs and something 
much better than |] 


us delving in the 
catalogue would have provided. 
The Librarian Ww 


as ably assisted last 
year by Migs Cathleen Saunders and 
this year wil] hay 


e the further assist- 
ance of Miss Elsie Saunders. 


LADIES: MUSICAL CLUB. 


HE Ladies’ Musical Club, which 

has now successfully entered on 

its fifth year, is deserving of support 

by all women who are really interested 
In music, 

During the last four years the meet- 

ings and recitals Were held in Ontario 


Hall. , 


Last year Queen’s inaugurated a 
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Of lectures on the Theory of 
Music and also provided a series of 
five ‘vening lectures on special fea- 
tures of music. These evening lec. 
tures were illustrated by selections 
which were chiefly given by Members 
of the Ladies’ Musical Club. 
was the general desire of th 
nected with the Club, as also Of the 
College Committee, that the musica} 
Interests should be centralized 
as possible, it was considere 
able to conduct the future 
the University, 


course 


As it 
Ose con- 


as much 
d advis- 
recitals at 


The Club has alread y begun the sea- 
son’s work in Convocation Hal] 
fully appreciate the more 
sociations. The lady 
Invited to become 
the usual fee, 
them largely r 
work w 


» and 
congenial as- 
students are 
members at half 
and hopes to 
epresented in the 
hich is again 


See 
chorus 

being taken up. 
Three evening recitals will be given 
during the Winter when the gentlemen 
may also have an Opportunity of lis- 
tening to a select brogram by the Club, 


TO THE REGISTRAR. 
Queen's College is an institute 
To which the unlear 
May come athirst for ki 
And in four years kn 


ned youth 
10Wledge, 
Ow the truth. 
There's a calendar prepared for all, 
Which seems so complicated, 
That one must use a cipher 
Before he gets acquainted. 


Just one man knows that calendar, 
In his praises now I'll delve ; 

It's Mr. G. Y. Chown, 

_ With hours ten to twelve. 


Now Mr. Chown, he forms 
The whole round the College 
Z0ES, 
He’s the information bureau, too, 
lor he’s the man that knows 
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Just what your course should be at 
Queen's, 
And what your fees should be; 
He'll tell you all there is to tell— 
Just try him and vou’ll see. 
Mayhap, you want to find out 
If your Math. is necessary, 
If Latin’s on your course, or I‘rench, 
Or other kind enquiry. 
You needn’t seek for knowleay, 
long, 
Or rush all round the town; 
Just step around ’twixt ten and twelve, 


And talk to G. Y. Chown. 

The freshman, in his ignorance, 
A-seeking for the light, 

On any mortal subject, 
May oft be guided right. 

He has the balm for every ill 
To your welfare he looks; 

He cari send you to a boarding house 
All are rated in his books. 

He can cite the bills of fare by heart, 
‘At Broom’s you're fed on saus- 

age— 

At widow this or widow that 

“They give you nought but por- 
ridge. 

But I really would advise you 
To go to Mrs. Moon’s, 

She's on the vegetarian list, 
Thrice daily you'll get prunes, 

A church, why yes, | know them all, 
Here's one | recommend— 

Good music, no collection, 
And a sermon with an end. 

A noble preacher there holds forth, 
He’s a trifle elongated, 

But he’s very orthodox, you know, 
And so I have him rated 

As one that all my boys should hear 
The moment they strike town— 

There's a big reception Friday night, 
Be sure you come around. 


A laundry, why yes, [ know them all, 
Hong Ping perhaps you'll see, 
Or Dinky Dong or Pinky Pong 
Or maybe Mandy Lee. 
I know them all familiarly, 
And a hint to you I'll tend, 
] don't get any rake off 
lor the customers 1 send. 
Can you drop Math. and take up 
Bugs ? 
Just turn to sixty-three, 
I wrote that book, ain’t I a peach? 
Your error now you'll see. 
lor Math. is necessary, 
No, the Bugs won’t satisfy 
The crafty old examiner, 
When the sups you come to try. 
No more advice from me to-day, 
Put this book on that shelf, 
I see it’s time for luncheon, 
For the clock has just struck 
twelve.” R.N.B. 


The editor may before closing be 
permitted to explain that much of.the 
material in this issue was prepared for 
a number which was originally intend- 
ed to have been published on Noy. Ist. 
But we were advised by the Chancel- 
lor and others whose opinions we res- 
pected, that we should by all means 
bring out the Memorial number first 
even if we had to omit one of the reg- 
ular issues. The result was that our 
plans were much changed and consid- 
erable delay has been oceasjoned. 
However the issues will now follow 
regularly, and the staff hope by work- 
ing during vacation to be able to bring 
out the full number during the oca- 
demic year. 


Our exchanges have all been arriv- 
ing regularly and will be acknowledg” 
ed later. 
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Four Specials in Kid Gloves! 


75¢,—Ladtes’ one large pear! button, Pique sewn, 
Paris points in al} Modish colors. 


$1.—Ladles’ 2 PB genuine French Kid in Steacys’ Snec- 
ial and Marcelle Brands, colors ~Tans, Browns, Greys, 
Pearls, White, Black. 


color, extra value. 





$1.35.—Alexandre’s every color in three styles, wear guaranteed. 


ve ee eee 
The Student’s Laundryman 


HONG LEE 


Like your trade goot. Leave your address and 
John will call for washee, 


LAUNDRY, 338 PRINCESS ST., KINGSTON. 













You should put on the 
Insurance which you 
certainly intend to take 
sometime—NOW, It 
will cost you more next 
year, No Company 
can offer you better 
terms or policy con- 
ditions than 






On Collars and Cuffs. 
Linen lasts longer when 
We wash it. We are 
post graduates at this 
business, The Manufacturers’ Life 
Imperial Laundry Co.,/ Insurance Company. 


I Age 
F. J. McARTHUR., Manager: H, J, FOIK, General Agent, 
Telephone 302, 124 Wellington St., 





Kingston. 


= LOCKETT SHOE STORE 
= GOOD BOOTS At LOW PRICES 
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HIONABLE TAILORING W 


We lead in Fashion and Prices. 
The Latest Cloths for Overcoats. 
Full Dress Suits a Specialty. ; 


RROLL & CO., } 





Merchant 230 Princess 
Tailors Street 


A2:BE E22: Le ue LOOMS 
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Standard Bank of Canada; T. H. FERGUSON 


KINGSTON. 
Capital paid up - $1.000,000.00 
Reserve Fund - - 850,000.00 
Total Assets - $13,120,562.67 


Savings Bank Department. Interest 
Allowed. 
Drafts and Cheques cashed, on all parts of the 
world. 


W. D. HART, Manacenr. 


Dy. C Wilmot Daly 


Dental Surgeon. 


129 PRINCESS ST., KINGSTON. 
157 Princess Street, Kingston. 





A.W WINNETT, L.D.S., D.D.S. 
DENTIST. 


- Post Graduate In Crown and Bridgework, 


PRINCESS AND WELLINGTON STS. 
Over Johnston's Jewelry Store, 


_ James Re 


: a a ait 


Che Leading nderfaker and 
Furniture Manufacturer 
Established 1854 


(Successor to R. H. Toye) 


Bread and Cake Baker, Groceries, 
Fruit and Confectionery. 


CATERING 


TO AT HOMES & PARTIES | ma. F. HANBRoOK 


318 King St., Kingston. 






Conducted under the 
Personal Supervision 






*Phone 300 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE 


Saturday, November 29th 
Matinee and Evening. The great Melo-drama 


* The Span of Life ” 


Monday, December ]st 
America’s Greatest Play. By Augustus Thomas 


*“ ARIZONA” 


A Perfect Cast and Production. 5(0 Nights in New 

York, 300 Nights in Chicago. 300 Nights in London. 

aoe eye Year in America. Now in 2nd Year in 
ngland. 


Tuesday, December 2nd 

A Very Pretty Story of Texas Life. 

“ The Scout’s Revenge ”’ 
A strong play that will keep its auditors in either 
tears or laughter from the rise to the final fall of the 
curtain. Presented by an excellent cast of players 
and a carload of special scenery, 

Thursday, December 4th 

Jas, H. Wallack’s Amusement Qo’s Production 


“ Queen of the Highway = 


A picturesque drama of western life. Firat time here: 


5 Jewelry Store, 158 Princess Street, is head- 
[ oates quarters for Queen’s pins, crest pins and class © 
a a 


Pins; any year pin made to order; ’o4 pins 


now in stock. 


‘* Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pens,’’ etc. 
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Symons Y pe, 


Archibects, 
VA Limbury Symons 





OF C7 
William Kae. Tonongo, 

CATERING EXGLUSIVELY TO STUDENT TRADE 
eT" is PONG ee number a ocee 

men who pay their way through school 

by their own efforts. The profits on @ ® OomMmas 
the sale of Kilburn Views and Saturn Scopes 9 
probably keep a larger number in the var ous . 
Schools than any and all ther similar line Representing 
put together. The superiority of the go . ‘ 
the straight, legitimate manner in which they Kilburn Views and Saturn 
are sold, and the exceptionally strong supp ? 
; hich the management gives its men, accon rb Scopes 
or its great popularity among the student 
ody.” 50-54 BAY STREET, TORONTO 





>TUDENTS INVITED To SOMMUNICATE with US 


DEPARTMENT OF CROWN LANDS, 
* - QNTARIO. - . 


Magnificent Opportunities for Investment in 


Mining, Lumbering. 
Farming. 


For Information concerning the Resources of Ontario in 
Farm, Forest or Mine, write 


; : OF C ANI 
HON. E. J. DAV 1S, OMMISSIONER OF CROWN LANs 
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North American Life 


Che Stone Method 


° a system of exercise which requires 
ee noapparatus, and only ro to 20 min- 
utes time each day, in your own room, just 
before retiring. Does not overtax the 
heart. Systematically follow our instruc- 
tions and we promise you a fine, strong, 
well-developed physique, and good health. 
All ages— 5 to 85 years—are alike benefited. 


WOMEN receive as much benefit from The 
Stone Method as men. We are the only 
instructors of prominence who pay special 
attention to instruction of women and chil- 
dren. Mrs. Ellen Walker, who has charge 
of this department, has had an extensive ex- 
perience, and alone opens and answers let- 
tersof a private nature. Address confiden- 
tial letters: ‘* Mrs. Etlen Walker, care 
The Stone School.”’ 


__»| 24-Page Booklet FREE 


with photos from life —— 








i 





yw have prepared one for men and one 
oe for women, which contain many 
photos from life, showing what others have 
accomplished by The Stone Method, and 
what you may accomplish if you will. We 
are glad to send them FREE. 


Che Stone School of Physical 
Culture, 
1785 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


won ai ae 
Taylor’s the Students’ Drug Store 


Drugs and sundries of all kinds. 
Our New York Chocolates are the best. 
We put up prescriptions, 


H. B. TAYLOR, PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST 


124 PRINCESS STREET, Successor toE.C, Mitchell 


ee easeablie 
DOMINION compan 
Photo Engravers 


9} Adelaide St. East. 


(Snowden Chambers) 


a 
British American Hotel and 
Hotel Frontenac 


Kingston, Ont. 





Coronto 
F. WaTTs, Mer. 


RATES, $2 to $3 E. MCINTYRE, Map, 


THE STUDENTS’ TAILOR 


Jee his Goods and get his Prices before 
Purchasing elsewhere. 


, T. L AMBERT, Merchant Tailor 








"*SHE unexcelled financial position of the 
"*" _ North American Life, its large sur- 
plus, its handsome dividends, its liberal poli- 
cles, and its promptness in paying all legiti- 
mate claims, make it a most desirable company 
for both agents and policy holders. Students 
who elther require assurance or who are look- 
ing for profitable employment during the hol- 
idays, will do well to write to the North Am- 
erican Life, Head Office 112-118 King St., 
West, Toronto. yj. J. HARPELL, B.A., 


BSPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Breck & Halliday 


| Electrical Contractors | 








Dealers in Electric Supplies of 


Every Description. 


Estimates Furnished. 


79 Princess St. 


KETCHUM & CO'Y 


The Largest Sporting Goods Store in Uanada. 





‘Footballs, Football Jackets, Football Pants, Football 


Boots, Head Harness, Suspensories, 
Clubs Outfitted, Estimgtes and prices furnished. 


KETC HUM & CO. 104 &106 BANK STREET 


Nia Oatalopines otal anv Winkee auc cie ened 
.BL— e of Fall anc inter § oods . 
ahout ready. Send a post card Seto ° 


A. E. HEROD, 


BOOT & SHOEMAKER 
Repairing Promptly Attended To. 


PRINCESS ST. 





OPPOSITE HOAG'S DRUG STORE 


eile i at cle sei 
PATTERSON & HEWARD 


BRASS sitnsthess... 


MACHINE NAME PLATES. 


STAMP ENGRAVERS, 


40 West Welilngton St., Toronto, Canada 
a ae cy Sears see 


J. HISCOCK, _ 


ae te ter, 


FRUITS, - CONFECTIONERY, - OYSTERS 


Agent for the Niagara District Fruit Growers’ 
Assoolation. 


Fe me ae 
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PA eee pec bbb bibebcbded td 


LAIDLAW 
ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


ILLUSTRATORS | 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPRHY, 
HALF-TONE ZINC ETCHING 


AND 


COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY, ETC. 





Ieefofochecfonfoofoefe De cfoehorlecfonfeofoofenfecfooboebe ho eafe che sbecdecgooe 








SPEEDY, NEW AND ECONOMICAL 
PROCESSES 








383 King St. West, 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
shoot berbe de bocbosdeobocboatocteoboedocdonds cheat cl obssdecfecbecteeds 


Boys! Have You Tried 


MILO 


MANUFACTURED By 


G. A. MCGOWAN, 


KINGSTON, ONT. 


PRINTING! 


For Queen's University Students a 
Speciaity 


he afoaho chs ofocfocfocfenboefeoheode fo oheohe J 


Jackson es, 


190 Wellington St. ’Phone 465 





Of ohn oe of Ge Goode Se efofoehors efoofeahocRechoahoodeage nfs ofeofe che fe afeckeaheateafeebeeke Sofood ado cfochorfoofenfeogecte 


The Vast Army of 


Dip-no-mores 








LF Waterman Co 


473 Broadway,NewYork 12 Golden Lane .Londor 


R. J. MCDOWALL 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ALL 1 AW USICAL On 
abe MeRcHanpIsE reAMs 


Evening the best in its line. Pianofortes, 
Organs, Cash Registers, the Famous “ Empire” 
Sewing Machine, Type Writers, Band Instruments 


471 PRINCESS STREET, KINGSTON.ONT. 


CAPE VINCENT, NY. 
Agents Wanted. Correspondence Solicited. 


QUEEN'S TEXT BOOKS 


Students will save money by buying their Text 
Books, Exercise and Note Books, at the Corner 
Bookstore, A complete stock of Text Books in al] 
years and departments of study. Fountain Peng 
from rs5c. to #3. College note paper with crest and 





envelopes to match. 
K. NISBET, sos.cesrer 


Corner Princess and Wellington Streets. 
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Rducational Department Calendar 





December : 


1, Last day for appointment of School Aud- 
itors by Public and Separate School 
Trustees. 

Municipal Clerk to transmit to County In- 
spector statement showing whether or 
not any county rate for Public School 
purposes has been placed upon Collec- 
tor’s roll against any Separate School 
supporter. , 


9. Returning Officers named by resolution 
of Public School Board. 

Last day for Public and Separate School 
Trustees to fix places for nomination of 
Trustees. 

10. County Model Schools Examination begin, 


13. Local assessment to be paid Separate 
School Trustees. 


15. County Model Schools close. 

Municipal Council to pay Secretary-Treas- 
urer of Public School Boards all sums 
levied and collected in township. 

County Councils to pay Treasurer of High 
Schools. 

17, Written Examinations at Provincial Nor- 
mal Schools begin. 


Practical Examinations at Provincial Nor- 
mal Schools. 


22. High Schools first term, and Public and 


Separate Schools close, 

Provincial Normal Schools close (Second 
Session), 

25. CHRISTMAS Day. . 

Last day for notice of formation of new 
school sections to be posted by Town- 
ship Clerk. 

High School :Treasurer to receive all mon- 
eys collected for permanent improve- 
ments. 

New Schools and alterations of School 
boundaries go into operation or take 
effect. 

By-law for disestablishment of Township 
Boards takes effect. 


30. Reports of Principals of County Model 
Schools to Department, due. 

Reports of Boards of Examiners on Third 
Class Professional Examinations to De- 
partment, due. 

31. Annual meetings of Public and Separate 
Schools. 

Protestant Separate School Trustees to 
transmit to County Inspector names 
and attendance during the last preceding 
six months. 

Trustee’s Reports to Truant Officer, due, 
Auditors’ Reports of cities, towns and 
incorporated villages to be published by 
Trustees, 


N.B.— Departmental Brqmination Papers for past 
years may be obtained from the Carswell Publishing 
Company, Nv. 30 Adelaide Street, E., Toronto, 


J. P. HANLEY, 






RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Great International Route between the East 


and West. The Favorite Route to 


Boston, New York, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Quebec, Peterboro, 
Toronto, Niagara Falls, Chicago 


And all other points in the United States and 
Canada. Special Rates to Cricket, Lacrosse, Base 
Ball, Hockey, Curling, Football and other organ- 
ized clubs. Reduced Rates to Students for Christ- 
mas and Easter Holidays. 


t#” For full information apply to 


G. T. BELL, 


Gen. Pass. and 
Ticket Agt., Montreal. 


Cha Gheil ! Cha Gheil ! 
Cha Gheil ! 


ye the big Novelty Store and see 

the display. The newest, nob- 
biest and most up-to-date candy count- 
erin the city. 68 varieties to choose 
from. See the swell lines that we 
show at 1oc. and 2o0c. a pound, just 
about one half the usual price. 


Kingston, 
City Agent. 





We make a specialty of stationery 
and Toilet Requisites. 


Woods’ Fair 


9 Big Stores; 


London (2 stores), Guelph, Brant- 
ford, Woodstock, Stratford, St. 
Thomas, Belleville and Kingston. 
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LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


This Company transacts life insurance 
Invested Funds, - : 
Annual Income, - : I, 700,000.00. 
Claims paid during 1901, - - 550,000.00, 
Endowments matured and paid IQOI, 100,000.00. 


exclusively. 


- $8, 200,000.00. 


In 10 years the Premium income has increased $500,000.00 and the in. 
vested funds have doubled. Deposit with Do 


minion Government for the se. 
curity of Canadian policy holdres exceeds $2,000,000.00. It is a progressive 
up-to-date company paying ninety per cent. 0 


fits earnings to policy holders on 
the with profit plan. Forty years doing business in Canada. Nearly $5.000,- 


©00.00 of new business is written annual! y. 
PRUDENT — PROSPEROUS — PROGRESSIVE 
Head Office 3—COMPANY’S BUILDING, MON TREAL. 


Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal,—Chairman Canadian Board. 


Directors,—BE, L. Pease, Esq., H. Stikeman, Esq, Charles M, Hays 
B. Hal, Brown,—Manager for Canada. 


EF. J. REID, Special 


N.B.—This year, 1902 


R. B. Angus, Esq., Vice-Chairman 


»Esq., CO. R. Hosmer, Esq, 
Mills & Cunningham,—Genera} Agents, Kingston, 


Agent, Kingston. 


» Will be the close of the Quinquennium,. 






DESERONTO, ONT. 


Manufacturers of Doors, Sash, Blinds and _ all 
escriptions of Wooden Building Materials, Raif- 
way Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, Posts. 
@alers in Coal, Salt, &c. Sole Sales Agents of the 


Canadian Portland Cement Company. Manufac- 
turers of the best cements. 


A. CHADWICK 


, 
one 

aa 

ioe 


s KINGSTON AGENT. 


The Bay of Quinte 
amma a atid 
Railway 


ae TT 
New Short line for Tweed, Napanee, 
©seronto and all Iocal points. 


Train leaves City Hall Depot at 4 p.m. 





A Gold Miner Says: 


‘* Your engine has been running da 
and night for over three years (equal to 
seven years regular work) and durin that 
time we have never lost a minute through 
any defect in the engine, and haye never 
expended a dollar in repairs. It is stil] 
running noiselessly and without vibration. 


Robb Engineering Co’y, 
Limited, Amherst, N.S. 
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Upper and Lower School, Separate Junior 


ST. ANDREW'S COLLEGE t dence, Boys prepared for Universities and Busj 
Residential and Day School for Boys. TORONTO ‘ R 


2 er rce Macon, M.A Prtcipt 
ST. MARGARET’S COLLEGE 


TORONTO 
A RESIDENTIAL AND DAY-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Resj- 
ness, 


A Full Academie Course, 

A Full Musical Course, 

A Full Art Course, 

A Full Elocution Course, 

A Full Domestic Science Course, 

A Full Course in Physical Culture, 
SS 





a ns 


Special Facilities for the Study of Music. 
Students Prepare for University Examination in Music. 


MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., 
Lady Principal. Director. 


AND M 
INST 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
ndolin, Banjo, Violin, Flute, Cornet or any other Musical Instru 


EXAMINE THE "IMPERIALS ” 


THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. EVERY INSTRUMENT Spite ae . 
If your dealer don’t carry them write us direct. Try the Imperial Strings for all stringed instruments 


WHALEY, ROYCE & CO. 


(LIMITED.) 
(Catalogues on Application.) TORONTO, ONT. 












USICAL 
RUMENTS 





ment 
Before Buying a_Guitar, Ma 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


: . wo strong business Colleges under one 
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Dominion Business College, Kingston, Ont.; Confederation Life Building, 
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TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


DR. EDWARD FISHER, Musica! Director. 


Aftiliated with the University of Toronto and Trinity Uni- 
versity. The best Equipment and Facilities and 
strongest Faculty in Canada. Pupils 
may enter at any time. 


SCHOOL OF LITERATURE and EXPRESSION 
MRS. INEZ NICHOLSON-CUTTER, Principal. 
Calendars and Syllabus Free. 










Sir J. G. Bourinot’s Canadian Manual of Pro 
cedure at meetings of Municipal Councils, 
Shareholders and Directors of Companies, 
Synods, Conventions, Societies and Public 
Bodies generally, with an introductory re- 
view of the rules and usages of Parliament 

- that govern public assemblies in Canada, 
by J.G. Bourinot, C.MG., LL.D, 1G. Ts, 
D.L., Clerk of the H. of C. Price, cloth 
$3.00 ; hf-cf. $3.75, or ‘Citizen's Edition,” 
omitting only the portion that refers to 
Municipal Councils and Church Synods. 
Boards soc., Cloth $1.00. Just the book for 
literary societies. For sale by booksellers, 
or address 


Established 1844. ‘Telephone 347 


SPANGENBURG,; 


347 KING STREET. 


JEWELER AND SILVERSMITH 


Medals, Class Pins, Etc. made to order. College 
Crest Pins, College Crest Cuff Links, 
Waterman’s ideal Fountain Pens. 


Watches repaired and adjusted Diamond Setting 
by skilled workman. &: fine ongracing 








+, The Carswell Company, Limited, Toronto 
ESTABLISHED 1853. |) 
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CHRYSLER & BETHUNE, 
BARRISTERS & SOLICITORS, 


Parliamentary, Supreme Court and Departmenta! Agents 
Cable Address, "CHRYSLER" 


119, 120 CENTRAL CHAMBERS, OT TAWA, ONT. 
Set ea 
JOHN MUDIE, B.A. 


BARRISTER SOLICITOR, ETC. 
Telephone 453 Office : 89 Clarence St., Kingston, Ont. 


Queen’s Graduates Wanted 


‘T° purchase Laureating Hoods. For many 
years we have furnished the successful stu 
dents because we suit, fit, and sell at low prices, 
We also make to order, On short notice, Uni- 
versity or Pulpit Gowns (wool or silk) from $2.25 
to $50.00 each, and ship to any address. 


Crumley Bros.,©*: Princess & Bagot Sts. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR STUDENTS’ FURNISHINGS 
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“HILLCROFT” ACADEMY 


KINGSTON, ONT. 


A RESIDENTIAL and DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Ric es 


‘The money that goes in a pair of 


SUTHERLAND’S SHOES 


Travels a popular road. Lots go that way. 
Shoes Shined Free. 


J, H, SUTHERLAND & BRO.. Next to 7c. Store, 
a a 


Princess St. 


GANONG’S 
G. B. Chocolates 


THE FINEST MADE. 


CREAMS, BON-BONS, ETC., PUT UP 
TO SUIT AT 


A, J. REES, 166 PRINCESS ST., 
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TOBACCONIST 


CARRIES A FULL LINE OF 
Imported and Domestic Cigars, To- 
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OPPOSITE WINDSOR HOTEL. 


Boys Prepared for the Universitics, 
Military College and Business. 


ideal Grounds, Home Comforts and 
Individual Attention. 


Send for Calendar to 


REV. T. J, GLOVER, B.A., Principal, 
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, Head o . oe 
Conservoity Branch, 338 King St. East. “Phone 239. 


A. MciILQUHAM’S 


LIVERY AND SALE STABLE. 


in the city, First-class turnouts for 
weddings ‘and Funerals. Special attention given to 
Pic-nic and Pleasure Parties, 


Phone 316. Office—290 Princess St., Kingston. 
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UNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS 


BOOK | beens and Publishers of Text Books used in 


STORE Queen’s University, Extra Mural Students can rely 
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T was with many pleasant 
anticipations that | went, 
in October last, as delegate 
from (Queen's to be present 
at the installation of Dr. 
James as president of the 
great Methodist Univer- 

sity, situated on the beautiful north- 

Shore suburb of mammoth Chicago; 

and it was with very many pleasant 

recollections that I returned, The 

Masterly plans, the comprehensive ar- 

Tangements, the perfection in detail, 

and excellence of general effect shown 

at this superb function are worthy of 
all admiration. 

It is becoming quite the fashion 
across the border to make the induc- 
tion of a university president an occa- 
s10n for the gathering of a host of del- 
“gates from all parts, and for cere- 
monies and festivities extending over 
several days, 

Two hundred ancl fifty representa- 

tives began to assemble at Evanston 

on Saturday, Oct. om various 
educational code ie ‘i the old 

World and the new. From (Oxford 

and Edinburgh, New Brunswick and 

Texas, California and Harvard they 

Came, and many a celebrity was there 

as honoured guest—Chief Justice 


INSTALLATION CEREMONIES. 


Llolmes and Bishop Hartzell, Dr. Lor- 
enz and Dr. Gunsaulus, and noted 
presidents and millionaires. For five 
days the football matches, processions, 
lunches, dinners, receptions, and mass 
meetings went on, and certainly the 
students played no unimportant part, 
and acquitted themselyes right well, 
Uhey rallied in their thousands to the 
matches, and enlivened the proceed- 
ings with rushes and free fights. A 
special day was given up to them and 
*,000 were brought from Chicago to 
Evanston by special train in the morn- 
ing. Mayor Patton met and escorted 
them through the city, and with ban- 
ners flying, and brass bands in full 
blast, and emblematic devices, they 
paraded before the president elect and 
assembled delegates with a courteous 
greeting for Dr. James and his wife 
as they passed. A grand mass-meet- 
ing for the students followed, and then 
a free lunch awaited them at noon. A 
football game on the campus gave them 
exercise in the afternoon, and at night 
they masqueraded in torchlight pro- 
cession through the city and conclud- 
ed their day’s jollification with a gig- 
antic bonfire. Jn the procession came 
the track team wearing the official 
sweaters; the football, baseball and 
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tennis teams in their suits. The Col- 
lege literary societies marched, bear- 


ing illuminated creations, tearfully and | 


wonderfully made, while the fraterni- 
ties brought a sombre draped platform 
drawn by four black horses and bear- 
ing the traditional coffin, while mask- 
ed figures in black followed in its 
wake. The classes were attired in 
picturesque costumes, and the juniors 
rode in glory, feeding a small boy from 
a milk bottle. The brilliantly illum- 
inated automobiles of the sophomores, 
and the huge life-boat with its crew 
closed the procession, which was all 
ablaze with light from the torches, and 
coloured fires burning along the route. 

Meanwhile the Evanston magnates 
were entertaining the delegates at their 
clubs to the best of their ability—and 
it is great—and a round of dinners, 
speeches, receptions and suppers kept 
them busy till the small hours, and a 
noteworthy feature of it all was that 
there was not a sign of intoxicating 
drinks or a single dance. 

At a great meeting in the Methodist 
Church on Tuesday afternoon, Dr. 
replied in few words, accepting the 
charter and the keys of the buildings 
were handed to him by the leading 
trustee, who in a brief speech com- 
mitted the University to his care. He 
James was installed. A copy of the 
charge, and pledging himself by God’s 
help to do his best. The audience of 
thousands (the many coloured gowns 
and hoods, and the gay dresses of the 
ladies, making it a brilliant assem- 
blage), stood to do him honour, and 
the choir sang with exquisite effect, 

“The Lord bless you and keep you, 

The Lord life up His countenance 

upon you,” etc. 
Three hours’ speech-making of a very 
high order followed, one of the most 
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popular addresses being that of a stu- 
dent, who spoke for the whole student 
body. He said in part: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, 1 welcome you on behalf of the 
students of North Western Univer- 
sity. It is indeed a perilous privilege 
for an undergraduate to speak his ten- 
der mind before an audience of elders 
such as is this. Yet when | remember 
that | am the voice for 3,500 students 
it irons out the quivers. Young, of 
course we are young! We were born 
that way. And so, tingling with the 
joy of conscious energy, nimble of 
mind and lithe of limb, we must needs 
seek the field as well as the class-room 
in which to exercise our eager 
strength. In the athletic field we can 
outrun sin, and pace life itself. There 
are some among us who are unrecog- 
nized athletes; they pay for all their 
education by serving their time in 
dusky basements, beside hungry fur- 
naces. North Western is not ashamed 
of her college stokers. 

Now we are not holding brawn. 
above brain, but we recognize the fact 
that brawn is needed in brain, We 
exult in high thought. We like to 
boast that the master minds are among 
our acquaintances. We poke our noses 
into the Odyssey, and inspect the 
Aeneid, we sniff through the long an- 
nals of History. Across our study 
table we jest with pompous Cesar, 
while we even mock the seriousness of 
old Homer. Were he to bring his 
troop of heroes into Evanston to-day, 
we would challenge them to a game of 
football. We challege everything ex- 
cept truth, but we do not mean to be 
rashly impetuous, and on our horizon 
we behold the man physically temper- 
ate, mentally temperate, temperate 
spiritually. ‘So after the field and the 
forum, in the toilless hour, the sincere 
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soul holds chapel alone with his God. 
Such, Mr, President, are we, the liv- 
Ig university that welcomes you. It 
Was indeed an earnest cheer that went 
up from the students’ quarters, when 
We learned that you were to be our 
chief. We put our trust in your act- 
ive ability. Our wants are great, but 
our hopes are greater. They are high- 
er than the old “gym” huddling on the 
shore, and brighter than the dingy 
“dorm” that tempts the cleansing 
rains; and we know that, confident in 
your leadership, the great North West 
will come at your call to satisfy our 
many needs. And last, Mr. President, 
we pledge you our earnest, active sup- 
port. We are with you in every en- 
terprise that shall tend to elevate our 
College; we are with you in spite of 
flapping press, and scoffing idlers. 
When they insult you, they insult us; 
cur name shall be your shield, our joy 
Of active life shall be your sword, our 
hope shall be your faith, our North 
€stern your North Western, and, as 
long as there is a shore to old Lake 
Michigan, under the purple shall be 
found loyal sons and loving daugh- 
ters.” 
“oe Said Dr, Gunsaulus, “is 
life.” Cee she is not so sure ofa 
ie Nstantly at these meetings 
steatest educators of the States de- 
nounced the superficial fallacy that no- 
thing was useful in education but that 
which gave an immediate return in 
dollars, “To he at home in all lands 
and ages,” said Dr, Hyde, of Boudoin, 
to count nature as a friend, to carry 
the keys of the world’s library in one’s 
Pocket, to gain a standard from other 
men’s work, and from their criticism 
Of one’s own, to make friends with 
men in all walks of life, to learn the 
Manners of a gentleman from one’s 
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associates, and to gain inspiration from 
Christian professors, is a liberal edu- 
cation. Without the physical ideal 
man is an invalid; without the techni- 
cal, an educational pauper ; without the 
theoretical, a man given to censerya- 
tive convention: without the liberal, a 
blind man in an art gallery; without 
the spiritual, an outcast from his 
Father’s house.” 


Wacter J. Pixr. 


JANET. 


UCH has been written about the 
life and work of our late Prin- 
cipal and incidentally much has been 
said of the many who were his co- 
labourers and helpers in different 
spheres, but as yet hardly any mention 
has been made of one who filled, it is 
true, no public position, but who had, 
nevertheless, no small share in making 
it possible for the Principal to accom- 
plish all he did during the later years’ 
of his life. Only once, perhaps, up to 
the present time has her name appear- 
ed in public print. In the Globe of 
May 12th, one of the few who were 
mentioned as being present at the bed- 
side of the Principal when dying was 
“his faithful old servant, Janet.” 

It would be utterly impossible in a 
short sketch like this to do justice to 
one so rich in character as Janet. 
Neither time nor space would permit 
anything lengthy, and we will ask our 
readers to turn up the third chapter 
of Sartor Resartus where they wij! 
find a description of Teufelsdrockh’s 
old servant, Lieschen, which will eon- 
vey a very truthful impression of the 
subject of our sketch. Her faithful 
devotion to the Principal, her whole- 
souled interest in all that concerned 
him, made one think of the stories told 
of Scottish servants of the olden time. 
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In all probability, if the Principal had 
ever told Janet (he never did, we may 
remark) that they must part company, 
she would have asked him where he 
was intending to go. It was amusing 
to notice what a wholesome fear butch- 
ers and grocers had of bringing any- 
thing to the Principal's house that was 
not first-class in quality. Janet had a 
tongue, and the unfortunate butcher’s 
boy who brought a roast that was not 
up to the proper standard took it back 
to his cart with a meekness and docil- 
ity that he had not known he pos- 
sessed. 

The tremendous cnergy which char- 
acterized Janet's every word and ac- 
tion called forth the admiration of ev- 
ery one who watched her. In spite of her 
sixty-four years, she would do as much 
work as two ordinary women. She 
had a personality all her own. With 
a perfect knowledge of her own capa- 
bilities she combined a beautiful hu- 
mility. A visitor once remarked to 
her: “1 don’t know what the Principal 
would do without you, Janet.” She 
replied quite naturally, and with an 
amused chuckle, “Oh! he couldn't get 
on without me at all.” She was a 
Presbyterian of the old school, and had 
her seat in the Kirk, but theological 
questions did not worry her. She had 
a- fundamental belief that the Principal 
of Queen's and the minister of St. 
Andrew's knew all that there was to 
know of religion. 

We give an anecdote which illus- 
trates how well she knew the Princi- 
pal. Last winter the Principal was 
accustomed to retire to bed, according 
to medical orders, early 11 the evening, 
Qne of the very rare occasions on 
which he broke this rule was on the 
night of the McGill hockey match. He 
waited up till eleven o’clock in case the 


game should be over. Finally his con- 
science drove him to bed before the 
news arrived, He had never been 
known to call for anything after retir- 
ing, but on this occasion, when he 
heard the front door slam, he called 
out, “Who won?” This was report- 
ed to Janet next morning. ‘‘Well,”’ 
she said, “Ll was wondering what made 
the Principal call out, and I said to 
inyself, ‘there must be a match to- 
night, for nothing ever excites the 
Principal like a match.’ ” 

We rejoice to say that owing to the 
wisdom of one of our professor’s wives 
Janet is still to be found on the staff 
of Queen's. 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS. 

By the time this issue of the Jour- 
NAL is ready to make its appearance 
in public the Christmas vacation will 
be already on the wing, and the sea- 
son for making the usual inviolable( ?) 
good resolutions will be rapidly ap- 
proaching. Most of the students will 
have left the scenes’ of learning and 
gone in quest of Christmas joys at 
home; while the few, who for reasons 
such as distance, etc., remain in the 
city, will be drinking deep at the fount 
of knowledge to make up for time 
spent at social functions during the 
earlier months of the session. The 
Christmas season is usually one of re- 
trospect and reflection on the events of 
individual or collective interest that 
have transpired during the year. We 
feel that this subject offers a most 
tempting theme for an unusually 
touching, Nay, even sentimental, hom- 
ily; but we will bravely resist the 
temptation and content our editorial 
varrulity with wishing our readers, 
one and all, a Merry Xmas and a Hap- 
py New Year. 








PROF. W. R. BROCK. 
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W. C. BAKER, 
Assistant in Physics. 
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PROF. CAMPBELL. 








PROF. GWILLIM. 
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éditorials. 

HE Journa. extends congratula- 

tions to the new executive of the 
A. M.S. Medicine is especially to be 
congratulated on supplying so worthy 
a representative to fill the President’s 
chair. Divinity Hall, no doubt, feels 
somewhat cast down, (we will not say 
thrown down), but the ‘theologs’ may 
take heart of grace, looking forward 
to future elections. Aesculapius must 
have his day. (Vide “Every dog,” 
etc.) No fling at Aesculapius is in- 
tended in this remark, be it known, for 
the only charge that was ever brought 
against the god of healing was that 
his cures were too extensive. With a 
follower of Aesculapius in the chair, 
the society may reasonably expect to 
have all its ills speedily remedied. En- 
largement of the head, weakness of 
the knees, short-sightedness, crooked- 
ness, will all be carefully diagnosed 
and promptly treated. And it is un- 
derstood that the new president is 
strongly opposed to the use of patches 
and plasters. Congratulations, Medi- 
cine, 


HE scrap of Concursus night has, 

as usual, drawn the attention of all 
thoughtful students to Concursus af- 
fairs. It seems evident that matters 
cannot go on much longer without 
some agreement between the courts of 
the different faculties. The courts 
exist in all faculties ‘to preserve good 
order and to promote that decorum 
and gentlemanly conduct which should 
characterize students of Queen’s,” yet 
the meetings of the Arts Coucursus for 
the last few years have had quite the 
opposite effect. It is quite true that 
it is not ‘Medicine’ or ‘Science’ who 
are the cause of the scrap, and this is 
clearly recognized in Arts, but rather 
certain unfledged members of these 
faculties out in search of fun. Ex- 
tremes are always dangerous, and the 
lengths to which matters went that 
evening show clearly that some agree- 
ment must be made between the courts 
of the different faculties. 

Of course, no one for a moment 
would allow that these ‘scraps’ show. 
an unfriendly feeling between students 
of the different faculties. The friend- 
liness and good nature evident all 
through the melee show that it was 
nothing more than a little friend- 
ly rivalry. But it has taken an unfor- 
tunate time to express itself. A little 
scrap is a rather enjoyable thing, but 
seniors must see that hereafter it does 
not occur at a time when it will inter- 
rupt any serious business ; that it keeps 
within bounds and does not go to the 
length of the wanton destruction of 
property. The JOURNAL has every 
hope that by next session an agree- 
ment will have been reached by which 
the courts in Medicine, Arts and 
Science will work together to preserve 
the idea which the Concursus Iniqui- 
tatis et Virtutis embodies, that of a 
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body of students who are sufficiently 
responsible and earnest to be entrust- 
ed with their own government and the 
preservation of a high ideal of gentle- 
manly conduct. 

While we are speaking of the courts, 
it seems a good opportunity to mention 
another thing which = applies to 
them all, that is, that if they are to 
hold their place as a real force in col- 
lege life, they must preserve their dig- 
mity and seriousness. The Concursus 
/niquitatis et Virtutis is never, if it is 
true to its traditions, a mock trial 
where the prisoner is a compulsory ac- 
tor, but a serious indictment of a fel- 
low student. It is a serious thing to 
tell one of one’s own fellow students 
that his conduct is unbecoming that of 
a gentleman and to put him through 
the humiliation that must necessarily 
result. No student should ever have 
cause to feel that what is so serious to 
him is either merely fun for the other 
students or an opportunity to vent any 
Personal feeling. If the Concursus is 
to Preserve its influence and be a force 
i our college life which makes for 
true self-respect and gentlemanliness 
it Must preserve its ideal of seriousness 
and dignity. This is one of our most 
distinctive institutions, one that is 
looked upon with pride by every true 
Queen’s man, and one which true loy- 
alty will keep at a high standard. 





{= several year at-homes have 
been most enjoyable features of 
the college life this year, and in the 
hew Arts building have had an aca- 
demic flavour which college colours 
without end could never give to any- 
thing in the Whig hall. The ‘home 
feeling’ which is so necessary to an 
enjoyable evening comes faf more 
quickly amid such familiar surround- 
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Ings, and the pride every student feels 
in the new building makes it all the 
easier to play the host. 

The year at-homes are fast coming 
to be the most prominent social fea- 
tures in our college year. One hears 
it Openly expressed at times, that a 
conversat. is no longer necessary when 
students have four at-homes where 
they may entertain their friends, be- 
sides the Freshmen’s Reception, and, 
some one adds, the Levana tea. There 
is something in this too, but yet the 
year at-homes and the conversat. are 
entirely different affairs. At the con- 
versat. the University as a whole acts 
the part of hostess and throws open 
her doors to her friends. The at-homes 
are necessarily more exclusive, and 
merely for the purpose of allowing 
members of some one vear to become 
acquainted with one another. Both 
are good, but the at-homes, no matter 
how many were held ina season, could 
never take the place of the conversat., 
and if anything is to be sacrificed it 
should be the at-homes. 

And there is a danger of going to 
extremes in these affairs. It is re- 
ported that the Senate will hereafter 
recognize them as regular social func- 
tions of the college year, but will them- 
selves appoint the hour for breaking 
up, and will insist on from three to 
six weeks’ interval. This would like- 
ly mean that only the two senior years 
could hold at-homes, as the students 
do not care to interrupt their work 
with such things after Christmas. But 
in another year we shall perhaps see 
the plan in operation, and will be able 
to judge whether or not it is a good 
one. Meanwhile, with the holidays 
already here, it behooves us to devotc 
ourselves more exclusively to the more 
serious aspects of college life. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We acknowledge a cleverly written 
letter by “R.N.B.,” which we feel 
tempted to publish, but 





We are glad to be able to announce 
that the Queen’s representatives in the 
approaching Queen's-Varsity debate 
have been chosen. As the prelimin- 
aries of the debate have not been ar- 
ranged it would perhaps be out of 
place to announce the names of our 
men at this stage. The JOURNAL ex- 
tends congratulations to the men who 
have been entrusted with the Queen's 
side of the argument, and assures them 
of the warm support of all their fel- 
low-students—-members of the Levana 
included. (The last remark is not an 
original inspiration.—Ed. ) 


Varsity has decided to grant a de- 
gree in domestic science. Nothing 
like encouraging home industry. 


lt is said that a Queen's University 
hockey team, playing at Pittsburg 
some years ago, set the pace for hoc- 
key in that city. At the present time 
the teams composing the Western 
Pennsylvania Hockey League are 
nearly all made up of Canadians, 
among them being several Kingston 
men, That is why a Canadian team 
visiting the “Smoky City” As sure to 
meet with a warm reception in more 
respects than one—it is a case of 
Greeks meeting Greeks. 





It has been deemed advisable to de- 
vote some space in the JOURNAL to 
“Current Events.” ‘The matter in this 
section will no doubt be somewhat re- 
trospective at times, seeing that the 
JournaL is a fortnightly publication, 
but a few condensed paragraphs by 


way of review and commentary may 
not be unacceptable. The JourNAL 
wishes. to say, too, for the reassurance 
of the Quarterly, that the department 
of “Current Events” will not be so ex- 
haustive as to impoverish the editor 
in that grave and reverend publication. 
The villainies of President Castro may 
be dealt with unsparingly, but there will 
still remain space to discuss the latest 
phase of the Alaskan boundary dis- 
pute; and while we may report upon 
Queen’s share in the Rhodes scholar- 
ships, we will not presume to criticize 
Roosevelt’s recent pronouncement up- 
on the subject of trusts. In short, the 
JOURNAL purposes leaving all high ac- 
ademic discussions to the facile, yet 
trenchant, pen of the editor of “Cur- 
rent Events” in the Quarterly. 


We take pleasure in acknowledging 
Professor Pike’s article in this issue 
anent the installation of Dr. James as 
president of the North Western Uni- 
versity, at which function Prof. Pike 
was the Queen’s representative. 


The new JOURNAL cover has elicited 
many admiring comments. No doubt 
there is something in a bright, attract- 
ive cover, but to get something worth 
while inside is of greater importance. 
And ideas, unfortunately, are not al- 
ways so easily produced as colours. 


As the JOURNAL goes to press we 
learn with deep regret of the death 
of Rev. Dr. MacVicar, Time does 
not admit of anything more than a 
hurried word, but we desire to say that 
word. 

Principal MacVicar was a strong 
foree in Canadian Presbyterianism 
and in Canadian education, religious 
and secular; and his removal from the 
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various spheres of usefulness in which 
he freely spent his strength, will be 
felt as a public calamity. During the 
past year the hand of death has fallen 
heavily upon the Presbyterian Church. 
In the early part of the year, the cause 
of Canadian missions was paralyzed 
for the moment by the death of Dr. 
Robertson; in May Principal Grant 
was called away from many labours; 
and now we have to record the pass- 
ing of Rev. Dr. MacVicar. Queen's 
having recently experienced so. ser- 
ious a loss, can sympathize wth the 
Presbyterian College as she in turn 
falters leaderless. In our next issue 
we hope to present our readers with 
an appreciative article on the late Dr. 


MacVicar. 


ee, ae 


PRESENTATION OF NEW ARTS 
BUILDING. 
HOSE who were present in the 
new Arts building on the even- 
ing of Friday, the 5th inst., listened 
with deep interest to reminiscences of 
“vents that took place upon that day 
twenty-five years ago in connection 
with the installation of our late Prin- 
Cipal into office. We venture to ex- 
Press the opinion that a similar gather- 
ing, years hence, will, with as much 
Interest, hear recounted events that 
transpired on F riday, Dec. 5th, 1902. 
There have been more brilliant func- 
hons and more imposing ceremonies 
in the history of Queen’s, but few more 
significant than this one. 

While sorrow and retrospect could 
not be entirely eliminated, joy and 
forecast were essentially the predomin- 
ant features of that evening’s proceed- 
ings. It was not only the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the late Principal 
Grant’s installation, but it was also 
the day upon which we found a suc- 
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cessor to him, the Board of Trustees 
having, that afternoon, formally ap- 
pointed Rey, Dr. Gordon, of Halifax, 
principal of the University. But the 
interesting and all-important feature 
of the gathering that evening was the 
official presentation of the new Arts 
building to the trustees of the Univer- 
sity by Mayor Shaw, representing the 
corporation of the city of Kingston. 
It is needless here to relate in detail 
the various steps that led up to this 
act. hey are still fresh in the minds 
of most of our readers, and, in fact, a 
full account of it would take up more 
space than we have at our disposal, for 
we should have to give the whole his- 
tory of the University. The history 
of Queen’s and the history of King- 
ston during the last sixty years run very 
much together. Since the foundation 
of the University in 1841, she has 
maintained her place in the affections 
of the citizens, the interests of the Un- 
iversity ever becoming more closely 
entwined with those of the city. 
That this is so, is evident not only 
from the magnificent expression of it 
which graces the campus, but also 
from the opinions expressed in the 
press and on the platform of the whole 
country. And why should it not be 
so? Some of Kingston’s most famous 
citizens were instrumental in the foun- 
dation of the University, and came 
nobly to her support in days of stress. 
Many of the city’s brightest sons and 
daughters have been educated within 
her halls, and a large proportion of 
its professional and most successful 
business men claim her as their Alma 
Mater. Her principals and professors 
have brought credit and renown to this 
city, which prides itself on the glory 
reflected by its great men. It would 
not be true to say that Kingston has 
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made Queen’s, or that Queen’s has 
made Kingston, but rather that the one 
has contributed in a large measure to 
the fair name of the other. 

This gift places Kingston in a de- 
cidedly unique position, True, the 
citizens have individually in the past 
been benefactors of the University, but 
this is the first time they have contri- 
buted as a corporation, 
know of no parallel case on this con- 
tinent, and the nearest approach to it 
is the founding of the Edin- 
burgh University by the city council 
in the sixteenth century. 

We cannot but be impressed with 
the fact that in many respects. the 
founders of Queen's were very for- 
tunate in their selection of a location 
for a university. Not only is it cen- 
tral, but in Kingston the interests and 
life of the university are not overshad- 
owed by the widely divergent interests 
of a great political or commercial cen- 
tre. Ina small city, though no doubt 
out of touch with large sources of rev- 
enue of a private and public nature, 
the University is in close touch with 
the hearts and lives of all the citizens, 
rich and poor. In this relation a unt- 
versity is best adapted to perform her 
highest functions, and it is thus that 
Queen's has been enabled to become a 
true university, with its doors open to 
all classes, creeds and nations. 

The presentation took place in the 
Mathematics lecture room of the new 
building. The chair was occupied by 
Mayor Shaw, wearing the regalia of 
office, and upon his right sat the Chan- 
cellor, Sir Sandford Fleming. The 
members of the city council also occu- 
pied seats on the platform, while the 
trustees and members of the Senate 
occupied the front seats on the floor, 
In the audience were many prominent 
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In fact, we 


citizens, including several ex-members 
of the city council. 

Having called upon Rev. Dr. Camp- 
bell, of Renfrew, to open with prayer, 
the Mayor read the following address : 
Mr. Chancellor, Trustees of Queen's 

Uiiversity, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

“Thave this evening a pleasant duty 
to perform, and one, in the perform- 
ance of which, [ feel that I am highly 
honoured. 

“When your late Principal in his 
own magnetic way addressed the 
Council and Aldermen, they felt that 
they should have no hesitation in sub- 
mitting a By-law, as they believed that 
the ratepayers realized the benefit to 
the city of having such a great univer- 
sity in our midst, not only because of 
the educational advantages but also be- 
cause we realized the fact that finan- 
cially it was a great benefit to our city. 
With a large staff, a large class of stu- 
dents who were spending their money 
with our ratepayers, the city was 
greatly benefited, and while we have 
had these assets we find some of your 
students have been robbing us. They 
have actually come amongst us and 
robbed some of our citizens of their 
daughters, and, Mr. Chancellor, be- 
tween you and me, I believe that this 
also has perhaps something to do with 
the vote in favor of the grant, as with- 
out this influx of students every year 
what would some of our Kingston 
girls do? 

“T find that on October 16th this 
By-law was submitted and was carried 
by a large majority, there being more 
than three to one in its favor (803- 
258—545), thus showing that the rate- 
payers of this city were willing and 
anxious to help the great university 
which bears the name of Queen’s. 
And, Mr. Chancellor, this is a name 
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We are al] proud of, be we graduates 
or be we simply citizens of this good 
Old patriotic city of Kingston. 

“While only a lad I registered as a 
Student of Queen’s with one of the 
grand old men of the University, Pro- 
fessor Dupuis, and am glad to see him 
still on the staff. I see by the daily 
papers there is to be an election of of- 
ficers to-morrow night in connection 
with the Alma Mater, and | purpose, 
Mr. Chancellor, being there to vote, 
but as the vote is by ballot you will 
doubtless excuse me from stating just 
how I will vote, as it seems to me that 
it would be better perhaps to split the 
ticket, voting part Divinity and Arts, 
and part Medicine, but to be frank 
with the boys I am inclined to vote the 
latter, and the only good excuse I can 
give for this is that for the past twen- 
ty years I have been selling and com- 
Pounding goods for the use of gradu- 
ates in medicine of this and other col- 
leges, 

“As Chief Magistrate of the city, I 
am glad that we have had no trouble 
with the students of Queen’s. We 
find that Toronto has had a lot of 
trouble (although the students came 
Cut on top.) But here, with the ex- 
ample Perhaps of our citizens before 
them, they have a good record. 

. You doubtless know of the lofty es- 
mation ‘very graduate of this univer- 
sity has of “his Queen's.” “Well!” 
School inspector in one of the ad- 
Jacent counties was visiting a school, 
and after describing for the benefit of 
the class in this school, a small boy 
whom he once knew, as being a model, 
never telling a lie, never being late for 
School, never blotting his copy, always 
Courteous to his teacher, he concluded 
by asking, “Where do you think he is 
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With one accord they all cried 
out: “In heaven, sir.” 

“Somewhat embarrassed, he said, 
“No! No! not in heaven, but in King- 
ston attending Queen’s University.” 

“Well, Mr. Chancellor, while | am 
unable to say that all your students are 
of this sort, I have reason to know that 
while with us they make good citizens 
and we are delighted to have them in 
our midst, and | but voice the senti- 
ments of the people when | say that 
we wish this great University all the 
success it so richly deserves. 

“I have now much pleasure, as re- 
presentative of the ratepayers, in for- 
mally handing over this building to 
yourself and your Board of Trustees.” 

The Chancellor, who received the 
bulding in behalf of the U niversity, re- 
plied as follows: 

“On the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of this building, the magnificent 
gift of the people of Kingston, the 
Board of Trustees of Queen’s Univer- 
sity desire to place on record their deep 
sense of the generous and enlightened 
liberality, which has found appro- 
priate expression in this very practi- 
cal and useful form. 

“The gifts of the private citizens 
have at all times in the history of the 
University marked and stimulated her 
progress. The names of Carruthers, 
Doran, Watkins, and many others of 
our citizens must always be associated 
with the remarkable growth and de- 
velopment of Queen’s. 

“Those splendid examples of private 
beneficence are now followed by an 
act of the municipality which may be 
characterized as unique. In the his- 
tory of education in Canada there is 
no similar instance. ‘lhe corporation 
of the city of Kingston takes the first 
place among the municipalities of the 
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dominion in its distinguished regard 
for the mental elevation of our peo- 
ple; and it is with sincere gratitude 
that the trustees accept the gift which 
to-day is formally offered by the 
Mayor, on behalf of the whole body of 
citizens, 

“It 1s with singular appropriateness, 
Mr. Mayor, that vou have selected this 


day, the 5th of December, 1902, to pre-_ 


sent this building to the University, it 
being the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the installation of our late Principal, 
the man who for a quarter of a century 
guided our destiny, and whose stren- 
uous life was devoted to the advance- 
ment of the University and to the pro- 
motion of the cause of education in 
Canada. 

“On behalf of the trustees, | accept 
this magnificent gift from the city of 
Kingston.”. Applause. 

At this point the Mayor resigned 
the chair in favor of the Chancellor, 
who called upon Rev. Robt. Campbell, 
D.D., of Montreal, as one of those who 
were present at the installation of 
Principal Grant twenty-five years ago. 

Dr. Campbell said that his memory 
went back to that occasion twenty-five 
years ago, and that while there was an 
element of sadness upon the present 
occasion, it was not the keynote, and 
the voice of Principal Grant, if jt 
could be heard on this occasion would 
forbid a melancholy tone. 

He had a recollection of Dr. Grant’s 
eulogium upon the late Rev. D.J. Mac- 
donnell—that his life was so full, so 
rounded, so complte that sorrow was 
out of place; that sorrow should give 
way to thankfulness that he had lived, 
So Principal Grant's life was full, and 
therefore we are forbidden to sorrow, 
We should rather thank God that he 


had been. The Chancellor preceding 
Sir Sandford Fleming was present 
that evening, as was also that grand old 
Nestor, Dr, Williamson, and with him 
another, dear to all—warm-hearted 
Professor MacKerras. He himself was 
there, and spoke of Dr. Grant as “king 
of men,” and never since had he had 
occasion to withdraw that opinion. 
Others that evening made optimistic 
forecasts but none dreamed then of 
the magnificent buildings that at the 
present moment grace the campus. 
We are happy in memory of what oc- 
curred twenty-five years ago, and hap- 
py that we have found a principal. 
He, too, was present twenty-five years 
ago and made happy remarks. In 
concluding he said he was sure that 
the action of the trustees in appointing 
Dr. Gordon would be justified in the 
vears to come and looked back upon 
with as much satisfaction as the action 
of twenty-five years ago. 

Mr. E..B. Rathbun, of Deseronto, 
one of the trustees, being called upon, 
spoke briefly. Addressing the Mayor, 
he said he appreciated the spirit of 
enterprise and progress of the citizens 
of Kingston. Te had remarked with 
what keen interest the whole Bay of 
Quinte district had followed the vote 
on the by-law. He felt proud that 
Kingston had set so good an example 
to all the smaller municipalities. He 
hoped that the young ladies of the 
Bay of Quinte district might also 
prove an attraction to the young 
men of Queen’s, even as the 
daughters of Kingston. As a trustee 
of Queen’s he felt pleasure in being 
present. He wished to extend his best 
wishes to the new principal, and wish- 
ed he could speak with proper force 
in expressing his appreciation of the 
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act of the city of Kingston. He only 
hoped that other municipalities would 
follow her example. 

The proceedings were brought to a 
close with a prayer by the chaplain for 
the evening, Dr. Campbell, after which 
all were invited to inspect the building. 
Ixcellent music was provided by the 
band and orchestra of the 14th regt. 





Cadies’ Department. 


DANTE, 

UCH as we should like to give in 
M full the excellent and instruct- 
ive address on Dante, given at the Le- 
vana Society by its Honorary Presi- 
dent, Miss Lois Saunders, space will 
not permit us. The subject was treat- 
ed in such a realistic, comprehensive, 
and yet concise manner, that one feels 
that it is quite impossible to give a just 
Teport of it here. 

Dante was born in May, 1265, of an 
honourable, perhaps noble family, of 
Florence, which was at that time one 
of the most flourishing and popular 
Cities of Europe, disturbed, however, 
like most Cities of Italy, with turbulent 
Party factions. Born in such an at- 
Mosphere, it is little wonder we find 
that at the age of thirty-five, Dante 
has drifted hopelessly into the tangle 
of political disorder in which the coun- 
try was then enveloped. But we must 
not forget that long before the storms 
of political life had caused Dante to 
wander away from the light, and for 
a time, lose his hold on heavenly 
things, the greater and stronger. mo- 
tive power of his life, his love for Bea- 
trice, had entered his soul, and in- 
fluenced him too deeply to be forever 
lost, Hence, we find, that after years 
of strife and trouble of soul, he fought 
his way back to a consciousness Of his 
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place in his country, and to a freedom 
of spirit; and it was then, when his 
studies in philosophy were taking de- 
finite shape, that he again found in the 
idealized and glorified image of Bea- 
trice, the inspiration he needed. 

But long and bitter years were yet 
before him. For nineteen years he 
was banished from his dearly loved 
Florence—nineteen years, which saw 
one hope after another of salvation for 
his country dashed to the ground, as 
he thought he recognized in some fam- 
ous warrior or sovereign, the expect- 
ed deliverer of Italy, and time after 
time, found his expectation vain. He 
never saw Florence again. His exile 
ended only with his death in 1321. 

To these bitter vears which tried his 
brave heart to the utmost, we owe the 
“Divina Comedia,” the noblest work 
ever written, a work which to-day is as 
vivid and real, as full of grandeur and 
truth, as full of beauty and pathos, as 
it was six hundred years ago. Into 
it Dante put his very soul. The dread- 
ful scenes were true and living to him. 
They had left their traces on his worn 
and melancholy face; said the people 
as they looked at him, “This is the man 
who has been in hell,” How strong 
must have been his faith who could 
believe through all in the love of God, 
could believe that love had formed 
even that place of punishment. 

With the help of charts, Miss Saun- 
ders gave the girls a very clear idea 
of the construction of Dante’s ynj- 
verse; the lower hemisphere, save for 
the Mount of Purgatory, nothing but 
a wild waste of waters; in the centre 
of the habitable earth, Jerusalem, 
where Lucifer fell, displacing huge 
masses of earth, which, forced before 
him, rose up on the other side of the 
earth as the Mount of Purgatory. The 
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vast chasm left behind him became the 
lit of Hell. Here the impenitent 
wicked are punished by suffering suit- 
ed to their crimes, while on the Mount 
of Purgatory those sinners who died 
repentant, suffer the purifying punish- 
ment what prepares them for their en- 
trance to the earthly Paradise at the 
top of the Mount, which forms the 
aute-chamber of Paradise. Through 
these realms Dante was permitted to 
wander. The dark wood, in which 
he found himself; the sunlit mount, on 
the slope of which he found himself 
opposed by three wild beasts, all, be- 
ing interpreted, speak of Dante's own 
political struggles. In this realm 
Dante meets Virgil (Human Science ) 
who declares himself to be sent by the 
intervention of Beatrice (Theological 
Science), by the mouth of Lucia (En- 
lightening Grace), to bring him back 
to the light and virtue from which he 
had wandered. Together they enter 
the ante-chamber of Hell, and Dante 
is led down, through all the different 
circles, where peoples are enduring 
dreadful tortures for their sins. Fin- 
ally they descend a chasm on the back 
of a monster, where the fraudulent 
and traitors are punished. 

Now, with infinite labor, Dante and 
his companion climb down, clinging 
to the monster, turning as they pass 
the centre of the earth, and shortly 
after emerge, black with smoke, and 
pale with agony of mind, to behold 
once more the stars and to breathe 
again the pure air. Here is the Mount 
of Purgatory. Here it is calm and 
peaceful. This, though a place of suf- 
fering, is not one of unhappiness, 
Dante is led through all the circles of 
Purgatory to the summit, where they 
enter the earthly Paradise. Here Vir- 
gil leaves him and Beatrice aftives in 


a car of splendid glory. She des- 
cends, and approaching Dante, veiled, 
reproaches him bitterly with having 
wandered from the right way, and af- 
ter deep contrition on his part, he is 
forgiven, and plunged first into the 
river of Lethe, or Forgetfulness; and 
then into the river of Ennoe, or Hap- 
py Memory. Beatrice now consents 


to unveil and to smile on her follower. 


She conducts Dante to Paradise pro- 
per, where for a brief space he is per- 
mitted to gaze on the Trinity and 11.2 
infinite Glory which surrounds him. 
Such is the interpretation of life 
given us by Dante, as it came to him 
from the depths of his own experience. 
The thanks of the Levana are spe- 
cially due Miss Saunders for this ex- 
cellent paper, as the girls realize that 
only her interest in them induced her 
to appear at a meeting of this kind. 





Queen’s will not lose her girl 
students this year, for who among 
them will abandon her course 
now that she knows it is not unfitting 
her for home life? All this is the out- 
come of an interesting debate in the 
Levana meeting of November 26th, 
upon the subject, ‘Resolved that col- 
lege life does not unfit a girl for home 
life. As this is a subject of vital in- 
terest to all college girls, the meeting 
was large and very enthusiastic, the 
speakers being frequently interrupted 
by bursts of applause. The affirma- 
tive was taken by Misses Asselstine 
and Duff, while Misses Forfar and EI- 
der spoke for the negative. It would 
be impossible to give all the points on 
either side; let it suffice to mention that 
the affirmative analyzed home life and 
the modern system of co-education, 
while the negative quoted many statis- 
tics to show that the majority of col- 
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lege women were unfitted for home 
life, either through ill-health or alter- 
ed aims and ambitions. The medical 
Statistics in particular created much 
amusement, but one could hear a gen- 
eral sigh of relief when it was learned 
that they were not of a very recent 
date. 

While the judges, Mrs. Shortt, Mrs. 
Dyde and Miss Saunders were coming 
to a decision, the audience listened to 
an inspiring prophecy by Miss Buch- 
anan, the Levana prophetess. She ex- 
hibited true prophetic gifts, and was 
loudly applauded by the girls, who 
seemed cheered by the bright pros- 
pects before them. A few songs fill- 
ed up the intervening minutes until the 
judges reappeared and Mrs. Shortt 
gave their decision in favour of the af- 
firmative. This side had scored large- 
ly on the subject matter, but the nega- 
tive had been superior in style and ar- 
rangement. This decision met with 
Seneral approval, and after the close 
Of the meeting, the speakers were 
warmly congratulated for having prac- 
tically demonstrated the fact that col- 
lege girls can debate as well as attend 
Classes and write essays, 

LEVANA TEA, 

The angels of the old Arts building 
Who, in their haunts above the noise 
and tumult of halls and class-rooms, 
were wont to entertain their friends 
On an occasion of annual jollification, 
descended this year to the deepest 
depths. in the lowest flat of a strange 
new dwelling, In a room whose sanct- 
ity had been encroached upon by the 
frequence of manly forms and daily 
Papers, whose walls were as yet for- 
biddingly fresh-plastered, and whose 
pillars and arches lent themselves in 
Strange unbending acquiescence to 
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their drapings of bunting—in quar- 
ters such as these the devotees of the 
goddess Levana held their annual tea. 

It was splendidly patronized. The 
money-changers at he door beamed 
with satisfaction as the ten cent pieces 
clinked in their box. They noted with 
pride the freshmen who dropped in a 
quarter with careless grace—are the 
days of chivarly quite forgotten ? 

Just inside the portal stood the fair 
president, Miss Bryson, in cap and 
gown, “queen rose of the rosebud gar- 
den of girls.” By her side, and helping 
her in the reception of visitors stood the 
honorary president, Miss Saunders, 
the friend of the girl students in the 
best sense of the word. The guests 
passed in, shook hands and formed in- 
to httle groups, chatting and drinking’ 
cotfee—coffee brought to them with 
much difficulty by the smiling college 
girl who, tray in hand, struggied val- 
iantly through the solid phalanxes of 
shy but good-natured freshmen, who 
would generously push their friends 
over to clear her path. 

And the Professors and their wives 
turned out in goodly number to help 
the cause along. And the city ladies 
came and brought their husbands to 
see the new building. What afternoon 
tea is less distasteful to the sterner sex 
than the famous Levana ‘‘at-home"? 
And the students came in large num- 
bers, following the ancient tradition. 
And the candidates for A.M.S. honors 
bethought them of the fine occasion af- 
forded for a little personal canvass. 
And they came and purchased liberal- 
ly of sweets and proferred them gen- 
erously to their girl friends, as a pre- | 
face to more revelant remarks. 

The hum of voices, the clinking of 
cups and saucers, the laughing groups 
ox visitors, the bright warm draping 
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of college colours, and the pretty can- 
dy tables in blue, red and yellow—this 
was the general impression left by the 
Levana tea. And though some may 
associate it more particularly with an 
over-indulgence in taffy, or an endless 
series Of introductions, or a constant 
endeavor to talk agreeably, we hope 
that in no case the impression retained 
will be sufficiently unpleasant to just- 
ify an absentee when next the Levana 
society entertains its friends. 





Y. W.C. A. 

During the past few weeks the Y. 
W.C.A. has been as interesting as ever. 
The meetings have not been as well at- 
tended since we moved into our new 
room, which perhaps is not so invit- 
ing with its dire confusion of pictures, 


dish-pans and tea-kettles, as our old 
familiar one. 


We have had several union meet- 
ings with the Y. M. C. A., which 
were enjoyed very much by all. In 
addition, the papers given by the girls 
were listened to with great attention. 
At one meeting Miss McGregor gave 
us some information, interesting and 
instructive, about missionary work in 
India. Last Friday the girls appre- 
ciated very deeply a paper read by 
Miss Williams on “Christ’s Solution 
of Doubt.” The paper was well writ- 
ten, showing a sincere sympathy with 
the subject and leaving a deep impres- 
sion on all the listeners. It showed 
that the girls of Queen's can take a 
broad and enlightened view of theo- 
logical as well as secular questions. 


———s 


, ALMA MATER. 

HE annual meeting of the A.M.S, 
| was held on Sat. evening, Dec. 
13th, and the members sat from half 
past seven until eleven before the large 


docket of business was disposed of. A 
few changes were made in the consti- 
tution so as to allow for several poll- 
ing booths at future elections, if such 
are found necessary. The annual re- 
ports were given, and as they gave en- 
tire satisfaction, were unanimously 
adopted. There is more money at 


present in the treasury than there has 


been for years past. In course of time 
the annual meeting was adjourned, 
and the regular meeting began. 

The election of rugby football off- 
cers for next year was perhaps the 
most interesting item on the program- 
me. M. E. Branscombe was unani- 
mously chosen captain, A. E. Mahood 
chaplain of the second team,W. Pannell 
vice-president, and F. Nicolle asst.- 
secretary. For the offices of president 
and secretary, however, it was neces- 
sary to ballot, and the society elected 
G. B. McLennan and S. Squires to 


fill these positions. 


While the ballots were being count- 
ed an enthusiastic ‘Medical,’ who had 
been on his feet half-a-dozen times 
when out of order, found an opportun- 
ity to read a resolution, the effect of 
which was to censure the Arts men 
who dealt somewhat unceremoniously 
with some intruders at the last meet- 
ing of the Arts Concursus. Much, to 
the disappointment of those who wish- 
ed a little entertainment, the resolu- 
tion was ruled out of order. 


ae pe ya ype ne 


the form of a Memorial Number to 
the late Principal Grant, has called 
forth many appreciative and compli- 
mentary remarks. Should any of our 
readers desire additional copies they 
may be had from the Business Mana- 
ger, as there are quite a few still on 
hand. 
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Arts. 


LECTIONS of any kind are al- 
E ways interesting, and particu- 
larly SO were the Alma Mater clections 
this year. This was due, no doubt, in 
the first place to the fact that there 
were two candidates in the field for 
the presidency, and in the second place 
to the fact that all the other candidates 
tor office were men who were worthy 
of support. 


ene ae 





that the different committees whose 
duty it was to bring out candidates are 
to be congratulated on the choice 
which they made, and it may further 
be said without casting the least re- 
flection on those who were elected to 
Carry on the duties of the Alma Mater, 
that in nearly every case, 1f not in all 
Cases, if the respective opponents of 
the “chosen few” had been elected, 
they would have discharged their dut- 
ies in a manner creditable to them- 
Selves and to their Alma Mater. And 
While the student body are indebted 
to those whose task it now is to con- 
duct the business of the A. M. S,, 
they are also indebted to those who 
Spent their time and energies in a 


strong Candidacy for the various of- 
ces, 


The elected ¢ 
lows: 


Hon, President—Dr. Gordon, 
President—Hugh Laidlaw, B.A. 
Ist Vice-Pres,—. O. Strachan. 
2nd Vice-Preg, L. Goodwill. 
Secretary. A. Brown. 

Asst, Secy.—R. K. Paterson. 
Treasurer—, V. Dillabough. 
Committee—_R. A. Collins, A. C. 


Spooner, B.A,, Jas. Fairlie, J. M. 
acdonnel]. 


The most 
Press is that 


andidates are as fol- 


S€nerous wish we can ex- 
the officers for the ensu- 


And it may be said here | 


“3 


Ing year will discharge their duties as 
well and as faithfully as the retiring 
officers have done. 





There are two classes of univergj- 
ties, viz.: the university of masters 
and the university of students, In the 
former the students are §0verned by 
the faculty, while in the latter they are 
self-governing, Queen's distinctly 
belongs to the second class, in which 
fact we take great pride. It is an al- 
most tnheard of thing for a student 
to be summoned to appear before the 
Senate to answer for any misdemean- 
or within the college precincts. Such 
an offender is responsible to the stu- 
dents themselves, His offence is 
against them as much as against the 
Senate and trustees, and to them he 
must first answer for his fault. Vul- 
garity, coarseness, rudeness, and gen- 
eral ‘bumptiousness’ are thus suppress- 
ed. I’reshmen, sophomores, juniors 
aid seniors are alike arraignable be- 
fore the court. The ever open eye of 
the Concursus has a most wholesome 
effect on the conduct and general de-- 
corum of the student body. Being in- 
visible it stimulates constant self-con- 
trol. It seeks not to make itself dread- 
ed, but respected. Its officers wear no 
badge to terrify offenders, nor is it 
any part of their duty to pry about, 
detective-like, to  stealthily pounce 
upon the unwary freshman at his cley- 


er trick. They deal with students not 


as culprits but as men who have been 
at fault. The court is not a hazing 
machine. Such a practice is unknown 
at Queen's. It is simply an Organiza- 
tion for preserving a high standard of 
conduct and self-respect throughout 
the student body. 

Of late years the court has been los- 
ing much of its old-time power. The 
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burlesque element has been given pro- 
minence, much to the detriment of ju- 
dicial dignity. This is a defect for 
which the Grand Jury is mainly res- 
ponsible. They may make the court 
a “howling farce” or a calm, dignified 
and powerful force in college life. 

The cases brought before the court 
in former years were, for the most 
part, of a very trivial character. Quite 
grave offences were hushed up and 
dropped, simply because exposure 
would have been serious. Why should 
we screen a fellow student and regard 
his feelings to such an extent when he 
shows so little regard for the rights 
and feelings of others? Let the court 
be fearless in its work and increase its 
usefulness by putting forth a stern, 
strong hand, when needed. Public 
exposure is sufficient punishment for a 
student who has a spark of self-res- 
pect or manhood left to crimson his 
cheek with the hot blush of shame. 
Harsher measures need not be resort- 
ed to, if the court itself preserves a 


proper decorum. 


Since the above article was written, 
a meeting of the Concursus has been 
held, and the hope then expressed that 
the court might be restored to its for- 
mer dignity, (not that of the last few 
years), has been in a large measure 
fulfilled, and it seems to be the unani- 
mous opinion of the student body, with 
the exception perhaps of the offenders 
themselves and a few of their support- 
ers, that the Grand Jury in bringing 
forward the cases which they did, act- 
ed with good judgment and discretion : 
and furthermore, those who listened 
to the proceedings of the court are 
highly delighted with the orderly man- 
ner in which it was conducted. With 
Chief Justice E. L. Goodwill at the 
helm, everything was bound to be done 


in a proper manner. Apart, of course, 
from the serious aspect of the court, 
which in these times of burlesque 
courts is, unfortunately, usually over- 
looked, it is far from our purpose to 
minimize the onlooker were he asked 
for his opinion could he a tale unfold 
whose highest word would harrow up 
the soul; if he be no philosopher, he 
may become one, and if he be a philo- 
sopher he will be one still if he be in 
any sense a jurist he will go away a 
wiser man; if he be a disciple of the 
hoary past he will see a veritable Sul- 
picius or a Cicero before him and Mut- 
ena holding freedom and liberty in 
one side of the scales, and convention 
and ostracism in the other; if he be 
some dyspeptic moral critic, he will 
not have had any convolutions added 
to his brain by an over-absorption of 
useful ideas: while if he happen to 
be a representative from either of those 
faculties which combined with Arts 
make a triune whole, he will probably 
lament on the bitterness of fate and 
the unsatisfactory results of the “cold 
water” and the “open air” treatment 
which they say is all very well in the- 


ory, but should never be put into ac- 


tual practice. But what has this to 
do with the court “scrap?” Nothing 
at all; and those who read this for the 
purpose of reviewing what took place 
will be sorely disappointed. It is not 
the intention of the court to create a 
little so-called fun for those whose bet- 
ter sense should call them some where 
else, but when a number of freshmen, 
whose sense of the fitness of things 
does not run very high, yes, and a few 
seniors also, for whom years do not 
scem to have brought much wisdom, 
and to whom might be not improperly 
applied that appellation which all 
outside of Greece once held would 
be no misnomer—when such people so 
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far forget themselves as to bring dis- 
Stace upon their own heads as well as 
upon their own faculties, then it is ne- 
cessary to discountenance such actions 
and look with approval on any rational 
attempt to subdue such misdemeanor. 
But we do not tntend to sermonize fur- 
ther on this subject, as we feel that we 
have already gone beyond our limits. 
On the whole this little prelude to the 
Arts Coucursus was not a bad thing. 
It is true that some damage was done, 
but those who were the cause of this 
will, no doubt, show their manliness 
by a prompt settlement. 


06 AT-NOME, 

The freshmen and freshettes’ first 
attempt at entertaining is over, and all 
who enjoyed the pleasure of attending 
‘06 “at-home” join in congratulating 
them on their success. The guests 
were received by Mrs. Goodwin, Mrs. 
Marshall and Mrs. Jordan, who ex- 
tended a gracious welcome to all. 
About two hundred and fifty guests 
were present and al] seemed to thor- 
oughly enjoy themselves, The decor- 
ations were not profuse, but were in 
“xceedingly good taste. Refreshments 
were served in the Philosophy room, 
and we need hardly mention that it 
had Many visitors during the evening. 
Perhaps the best word we can say for 
this “at-home” is that we all look for- 
ward with pleasant expectations to 
fe entertainment at the hands of 


rep 


THE ’05 AtT-HOME. 
The year 05 in Arts and Science 
had the honor of leading off with the 
first social function in the new Arts 


building, the Occasion being their an- 
nual “at-home.” 
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The verdict of all was that the so- 
phomores had not only sustained their 
reputation as entertainers, which they 
had won as freshmen, but covered- 
themselves with additional glory. The 
decorations were not numerous, but 
were tastefully arranged, giving the 
rooms a cozy, home-like appearance, 
Two orchestras furnished the music, 
one in the reading room for dancing, 
another on the second floor for those 
who wished to promenade, while there 
were games, views, and cozy corners 
to give variety to the entertainment, 
During the course of the evening the 
lights went out on the second floor 
some said it was but a joke, others that 
the fuse had burned out, but on care- 
ful investigation it was found that the 
wire had been deliberately cut, as 4 
was not then protected as it js how, by 
a glass door. The occurrence was 
very much reeretted by the committee, 
to Whom great credit is due, for work- 
ing so faithfully to give what those, 
who had grown old at “at-homes,” 
pronounced one of the best they had 
ever attended. 


DISGRACEFUL CONDUCT, 

Queen’s has always been and is 
noted for the honor she has sustained 
along both educational and socia] lines, 
but on the evening of Nov. 28th, on 
the occasion of the '05 “at-home,” oc- 
currences of such a nature took place 
as are degrading to those who 
took part in such ungentlemanly con- 
duct, both by entering the “at-home” 
without permission or lvitation, be- 
tween the hours of eleven and twelve, 
and also the disorderly conduct on the 
part of some members of another fac- 
ulty, who created a disagreeable dis- 
Hichance outside and destroyed col- 
lege property. 
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"03 AT-HOME., 

On Friday evening, Dec. 12th, the 
senior year in Arts held their annual 
“at-home,” and to say that it wasa suc- 
cess is to speak of it in very mild terms 
indeed. In giving an account of these 
annual functions, a reporter in most 
cases says that there was a jolly good 
time; the decorations were tastefully 
arranged, the programme was suitable 
to the occasion, the refreshments 
were enjoyed by all; and when 
the hour came to break up, ev- 
eryone wished that the programme 
was just commencing, or at least, that 
it was not over. And while all this is 
true of the “at-home” given by ‘03, yet it 
is not the whole truth; for this social 
function possessed a feature which dis- 
tinguished it from others, and one 
which is likely to find favor in future 
gatherings of this kind. We refer to 
the nature of the programme, which 
consisted not only of dances and pro- 
menades as usual, but of games and a 
musical entertainment. For the suc- 
cess of this latter part which was 
somewhat of a venture, the ladies of 
the year are deserving of special con- 
gratulations, and if we might venture 
to single out one name from among 
them we would mention that of Miss 
Ciark to whose untiring energies the 
success of this part of the programme 
was in a large measure due. If we 
might judge from the number of those 
who took part in the games and acted 
as an audience while the musical pro- 
gramme was going on, We might say 
that the devotees of their beloved god- 
dess Terpsichore, much as they, no 
doubt, enjoyed themselves, did not 
have a better time than did these. Ping- 
pong had many admirers, and so did 
the cushioned seats on the stairway. 
We might even venture to continue 


this chain of admiration and say also 
had the ladies, but we need not add 
another link. It would hardly be fair, 
however, to close our remarks without 
making mention of the patronesses, 
Mrs. Shortt, Mrs. Gill and Mrs. Bo- 
gart, who received the guests and add- 
ed so much to the pleasure of the even- 


ing. When the programme was fin- 


ished at one o'clock, or to speak with 
greater accuracy, when the ‘“‘at-home”’ 
was over, all who were present were 
loud in their praises of the enjoyable 
evening they had spent. The ouly 
shadow, they said, which was cast up- 
on the “at-home” was when the lights 
went out. 


Y.M.C.A. 


HE address at the Y. M. C. A. 
meeting on Friday, Dec. 12th, 
was given by Logie Macdonnell, B.A. 
The subject was, “What opportunities 
has a foreign missionary for self-reali- 
zation?’ The leader mentioned some 
of the essentials for any man’s self- 
realization, and endeavoured to show 
some reasons why more people should 
undertake work in the foreign field. 
He dealt with the difficulties in the 
way, such as the apparent stupendous- 
ness of the task and the difference in 
ideas between ourselves and most for- 
eign peoples, comparing these difficul- 
ties with those which existed in Paul’s 
time. 

A number took part in the discus- 
sion and thus rendered the meeting 
very interesting. To have different 
points of view generally gives more 
life to a discussion, and our most in- 
teresting meetings have been those in 
Which a large number took part. 
When the leader wishes to hear dis- 
Cussion he must bear in mind that it 


: 
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is Necessary: for his own address to be 
brief. 

At the preceding weekly meeting 
Mr, McQuarrie spoke on the subject, 
‘“Reverence.” The following is a 
brief synopsis of his address: 

“Reverence is not a mean or slavish 
terror or alarm, but is the respect 
which a good son affords a good .par- 
ent in recognition of superior mental 
and moral qualities. As reverence to 
a great man elevates, much more must 
the reverence to God ennoble the hu- 
man character, as it implies the study 
of God’s character as manifested in 
His ways and works. In this study 
and in the revelation of God in Christ 
we are to some extent able to find a 
Solution for life’s mysteries and to re- 
alize “the one far-off divine event, to 
Which the whole creation moves.” In 
this realization we are elevated, we are 
€nnobled, we are made reverent. 


Medicine. 

ee ee a 
ALMA MATER SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 
All day long on the frozen street 


Ounded the Click of the horses’ 
feet.” 


() NCE more the thunder of horses’ 
hoofs, the clash of arms (and 


tongues) , have come and gone, and 
nce more the Alma Mater elections 
are a thing of the past. With what 
hopes and fears the competitors don- 
ned their armor and entered the arena, 
and with What beating” hearts they 
Stood Shoulder to Shoulder when the 
nay WaS Over when our brave chief- 
tain “Wallace” Stepped forward to an- 
nounce the names of the victorious and 
the vanquished, js all familiar now. 
At the news that Mr. J. Hugh Laid- 


, aptured the presidency, a 
Mighty shout rent the air, “Pa” ding- 
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ed in his hat and did a war dance that 
would have brought down the house 
—stone by stone—had not the other 
Meds. been intent on higher game. 
With a wild tush, “Hughie” passed 
through the air, borne on the shoul- 
ders of his friends, and as Nature ha 
not been profuse in lavishing length. 
of limb on him, a table Was quickly 
added to supply the deficiency. At thie 
point in the proceedings “Pa” inti- 
mated, by wealth of gesture and any 
amount of voice, that “three cheers” 
would be opportune, and this was res- 
ponded to so heartily that the build- 
ing rang again—if it had rung a third 
time we'd have let it in. 

In a few well-chosen words Hugh 
expressed his appreciation of the hon- 
or that had been bestowed upon him, 
but even in the hour of triumph he felt 
there was always a tinge of regret for 
the one who had fallen; he comment- 
ed on the good feeling that had al- 
Ways existed between himself and his 
Opponent and which he felt sure the 
recent struggle ‘had not diminished ; 
he concluded by thanking all those who 
had in any way assisted in his election, 
and assuring them that he would al- 
ways have not only the interests of the 
Medical students at heart, but the in- 
terest of all the students of Queen’s. 

The opposing candidate was next 
called upon, and on assuming the plat- 
form—which he did with as much 
race as if it were merely a pulpit— 
was greeted with a warm reception. 
In a few brief remarks he expresseq 
his thanks to those who had so kindly 
supported him. He felt that it was 
no disgrace to be defeated by such a 
worthy opponent, and concluded by 
declaring his intention to still do all 
in his power to further the interests 
of his Alma Mater, thus showing that 
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he possessed the true college spirit 
which every student of Queen's should 
have. 

Perhaps there was one mitigating 
feature in his deteat, and that was that 
the ladies—God bless their tender 
hearts !—were with him at the finish. 

Each of the other candidates for the 
various offices delivered himself of 
a superabundance of political phrases 
eminently suited to the occasion, and 
hastened with trembling knees back 
to his homely den. We congratulate 
the committee, appointed by the sever- 
al vears in Medicine, on the thorough- 


ness and efficiency of their work 
throughout the campaign. Mr. Laid- 


law as president, Mr. Spooner as com- 
mitteeman, and Mr. Patterson as as- 
sistant secretary of the A.M.S., ought 
certainly to be well qualified to look 
after the interests of Medicine for the 
coming year. 

It is quite evident that the college 
spirit which has ever been character- 
istic of Queen's Is not on the wane, 
when this year the greatest number of 
votes ever recorded in the history of 
the A.M.S. was polled. This is as it 
should be; and let us hope that with 
our increased growth the spirit of 
friendship towards our fellow’ stu- 
dents will grow in proportion and our 
interest in our Alma Mater never grow 
cold! 


IIE MEDICAL COURT. 

Year by year, step by step, slowly 
but surely, the Medical court has tray- 
elled down the road to destruction un- 
til now it has fallen into that degener- 
ate state from which its best friends 
shrink away with a feeling akin to ab- 
horrence. This has not been by any 
means a stidden fall, but a slow pro- 
‘cess, whose commencement dates back 


several years—in fact, the court has 
simply followed the law of degenera- 
tion, that that which has ceased to be 
of use shall wither and die. It is a 
judgment for past misdoings and just 
what might have been expected—its 
most sanguine friends could not have 
hoped for aught else. But even a gan- 
grenous limb may fall slowly, and 
during its stay harass the owner until 
lite becomes almost unendurable—in 
such a position is the Aesculapian sO- 
ciety placed with this monster of ini- 
quity on its hands. 

lor vears back our so-called “court” 
has been holding trials—-what hollow 
mockeries thev have been !—and deal- 
ing out filth and injustice with a lav- 
ish hand. Heinous offences are wink- 
ed at or passed over with a paltry 
‘fine,’ while some self-convicted crim- 
inals are told by the _ presiding 
judge( ?) that they are “Not guilty!!” 

In the face of deeds like this, is it 
any wonder that the blush of shame 
should rise to our brow or that our 
righteous indignation should reach the 
boiling point? Juniors, seeing sucn 
injustice dealt out by those who are 
supposed to be just and fair, are prone 
to look with disrespect on their seniors 
—nor is it to be wondered at-—~and are 
quick to learn like faults and vices 
with which to contaminate future gen- 
erations of students. 

Let us 





hope that the mem- 
bers of the year ’04 will profit 
by the mistakes of their predeces- 


sors and elect a ‘court’? which will be 
an honor to themselves and a benefit 
to all Medical students of Queen’s. 





The election of delegates for the 
various dinners is over, and now that 
the busy canvasser is at rest we have 
time to sit down and quietly think 
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Over the question as to whether or not 
“Ur Svstem of choosing the delegates 
Isa good one. This year the members 
Of the senior year have nominated two 
Of their number, and one of these has 
been selected by a vote of all the stu- 
dents. In this way every student has 
a vote as to who shall be sent away 
as our representative. The outcome 
has been that immediately upon being 
placed in the field, sometimes even be- 
fore the nomination took place, the 
two candidates commenced to solicit 
votes from all the members of the Aes- 
culapian society, particularly those of 
the first and second years. Thus a 
man’s election has depended, not so 
much upon his fitness for the position 
as upon his energy and skill as a can- 
vasser, or upon the work done for him 
by his friends. 
those of the second year know little or 
nothing about the men of the senior 
year and consequently are not compet- 
€nt judges as to which one 1s the best 
or and most deserving of the position. 
hy then should they have a vote on 
- Matter? As a rule, they vote 
oe ke SAPP ot 
not hea ae Zo est Would it 
Peas r and better plan if the 
ce es alone would pick the 
than : 2 know each other better 
es : oo can, for have they not 
ne : al or four years ? and there- 
of their ¢ ae who should decide which 
represent the es oe i 
aan em. We throw this es 
i Peli to those who shall fol- 
inickeat a We hope that in ne ae 
of the college they will con- 
Sider the matter, 
ee 
NOTEs. 
<a A hard throw down after the 
: ed. aided the Levana tea. 


Now, the freshmen or 
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The freshmen sect an example which 
it would be well for all to imitate > only 
one ’06 man who did not vote. 


On Dec. 6th, in the City Hall, the 
“Sign of the Cross,” was played. The 
company was strong, the cast number- 
Ing 571. 


Some time ago a thoughtless Medi- 
cal, in a fit of abstraction, appropriat- 
ed, for scientific purposes, a pet cat 
owned Dy one of the lady. students. 
Who knows what votes were lost by 
such an act? 


The patient with visceroptosis, was 
overheard the other evening singing : 
“Oh, where is my ‘wandering spleen’ 
to-night ;’”’. 

D. A. Kearns, W. W. McKinley and 
J. A, Graham, were our delegates to 
MeGill, Trinity and Varsity Medical 
dinners, respectively, 


It is not without a feeling of trepi- 
dation that the new representative from 
Medicine assumes the quill- which Mr. 
Laidlaw has wielded so worthily in 
the past numbers of this year’s Jour- 
nal. In attempting the duties con- 
nected with the office in question, we 
hope to have the kindly sympathy and 
hearty co-operation of those students 
in Medicine whose thoughts flow free- 


ly from the pen. 


Science. 

















CIENCE is very grateful to its 
many friends for the substantial 
evidence they gave of their sincerity 
atthe recent Alma Mater elections. It 
is intensely gratifying to this smal] 
body of the great university to fina 
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with what favor its candidates were 
received, particularly when the merits 
of the opposing candidates are consid- 
ered. 

The Levana Society, which has al- 
ways been looked upon by the Engi- 
neering Society as a dear, dear sister, 
is particularly deserving of praise for 
a material demonstration of sisterly af- 
fection. Whether or not this display 
of affection is due to the sunny smile 
of our committee-man or the honeyed 
words of the first vice-president, or 
the beauty of the treasurer, is as yet 
undetermined, and as modesty is the 
besetting sin of each, the mystery is 
likely to remain unsolved. 

The Engineering Societ’ has the 
fullest confidence in these honoured 
members and feels sure that no Le- 
vanaite, Medical, or Arts man, will 


regret having supported our candi- 
dates for their respective offices. 





Sometime during the month of Noy. 
the senior year in Science received a 
challenge from their illustrious rivals 


ao 
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of Divinity Hall, to play a game of 
football, and accordingly on the 25th 
of that month the two teams lined up 
on the lower campus to do mortal com- 
bat, before a large and appreciative 
audience of their respective support- 
ers. Divinity had all the advantage 
of specific gravity and pneumatic en- 
ergy, while the Science. aggregation 
of embryo engineers were decidedly 
superior in resilience and accelerated 
momentum. 

The game might well be defined as 
a series of “rapidly alternating: move- 
ments’”(?) with more or less agita- 
tion, supplied by a confused nebular 
mass called a scrimmage, explosions 
being noticeably frequent, caused, we 
believe, by a superfluity of hot air. 
When time was called it was calcul- 
ated that Science had won by fifteen 
points, but as this result was obtained 
with the “slide rule,” objections were 
raised by several members of the Div- 
inity team, who maintained that 
Science had been playing sixteen au- 
tomatic quick-return football mach- 





GEOLOGICAL EXCURSION. 
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Nes, being one im excess of the theo- 
retical . ainmber required. However, 
the Objection was gracefully with- 
drawn when the explanation followed 
that the not unnatural Optical illusion 
Was caused by the rapid movements 
of the aforesaid machines. 

In our humble opinion the failure 
of the Divinity team was due, not so 
much to their inability to score as to 
the general debility of their Wings, 
who were unable to hold anything in 
suspension, coupled with the fact that 
no member of their back division could 
punt more than 3.68 centimetres. 


The Engineering Society has decid- 
ed that Science students should have a 
reading room of their own where a 
man can enjoy a half-hour’s recreation 
from the wear and tear of classes with- 
out having to walk over to the Arts 
building every time he Wishes to read 
the news. A room in the Engineer- 
Ing building has peen secured, which 
is to be fitted with all necessary ap- 
Paratus, including, we hope, a few 

comfortable” chairs, and the reading 
Material to be supplied will be chosen 
by a committee representing the differ- 
ent branches of Engineering, We 
have heard rumors, in fact persistent 
rumors, of a piano that is to be install- 
ed if the Permission of the faculty can 
be obtained, and need we say how 
much that Piano Woula ve appreclaccd? 
Y us all? If the Members of the fac- 
ulty could but hear the sad, sweet 
Strains of “Spotless Town,” as render- 
ed by a rising vocalist of the senior 
year, they would not hesitate one mo- 
Ment in gtatifying the request. 


TAILINGS. 
We are pleased to announce the en- 
Sagement of Mr. S. Malone to Miss 
Peggie McDiarmid. 


SI 


lor the benefit of a junior, we Might 
enssest that mercury is placed in the 
sluice boxes to catch gold. 


Chorus of seniors leaving HHoolj- 
Sas room, time 3 a.m.: “If | only had 
a dollar of my own.” 


ee, 





Wanted: A four-horse POWer alarm 
clock with attachment for upsetting 
beds.—Stoney. 

The representatives from Science 
and Medicine at the Arts’ court will] 
be able to get out ina few days ; mean- 
while they are convalescing quietly, 





We take this Opportunity of thank- 
ing Mr. Gordanier for his excellent 
design of a meny cover for the En- 
gineering dinner. 


rte 


Rip Van Winkle has a pl 
Deny it if YOU Cari: 
He does his talking proper, 


Casant voice, 


He was cut ont for a whopper— 
Rip Van Winkle is a charming man. 


Divinity. 

XOM all sides we hear talk of 
F closer church union. This sure- 
ly is a welcome note. In Australia 
the Presbyterian Church has drawn up 
a statement of doctrine as a proposed 
basis of union, and is submitting it to 
other denominations. In our own land 
we feel a broadness and a sympathy 
spreading rapidly amongst the various 
denominations. Already in a number 
of towns, societies are being formed 
with the aim of promoting a greater 
unity especially between the Methodist, 
Congregationalist and Presbyterian 
bodies. Subscription to a set of rules 
or to a “confession of faith” is not ne- 
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cessary for a spiritual unity. Meth- 
ods and forms have their only value 
in their fitness to facilitate the opera- 
tion of eternal principles. The spirit 
alone is eternal and unchangeable. 
The above-mentioned organizations 
could each gain strength by learning 
from the others; and by a more wise 
distribution of forces a healthier basis 
could be laid for the life of the greater 
Canada that is to be. Much of this 
work must fall upon university men, 
who are given wide points of view and 
taught to front the whole of life ancl 
care only for what is real. The prob- 
lem of all our churches is to make 
Canada, both in the individual and the 
national life, a true servant of Jehovah 
unto the ends of the earth; and as this 
ideal becomes more and more a vital 


possession a closer union is bound to 
come. 


Rev. J. S. Shortt, M.A., has been 
inducted at Davisburg, Alberta, some 
twenty five miles south of Calgary. It 
might be interesting to those who re- 
member his debating skill in the fam- 
ous mock parliaments to know that 
during the elections last summer 
in the N.W.T., he happened to be in 
an audience where the candidate made 
such low appeals and used such false 
arguments that “Jim's” indignation 
was aroused. He ventured to ask a 
question and was forced to the plat- 
form. There he made an oration that 
carried the house so completely with 
him that the candidate got only one 
vote in that community. The people 
were taken by surprise at their mis- 
sionary’s power, and poured congrat- 
ulations upon him. It is said that a 
happy, far-away smile spread over 
“Jim’s” face as he thought of other 
days at the mock parliament at 


- streets. 


Queen's. We remember him as one 
of our ablest and most genuine men, 
and extend our best wishes. 


Professor Stephens, of Montreal, is 
lecturing on elocution, and has already 
won the appreciation of the students 
who are all practising hard, in the 
boarding houses and even on_ the 
Action and voice need much 
training. The general public will 
please not be alarmed at the strange 
sounds and motions of the budding or- 
ators, and they will confer a great fav- 
or if they do not too hastily communi- 
cate with Dr. Clarke, of Rockwood, 
Farewell, a long farewell to peace and 
quietness— 

The halls are full of sound; to-day the 
theolog. 

Doth breathe abdominally : to-morrow 
fairly roars, 

“Make way for liberty”; the third day 
come 

The Meds. and Science men; and 
through the windows 

Dark, do climb; they scale the lofty 
stairway, 

And on the gallery high do boast in 
tones 

That in their loudness and their pomp 
do put 

To shame the strutting orator that 
seeks to split 

The ears of groundlings with his 
howls. Then comes 

The fall of water and the Flood; and 
under it, 

Pharaoh-like, the ‘Meds.’ and Scien- 
tists patiently 

Do plunge; and as in days of old when 
things 

Were wet, Noah did lift the window 
and send 

Forth the dove to find a resting place ; 
so now 
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Concursys in a kindly way the window 
hoists 

And through it fly the half-drowned 
Innocents ; as 

With fluttering hearts, which but a 
moment since | 

Did crow aloud, and flap their wings 
on high, 

But now their wings are wet, and so 
they drop | | 

Some ten feet to the ground. 

The elocution drill hath changed: 

The solemn Theolog. doth cease to 
speak, 

But laughs aloud, stands upright, 
bends double, 

Opens wide his face, and lets it go 
again 

In laughter loud and long, at things 
that he 

Hath seen within these halls: and then 
repeats 

Farewell, a long farewell to peace and 
quietness, 

Let shouting free and laughter burst 
again, 

But breathe abdominally, and open 
wide 

Your mouth withal. 





. It may be doubted whether the world 
1S getting better, but it is certain that 
Divinity Hall has very slight connec- 
tions with the regions where heat is 
Senerated. It is rumored that the 
Divinities are resorting to the diction- 
ary and to the other faculties to find 
words that have some warmth. 





From the prairie of the West we 
turn to the bleak Atlantic coast. We 
have just learned that Rev. W. A. 
Fraser, B.A., has returned to his home- 
land, Cape Breton, where he can once 
again “spoke the two talks,” He was 


the poet of 98 and often stirred his 


33 
class to tears and laughter. Billy has 
the gifts of a preacher. He has 
the Celtic fire and the big kind heart, 
and will do good work. His present 
material blessings are nine hundred 
and a manse. He believes it is not 
good to be alone, so we wish him suc- 
cess and a “bonnie Highland lassie.” 


J. A. MecSporran, B.A., one of the 
brethren of the Hall last session, spent 
the summer on the shores and waters 
of White River, New Ontario. He re- 
ports a rich and varied experience in- 
cluding several shocks to his nervous 
system, such as a short but interesting 
adventure with a grizzly (trouble is 


generally Bruin for anything that gets 


in John’s way), a canoe disaster, and a 
temporary wandering in the depths of 
the forest where he had lost his wavy. 
When the last rose of summer began 
to shed its fragrance on the breezes 
John’s tribulations were over. He 
packed his trunk, removed the last 
traces of Canadian dust from his pat- 
ent leathers, and invested in a ticket 
for Auburn, N. Y., where he entered 
the Theological seminary, took a schol- 
arship, and began to plug with such 
diligence that he has seldom been heard 
from since, At present he is enjoying 
a well-deserved rest at London, Ont., 
preparatory to a hard term’s work, 
which we feel sure will reflect credit 
not only on his own ability but also on 
the training he received at Queen’s, 





At the first regular meeting the fo]_ 
lowing officers were elected ; 

Moderator—W. A. Crawford, B.A. 

Pope—T. J. S. Ferguson, B.A. 

Clerk—-D. M. Solandt, B.A, 

Singing Patriarch—Logie Macdon- 
nell, B.A. 
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Bishops—T. C. Brown, B.A., J. A. 
Caldwell, B.A. 

Athletic Com.—Logie Macdonnell, 

B.A., G. B. McLennan, B.A., T. bees 
Ferguson, b.A. 
— Deacons—C. C. Whiting, M.A., W. 
H. Hutcheson, B.A., J. H. Miller, L. 
Macdonnell, B.A.. W. H. MaclInnes, 
L.A., J. ©. MeConachie. 

As these latter are chosen with a view 
to their special adaptation for their of- 
fice, it was unanimously decided that 
the first three should superintend the 
visitation of the widows, while the 
orphans will fall to the care of the re- 
maining four. 


We feel deeply indebted to Profes- 
sor Jordan for his talk on the late Dr. 
Parker, of the City Temple, London. 
Coming as it did from his personal 
knowledge of the great preacher, it 
was most vivid and will be lasting. 
Dr. Parker was a great prophet in the 
true sense of the word. For thirty 
years he preached to an audience, many 
of whom were thinkers from all parts 
of the world, and proved that the gos- 
pel was as much a need and as much a 
life to the intellectual man as to the 
mere emotional. He was a preacher 
free and fearless, and cared for the or- 
thodoxy of the heart rather than for 
the orthodoxy of the head. Religion 
was not a small thing for babes but an 
inspiration for a man who fronts the 
whole of life. His keynote was to 
find out what is true and to live the 
truth. 

We are sorry that such an address 
could not have been heard by the 
whole student body, and this brings 
us to express the strongest desire for 
Sunday afternoon addresses. 

Now when the university is grow- 
ing so rapidly, and different faculties 


are hot in:such close contact as in ear- 
lier days, there seems a much greater 
need for some such unifying power. 
There fs no better way of bringing us 
all to face common view points and 
the real] problems of life; to fire us 
with the freedom and faith of Queen’s, 
and to keep our minds aglow with her 
ideals. 


The Theological faculty of Queen’s 
is not idle. No sooner are we through 
reviewing Dr. Jordan’s most living 
and timely book, “Prophetic Ideas and 
{deals,’ than we learn that Dr. Mc- 
Comb’s book is already in the publish- 
er’s hands, to which due reference will 
be made later. 


It is known that the Pope has issued 
ltis Christmas edict to Santa Claus, 
and the hall is radiant with smiles and 
expectations. Next issue will make 
mention of some stockings. 


Home Sweet Home is the song up- 
on our lips these days, and the sincere 
wish is that all may have a Merry 
Xmas nee a Happy New Year. 


Athletics. 


| N the fall of ’98 Varsity and Queen’s s 

revived an old-time rivalry on the 
Association Football field. This match 
was arranged with the object of en- 
couraging association foothal! among 
our students and, if possible, of ob- 
taining for Queen’s admission to the 
inter-college association, The succes- 
sive ‘annual matches,’ as they have 
come to be called, have assisted in 
building up our club and preparing 
the way for the next step. Tn fact, had 
the ‘powers that be’ heen able to secure 
suitable grounds carlierour club would 
no doubt have applied for membership 
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in the Senior series of the inter-college 
ASSOclation. It is to be hoped the ex- 
Ccutive will take the necessary steps 


MN this direction. 
The game in Toronto on Nov. 8th 


resulted in a victory for Varsity. The 
score, however, cannot be regarded as 
indicating the play, and Queen's team 
deserve credit for their work against 
the probable champions. The game 
itself must be rated as Intermediate, 
for although there was some excellent 
combination play, it came, as an old 
Varsity player remarked, “in streaks.” 

Queen’s team included Cribson, 
Scott, McEwen, Dillabough, Corkiil, 
McKerracher, Gillespie, Warren, Mil- 
lar, Sutherland, Consitt (captain). 
The officials were A. Kennedy, re- 
feree; R. H. Paterson, J. Kennedy, 
line umpires; S. H, Armstrong, goal 
umpire; and of these, four participat- 
ed in the game of ‘98. 

Neither team was well-balanced or 
fully trained, facts which account for 
the irregular work. Rough play and 
Scrapping were conspicuous by their 
absence, and in this respect the match 
furnished an example of what an inter- 
college contest should be, 

_ The fact that nearly all the specta- 

tors—some three hundred or more— 
were supporters of Varsity, reminds 
4S once more that our club has still 
Considerable work to do. This will, 
we think, be best accomplished in the 
inter-college association. 


a 


A SHAKESPHAREAN SNAP. 


To snap, or not to snap: that is the 
question : 


Whether ’tis better for the game to 
suffer 


The slings and harrows of outheeling 
feetlets, 


Or to take arms about the elusive Oval, 
And by a throwing feed them? To 
Pass: to snap; 
To push; and by a snap to say we end 
The backache, and the W illiam-goat- 
like shocks 
That scrims. wear hair for, ‘tis a con- 
summation 
Devoutly to be wished. To pass, to 
snap ; 
Dead snap: perchance heap back; ay, 
there's the rub: 
For by that snap what wedge and mass 
may come 
When we have shuffled off these scuf- 
fling scamps, 
Must stay our paws: there’s the res- 
pect 
That makes us use our other guess ; 
Who wouldn’t chuck the biff and bang 
of cletes, 
The knee to nose, the jabbing trinity, 
The pangs of underholts, the fierce de- 
tay, 
The soothing, stroking slaplets, and 
the spurs, 
The patient trio of the other triplets 
take, 
When one alone might the pigskin * 
hurl 
With a bare meat-hook ? 
helmets wear 
To grunt and sweat below unlaunder- 
ed suits, 
But that the dread of that nice Yankee 
game 
Whose guards back, V’s and wedges 
from whose base 
No uncrunched spine returns, give us 
the tip 
And make us rather bear the cane 
and crutch 
Than fly to methods that: are kill-me- 
quick. 
Thus common seuse makes Canadians 


of us all; 


Who would 
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And thus the native hue of black and 
blue y’uns : 

Is scaled against the pale cast of stiffs; 

So enterprises of great pitch and mow 
down 

With this regard their currents turn 
awry, 


And blot the name of Burnside. 
—‘Caelcap.” 





INTERCOLLEGIATE HOCKEY. 

In November, 1897, at a meeting in 
Kingston, the Canadian Intercollegiate 
Football union was formed. This 
move was such a success in football 
that each year since a hockey union on 
similar lines has been discussed, but 
each year the prospect fell through 
mainly becatse the agitation was start- 
ed too late in the season. This year, 
however, Queen’s brought the matter 
before the other universities early in 
the football season. The question was 
informally discussed with the McGill 
men when they came up to play 
Queen’s in Kingston. As they were 
ready to proceed, a conference was ar- 
ranged for the evening aiter the 
Queen’s-Varsity match in Kingston. 
At this conference the possibility of 
forming a union was thoroughly ex- 
amined. McGill was ready to under- 
take her part, and so was Queen’s. It 
was “up to” Varsity to say whether 
there should be a union or not. The 
Varsity representative was personally 
strongly in favor of the union, but as 
the move was likely to cattse Varsity 
considerable financial loss it would 
have to be carefully considered by 
their hockey exectitive and athletic 
directorate, before they could decide 
in favor of it. The decision of these 
two bodies was awaited by the lovers 
of hockey, with considerable anxiety, 
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for never before had the negotiations 
for a union advanced so far. To the 
satisfaction of all their decision was 
for the union, and so on the fifth anni- 
versary and at the place of birth of the 
Canadian Intercollegiate Rugby Foot- 
ball Union, the Canadian Intercolleg- 
late Hockey Union came into being. 
On Saturday night, Nov. 22, Messrs. 
G. C. McDonald, McGill, Dr. A. B. 
Wright, Varsity, R. R. Carr-Harris, 
R.M.C., Porteous, Bishop’s College, C. 
W. Wright, J. L. McDowall and W. 
A. MacInnes, Queen's, met in the B. 
‘A. hotel, and after resolving to form 
the Union, elected the following of- 
ficers: 

Hon. Pres.—Dr. C.K. Clarke, King- 


“ston. 


Pres—W. <A. Maclnnes, Bb. A., 
Queen’s. : 

Sec.-Treas—A. B. Wright, M.D., 
Varsity. 


Each of the other clubs will appoint 
one representative to this executive. 

A constitution and by-laws, very 
similar to those of the football union 
were adopted; the main change being 
the reduction in fees to $10.00, $8.00 
and $5.00 for senior, intermediate and 
junior teams. The principal differ- 
ence between the rules of competition 
of the football and hockey unions is it 
connection with the referee. There 
is no restriction at all placed upon the 
competing clubs in their choice. They 
can agree upon any man they wish. If, 
however, the clubs fail to agree, then 
the neutral executive officer appoints 
a referee from the board of referees: 
The rules of the game adopted take 
the Canadian Association rule for off- 
side play. The goal line between the 
goal posts is to be plainly marked and 
a goal is scored when the puck passes 
completely over the line. 
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Uhe following schedule wags drawn 
UP for the senior garmes : 

Jan, 16—Varsity at Queen’s. 

Jan. *3—Queen’s at McGill. 

Jan. 30—McGill at Varsity, 

Feb. 6—Queen’s at Varsity, 

Feb. 183—McGill at Queen’s, 

Feb. 20—Varsity at* McGill. 

The intermediate teams were divid- 
ed into three groups: 

Group A—Varsity Lh, 
and Osgoode Hall. 

Group B—Queen’s TI and R.M.C, I. 

Group C—McGill TI and Bishop’s 
College. 

The winner of each of these groups 
is to be determined on or before Jan. 
23rd, 

If Bishop’s College should be win- 
ner of C, the winner of B will play a 
sudden death game in Montreal, Jan. 
30th. 

If McGill II should be winner of C 
they will play winner of B in King- 
Ston, Jan. 30th, and in Montreal, Feb. 
6th, | 

If the winner of this round should 
be a Kingston team they will play win- 
ier of A in Toronto, Feb. 13, and in 
Kingston, Feb, 20. 

If the winner should be an eastern 
team they will play a sudden death 
Same in Kingston, Feb. 20th. 





McMaster 








ACTORS! ATTENTION. 

“Princess Street !” yelled the con- 
ductor of the street ear: 
_ “Notable pirate,” muttered a voice 
In the corner Seat, “thou art a cut- 
throat and a villain, and rogue and liar 
are written on every lineament of thy 
countenance,” 

The conductor naturally remonstrat- 
ed against such abuse. 

‘ Sir,” he said, “I don’t see what rea- 


son you have to insult a poor fellow 
that 1s merely doing his duty.” 


The offender started. 

“Why, bless your heart!’ he cried, 
“I didn’t mean that for you. You see, 
I'm a member of Queen’s Dramatic 
Club, and I was just going over my 
lines.” 


oo 








J. A. MATHESON, 
Asst. Professor of Mathematics. 








Current Events. 
S UEEN’S may be said to enjoy a 


certain reflected glory in the 
laying of the Pacific cable. To Sir 
Sandford Fleming belongs: the credit 
of having taken the initiative in this 
great beneficent work and of having 
aided materially in carrying it out. 
The interest of the British and Colon- 
ial governments having been secured, 
the work progressed prosperously un- 
til now the ereat cable linking Canada 
and the Australian continent is an ac- 
complished fact. The Pacific cable, 
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in conjunction with the C.P.R. trans- 
continental telegraph service and the 
Atlantic cables, forms an Imperial 
bond more effective than fleets or arm- 
ies. Financially, the «undertaking 
promises to be a success in spite of 
pressure trom private corporations. It 
will be interesting to follow the his- 
tory of this enterprise as an illustra- 
tion of the strength or weakness of 
government control. 


The results of the coal famine are 
unfortunately still with us. Great 
suffering is reported from many Amer- 
ican and some Canadian cities. In 
Canada, Winnipeg and Montreal seem 
to be the worst off. The pinch of 
scarcity in the former city arises out 
of the difficulties of navigation on 
Lake Superior in the late autumn, 
with the consequent failure to land 
coal at the lake ports; Montreal seems 
to have been more or less neglectful 
of taking advantage of opportunities. 
Meanwhile, subscriptions are being so- 
licited to kéep the city’s poor from 
freezing, and pastors and others are 
pressed into the work of organizing 
charity. This may be good Christian 
discipline, but in all such cases a just- 
er method would be to make reliet 
work the duty of the corporation. 
This may look like a sociological here- 
sy, savouring of the corruptions of 
republican days in Rome, but it is tol- 
erably certain that under such a sys- 
tem the modern sense of public duty 
would be an effectual safeguard 
against the development of serious 
abuses. 

eae 

The recent coal strike brings actual- 
ly home to the public mind the neces- 
sity of devising some means for pro- 
tecting the community @gainst the 


suffering and loss entailed by the per- 
10dic conflicts between labour and cap- 
ital. The growth of the urban popu- 
lation is increasing year by year the 
danger of such suffering and _ loss. 
Great cities are never more than a few 
hours on the hither side of famine; and 
the complete inter-relations of modern 
industry make it imperative that every 
contributing agency should be an un- 
failing source of supply. 

The best means of rendering indus- 
trial conditions more stable and pro- 
tecting the public against privation 
an suffering is not yet apparent. One 
thing, however, seems clear, namely, 
that the problem has its social, as well 
as its economic, side. Comparatively 
speaking, the Pennsylvania miners 
were not ill-paid. Their main trouble 
was not that they were underpaid, but 
that they wasted their earnings in vic- 
ious living. And with the increase of 
vice went a corresponding decrease in 
the earning power of the men. For 
several years past the operators have 
complained of a decline in individual 
efficiency. The miners, whether uo- 
ing piece-work or working for a daily 
wage, showed the same inclination to 
loaf. Under these circumstances an 
increase In wages or a shortening of 
hours simply meant increased oppor- 
tunities for the indulgence of injur- 
ious habits. 

That the miners had prievances can-. 
not be denied. On the other hand it 
is equally true that the operators had 
grievances. As usual, public sym- 
pathy was on the side of labour, aiding 
the strikers in their work of obstruc- 
tion, and frequently encouraging them 
to acts of violence. This public sym- 
pathy has come to be an important fac- 
tor in industrial conflicts, and strike 
leaders count on it in their work of 
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coercing capital. Public sympathy, 
however, may sometimes be found on 
the Wrong side, and in such eases is 
largely responsible for the lawlessness 
and yiolence which usually character- 
ize strikes. 

Among the principals in the great 
strike, Mitchell probably stood first in 
generalship, originality and_ self-pos- 
session. He commanded a ragged reg- 
iment, and could count on nothing so 
much as on the fickleness and uncer- 
tainty of his followers. But he saw 
that so long as he could feed these men 
he was tolerably sure of their keeping 
in line. And so it proved. The min- 
ers held bravely out until the mine 
owners agreed to arbitrate; and in case 
arbitration had been steadily refused, 
would probably be holding out still. 

Up to the present the community 
seems to have cried cut for legislation 
against the operators. [ven the her- 
oic remedy of expropriation has been 
seriously proposed. But as a matter 
of fact, legislation should begin at the 
Other end. At present the unions are 
not legally responsible bodies. They 
Cannot be compelled to keep any agree- 
ment, and hence the reluctance of pro- 
bfietors to break with labour. Busi- 
ness relations between a responsible 
and an Irresponsible party could hard- 
ly be expected to be satisfactory. A 
hecessary step, therefore, would seem 
to be to make the unions as responsible 
for the fulfilment of all contracts as 
Owners are at present. At all events, 
the community cannot afford to stand 
idly by and allow the vagaries of a 
blind strife to threaten the well-being, 
and even the existence, of its members. 
The natural Co-ordination of things 
May give promise of a solution of the 
difficulties involved, but it is within the 


-Tather than normal. 
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sphere of legislation to hasten that eo. 
ordination. 


The past few years have witnessed 
a Wave of Prosperity unprecedented in 
the history of Canada. The immense 
possibilities of the Canadian West have 
been revealed in a series Of record- 
breaking Crops. Investment of Capi- 
tal has been stimulated in many lines, 
and the latest expression of this actiy- 
ity is the Grand Trunk Pacific project. 
The relation which the proposed line 
is to bear to the Grand Trunk system 
is not clear. The new road, however, 
will form in some sense a Pacific ex- 
tension of the G.T.R. The western 
division will run to the northward of 
the Canadian Pacific line, opening up 


the Peace River country, and the high 
Price of C.V.R. stock wil] no doubt 


gild the stock of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific. The original promoters, there- 
tore stand to win, whoever else may 
lose. The ultimate value of the stock 
Will depend upon the future of West- 
ern Canada; and though that future 
seems assured, it would not be safe to 
base an estimate on present conditions 
alone. With respect to the productive 
area of the West, great difference of 
opinion exists as to its actual extent 
and value. That it is vast and valu- 
able may be admitted, but it is possible 
to exaggerate. Again, it must be re- 
membered that the characteristic c¢lj- 
Mate of the West is dry, and therefore 
the past few years are exceptional 
Nothing iS Surer 
than that the country will, in the near 
future, experience a return to usual 
Climatic conditions, with a correspond- 
ing falling off in production. It thus 
becomes a question whether during a 
series of lean years there will be room 
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for a second transcontinental line. It 
is true there is an outcry for increased 
transportation facilities, and on the 
strength of this it is argued that there 
should be a second line to cope with 
. Western traffic. Yet, this argument 
loses some of its force when it is re- 
membered that congestion of traffic on 
the C.P.R. occurs only once a yeal, 
and then ouly for a short period. The 
managers of the road therefore refuse 
to encumber themselves with rolling 
stock which during nine months of 
the year must lie idle. If the farmers 
of the West could hold their gratn for 
a few months (increased elevator ac- 
commodation would make this posst- 
ble), the present line could handle the 
traffic of the country with ease. There 
is no doubt, however, that the idea of 
a second road is exceedingly popular, 
and if the present season of prosperity 
holds long enough, Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific stock will find plenty of eager pur- 
chasers. 


HE Kingston theatre-goers, who 
‘| availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the production of 
“A Daughter of Hamilcar,” at the 
Grand Opera House, on Wednesday, 
the Lith inst., enjoyed one of the best 
performances that have visited the city 
this season. ‘Phere was just one ele- 
ment that might have been improved 
and that was the number of spectators. 


It seems unfortunate, and in some re- 


spects unaccountable, that when a per- 


formance of such a high order of merit 
visits our city it should not be greeted 
by a crowded house; and especially 
does this seem the case when one con- 
siders what crowds almost fought for 


even standing room when other attrac- 


tions (some of them vastly inferior) 
held the boards. As it was, the house 
was only fairly well filled, the floor be- 
ing comfortably taken while upstairs 
Was only moderately patronized. 

But if the crowd was not large it 
was at least appreciative, and frequent- 
ly an exceptionally clever piece of act- 
ing received deserved applause. The 
time and scene in which the events re- 
presented took place transported the 
audience back to the ancient city of 
Carthage as it stood about the year 
245 B.C. The play was admirably 
staged, and the scenery was most elab- 
orate and expensive, while the cos- 
tumes were beautiful and historically 
correct. The acting could scarcely be 
improved upon. Each character seem- 
ed to have a perfect appreciation and 
mastery of his or her role. Of course 
the interest of the play centred in the 
leading dramatis persona, Blanche 
Walsh as Salammbo, whose devotion 
to her native city, Carthage, was a 
conspicuous feature of the plot. The 
predominant note throughout was that 
of tragedy, but the winsome ways of 
Hannibal, the youthful brother of Sal- 
ammibo, relieved the tension and pro- 
voked an occasional] laugh. 

Limitations of space prevent us from 
reviewing any of the interesting and 
dramatic situations involved, much as 
we should like to do so. In conclu- 
sion we can only say that when the 
curtain had fallen on the closing scene 
and the orchestra had elicited from 
their imstruments the familiar strains 
of the national anthem, several hun- 
dred people could be seen passing ott 
of the brilliantly lighted theatre and 
wending their way slowly homewards, 
highly delighted with the evening’s 
entertainment. 
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Four Specials in Kid Gloves! 


75c.—Ladies: one | 
Paris points jin 

$!.—Ladies’' 2 pp genuine French Kid in Steacys’ Snec- 
ialand Marcelle brands; colors—Tans, Browns, Greys, 
Pearls, White, Black, 


arge pearl button, pique sewn, 
all modish colors. 


$1.25.—Steacy’s Very Special, every fashionable 
color, extra value. 





$1.35.—Alexandre’s{ every color in three Styles, wear guaranteed. 


3 
The Student’s Laundryman 


HONG LEE 


Like your trade goot. Leave your address and 
John will call for washee. 


LAUNDRY, 338 PRINCESS ST., KINGSTON. 


WE ARE 


EZE 


On Collars and Cuffs. 
Linen lasts longer when 
We wash it. We are 


post graduates at this | 
business. 


Imperial Laundry Co., 


F. J- MCARTHUR, Manager- 
Telephone 302. 


= LOCKETT SHOE STORE 
<F GOOD BOOTS 4t LOW PRICES 





Young Man 












The day of cheap insurance 
will be past for you in a few 
years, Why not write for rates 
to-day to one of Canada's strong- 


est companies, 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office, Toronto 
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~ Full Dress Suits a Sais 


i CARROLL & CO..,| 


a 





Merchant 230 Princess W 
Tailors { Street We 
WW 
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Standard Bank of Canada| T. H. FERGUSON 


KINGSTON. 
Capital paid up - $1.000,000.00 
Reserve Fund - - 850,000.00 
Total Assets - $13,120,562.67 


Savings Bank Department. Interest 
Allowed. 
Drafts and Cheques cashed, on all parts of the 
world. 


W. D. HART, MANAGER. 


Dr. O Wilmot Daly 


Dental Surgeon. 


129 PRINCESS ST., KINGSTON. 


157 Princess Street, Kingston. 





A.W WINNETT, L.D.S., D.D.S. 
DENTIST. 


Post Graduate In Crown and Bridgework, 


PRINCESS AND WELLINGTON STS, 
Over Johnston's Jewelry Store, 





rr 
(rr 


Che Ceading udertaker and 


Furniture Manulacturer 
Established 1854 


Y Jewelry Store, 15% Princess Street, is head- 
[ W Coates quarters for Queen’ S$ pins, Crest pins and class 
: : Pins ; any year pin made to order ; 
‘Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pens,’ ete, 


now in stock. 


(Successor to R. H. Toye) 


Bread and Cake Baker, Groceries, 
Fruit and Confectionery. 


CATERING 


| TO AT HOMES & PARTIES | mr. F. HAMBROOK 


"Phone 300 





Conducted under the 
Persona! eee 











318 King St., Kingston. 


GRAND 
OPERA HOUSE 


TUESDAY, DEC. 30th 


Tne Great Drury Lane Theatre, London, 
Dramatic sensation, 


The Great Ruby 


A play of many Startling climaxes, 

For two years this attraction was the un- 
questioned dramatic triumph of England's 
Capital. 


Prices 25, 50 and 75c. 








Box Seats, $1.00. 


’'o4 pins 





QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY ;QURNAL. 


Symons a Fes 


DAtch 
Wy Limbury Symons 


45 Fovonto Stree’ 


Toninge 


CATERING EXGLUSIVELY TO STUDENT TRADE 
eT" 18 Meng Nee oe oe oles 
men who pay their way through school 
by their own efforts. The prone: on L. J. hot ; MAS 
the sale of Kilburn Views and Saturn Scopes , 
probably keep a larger number in the various 
schools than any and all other similar lines 
put together. The superiority of the goods, 
the straight, legitimate manner in which they 
- are sold, and the exceptionally strong support 
which the management gives its men, acconnt 
for its great popularity among the student 
ody 33 


Representing 





Kilburn Views and Saturn | 
"Scopes 

50-54 BAY STREET, TORONTO 

STUDENTS INVITED TO SOMMUNICATE WITH US 


DEPARTMENT OF CROWN LANDS. 
- . ONTARIO. -. . 


Magnificent Opportunities for Investment in 
Mining, Lumbering, — 
Farming. 


For Information concerning the Resources of Ontario ip 
Farm, Forest or Mine, write 


OF C 
HON. E. J. DAVIS commssionea oF CROWN LaNns, 
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Che Stone Rethod 


1S a system of exercise which requires 
ee no apparatus, and only to to 20 min- 
utes time each day, in your own room, just 
before retiring. Dvces not overtax the 
heart. Systematically follow our instruc- 
tions and we promise you a fine, strong, 
well-developed physique, and good health. 
All ages—s to 85 years—are alike benefited. 
WOMEN receive as much benefit from The 
Stone Method as men. We are the only 
instructors of prominence who pay § ecial 
attention to instruction of women an chil- 
dren. Mrs. Ellen Walker, who has charge 
of this department, has had an extensive ¢x- 
perience, and alone opens and answers let- 
tersof a private nature. Address confiden- 
tial letters: ** Mrs. Ellen Walker. care 
The Stone School.”’ 


__»| 24-Page Booklet FREE 


with photos from life =. 








he 





yw have prepared one for men and one 
oe for women, which contain many 
photos from life, showing what others have 
accomplished by Ihe Stone Method, and 
what you may accomplish if you will. We 
are glad to send them FREE. 


Che Stone School of Physical 
- Culture. 
1785 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


SS aes 
STUDENTS! 


For Christmas we carry a very pretty stock 
of holiday gifts, French stagware, real ebony 
Purses and perfumes. The best English 
and American chocolates. 


Taylor’s the Students’ Drag Store 


124 PRINCESS STREET, SuccessortoE.c. Mitchel! 


sent Ensravins 
he AY OMMIMION Compan, 
Photo Engravers 


94 Adelaide St. East. 


(Snowden Chambers) 


British American Hotel and 
Hotel Frontenac 
Kingston, Ont. 








Coronto 
F. WATTS, Mer- 


RATES, $2 ro $3 E. McINTYRE, Mar, 


THE STUDENTS’ TAILOR 


See his Goods and get his prices before 
Purchasing elsewhere. 


T. LAMBERT, Metchat Tailor 





North American Lif 
lm a ee 
unexcelled financial position of the 


ss [#2 

nee toorth American Life, its large sur- 
pa » Its handsome dividends, its liberal poli- 
see its promptness in paying all legiti- 
rae ai make ita most desirable company 
a eee and policy holders. Students 
ne er require assurance or who are look- 
ae , r Se employment during the hol- 
oo » Will do well to write to the North Am- 
7 an Life, Head Office 112-118 King St. 

est, Toronto. yy HARPELL, B.A. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


a 
Electrical Contractors 





Dealers in Electric Supplies of 


Every Description. 


Estimates Furnished. 


79 Princess St, 


KETCHUM & CO'Y 


The Largest Sporting Goods Store in Canada 


Footballs, Football Jacke 
, ts, Fo 
Boots, Head Harness, Suspensoriese ora 


Clubs Outfitted. Estimates and prices furnished 
KETCHUM & CO, 104 4106 Bank street 


N.B.—Catalogue of Fall and OTTAWA. 
and Wi 
about ready. Send a post card foreng mneen 


BOOT & SHOEMAKER 
Repairing Promptly Attended To. 


PRINCESS ST. 


° 
PPOSITE HOAG'S DRUG STORE 


nn 
PATTERSON & HEWARD 


STAMP ENGRAVER 
BRASS aN MAKERS Acne 
INUM STAMPERS 
MACHINE NAME PLATES 
40 West Wellington St., Toronto, Canada 


_J. HISCOGK. 


FRUITS, - CONFECTIONERY, - OYSTERS 


Agent for the Niagara District Fruit Growers’ 
Association, 
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Phat aeageap deeb PEERS bog eee 


LAIDLAW 
ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


| ILLUSTRATORS | 








PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 
HALF-TONE ZINC ETCHING 


AND 


COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY, ETC. 
—————————_——_——¥[=_====_*_=_=T—T_ 
SPEEDY, NEW AND ECONOMICAL 
PROCESSES 


Beeb bb oFoehe fob ofoce hocfongo ofa cho ahe ae oho che ahecgoote 


PER PR pb beh beh ebecbeheebbeeboee bp he fecdeebgeed 








383 King St. West, 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
sboobesbosbesfoabeateedecdeccocbeolosleofendefenteate ct: ebecesfeofecfoots oe 


Bn oe ofa ee fo oo of nfo fe eGo nfe ofoehe ake oho sfoodooge he f+ 


sfeefoofoege obo cfonfecfeofeahonge 


Boys! Have You Tried 


MILO 


MANUFACTURED By 


G. A. McGOWAN, 


KINGSTON, 


PRINTING! 


For Queen's University Students a 
Speciaity 





ONT. 








a 


| 
Jackson D print 
190 Wellington St. Phone 465 


45 
The Vast Army of 


Dip-no-mores 





LE Waterman Co 


173 Broadway,NewYork 12 Golden Lane,Londor 


R. J. MCDOWALL 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ALL USICAL —_—ON 
or !YRERCHANDISE =AS*... 


Everything the best in its line. Pianofortes, 
Organs, Cash Registers, the Famous « Emp ire” 
Sewing Machine, Type Writers, Band inevuments 


471 PRINCESS STREET, KINGSTON,ONT. 
CAPE VINCENT, N.Y. 


Agents Wanted. 


QUEEN’S TEXT BOOKS 


Students will save money by buying their Text 
Books, Exercise and Note Books, at the Corner 
Bookstore. A complete stock of Text Books in all 
years and departments of study. Fountain Pens 
from se. to #3. College note paper with crest and 


Correspondence Solicited. 





envelopes to match. 
KF. NISBET, scs.ceers: 


Corner Princess and Wellington Streets, 
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Educational Department Calendar 










December - 


1. Last day for appointment of School Aud- 
itors by Public and Separate School 
Trustees, 

Municipal Clerk to transmit to County In- 
spector statement showing whether or 
not any county rate for Public School 
purposes has been placed upon Collec- 
tor’s roll against any Separate School 
supporter. =f 

9. Returning Officers named by resolution 
of Public School Board. 

Last day for Public and Separate School 
Trustees to fix places for nomination of 
Trustees. 

10. County Model Schools Examination begin, 


13. Local assessment to be paid Separate 
School Trustees. 


15. County Model Schools close. 

” Municipal Council to pay Secretary-Treas- 
urer of Public School Boards all sums 
levied and collected in township. 

County Councils to pay Treasurer of High 
Schools, 
17, Written Examinations at Provincial Nor- 
mal Schools begin. 
Practical Examinations at Provincial Nor- 
mal Schools, 
22. High Schools first term, and Public and 
Separate Schools close. 
Provincial Normal Schools close (Second 


Session). 
25. CHRISTMAS Day. 
Last day for notice of formation of new 


school sections to be posted by Town- 


ship Clerk. . 
High School Treasurer to receive all mon- 


eys collected for permanent improve- 
ments. 

New Schools and alterations of School 
boundaries go into operation or take 
effect. . . 

By-law for disestablishment of Township 
Boards takes effect. 

. Reports of Principals of County Model 
Schools to Department, due. 

Reports of Boards of Examiners on Third 
Class Professional Examinations to De- 


partment, due. 


31. Annual meetings © 


Schools. . 
Protestant Separate School Trustees to 


transmit to County inspector names 
and attendance during the last preceding 


six months. : 
Trustee’s Reports to Truant Officer, due, 


ities, towns and 
Auditors’ Reports of cities, tov 
incorporated villages to be published by 
Trustees, 


f Public and Separate 


tion Papers for past 
arawell Publishing 
Toronto, 


N.B.—Departmantal Kramind 
years may be obtained from the € 
Company, No. 30 Adelaide Street, by 
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RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Great International Route between the East 


and West. The Favorite Route to 


Boston, New York, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Quebec, Peterboro, 
Toronto, Niagara Falls, Chicago 


And all other points in the United States and 
Canada. Special Rates to Cricket, Lacrosse, Base 
Ball, Hockey, Curling, Football and other organ- 
ized clubs. Reduced Rates to Students for Christ- 
mas and Easter Holidays. 


§@" For full information apply to 


J. P. HANLEY, G. T. BELL, 


Kingston, Gen. Pass. and 
City Agent. Ticket Agt., Montreal. 


Cha Gheil! Cha Gheil ! 
Cha Gheil ! 


yr the big Novelty Store and see 

the display. The newest, nob- 
biest and most up-to-date candy count- 
erin the city. 68 varieties to choose 
from. See the swell lines that we 
show at Ioc. and 20c. a pound, just 
about one half the usual price. 





We make a specialty of stationery 
and Toilet Requisites, 


Woods’ Fair 


9 Big Stores: 


London (2 stores), Guelph, Brant- 
ford, Woodstock, Stratford, St. 
Thomas, Belleville and Kingston. 
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LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIF E 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


This Company transacts life insurance ex 
Invested Funds, : : 
Annual Income, Z = : 
Claims paid during igor, - 2 
Endowments matured and paid rgor, 


Clusively. 


$8, 200,000.00. 
I,700,000.00. 
550,000.00. 
I'00,000.00. 


In 10 years the Premium income has increased $500,000.00 and the in- 
vested funds have doubled. Deposit with Dominion Government for the se- 
curity of Canadian policy holdres exceeds $2,000,000.00. It IS a progressive 
up-to-date company paying ninety per cent. of its earnings to policy holders on 


the with profit plan. Forty years doing business in Canada. Nearly $5 .000, - 
000.00 of new business is written aunually. 


PRUDENT -- PROSPEROUS — PROGRESSIVE 
Head Office ;-COMPANY’S BUILDIN G, MONTREAL, 


Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal,--Chairman Canadian Board. R.B. Angus, Esq., Vice-Chairman 
Directors,—E, L. Pease, Esq., H. Stikeman, Esq., Charles M. Hays, Esq., GC. R. Hosmer, Esq. 
B. Hal. Brown,—Manager for Canada. Mills & Cunningham,—General Agents, Kingston. 


E. J. REID, Special Agent, Kingston, 


N.B.—This year, 1902, will be the close of the Quinquennium. 


The Rathbun! A Good Record 
Company 


DESERONTO, ONT. 


Manufacturers of Doors, Sash, Blinds and all 
descriptions of Wooden Building Materials, Rail- 
Denies, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, Posts. 

ealers in Coal, Salt, &c. Sole Sales Agents of the 


Canadian Portland Cement Company. Manufac- 
turers of the best cements. 











A. CHADWICK, KINGSTON AGENT. A Gold Miner Says: 
Th ec Ba f i nte ‘“* Your engine hax been runniug day 
y O U and night for over three years (equal to 
lll seven years regular work)and during thet 
time we have never lost a minute through 
any defect in the engine, and haye never 
expended a dollar in repairs, It is still 
running noiselessly and without vibration. 


Robb Engineering Co’y, 
Limited, Amherst, N.S. 


Railway 


New Short line for Tweed, Napanee, 
Deseronto and al local points. 


Train leaves City Halt Depot at 4 p.m. 
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Upper and Lower School. Separate Junior Resi. 
dence, Boys prepared for Universities and Business, 


+ 
Residential and Day School for Boys. TORONTO : Rev. D. Bruce Macdonald, M. A., Principal. 
et ena 
~ | ST. MARGARET’S COLLEGE 


i : TORONTO 


ST. ANDREW'S COLLEGE 





A RESIDENTIAL AND 


DAY- 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A Full Academic Course, 
A Full Musica! Course, 
A Full Art Course, 

A Full Elocution Course, 
A Full Domestic Science Course. 
A Full Course jn Physical Culture, 





A re 


the Study of Music. 


Students prepare for University Examination in Music. 


MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., 


Lady Principal. Director. 


AND MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Before Buying a Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, Violin, Flute, Cornet or any other Musical Instrument 


EXAMINE THE “IMPERIALS © 


THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED. 
If your dealer don 








‘tearry them write us direct. Try the Imperial Strings for all stringed instruments 


WHALEY, ROYCE & CO. 


(LIMITED.) 
WINNIPEG. MAN. (Catalogues on Application.) TORONTO, onr. 





, ; iness Coll 
Kingston Business College CO., Ltd. nant Strong, business Conleees under. one 


* Management, 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO kind in Canada. 


wie le 2 Write for information to 321 Queen Street, 
Dominion Business College, Kingston, Ont Confederation Life Building, 
TORONTO, ontanio. Toronto, Canada. 
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TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


DR. EDWARD FISHER, Musical Director. 


Affiliated with the University of Toronto and Trinity Uni- 


versity. The best Equipment and Facilities and 
strongest Faculty in Canada, Pupils 
may enter at any time. 


SCHOOL OF LITERATURE and EXPRESSION 


MRS. INEZ NICHOLSON-CUTTER, Principal. 
Calendars and Syllabus Free. 





Established 1844. Telephone 347 


SPANGENBURG, 


347 KING STREET. 


JEWELER AND SILVERSMITH 


Medals, Class Pins, Etc. made to order. College 
Crest Pins, College Crest Cuff Links, 
Waterman’s ideal Fountain Pens. 


Diamond Setting 


Watches repaired and adjusted | | 
do fine engraving 


by skilled workman. 





afoegongonge cfoofocfoogeobocfecfoofe ofocfoobe fe obsofeofeobeofsofsofe obs of ofe obs ake 
ESTABLISHED 1853. ‘* 


G. BOOTH &:SON, 


DOCTORS? 
BRASS PLATE 
SIGNS 


Also RUBY GLASS SIGNS 


— 


21 ADELAIDE STREET WEST 
TORONTO 
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Queen’s Graduates Wanted 


T° purchase Laureating Hoods. For man 
years we have furnished the successful sty- 
dents because we suit, fit, and sell at low prices, 
We also make to order, on short notice, Uni- 
versity or Pulpit Gowns (wool or silk) from $2.25 
to $50.00 each, and ship to any address, 





Princess & Bagot Sts, 


Crumley Bros.,Cor- 


HEADQUARTERS FOR STUDENTS’ FURNISHINGS 





Sir J. G. Bourinot’s Canadian Manual of Pro. 
cedure at meetings of Municipal Councils, 
Shareholders and Directors of Companies, 
Synods, Conventions, Societies and Public 
Bodies generally, with an introductory re- 
view of the rules and usages of Parliament 
‘that govern public assemblies in Canada, 
by J.G. Bourinot, C.M G., LL.D, D.C.L., 
D.L., Clerk of the H of C. Price, cloth 
$3.00 | hf-cf. $3.75, or ‘‘ Citizen's Edition,”’ 
omitting only the portion that refers to 
Municipal Councils and Church Synods. 
Boards 5o0c., Cloth $1.00. Just the book for 
literary societies For sale by booksellers, 
or address 


The Carswell Company, Limited, Toronto 





SMOKE 


Paul’s Special Mixture 


10c. PER PACKAGE. 
TINS 25c. per + lb. 
TINS soc. per 4 Ib, 
Smoke "STUDENT ” Cigar 
For Sale only at | 


W. J. PAUL, 70 Princess Street. 
Hotet Randolp KINGSTON, ONT. 


J,S, Randolph, Prop. 


Steam Heated throughout and Perfectly Lighted, 
Rates according to Location, Modern Sample Rooms. 











In the Centre of Business, Ne N@ Ng 
R. E. SPARKS, D.D.S., L.D.S., M.D. 
DENTIST 


Special attention paid to 


2301, Pri Street 
Oral Deformities Le Princess 


Kingston, Ont. 





Francis H. Chrysler, KC, C. J. R. Bethune Frank B, Proctof 


CHRYSLER & BETHUNE, 
BARRISTERS & SOLICITORS, 


Parliamentary, Supreme Court and Departmental Agents 
Cable Address, “CHRYSLER " 


Pt lyse ei rine 


JOHN MUDIE, B.A. 
BARRISTER SOLICITOR, ETC. 
Teiephone 453 Office : 89 Clarence St., Kingston, Ont 
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“HILLCROFT” ACADEMY 


KINGSTON, ONT. 


A RESIDENTIAL and DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


SUCCESSFUL, STUDENTS 


ALL WEAR 
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LITERATURE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Le value of good literature 
consists in its subtle en- 
largement of our whole 
nature, in sharpening the 
powers of observation, 
widening the sympathies, 
clearing the thought, 

deepening the affections, and purify- 

ing and exalting the sense of rever- 
ence. Value, also, of a more direct 
and valuable kind, it has, in enabling 
us to know something of the daily do- 
ings of one of the foremost nations, 
and in expressing ourselves intelligent- 
ly in speech or writing. But not for 
these subordinate reasons alone, good 
cnough though they are, should more 
time and attention be spent upon our 
literature; but on the ground that it 
contains, not perhaps for every pupil, 
but certainly for many of them, the 
clearest, fullest, most attractive, and 

“ompelling picture of what is best in 

the world, For a child to get its hand 

On such a treasure is in a very real 

"ense to guarantee its future, to give 

It the best chance for the most endur- 

Ing kind of enjoyment, to make him 

know What life really is, and to estab- 

lish his faith in the goodness of the 

Divine Being, 

T have no intention of underestimat- 

& the literature of other languages, 





in 


(A pauper read before the Inspectors at the meeting of the Ontario 
Educational Association, April, rgez.) 


Which are broadly of the same value 
to the young people who speak them 
as ours is for us; only that the limita- 
tion of the subject excludes all refer- 
ence to foreign literatures, ancient and 
modern, except incidentally to trans- 
lations. If any child has the Oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a knowledge of 
I*renech or German, it would be a Niis- 
take not to seize it, but the mother 
tongue first—yes, first the mother fon- 
gue, because the art of speech and hear- 
ing comes before the art of reading, and 
the child should be well out on the 
broad highway of English literature 
before he is able to read at all. 
A. 

But it may be well in the very first 
place to seek to be convinced afresh 
that an acquaintance with English lit- 
erature is a necessary part of a public 
school education. If belief is strong 
on that point, it will not be difficult, I 
think, to discover means. | 

That English literature 1s necessary 
for the edification of children is the 
dogma I wish to advocate, and by 
means of a series of illustrations drive 
home. 

(1) The wide literature which is 
concerned with nature, for instance, is a 
splendid means for inspiring a child 
with a love of natural objects. The 
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picture on the wall or in the hook is 
not to be despised ; indeed it is deplor- 
able that the pictures in our reading- 
books are so wretched, and the walls 
of our school-rooms so hare. Proper- 
ly selected pictures work very power- 
fully, though insensibly, on the child’s 
mind. But in literature, prose and 
poetry, especially if supplemented by 
good pictures, the child is brought into 
contact with the world of nature, and 
always in a way to draw out its sym- 
pathies. Nursery rhymes are an in- 
dispensable beginning, T am persuaded, 
embodying, as they do, a profound and 
vet simple outlook on the world of na- 
tural things, and indirectly leading a 
child to love these things and treat 
them in the right way. Even sad 
rhymes, like Cock Robin, purify and 
enlarge the child’s feelings. Nurserv 
jingles, then, begin the process of edu- 
cation by which the child passes out 
of the smaller into the larger world. 
Foolish as they seem to be, their folly 
is the folly of love and joy, not the fol- 
ly of ignorance, and they make a good 
foundation for subsequent scientific 
study. Of course in these merry 
verses animals are made to speak like 
human beings, and Ernest Sefon- 
Thompson has rejected that plan of 
portraying the animals’ mind. But it 
does not materially concern us here as 
to the method employed, whether it be 
that of Seton-Thompson or that of 
Kipling, the great thing is that by dif- 
ferent roads different writers arrive at 
the same goal, namelv, to awaken in 
the young a cor dial and intimate inter- 
est in all living things. 

(2) Now very soon, indeed, litera- 
ture in the stricter sense of the word can 
come to the assistance of the nursery 
tale. Tong before the child can read for 
himself, or read only with labour, it 


should be familiar with such a beauti- 
ful poem as Blake's “Little Lamb, who 
nade thee?” and many other similar 
wonderful object lessons, so that its 
heart may be right before it needs ex- 
pressly to think and know. This pro- 
cess of building up the pupil’s sym- 
pathy really never stops and is of the 
widest application. The power of true 
poetry here is of the most curious and 
far-reaching kind even for adults. We 
are all able, for example, to enjoy to 
some degree, the delightful scenery of 
merry old England, its hedge-rows and 
spring flowers, although we may never 
have seen the land with our bodily 
eves. The daffodil, in full bloom at 
the present moment in our hot-houses, 
has already put on all its glorious ar- 
ray in the open air in the home of our 
fathers, daffodils, says Shakespeare, 

That come before the swallow dares, 

and take 

The winds of March with beauty. 

(Winters Tale, IV., 3.) 

Talk of the magic Eastern carpet which 
was able to transport you in a trice to 
distant shores; there is no magic to 
equal that of the poet’s wand, which - 
is able in the twinkling of an eye to 
unload the spoils of these shores at 
our very feet. Surely it is a great 
matter, even from this simple point of 
view, to have the little ones grow up to 
be citizens of the whole empire, even 
though it be their lot to live in its re- 
motest corner. 

(3) As the years pass the child begins 
more or less consciously to form ideals. 
The boy, who wants to be a man, is 
thinking in his own way of what a 
man is; and the girl, too, is forming 
her idea of what it is to be grown tp): 
At this stage literature has a decided 
though mainly indirect part to play. 
The time has come when biography 
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Org tight kind will prove a fascination, 
When the tale of heroism and adven- 
{ure will stir the blood like the sound 
Of a trumpet, and the sensitive vouth 
Will weep with sheer delight in the 
greatness of noble men and women. {t 
is fortunate for him if at this critical 
and formative period of his life he js 
not left to the uncertain gtidance of 
accidental reading or the spiced un- 
reality of the dime novel. Such poems 
as Browning's “Incident ot the French 
Camp.” “Phe Ride from Ghent. to 
Aix,” and “Tlerve Riel,” (which | 
wish T had time to read aloud to vou), 
many of Scott’s tales of heroism in 
prose and verse, and other stories of 
moving accident by flood and field, are 
his proper nutriment. From these 
the boy learns to play the man, when 
the danger may be of playing the cow- 
ard; he sees the great difference be- 
tween manliness and bluster, and 
the girl the vast gap between real and 
Spurious charm. The child has a com- 
Pelling vision of superhuman powers 
beckoning him to a worthy manhood. 
(4) Then, forI must hurry on, still 
later, ata time when he is about to enter 
the High School, and for a year or two 
afterwards, what a treasure is an ac- 
(Uaintance with Shakespeare, whose 
women, to select only one side of his 
varied work, are the most glorious as- 
Semblage ever convened within the 
Covers of a Single hook. A boy or girl, 
Whose mind has been imbued with 
Shakespeare’s ideal of woman, is not 
badly Prepared to face whatever tempt- 
ations may be in store. J] wish I could 
take time to draw even brief pictures 
oe Shakespeare's own matchless words 
of Perdita, the Winsome shepherdess, 
In the midst of her beautiful flowers, 
herself the fairest ; of modest Imogen, 
wandering over the Welsh mountains, 
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In quest of the harbour of Milford 
Haven, Where her husband was ex- 
pected to land, and asking her guide, 
“How far is it 
To this same blessed Milford? and by 
the way " 
Tell me how Wales was mace so hap- 
py, as 
T” inherit such a haven’; (Cym, ITT, 
os) 
of self-forgetful Miranda. prompted by 
plain and holy innocence to share in 
her lover's heavy labour , of the merry 
Beatrice, bound to laugh even when 
the tear stood in her eve; of Cordelia, 
whose sincere love for her father was 
“more richer than her toncue”’: of the 
stave and maidenly Portia, under- 
standing so well the nature of mercy 
as better than the throned monareh's 
crown ; of charming Rosalind, amongst 
the antique oaks of Arden, who 
“OF many parts 

By heavenly synod was devised 

QF many faces, eves and hearts 

To have the touches, dearest prized,” 
who, like other of Shakespeare’s beau- 
tifully feminine women, knew to pre- 
serve her modesty, though clad in the 
male attire of doublet and hose. No- 
thing startling, fantastic, or unnatural 
in any one of these women. In no 
line of Shakespeare concerning them 
is there to be found the hot breath of 
the modern sensational novel which so 
frequently blight’s all interest in life’s 
daily tasks. Everything here is pure, 
fresh, wholesome, and of consummate 
delicacy. Neither the boy or the girl, 
who loves these women of Shakes- 
Peare, will be apt, I think, ever to 
break a mother’s heart. 

(5) Lastly, let me observe that un- 
derlying all great literature there is a re. 
ligious lesson, which reaches the mark 
all the more effectually because it js 
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not obtruded, the lesson that envy, jeal- 
ousy, pride, hatred, lust, meanness, 
selfishness, greed, are not good and 
cannot establish themselves in men’s 
minds; and that what is true and right, 
however it may be obscured or sup- 
pressed for a time, will be acknowledg- 
edat last. Richard [11 and Macbeth 
may seem tobe successfulin gaining a 
throne by wickedness, lago in con- 
structing and carrying into effect his 
plot of villainy, but the success is ae 
- onthe surface, and its terrible failure 

disclosed, as manifestly as if “thou a 
weighed in the balance and found 
wanting” had been written on the wall. 
Such a conception, although not con- 
sciously grasped by the child, is yet 
vividly felt. and its influence will se- 
cretly make for sobriety and reverence. 
Here, too, I cannot suffer myself to 
dwell on the refining, chastening and 
subduing power of great tragedy, even 
for the pupil, whose chief, or indeed 
sole, conscious interest is in the mere 
tale. [It is marvellous how the plot, 
simple though it is, brings into the 
open light the secrets of the human 
heart and holds them up for inspection. 
léven the casual reader is not wholly 
oblivious to the fact that he, too, is in 
some way being judged, as well as the 
persons in the drama. In daily life 
we are, it may be, often at a loss to 
distinguish between what is really 
eood and what really evil, what noble 
and what ignoble, but in the unrolling 
drama of Shakespeare we find the clue 
to all mystery and confusion. There 
we have light ; there the superficial and 
base are seen in their exact propor- 
tions: no mawkish sentiment creeps in 
there: there is no evasion of the laws 
of life, no shirking the inevitable con- 
sequences of a deliberate choice. Yet 
even the tragic climax is understood to 


be beneficial, The surgeon’s knife 
heals while it cuts, and we close the 
last page of the story, fortified in our 
conviction that chastisement, however 
grievous it may seem to be, is after all 
but the other side of a love which never 
fails. 


In these tremendous revelations of 
the human mind there may be little 
direct reference to God or to what we 
commonly call religion; but none the 
less are we, as it were, taken behind 
the curtain and shown the judgment 
passed upon men, and rash indeed 
would he be who would maintain that 
in getting a direet look into this mys- 
terious chamber of justice and love 
we did not see the hand of the [ternal 
Spirit in whom all things subsist. 


B. 


(1) Before passing to ask how to 
teach English literature to public schoo! 
children, let me notice two false trends 
i our education here. There is a 
movement, more or less widespread, 
to introduce 
schools 


into. our elementary 
the direct study of abstract 
Now, such a 
movement rests on a misapprehension 
of the way in which the child's mind 
necessarily works. 


moral and social ideas. 


It can be inspired 
by a noble example long before it can 
take any interest in the abstract ethical! 
principle. “Phe child will love Santa 
Claus and Christ long before he can 
be interested in the ideas of love and 
self-sacrifice. Give the child en- 
thusiasms, faith, inspirations, hopes. 
ambitions ; give the little hero-worship- 
per a hero, and reflections and ideas 
will come in due season. The child's 
mind is something like a vast granary; 
in which many things, as yet only half 
understood, are stored away as food 
for future thought. Only it must be 
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PUY Care to fill this store-house with 
$00d food and not with poison, 

(2) There is another wrong trend, 
Which js perhaps the prevailing 
One amongst ourselves, to which 
l must refer briefly—and this is 
the view that the child is only 
a child, and that its mental nour- 
ishment should be quite different from 
that of grown people. 





It is only be- 
cause of such an opinion that many 
extracts im our public school! reading 
books could) possibly have found 4 
place there. 
straight 

“Learning’s full elare on weak-eyed 

ignorance” 
then it is “worse yet,” (as Browning 
savs), to 

“leave weak eyes to grow sand-blind 
Content with darkness and vacuity,” 

(Asolando, Development.) 

Yet we adopt this “worse” plan, 
when we place in our primary reading 
books prose and verse which are by 
srown people 

(3) The 


If it be wrong to turn 


regarded as childish, 


true view is always 
tO give the child the best,  re- 
Membering both the child's actual 


Mental state, and also that he 
IS father of. the man. So, in 


. 


reading Shakespeare to a boy, we need 
hot he concerned whether he under- 
Stands the moral and religious ideas 
interwoven with the plot; and yet it 
'S of extreme consequence that the 
"ight ideas should be there. He will 
not understand them, in any accurate 
sense of linderstand, yet is his mind 
deeply coloured by them. To look on 
@ beautiful picture or a fine building ts 
an education. The process is one of 
absorption, not of direct reasoning or 
tnderstanding, and our concern is that 
te sponge, which is the child’s kind, 
Shall absorb 800d things. 


I] 


Writers on this subject have long 
been familiar with the true method of 
education, Tn 1869, in MacMillan’s 
Magasine, Miss Yonge, in discussing 
children’s literature, recognized the 
child’s Capacity to apprehend and en- 
Jov imaginatively what lav beyond the 
scope of his purely intellectual faculty ; 
and a writer in the Ldinburgh Revie 
(Oct., 1901, p. 134 ), quotes her words 
With approval. The beauty of the plan 
Is that interest in. the animal world, 
ambition to be great and wood, belief 
that all's right with the world. because 
God's in His heaven, these feelings mix, 
so to speak, with the blood, before he 
comes to consider them reflectively ; 
and when he does come to consider 
them he is in no more danger 
of discarding them than Of  dis- 
carding the sun out. of the sky 


or his heart from his own breast. 
In this way, and perhaps in no 
other, the teacher may succeed in 


forming noble characters. Browning’s 

poem on Development, from which T° 

have quoted already may be adduced 

as supporting the whole contention. 

His words run as follows: 

Development. 

My father was a scholar and knew 
Greek. 

When I was five years old, I asked him 
once, 

“What do you read about ?” 

“The siege of Troy.” 
“What is a siege, and what is Troy 2” 
Whereat 

He piled up chairs and tables for a 
town, 

Set me a-top for Priam, called our cat 

—Helen, enticed away from home, (he 
said) 

By wicked Paris, who couched some- 
where close 

Under the footstool, being cowardly, 
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But whom—since she was worth the 
pains, poor puss— 

Towzer and Tray—our dogs, the At- 
reidai—sought 

By taking Troy to get possession of 

_ —Always when great Achilles ceased 
to sulk, 

(My pony in the stable)—forth would 
prance 

And put to flight Hector—our page 
boy’s self. 

This taught me who was who and what 
was what; 

So far I rightly understand the case 

At five years cld; A huge delight it 
proved 

And still proves—thanks to that in- 
structor sage, 

My father, who knew better than turn 
straight 


lLearning’s full flare on weak-eyed ig- 
noranice, 
Or, worse yet, leave weak eyes to grow 
sand-blind, 
Content with darkness and vacuity. 


It happened two or three years after- 
ward, 

That—I and playmates playing at 
Troy’s siege— 

My father came upon our make-be- 
lieve. 

“How would you like to read yourself 
the tale 

Properly told, of which I gave you 
first 

Merely such notion as a boy could: 
bear ? 

Pope, now, would give you the pre- 
cise account 

Of what, some day, by «int of scholar- 
ship 

Youll = hear—who 
Homer's very mouth. 

Learn Greek by all means, read the 


“Blind Old Man, 


knows ?—from 


Sweetest of singers’—tuphlos, which 
means ‘blind,’ 
Hedistos which means 

Time enough! 

Try, anyhow, to master him some day : 
Until then, take what serves for sub- 
stitute, 
Read Pope, by all means!” 
So I ran through Pope, 
Enjoyed the tale.” 

Browning goes on to describe how 
the boy passed from the English trans- 
lation to the original Greek and then 
tackled finally the theories of Wolf 
and others, who abolished Homer al- 
together, and how then, when grown 
up, he moralized on the plan pursued 
by his father :-— 

Suppose my childhood was scarce qual- 
ified 

To rightly understand mythology, 

Silence at least was in his power to 
keep: 

I might have—somehow—correspond- 
ingly | 

Well, who knows by what method, 
gained my gains, 

Been taught, by forthrights not mean- 
derings, | 

My aim should be to loathe, like Pel- 
ens’ son— 

A lie as Hell’s Gate, love my wedded 
wife 

Like Hector, and so on with all the 

rest. . 
Could not I have excogitated this 
Without believing such men really 

were ; 

That is--he might have put into my 
hand 
The “Ethics’? * * ¥* 


‘sweetest.’ 


The “Fethics,’: ’tis a treatise T find hard 

To read aright now that ny hair is 
grey 

And I can manage the orrginal. 
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“At five years old—how ill had fared 

Its leaves ! 

In this poem Browning says all that 
l have been seeking to say, and more, 
because he asserts not only that it is 
good for children even at five years of 
age to know something of Homer, but 
also that a way must be found. Now, 
in support of this demand for a way, 
and in order to test the merit of the 
idea [ conducted myself a series of ex- 
periments to which | take the liberty 
of briefly drawing your attention. 

Believing that all pupils in public 
schools understand what is read to 
them much better than they could un- 
derstand it if they read it or tried to 
read it for themselves, I prepared a 
portion of Shakespeare’s As you like it 
for a reading to cover about three- 
quarters of an hour and read the selec- 
tions to two Senior LV classes in King- 
ston public schools. The words were 
entirely Shakespeare’s, except only 
Where a brief explanation was requir- 
cd to bridge over the gaps. Immed- 
lately after the reading the pupils were 
asked to write out for themselves the 
Story of the play, and according to the 
teacher the little essays were exception- 
ally g00d and.clear. The ability to 
Write the essay proved that the pupil 
had intelligently followed the reading, 
although very few, if any of the pupils 
could have made much progress if 
they had attempted to read the work 
for themselves, 

I carried on the experiment in the 
Junior [Vv Class, reading to it an 
abridgement of Scott’s Lady of the 
ake, with results quite as satisfac- 
ory as before, proving that pupils at 
least one year away from the entrance 
“xamination could appreciate such long 
Poems as those of Scott. In this case 
the reading covered half an hour. 


t 


IS 


Once more, toa Senior III class was 
read Browning’s Pied Piper of Ham- 
elin, a Teading extending to perhaps 
twelve minutes, and even from this 
class vcry good written exercises ex- 
planatory of the story were receive]. 
Thus a class more than two years away 
from the entrance examination was 
able to derive benefit from great Eng- 
lish poetry, 

Let me supplement. these experi- 
ments by another and extremely inter- 
esting one carried on by a student of 
(Jueen’s University, when teaching in 
a county school in Renfrew. I give 
you his experience in his own words: 

Kingston, Ont, Feb. 21st, 1902. 

I had felt for some time that the 
public school afforded much greater 
opportunities for opening up the field 
of literature than teachers were ecner- 
ally aware of. Taking charge of an 
ungraded school in the spring of 1900 
! resolved to find out by experiment 
what progress could be made within a 
year towards developing a taste for 
good literature among the pupils, and 
leading them to read for themselves. 
It was an average country schoo! with 
a fifth class of five pupils. With the 
exception of some three of four famil- 
ies, the people of the section were al- 
most entirely ignorant of literature of 
any kind, so that the material to work 
on was as crude as could easily be 
found. 

The first requisite was, of course, a 
library in the school, so that the pupils 
might have access to the books at any 
time. Having secured a small sum of 
money, we selected first the books from 
which extracts are taken for the fourth 
and fifth readers, then a number of 
other books by the best authors, until 
we had a library of eighty-three books 


in all. One of the pupils was elected 
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as librarian for the term and the l- 
brary was managed within the school, 
on much the same principle as a public 
library. 

Our chief object was to teach the 
pupils to hke to read. This, we 
thought, could be best done by arous- 
ing an interest from the study of a sel- 
ection in their reader, that would lead 
them to read the remainder of the book 
from which the selection was taken. 
lor example, in the study of a “Scene 
from Ivanhoe,” we read in the fourth 
class passages from other parts of the 
book dealing with the character of 
Prince John and Locksley; also other 
passages of particular interest deserib- 
ing the customs of the time. Then | 
would refer them to certain passages 
to read for themselves for the next day, 
always giving them some clefinite ob- 
ject to keep in view while reading. In 
this way sufficient interest was aroused 
in nearly every case to lead some mem- 
bers of the class to read the book 
through. 

When the book was simple and not 
too long, as for example the ‘Christ- 
mas Carol,’’ | would refer to it a week 
or two beforehand, announcing when 
we would take it up for study, and 
would ask the scholars to read the 
book through, if possible, before that 
time, paying special notice to the de- 
velopment of Scrooge’s character. In 
this particular case all in the class read 
the book through and showed appre- 
ciative interest in discttssing the char- 


acter of Scrooge in the class after- 


wards. 

In the fifth class, ( continuation class, 
composed of pupils who have passed 
the entrance examination), there was 
more freedom and scope. Here, in 
most cases, some time previous to our 
study of any extract, | would give the 


pupils a very brief outline of the book 
from which the extract was taken, and 
ask them to read it for themselves. In, 

[ think, every instance, some of the 
class read the book through, and in a 
few cases four out of five pupils did so. 
In this way they read, among others, 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,” “The Tal- 
isman,” and “The Merchant of Ven- 
ice,” 

Besides these already mentioned, 
quite a number of other books from the 
library were read by pupils of the third 
class, as well as the fourth and fifth 
classes. Sometimes on Friday after- 
noon | would read extracts from a 
book, say, “Old Mortality,” or ‘West- 
ward Ho,” and perhaps give them at 
the same time a kind of outline sketch 
of the whole book. | would then re- 
commend those who were interested 
in it to get the book from the library 
and read it for themselves. In every 
case in which this was done, some of 
the pupils read the book afterwards. 

. On the whole, from the success of 
our experiment there during the year, 
I am quite convinced that the pupils of 
a public school are much more capable 
of learning to read and appreciate good 
literature, than teachers have hitherto 
been aware of; and that there is here 
all opportunity of opening up the world 
of literature to Many who must other- 
wise continue to live outside that 
world. 

Another valuable feature of this ex- 
periment was that many of the parents 
and young people of the section used 
to read the books that the children 
brought home, and in this way became 
more closely associated with, and more 
interested in the work of the school, 
besides the greater benefit derived dir- 
cetly from this reading (one family 
reading “Heroes and Hero-Worship,” 
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“Sesame and Lilies,” and even * Sartor 
esartys” me R.A. Witson. 
Vhis experiment of Mr. Wilson | 
Tepard as interesting and conclusive. 
Many of you will be able, | think, to 
find in your own practical experience 
confirmation of these facts. Only, my 
point now is to focus these scattered 
experiments and make them tell. 
idence, it is suggested that lenglish 
literature should be a detinite subject 
in public schools, aud especially in the 
three highest grades, and that the plan 
of reading aloud by the teacher should 
be enjoined. The teacher will be ben- 
chtted by this scheme, since no teach- 
er Cau with any degree of success read 
aloud what he has uot studied 
beforehand with considerable care. Lf 
the teacher is improved as well as the 
pupil, it will be a two-fold gain. 

But can the teachers do this work? 
Our answer is “Yes,” because they are 
already in part doing it, some of them 
entirely on their own initiative. Only 
it must be admitted that in ilaly cases 
the teacher's own knowledge is too 
meagre to allow of his prosecuting the 
Work to the full extent of his desire. 

lence, 1 am prepared to make a sec- 
ond Suggestion, namely that a greater 
amount of English literature should be 
required of second-class teachers. It 
'S nothing short of disgraceful that we 
should regard ourselves as giving the 
Public schoo] teacher sufficient equip- 
ment in English, if he has never been 
Tequired to Open Shakespeare. How 
can he be “xpected to teach intelligent- 
ly if he has studied nothing but Scott's 

Lay of the Last Minstrel”? In some 
collegiates, it is true, a large amount 
of English literature is read in a gener- 
al way, quite apart from the require- 
nents of the department. Principal 

llis has furnished me with a list of 


1 


the works read by pupils in the first 
three years in the Collegiate Institute 
of Kingston, and the defective stand- 
ard for second class 1s greatly atoned 
for by the outlined course (which | 
have here in my hands). But even 
more might be read, and certainly g 
larger amount critically studied. 

{ launch no general scheme of re- 
form in connection with our school] 
system, but confine myself rigidly to 
one special matter, namely, as to the 
means by which our public school pu- 
pils can be more generally awakened 
to an interest in good literature, and 1 
find the answer to that question in the 
two-fold suggestion: 

(a) That it be a regular part of the 
daily time-table for the teacher to read 
aloud from the acknowledged masters 
of English prose and verse those works 
or portions of works adapted to the 
child’s mental power, and 

(b) That the requirements in Eng- 
lish literature for second-class certifi- 
cates should be at least doubled, and 
should always include some work or 
works of Shakespeare. 


It was with much regret that we 
learned just after the Xmas vacation 
that Prof. McComb had left for Hali- 
fax, to take charge, for the present, of 
the work of Dr. Gordon, in System- 
atic Theology. One especial reason 
for our regret was that his absence in- 
volves the postponement of his series 
of Sunday evening addresses on “The 
Theology of the Nineteenth Century,” 
of which he had just delivered the in- 
itial number. However we hope to 
hear the other numbers when he re- 
turns. A more extended reference to 
the circumstances of his departure may 
be found in another column. 
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THE action of the Senate in arrang- 

ing for the early installation of 
Dr. Gordon, will be warmly approved. 
The authorities of the Presbyterian 
College, Halifax, where Dr. Gordon 
was Professor of Systematic Theol- 
ogy, showed their appreciation of his 
services by endeavoring to retain him 
in Halifax as long as possible. At an 
official meeting in December it was de- 
cided to release Dr. Gordon for the 
Queen’s Principalship the first of 
March, and this decision was given 
out to the press. In the meantime the 
Senate of Queen's had decided to pro- 
pose to supply Dr. Gordon’s work at 
Halifax, leaving him free to come 
here; and the telegram conveying this 
proposition reached Halifax only a lit- 
tle too late to effect the decision of the 
Board of the Presbyterian College. 
Subsequently the offer was accepted, 
and Dr. Gordon now announces his 
early arrival at Queen's. Dr. Mc. 
McComb will take Principal Gordon’s 
lectures at Halifax, leaving his flock 
here to roam at their own will through 


Church History and other delectable 
fields. ‘Lhis fresh disturbance of the 
programme for Theology 1s unfortun- 
ate, but the interests of the University 
as a whole have quite properly receiv- 
ed first consideration. And every one 
must have felt it to be a little incon- 
gruous that the Principal of Queen's 
should continue lecturing in a distant 
city to a single class, while a thousand 
students here were waiting for their 
chief. 
OLLIEGE spirit is strongly char- 
acteristic of the typical Queen’s 
student. College spirit implies loyalty to 
college institutions ; sympathetic inter- 
est in the fortunes of one's Alma Ma- 
ter, and a desire to maintain her dig- 
nity and reputation at home and 
abroad; and a sense of fellow-feeling 
among students. College spirit is, no 
doubt, the result of a combination of 
causes. A Principal great enough to 
influence university life strongly at all 
points, an able professorial staff, or- 
gatlizations which involve for students 
a community of interests, the necessity 
for making sacrifices for one’s college 
—all these and other conditions are 
causes of the growth of college spirit. 
There is first a danger that with the 
development of material resources the 
spirit of loyalty and unity may become 
weakened. ven the separation of the 
various faculties in different buildings 
may have a tendency to relax the old 
bond. Signs of wealth, too, give the 
impression, an impression perhaps un- 
consciously received, that the Univer- 
sity has now passed beyond the stage 
when sympathy and sacrifice are neces- 
sary. Such has been the course of 
feeling in many universities; and we 
need only point, by way of illustration, 
to the difficulty experienced by a sister 
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UNiversity, in the effort to raise funds, 
through the private benefactions of 
alumni and others, tor a Convocation 
Hall, Another Canadian University is 
casting about for some means of re- 
Viving the decadent spirit Of unity. A 
homely adage has it, that an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
Better seck to retain college spirit 
while we have it fresh and vigorous 
than allow it to die away through dis- 
union and neglect, and afterwards en- 
deavor by means of faculty caps, stu- 
dents’ clubs, evmnasia, and residences, 
to bring it back to life. 

Those who are desirous of preserv- 
ing’ and promoting the characteristic 
(Jueen’s spirit should seek to make the 
A.M.S. a true bond of union. The 
men who urged that it was desirable 
to have representatives from all the 
faculties in the executive were quite 
right. And regarding the higher of- 
fices in the gift of the society, it is 
Wise to pass them around, and so avoid 
making them the monopoly of any one 
faculty, Furthermore, if the A.M.S, 
is to be worth while, its deliberations 
Must receive a larger share of atten- 
tion than has been accorded recently. 
The elections over, the average student 
too often lapses into a state of indif- 
ference with reference to the business 
Of the society, the result being that for 
all practical Purposes College affairs 
would prosper as well in the hands ot 
4 general committee of a few repre- 
sentative men, as under the present 
form of administration. A student 
who is truly loyal to the University will 
seck to inform himself with regard to 
the course of things, and so be able to 
take an intelligent part in the deltber- 
ations of the society, More general 
discussion would not only be beneficial 
to the individual Student but would 


ny 


have a good influence in reducing the 
number of matters now referred to 
committees without anything like a 
thorough Canvass, 

But the AMS. is only one of a 
number of considerations in connec- 
tion with the matter of college spirit. 
()ther features wil] readily suggest 
themselves to those interested in main- 
taining what is so obviously necessary 
in the effort to realize university ideals. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Considering the delay in connection 
with the last issue of the JOURNAL, 
subscribers might well be excused for 
imagining the demise of the editors, 





We are gratified, but not surprised, 
to hear of the honour lately done Pro- 
fessor Shortt by the Canadian Club. 
Prof. Shortt was the guest of the 
Club on the evening of December oth, 
and addressed members and visitors 
for more than two hours on important 
commercial questions. The address 
Was an exceedingly able effort and 
elicited much applause. 





We take pleasure in acknowledging 
Professor Dyde’s article on Literature 
in Public Schools. Lovers of Shakes- 
peare will find this article worth while 
irrespective of its main theme. A list 
of Mr. Wilson's “library” will be fur- 
nished on application. 


We are indebted in this issue to Dr. 
J. R. Shannon for an interesting con- 
tribution under the heading “Queen's 
Men in New York.” Dr. Shannon, 
B.A,, ’85, M.D., 90, Queen’s, js prac- 
ticing medicine in Néw York. Ac. 
companying Dr. Shannon’s article was 
a list containing thirty-nine names of 
Queen’s men in New York. 


Is 


The reference to the New York So- 
ciety reminds us of the Queen’s club 
recently formed in Toronto. It is on 
the programme of the club to fit up a 
chapter-house in the city, where 
Queen’s men may always be sure of 
finding birds of their own feather. 
The club will be associated with the 
present Queen's Alumni Association of 
‘Toronto. | 


It is regretted that owing to an over- 
sight the last JouRNAL contained so 
few references to the festive season 
just closed. We hope that the omis- 
sion did not detract from the joys of 
Christmas reunions, and that home and 
mother and plum-pudding were more 
than sufficient to dispel any impres- 
sions of editorial ungraciousness. 


QUEEN’S MEN IN NEW YORK. 

HE sons of Queen’s who have lo- 

cated themselves in the great 
American metropolis and its vicinity, 
and who are organized under the name 
of “The New York Society of Queen’s 
University, Canada,” held their first 
annual dinner on the evening of De- 
cember 10, 1902, at the Crescent Ath- 
Ictic Club, Brooklyn, and the event 
passed off with success. The chair 
was occupied by Dr. John R. Shannon. 
the president of the society, and around 
the festive board were twenty-two 
Queen’s men and their guests. An 
‘nvitation had been sent to Professor 
N. F. Dupuis, acting-Principal of the 
University, who, unfortunately, was 
not able to be present, but sent a cour- 
teous telegram of erecting, Dr. James 
Douglas, the first president of the so- 
ciety, and now the president of the 
Canadian Society of New York, was 
also prevented from attending by un- 
avoidable absence from the city; but! 
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Dr. Wolfred Nelson, president of the 
New York Graduates Society of Me- 
Gill, supported the chairman on the 
right, while at the centre of the table 
sat Rev. Charles Cameron, favorite of 
all Queen’s men of a decade ago, and 
now the pastor of a prosperous Phil- 
adelphia church. The entertainment 
committee, consisting of Dr. Wm. H. 
Rankin, Dr. Jas. F. Kirk, and Dr. I’. 
H. Bermingham, provided a most ex- 
cellent dinner, which was thoroughly. 
enjoyed, after which the chairman of- 
fered the toasts “The King” and 
“President Roosevelt,” which were re- 
with honours. Dr. Shannon 
then made a short address, in which 
he made feeling reference to the late 
lamented Principal, gave some statis- 
tics of the University’s remarkable 
growth since Dr. Grant took the helm. 
hoping for a continuance of its success 
under Principal Gordon: reminded his 
hearers of the objects of their little 
society, and counted on their co-opera- 
tion in making a success of it, and 
closed by asking the company to drink 
a toast to “Good old Queen’s.” “Here’s 
to Good Old Queen’s” was then sung 


ceived 








with gusto, after which “Charlie” 
Cameron—as the boys insisted on call- 
ing him—arose and delivered the 


speech of the evening, referring in elo- 
quent language to the success of 
Queen’s men abroad, to the high qual- 
ities of mind and heart of the great 
Principal who has left us, and recall- 
ing with tender reminiscence many in- 
teresting events and names connected 
with his undergraduate days in King- 
ston. The guests gave Mr. Cameron 
a warm reception, and many were the 
stories that circulated around the 
board bearing upon some event, hum: 


er" or tragic, illustrating the carect 


lof Charlie Cameron in and around 
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Queen's. Dr. Nelson returned thanks 
for Pleasant allusions to McGill and a 
toast in its honour, and Mr. Geo. H. 


Ling, of Toronto University, did a 


similar duty on behalf of his Alma 
Mater. Dr. R. D. Freeman, a grad- 
uate of Trinity College, Dublin, who 
was present as a guest of the president, 
favoured the diners with two songs, 
“Father O'Flynn,” sung as only an 
Irishman knows how, and another, 
The members of the entertainment 
committee were toasted and voted “jol- 
ly good fellows,” and responded mod- 
estly. Dr. Wright gracefully repre- 
sented the ladies, and the evening’s 
festivities were brought to a close with 
the singing of ‘Auld Lang Syne.” 

The menu card was decorated with 
the University colours, the college 
cheer, and a verse of one of the late 
George Cameron’s poems: 


“Bring back once more the fruit and 
flower, 
The early morning glow, 
And give me for a single hour. 
The days of long ago.” 


It may not be inappropriate to add 
that the “New York Society of Queen’s 
University, Canada,” was organized at 
the call of the late Principal Grant in 
June, 1900, and that its objects are (1) 
to arrange for one or two gatherings 
of the Queen’s men in the greater New 
York and its Vicinity during each year 
for social intercourse, and (2) to as- 
Sist in some smal] way, from time to 
time, the work of the University. The 
society is still in its formative stage. 
but it is hoped in a very short time to 
have all the Staduates, alumni, and 
friends of Queen’s, in and around New 


York, enrolled and keenly interested in 
its welfare. ~ 


1g 
THE LATE PRINCIPAL MacVICAR, 
So fell the Christmastide upon 
the Presbyterian College, Mon- 
teral, for the Angel of Death had sum- 
moned its distinguished Principal in- 
to the presence of the Master of Life. 
With startling suddenness did the call 
come to him to cease from his earthly 
toil. Most pathetic is it to think of 
two of his students going to his room, 
and finding him sitting in his chair 
with the manuseript of the lecture they 
had been waiting to hear, opened and 
before him. But the heart had ceased 
to beat, the spirit had fled, and the 
voice which so often thrilled and 
charmed them had been forever stilled. 
Principal MacVicar was a man of 
striking presence, and in a large as- 
sembly would be singled out by a 
stranger as the possessor of command- 
ing qualities. And when he spoke it 
would at once be seen that he had 
strong convictons, which he was not 
afraid to express in incisive and em- 
phatic language. His mind was keen- 
ly logical and analytic, and revelled in 
the effort to solve the complex social 
and moral problems that perplex the 
present generation. So he was emi- 
nently clear and instructive in present- 
ing truth from the pulpit or the public 
platform, while in debate he displayed 
great dialectic skill and persuasiveness. 
He was a born teacher, and happily, at 
a comparatively early age he found his 
life-work in the professor's chair. His 
students bear enthusiastic testimony 
that in the class-room he was highly 
Inspiring and informing. They look- 
ed up to him as a safe guide amid the 
Intricacies of theological speculations. 
and a fair interpreter of religious truth. 
They reverenced him for his passion- 
ate love of the things which make for 
righteousness. His strong Personality 
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left an indelible impress upon them. 
and they have fondly enshrined him 
in their hearts. But that he was also 
a skilful administrator the present in- 
fluential position of the College is am- 
ple proof, for to him, more than to any 
other, has its vigorous development 
been due. He sat by its cradle, and 
with great foresight guided its des- 
tinies, and he noted with just pride its 
growth from year to year. So his re- 
moval is an inexpressible loss to the 
institution which he nurtured and serv- 
ed so well, and to the students thereof. 
to whom we extend our sincerest svm- 
pathy. 

The church, too, of which he was 
one of its trusted leaders, is much the 
poorer because he has been taken from 
it. He took an active part in the con- 
sideration of all questions bearing on 
its welfare and extension, and fis val- 
ued counsel will be greatly missed. 
With true catholicity he longed for a 
more cordial co-operation of Chris- 
tians of every name. 

To those who had the opportunity 
of hearing him only in public, his na- 
ture appeared to be stern and harsh. 
He was so tremendously in earnest 
that he was credited with being a man 
of severe temper. But nothing could 
be farther from the truth than such 
an estimate. In private he was a most 
genial companion, and took keen pleas- 
ure in the play of wit or humour, Be- 
neath an apparently cold exterior there 
beat a sunny, war and tender heart. 
and those who knew him best were 
ereatly attracted to him. They felt 
that an immeasurable blank had been 
created in their life when they learned 
that he had “passed to where beyond 


3 
these voices there is peace. 


PRIN. GRANT AND DR. GORDON. 
Ae the papers of the late 

. Principal Grant is an old college 
exercise book, carefully and neatly 
transcribed, bearing the inscription 
within the cover: ‘Lectures in Moral 
Philosophy ; copied by George M. 
Grant, and given to Daniel \1. Gordon, 
July, 1861.” The two youths had been 
friends in boyhood, they were friends 
at college, and in a singular degree 
this early friendship was maintained 
until it was dissolved by the hand of 
death. The Rev. Mr.’ Gordon found 
his way westward to Ottawa, while 
the Rev. Mr. Grant became the min- 
ister of St. Alatthew's, in Halifax. 
When Queen’s summoned Dr. Grant 
to the Principalship, his old friend, 
who had for some years been a trustee 
of the University, was present at the 
inauguration, and opened the proceed- 
ings with prayer. In taking leave of 
his congregation of St. Matthew’s. 
Principal Grant recommended them to 
call Dr. Gordon; they did so, but he 
refused to leave his charge in Ottawa. 
Later, however, Dr. Gordon went to 
Halifax as a professor in Pine Hill 
College, in which Principal Grant had 
been an occasional lecturer when pas- 
tor of St. Matthew’s, and of which he 
had been a firm friend. Now, Dr. 
Gordon comes to succeed his friend of 
half a century as Principal of Queen’s. 


THE QUARTERLY. 


HE current number of the Quark 

TERLY is interesting and acceptable 
from cover to cover. The articles are 
very timely and instructive, as well as 
excellent from a literary point of view- 
Prof. Gill’s contribution on wireless 
telegraphy presents in popular form 
the salient features of this new means 
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of Communication, and will help to ex- 
Plain the physical phenomena on which 
It is based. 

The Chancellor's article on the Paci- 
Ne cable is especially valuable at this 
time as a first hand explanation of the 
significance of this great work, it 
seems our neighbors south of the in- 
ternational boundary are congratulat- 
ing’ themselves on having laid the first 
Pacific cable, the American end of 
which, according to H arper's Weekly, 
was landed the other day at San Fran- 
cisco. {s it possible that the fact of 
the other cable has not penetrated the 
United States ? 

Professor Shortt’s account of Res- 
ponsible Government in Canada is a 
valuable piece of work. It is history 
in living, human fashion ; and the char- 
acteristic humour of the style aids 
greatly in fixing the historical facts. 

Dr. Jordan’s outline of the history 
of the Hexateuch Criticism will be 
very acceptable to all who take any in- 
terest in) Old Testament problems, 
The main features of the documentary 
question have been practically fixed, 
and Prof, Jordan collates in this article 
the chief Phases in the process. 

Another fine. article is contributed 
by Rey, John Mackie, on the subject 
of the West Indies. Mr. Mackie finds 
in the subject a congenial field for the 
exercise of his well-known descriptive 
Powers, 

The remaining articles of the num- 
ber are by no means of inferior merit ; 
and even the most fastidious reader 
can find something congenial to his 
taste in the splendid variety of subjects 
treated in this issue, which is of unus- 
ual length, consisting of about, one 
hundred and fifty pages, and which re- 


flects great credit on the editor and 
Various contributors, 


2I 


CHANCELLOR NELLES TO PRINCI. 
PAL GRANT, MARCH 16, 1878, 
Phat QuEEN’s CoLLEGE JOURNAL is 

on the whole not a badly conducted 
affair, and | always look it over with 
much interest—especially the college 
buns and jokes, QOur students con- 
templated such a paper, but | discour- 
aged it, fearing it would be guilty of 
some indiscretion or other, but so far 
the example of Queen's has impressed 
me favourably.” 


. 9 
Ladies 
PROPILECY OF ‘TLE LEVANA, 1908, 


H AR ye this, ye daughters of Le- 
vana! Give ear, ye freshettes, 
while the prophetic utterances of the 
Royal oracle are interpreted unto you! 
Hark! T hear the confused mutter- 
ings, the weird incantations about the 
Levana girls, and see the sudden 
ghostly shadowings of the lysterious 
Priestess. The mingled sounds rise 
like winds in Eden's tree-tops, and 
make ime, though my spirit hears, for 
very luxury close my eyes. But, lis- 
ten! the voice grows more distinct 
softly, gently she approaches, and in 
the flood of hallowed light becomes 
visible. At first mournful, and after- 
wards joyful, does she appear. Sad- 
ly she sounds the knell of our beloved 
King. A dark and gloomy cloud now 
hangs o’er Queen’s, for suns innumer- 
able shall rise and set ere we shall 
have another king like Geordie, 

And yet, methinks, I see another 
king approach—a worthy Scion of 
Scotia’s noble line. At his coming 
the sun breaks through the clouds. 
He, too, shall find true and loyal hearts 
Wherein to rest. He shall make 
QOueen’s more famous in the land, and 
Many from the north and south, and 


: _ 


epartment. 


tre, 
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east and west, shall flock to his stand- 
ard. And the Levana shall increase 
three-fold. Then shall there be great 
rejoicing among the girls, because of 
the great number of lockers, and they 
shall one and all raise a song of thank- 
fulness to their predecessors, who in 
the year nineteen hundred and three 
did rise up and unfurl the maiden 
banner of their rights, and did demand 
lockers, and room to stand in, room to 
read in, room to talk in. 

Lo! Behold! I see the Priestess 
gesticulating wildly. What unearthly 
spirit has seized her? More indistinct 
figures appear, and all grow excited, 
and some more agile than the rest seem 
to be hanging from the clouds. What 
means this strange proceeding? Oh! 
for a clearer vision! a more prophetic 
soul to enable me to solve this mystery ! 
Lo! the vapory clouds are vanishing, 
golden rays of light replace the glim- 
mering'ss, the strange mysterious forms 
now assume well-known features, and 
the wild fantastic movements become 
graceful Delsarte Exercises. The 
clouds roll quite away, and reveal to 
my prophetic vision a well-equipped 
gymnasium, where many happy hours 
shall be spent in what was once known 
as our dear old Levana room. 

The scene is changed—and as if by 
magic, a brilliant assemblage of Car- 
pet Knights and ladies fair looms up 
before me, and all seem merry as at a 
festival. J am lost in amazement, un- 
til that gentle voice again is heard 
whispering softly, that this is the Le- 
vana tea, and those smiling and am- 
iable Knights are candidates, 

Once again the scene is changed, the 
fires burn brightly, and the Priestess 
assumes an air of warning and admon- 
ition, and in awe-inspiring tones, thus 
she begins: Hearken, Y€ freshettes, 


and give car that ye may hear what | 
say unto you! be not discouraged 
though the at-homes may seem many 
and the study hours exceedingly few! 
Wait till you conquer Junior Math. 
and the sun will be shining for you. 
Slope not, for, if you do, vou will meet 
the Profs. at Phillipi, and then will 
you realize there is naught but to do 
your very best—then die! Oh! fresh- 
ies, beware of such a fate! give heed 
to your seniors, for they are famous for 
their wisdom, wit and learning. Be 
not wise in your own conceits for it is 
not seemly so to be. Be kindly affec- 
tioned one to another with sisterly 
love, in honour preferring your sen- 
iors. Ye hear these things, happy are 
ye if ye do them! 

Give me your ears, ye sophomores, 
ye maidens dauntless and _ brave! 
Give good advice to the freshettes and 
take heed to follow it yourselves. 
Shirk not your essay on Latin, and you 
will be able at last to chase “anguish 
and doubt and fear and sorrow and 
pain” from your troubled minds. Sad, 
sad to relate, you must wait till the 
sweet bye and bye for a key to Crow- 
ell's selections, or for a Monday morn- 
ing when your work is all prepared. 
Bestir yourselves, get your skates 
sharpened, for, lo! the winter is here, 
and the freshettes will be eager to 
learn of you. Show a self-sacrificing 
spirit in all things, and if a senior de- 
sires your locker give it up humbly 
and take one in the room below. 

Ye juniors, sailing oer life's troub- 
led sea, strive on for the power that 
knowledge imparts. Let not yott 
moments be unemployed, for success 
comes only to those who work. Dif 
ficulties may beset your path, but be 
not daunted by the chill November 
dawns, or when the wings of winter 
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'C unfurled; pause Not to look upon 
the Whiteness of the world, or the 
Piercing cold in the grey light of the 
retreating stars—Honor Moderns are 
evils, but there may pe greater, 

Pray listen, ye nughty seniors, ye 
elder daughters of Levana, ye whose 
race is well nigh run, who have known 
the pangs of freshettes, the trials and 
troubles of sophomores, the hopes of 
juniors; rejoice then with those that 
do rejoice, and weep with those that 
weep. Be not afraid of the spring, 
tor lo! L sce a complete and unbroken 
line of maidens fair ascend the narrow 
awkward steps whence each stands 
forth, crowned with her well-earned 
laurels. Then shall the places of those 
seniors be desolate and a few more 
will have gone forth into the world to 
swell the ranks of those who will never 
swerve from Queen's while life shal] 
last. 

Flere the voice grows fainter and 
more distant, the fires burn low, the 
mysterious lights have vanished, and 
[ alone remain. 


LEVANA NOTES 


On October “uth, the Levana So- 
Clety was enraptured by a dramatic 
treat. The old Levana room proved 
4 very appropriate stage, the audience 
Occupying the Latin room. Four of 
Shakespeare's noblest heroines were 
impersonated, not precisely in the 
Shakespearean atmosphere, but from 
the interesting view-point of a fashion- 
able watering-place, Juliet, Portia, 
Ophelia and Lady Macbeth related to 
us some amusing circumstances. 

Juliet first appeared in all her love- 
liness, and we could not censure the 
sometime devotion of her Romeo. 
Her sprightliness and vivacity were 
charming, and her comments upon 
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“Love, from a balcony point of view,” 
were €xtremely interesting. Portia 


NeXt appeared in robes bespeaking her 
Protession, and the learned diction and 
dignified bearing, reminded one of a 
former OCcasion when she, as Portia, 
played her Part so well. “The fair 
Ophelia” came in for a cup of tea. 
How touching to hear her speak so 
calmly of “the murders!” What a 
contrast to her devotion and loyalty to 
her Ilam, despite the trial he was to 
her m always seeing vhosts! Last, but 
not least, the stage was overshadowed 
by the awful presence of Lady Mac- 
beth. What thrills of terror we felt 
as we saw this proud representative of 
the all-conquering, MacLeods, Mac- 
Duffs, Macgoyles, Mackavs, Macfifes 
and MacDonalds, and as we heard her 
in stern Scottish accents 
against the audacity of the m 
had written 
agaist her!” 
The parts were all so well taken, 
and the play imade so interesting and 
entertaining, that we feel very grate- 
ful indeed to.Mrs. Bassanio, Mrs. R. 
Montague, Lady Macbeth, and sweet 
Ophelia, “as Ham says.” | 


declaim 


an who 
“all the vile slanders 





The last Levana meeting of this ses- 
sion was held Dec. 10, the senior year 


having the meeting in charge. The 
most important business item was the 


voting of the Christmas present to our 
friend Mr. Burton, from our two girls’ 
societies. The program consisted en- 
tirely of music, and it was quite inspir- 
ing to be thus assured of the musica] 
talent available among our senior girls, 
As this was our first musical program 
this year, we thoroughly enjoyed ey- 
ery number. It is to be hoped the 
senior year will acquit themselves ag 
admirably in the spring. 
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Arts. 


JOYOUS feeling it is that arises 

in a student when, turning from 
class-room and books, from “days of 
labour and nights devoid of ease,” he 
leaves the city to spend the holidays 
under the paternal roof. Thoughts of 
happy reunions and Christmas cheer: 
visions of plum-pudding and turkey 
rise before his mind. The pale face 
of the philosopher now changes into a 
deeper hue; the furrowed brow of the 
mathematician is smoothed by the sud- 
den change; the serious look of the 
classical student gives place to a beam- 
ing countenance; the penetrating gaze 
of the scientist loses much of its in- 
tensity, and the dignified look of the 
divinity student assumes a more rog- 
uish air, while he who has none of 
these distinguishing features goes 
away in the same mood as when he 
paid his $12 to the Registrar. The 
freshman goes home to tell about pro- 
fessors, at-homes, good times, and the 
Concursus; the sophomore tries to ex- 
plain the calendar and the different 
courses leading to a B.A.; the junior 
tells how it happened that he has to 
come back early in the Fall, and eTOWS 
eloquent on the joys of college life: 
the senior has gained wisdom with his 
years and never opens his mouth about 
the gold medals and scholarships which 
the Ides of April have in store for him, 
while the post-mortem counts his 
years and laments the fleetness of 
Father Time. Sic est vita and such 
the exponents of that life. But the 
Christmas 1s Over and 
We now 


scene changes. 
the new year has begun. 
transfer ourselves to the Grand Trunk 
station in our dear old U niversity town 
(do not mistake the meaning of 
“dear”). There all is bustle and con- 


fusion. Now it is that the earter or 
cabman, with his patronizing air, gets 
paid for the days last fall when his 
teeth rattled and his money-bags were 
empty. Now also the down-town mer- 
chant sees that his victims have once 
more returned ; the book-seller rejoices 
that the book-order department has not 
yet begun; Hong Lee wears a broader 
smile, and the “boardin’ missus,” to 
borrow an expression which our read- 
ers may have heard before if they have 
not seen it in print, once again stretch- 
es out the long table and casts aside 
her holiday look. The student himself 
trudges up to the boarding-house—a 
bundle of good resolves. Now every- 
thing must be done systematically : so 
much sleep—we do not say how much, 
not more than twelve hours though— 
so much study, to which there is a 
minimum limit but no maximum; so 
much recreation, which may be little 
or great according to the constitution 
of the individual. Very good, indeed ; 
follow these golden resolutions and the 
gold medals will be yours. | 


During the present year the Arts 
Society has had to deal with many in- 
teresting questions, and as a result the 
meetings have been well attended. 
And yet they are not as well attended 
as they might be. A great many stu- 
dents in Arts seem to think that the 
privilege of attending these meetings 
does not belong to them. How such 
an erroneous idea should get posses- 
sion of a sober-minded Arts student 
we cannot conceive. Yet such is the 
case, for at the last mecting of the 
society a student tn Arts, and a senior 
at that, was heard to ask if he was sup- 
posed or wotld be allowed to attend. 
Is there not something wrong when 
such a state of affairs exists? Can 
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these Meetings not be made of suffic- 
lent terest to attract the Arts body 
20d not a few seniors Merely in ad- 
dition to the executive? Several (ues- 
tions of general interest have of late 
been discussed. At present the ques- 
tion which is before the society takes 
the form of a request from the ladies 
asking for the reading-room Which 
they would like to have fitted up as 
their Levana room, to take the place 
of their present Incommodious (uar- 
ters. To this request no auswer has 
as yet been given, and we cannot pro- 
phesy whether the reply will be favor- 
able to the ladies or not. 
that it may, 


We hope 





NOTES. 

Voice from Toronto: “When are 
Queen's going to hold their Conver- 
wat. ?” 

The delegate sent to the Knox “At- 
home™ reports a good time, and wil] 
probably be in Toronto again, 

Medical Student, to Mr. Burton 
(morning after the Arts Concursus) : 
“Did you see anything of g cap around 
the hall this morning ?"’ 


Medicine. - 
esd eee 


THE ANNUAL VISIT OF THE MEDS. TO 
THE ARTS CONCURSUS. 
O the casual] Observer at the Arts 
Concursus, On the above-men- 
tioned memorable occasion, it would 
appear as if N lagara Falls had been 
suddenly turned loose; or that Lake 
Ontario had Sustained a severe punc- 
ture, causing the pearly drops to fall 
In One continuous stream, 

But let not the “great unwashed” 
imagine for an instant, that a few drops 
of water (or little grains of sand) can 
‘ver dampen the ardor of the gallant 








“3 


ens Of Aesculapius ;—nay, nay! a wet 
sheet and 4 flowing sea hold no ter- 
One 4or thie iii one Ned. These 
earthly ©Overings, these triumphs of 
the tailor's art, may have absorbed aq 
few of those dewy drops which trick- 
led so freely from our neighbors’ hose 
—the wintry Wind may have blown 
cold and chill across the frosty moor : 
but the fires Within our bosoms burn 
with that unquenchable flame which 
even the hose of a Carrie Nation could 
not extinguish. 





Our hearts—yes, even our sweet- 
hearts—warm toward our brethren in 
Arts; and, should any inadvertent fol- 
lower of the Ancient Greek or Modern 
Turk(ey) have a furtive yet irresist- 
ible desire to probe into the nature of 
Our next assizes, he shall fe sure to 
meet with a most hearty reception— 
we promise him 
through the 


a brilliant career 
‘boundless realms of 
Space’; or, perchance, a gentle sleep 
in One of those delightful receptacles 
Wherein repose the clarified remains 
of men of yore; wherein no fragrant 
odor dwells and no sound is heard 
Save the soft murmur of the studious 
Med. and the click, click of his scalpel ; 
where silence—that priceless gift be- 


stowed upon no freshman—reigns su- 
preme. 


Come one, come all! We welcome 
the coming—sprEep the parting guest, 


We are drawn irresistibly to the 
conclusion that the author of “Amor 
Malignans,”’ published in a former 
number of the JOURNAL, must have 
seen a few of the delightful sides of 
life, but at the same time had come into 
pretty sharp contact with some of its 
Tugeed corners. While undoubtedly 
he has assimilated all of the most sal- 
lent points in connection with the ten. 
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der passion, we should have some Hies- 
itation in agreeing 7 toto with his 
most sweeping assertion that ‘‘males 
are more frequently affected than fe- 
males!” Before we can conscientious- 
ly endorse this statement we should be 
pleased to see statistics on this impor- 
tant question. In pursuance of such 
a charming subject, we shall be de- 
lighted to receive free and frank con- 
fessions from a number of those af- 
fected, and shall take pleasure in pre- 
senting the statistics in a later issue. 
As the composition of poetry has 
been described as an almost positive 
proof of the existence of the disease, 
‘Love, we submit the following for 
your careful consideration: (we may 
just remark in passing that these lines 
were extracted from the diary of a 
very advanced case) 
“QO Bliss, too sweet to last too long! 
O Happiness, so like a song, 
That but a moment charms the ear 
And straightway is diffused in air. 
Ah! Love, that comes not by decree, 
Nor by command will banished be— 
That steals unwarning to the heart 
And nestles in its deepest part.’’ 


ANNUAL DINNER, AESCULAPIAN  s0- 
CIETY, QUEEN'S UNIveERsrry, 
“Then for a smile, and a glass, ana a 

toast and a cheer, 

For all the good wine, and we’ve 

some of it here.” 

The Medical dinner, for which we 
had been waiting so patiently, at last 
appeared on the horizon, ran its course 
and disappeared into the far beyond, 
and once more the weary Med. was 
able to retire unto his suburban home 
and dream over the delights of a fes- 
tive evening, such as is only known to 
Medical students of Queen's and their 
fortunate guests. 


Accustomed as we have always been. 
to see before us a banquet arranged 
with perfect taste, a hall daintily de- 
corated and pretty and fragrant flowers 
in abundance, we must confess that we 
were hardly prepared for such a scene 
of beauty as burst upon our sight on 
entering the old, historic City Hall. 
Well might we be pardoned for an ex- 
clamation of delight as we gazed upon 
the myriads of pretty flags, the aven- 
ues of heavily-laden tables, and when 
we heard as in a dream the sweet, or- 
chestral music floating on the scented 
air. When the first bewildering im- 
pression had passed away and we had 
tine to look about us, with what a 
thrill of pride we realized that this 
great concourse, drawn from far and 
near, had all assembled in honor of 
good old Queen's. 

It is but three short years since we 
were able to crowd into the dining- 
room of one of our city hotels, and to- 
day weare able to fill the old City Hall; 
surely, if we keep expanding at the 
same rate for a few more years, the 
Medical dinner will need a great 
building all to itself! However, let 
not the University stop growing on 
our account—who knows? the County 
of l*rontenac may provide the needed 
accommodation! To return to the 
point : At nine p.m., the students of the 
various years drew up in line in the 
hallway beneath the banquetting cham- 
ber, and waited with hungry faces ut- 
til the few remaining stragglers might 
arrive; this much desired result being 
finally attained, our genial president, 
Mr. Ward, loomed up in the distance 
with a long chain of professors and 
guests in tow. The procession moved 
majestically onward, the students 
bringing up the rear, Among the 
guests we were pleased to see the face 
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Of Dr, Moore, our worthy representa- 
live on the Ontario Council, who, we 
afterwards learned, had risen from a 
bed of sickness to be present with us. 
We-were sorry to hear of his illness, 
and sincerely hope that no untoward 
effect will follow his kindness in hon- 
oring us. 

The decorating committee, under the 
guidance of Mr. John Wellwood, de- 
serve the highest credit for the beauti- 
ful and elaborate manner in which the 
hall was adorned. Those who have 
seen it in holiday attire in years gone 
by say that never before did it present 
such a magnificent sight; flags in al- 
most countless numbers hung from the 
ceiling, while handsome shields—some 
of which graced the same Hall when 
the Prince of Wales (now King) vis- 
ited us years ago—garnished the walls : 
on the platform the polar bear, which 
has been the chaperon of many a so- 
cial function—no wonder its hair is 
white—carried on its back a bony war- 
rior from whose hollow eyes and gap- 
ing mouth flashed a lurid light, a sight 
calculated to strike terror to the heart 
of any but a Medical. 

After the sumptuous repast had 
been stowed away safely, and a num- 
ber of bottles of some reddish fluid 
had mysteriously disappeared, Mr. 

ard opened the second part of the 
Programme by gracefully extending 
a welcome to the guests and proposing 
the health of “The King.” Mr. Leon- 
ard then Save a brief but interesting 
sketch of the Progress of Canada up to 
the present, showing how a few years 
ago there had been a steady exodus of 
Canadians to our sister country ‘to the 
south, but that times had changed and 
there is now a rapid influx of our 
American cousins, who, realizing the 
advantages of our country and seeing 
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its Wealth, are joining us in thousands. 

© concluded by proposing a toast to 
our fair Dominion. Mayor Shaw and 
Mr. E, J. B. Pense, M.P.P., made 
hearty responses and spoke in glowing 
terms of the great prospects of our bhe- 
loved country, 

Following this came the final year 
SONY composed of forty-seven verges ; 
we hope “Joe” didn't suffer since fron 
acute laryngitis—it certainly 
long task. 

W. H. Ackroyd proposed “Queen's 
and her lVaculties,” which toast wag 
responded to by Prof. Campbell, from 
Arts, who made a pleasing speech, and 
thereby laid the foundation for a firm 
friendship with the students of Medi- 
cine. 

Dr. Herald toasted “Our Guests,” 
and Dr. Moore made reply, touching 
on the new regulation of the Ontario 
Council demanding that Medica] stu- 
dents shal] Pass the Senior Provincial 
Matriculation, He spoke disparaging- 
ly of this, and claimed that they might 
better take a course in Arts. Lefore 
resuming his chair the Doctor spoke 
feelingly of our late revered Prinej- 
pal and of his sorrow at our loss. 

“Sister Universities” was next pro- 
posed by F. M. Bell, who, on behalf 
of the Aesculapian Society, welcomed 
the representatives. This was res- 
ponded to in a neat speech by Mr. Mc- 
Gee, of McGill, who gave us a splen- 
did idea of the work as carried on at 
that institution; the honor of Bishop's 
was upheld by Mr. Frankum, Trinity 
by Mr. Englesham, and last, put not 
least, Varsity by Mr. Sweeney, 


Was a 


-Those of us who had the Pleasure of 


listening to Mr. Sweeney will long 
remember him. He reflects great credit 
on the University he represents. He 
declared that the greeting of Varsity 
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to Queen's was perhaps warmer than 
to any other institution, for had not 
Queen's given to them in the person 
of Dr. Reeves, their worthy Dean, one 
of the ablest men in the Province? He 
dealt at some leneth with the Domin- 
ion Registration Bill, and exhorted the 
students of Queen's and of all Medical 
colleges in Canada, to band together 
and press for recognition by the Do- 
minion Parliament, and for their con- 

sideration of this important measure. 
J. A. Wellwood proposed . “Our 
Hospitals” in a very interesting man- 
ner, and this toast was responded to in 
a lengthy eloquent speech by the Hon. 
Senator Sullivan. There was no other 
city in Canada, he said, that had turn- 
ed out more skilful surgeons than had 
Kingston. The late Dr. Dickson was the 
most eminent Canadian surgeon of his 
day, and he defied any one to deny it! 
Queen’s had brought practical exam- 
inations into the Medical colleges and 
had always led in ideas, if not in 
wealth and expanse. When other col- 
leges had supported the Dominion 
Registration bill through force of pub- 
lic opinion, Queen's had done so of 
her own free will. Kingston institu- 
tions had always been the torch of lib- 
erty and freedom; Kingston hospitals 
had never closed their doors to con- 
sumptives as some cities had done. In 
conclusion, Dr. Sullivan referred with 
some feeling to the noble and generoys 
work of Prof. Lorenz, the orthopedic 
surgeon, who had operated so success- 
fully and liberally on the poor of the 
United States, without hope of pecun- 
iary remuneration. On resuming his 
scat a perfect storm of cheers arose 
from all present. Evidently the vet- 
eran Professor of Surgery is still dear- 
est of all in the hearts of his students, 

Mr. Walter Lavell then rendered in 


his usual good voice a fine solo which 
was greatly appreciated. This was 
followed by Dr. Richardson's proposal 
of the toast to the undergraduates ; 
suitable replies were made by members 
of the several years. 

Mr. E. Sheffield and Dr. Stratton 
then did honor to the ladies in neat 
and appropriate speeches. At three a. 
m. the banquet hall was deserted, and 
the tired students wended their weary 
way homeward, carrying with them 
pleasant memories of the finest dinner 
ever held by the Aesculapian Society 
of Queen's. 


MEDICAL NOTES. 
The representative from the final 
vear in Medicine to the ’03 “At-home” 
reports a most enjovable time. 


The clinics in the Hotel Dieu—so 
ably conducted by Dr. Ryan—are very 
profitable to the students and are ap- 
preciated by all. 





Our representative to Varsity re- 
turned with a beaming smile, and an- 
nounced that as far as he remembered, 
he had enjoyed himself to the full, 

“Billy” McKinley says the Trinity 
Meds. are good ones to entertain, the 
Toronto nurses are ©.K., and, gener- 
ally speaking, his sojourn in the Queen 
City, though a little prolonged, was a 
most delightful one. We hope “Bil- 
ly” isn’t thinking of going back on the 
Kingston girls, but this report has a 
serious aspect. 





“Beany” Kearns’ genial smile once 
more lights up our darksome corri- 
dors, and we are glad to see him back 
safely from old McGill. He has ad- 
vised the junior year that the springs 
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ol Cntertainment and the fountains of 
SI ‘ommery” have by no means run dry, 
and assures them that a grand good 
time awaits the lucky delegate to that 
time-honoured University when next 
Year they too are struggling for the 


position. 


After waiting long and patiently the 
final year 1s at last rewarded by seeing 
the completion of Dr. J. C. Comnell’s 
new work on “The Eye, Ivar, Niose 
and Throat.” The new book is a cre- 
dit. to our worthy Professor, and a 
pleasure to his students. We congrat- 
ulate him) most heartily on the results 
of his labors, and hope soon that a 
more substantial recompense will be 
his, 

Sammy A—th—r (gleefully drop- 
ping to the floor of the amphitheatre on 
the fourth successive occasion )—"*[ 
certainly have a great drag with the 
Profs.” 

MecInt—sh looks ruefully on, while 
a faint aroma of chloroform gently 
rises from W—rd’s corner, 





The Aesculapian Society would like 
to ascertain the exact interpretation of 
the last item In ‘Joe's’ account, viz.. 
‘booze 

ee 


Bill Sh—¢ (after partaking too 
ily of the Arts Court): “The 
gluteus maximus is a very tender mus- 
cle and reminds one, at times, very for- 
cibly of boyhood’s happy days. 
aceon 

Professor (in Materia Medica 
Class )—“Mr. ——, what would you 
do in a case of Persistent vomiting?” 


Mr, (sagely)— “J et him vom- 
oe 
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Aer td. inodk Serious meditation, 
we have arived at the conclusion that 
Jimmy G—an’s torrent of eloquence 
at the Alma Mater meeting, Dec. 13th, 
could only haye been checked by the 
most violent reverse peristalsis of the 
vocal chords, 





Dr. Richardson's genial smile js 
once more shining brightly upon us, 
and it is currently reported that he has 
brought his sealpel back with him, 

We canot refrain from making spe- 
clal mention of the earnest work of 
Mr. Bene Kearns, as chairman of the 
Dinner Committee, to whose inde fa- 
tigable zeal may be attributed much of 
the success of our annual banquet. 





The menu cards for the dinner were 
the prettiest and perhaps the most un- 
que ever prepared in Canada. toy 
the front-piece appeared in raised fig- 
ures the forms of a skeleton and stu- 
dent, performing a duet on stringed 
instruments. The caricatures of the 
various professors (executed by one of 
the Meds.) were works of art. and 
very amusing. Mr. McKerras and 
his capable committee deserve credit 
for their work, 


—— a 


Science. 





re re a ay 


N the last issue of the JourNAL, that 
of the Sth instant the worthy as- 
sociate-editor for Arts discusses, in a 
patronizing manner, the question— 
“Should Science men be members of 
their respective years in Arts?” Pay 
ronage of a tactful, thoughtful king. is 
hot often resented, but, almost univer- 
sally, objection is taken to the species 
of it manifested in this article. \y 
desire to formally protest against any 
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such tone being adopted with regard 
to the position and claims of the Fac- 
ulty of Applied Science or its students. 
Taking into account the present rate of 
erowth of the various branches of 
science, and basing our judgment, al- 
so, On the expressed opinions of the 
keenest minds of the University, we 
can state with confidence that the time 
is not far distant when the Arts Fac- 
ulty will occupy a decidedly inferior 
position to that of Applied Science, 
whether we compare the two from the 
standpoint of number of students in 
attendance, equipment, staff, or train- 


Ing given. 

Moreover, the spirit of the age is a 
scientific one, and the spirit of science 
is entering into all the different branch- 
es of Divinity and Arts, remoulding 
and revivifying them to an extent ap- 
parently ‘unappreciated by the afore- 
said associate-editor One has only to 
turn to the last issue of the Quarterly 
to find an interesting article Trom one 
of the leading business men of Mon- 
treal, in which he has only words of 
high praise and commendation for the 
efforts being put forth to make the 
Faculty of Applied Science of Queen's 
second to none, because he recognizes, 
and all experienced men recognize. 
that in the present day technical train- 
ing is absolutely essential to successful 
business enterprise ON account of the 
keen competition and the general in- 
crease in education. l*urther, it can 
be said of the [Faculty of Applied 
Science that it fits men to earn their 
daily bread from the time of leaving 
College, instead of turning out useless 
dreamers and pedantic idealists, as ex- 
perience has shown 18 £00 often the 
result of a training in Arts alone, whe- 
ther due to the information Mparted 
or to the standpoint of the student, we 


* 


cannot state. Too many of the grad- 
uates in Arts are unwilling to begin a 
practical business life far enough 
down the scale, because they imagine 
that the knowledge gained of this or 
that subject, which has, probably, no 
practical bearing, should entitle them 
to greater consideration. That we 
are not speaking at random, let Henry 
Clews, one of the oldest and most re- 
spected brokers in New York, witness. 
We cannot, at this moment, quote his 
exact words, but the summary of them 
is that he would not have an Arts train- 
ed man in his employ, for the reason 
that they were strongly averse to start- 
ing at the right point and, generally, 
were most impractical. We are not 
to be considered as arguing against an 
Arts training in so far as such training 
is looked upon as a mental discipline, 
but rather against the spirit manitfest- 
ed by the above-mentioned associate- 
editor, who seems to have become im- 
bued with some of the out-of-date and 
detestable spirit of the late- Matthew 
Arnold, who, apparently, thought the 
whole world were Philistines, as he 
called them, save and except the said 
Matthew and one or two more choice 
spirits. If the learned associate-editor 
will suffer a word of advice, we would 
say, “don’t” try to patronize Science 
or its students. Science needs no more 
patronage and will have none such. 
In conclusion we may state it is our 
earnest desire, which we hope to see 
consummated at an early date, that the 
various vears of Science will separate 
entirely from their respective years 10 
Arts, and we think the thin edge of the 
wedge has already been inserted by 
the [Freshmen year in Science, who 
feel they can possibly manage to exist 
without the unvalued assistance of 
beardless youths, whose heads are full 
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of Undigested theories and vain fan- 
Cles, 


———— 


Qn Dec. 17th the members of the 
[Engineering Society held their annual 
dinner in Hotel Frontenac, and the big 
dining-room, handsomely decorated for 
the occasion, was taxed to its limit to 
seat the large crowd of hungry scien- 
Mine host MeIntvre is to be 
congratulated on the excellency of the 
nent and the taste with which the 
bunting and flowers were arranged, 

When ample justice had been done 
to the more substantial edibles, our 
president, Mr. W. P.Wilgar, arose, the 
appearance of his generous outlines 
being greeted with prolonged applause. 
as with measured and dignified elo- 
quence, his face beaming with the good 
cheer, he declared the toast list open, 
and called upon Prof. Gill for a “fey” 
remarks. In responding, the honor- 
ary-president eulogized the work and 
aim of the Engineering Society and 
Predicted q long and successful career 
tor that honorable body, with a steady 
lncrease of membership. 

The Dean of the Faculty, Prof, Du- 
puis, in responding to the toast of 

Queen’s” spoke at some length con- 
cerning the School of Forestry that 
had been promised should be establish- 
ed in connection with QOueen’s Univer- 
sity. It was pointed out by the speak- 
er that we in Kingston have exception- 
al advantages for the study of Forest- 
Ty, and it was his wish, as well as the 
Wish of every member of the Univer- 
sity, that the Government would see 
Clearly the Superiority of our claims 
Over those of certain other institutions. 
and select Kingston as the most advan- 
tageous location for the proposed 
School. 


tists. 
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From an “after-dinner” point of 
view, the speech of the evening was 
delivered by the Rey. Prof. McComlh, 
Whose dry lrish wit kept the whole 
table in spasms of laughter. The Rey. 
gentleman Made the remark that at 
“Oueen’s” there was no chair of the 
rentle art of conversation as stich was 
indeed both unnecessary and super- 
fluous, and we of the Engineering So- 
ciety heartily endorse his statement as 
long as we have men like himself and 
our own good Dean. 

The toast to the prospectors was 
proposed by Dr. Goodwin, who in a 
few well chosen words described the 
work and hardships that had to be sur- 
mounted by these pioneers of the min- 
ing industry. During the past two or 
three summers he had come into per- 
sonal contact with a great many of 
these men and he could assure us that 
as long as the prospector was an active 
element. the mining industry 
flourish, 


would 
Prof. Gwillim, who respond- 
ed, was glad of the Opportunity of say- 
ing something about these men, so ne- 
cessary to the opening up of new coun- 
try, and he believed that if the seern- 
ingly impossible could be accomplish- 
ed, it was the Prospector who would 
carry it through. 

Alternately with the toast, songs 
were rendered by Messrs. Forin, Rose 
and Smythe, each gentleman respond- 
ing nobly to all the encores that were 
asked for repeatedly. 

Taken altogether it was considered 
that this year’s dinner was the best Up to 
date, notwithstanding the fact that an 
unusual number of freshmen did pot 
turn out, which, if showing lack of ap- 
Preciation of their advantages, was al]- 
SO an indication that we have some 
men who should have completed their 
education in a public school, 
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FACULTY SONG, 

There's a story worth the hearing 

Of a Nathan brave and daring, 

Who could scare the ancient prophets 
with a laugh; 

But the ancients were not in it 

With the Dean, for half a minute, 

lor they never heard a word of Nath- 
ans Graph. | 

He can stop the moon from working 

Or prevent a star from shirking 

3y just a simple twist of his machine ; 

And every man who knows him 

Has had some kindness shown him, 

So we'll always thank good fortune 
for our Dean. 


Chorus— 
Every Prof. has a hobby more or 
less, 
Tho’ it’s not so very difficult to 
Luess ; 


They’ll long be in our memory, and 
it’s no disgrace at all 

‘or each to drink a bumper to good 
old Science Hall. 


When we sing of Dr. Goodwin 

We are mentioning a person 

Who's a lucky sort of man in every 
way. 

He directs an aggregation 

()f the anti-bar persuasion, 

Which will fade when this year’s sen- 
jors pass away. 

He believes in education, 

But objects to liquidation, 

And he fines us “twenty-five” for pal- 
try crimes ; 

But his wavs are always gentle, 

Though to pockets detrimental, 

So we'll drink his health in anything 


he fines. 
Chorus—lverv Prof., Cle. 


If we wish to capture elory 
By some gruesome, ghastly story, 


There must always be a Logie in the 
yarn; 

But our Bogie’s not a spectre— 

If you doubt it, hear him lecture 

He can give a spiel as long as any arm. 

His “exam.”, a modest treatise 

That to answer needs a thesis, 

Tho’ it's square as little Bogie is him- 
self ; 

50 we wish him luck a-plenty, 

Anda pipe that's never empty, 

With a glass of something strong, to 
drink our health, 





Chorus—ltvery Prof., ete. 


There's a staff in every college 

That directs the course of knowledge, 

But we've a staff in mining all our 
own; 

He instructs us when we're panning, 

Has “idears” on frue vanning, 

And can “calkerlate” the charge that 
should be blown. 

With his confrere, Willie Gwillim— 

Wild-and-woolly Western villain— 

We've a pair that can't be beaten on a 
deal; 

They could run a faro table, 

Preach a sermon, spin a fable, 

Or make a stream of- water run up 


hill. 


Chorus—Every Prof., ete. 


ee 


Ma tee Ne Merm meme Fe ne eee ee Pe us 6 cas ot 


HIcRE is no need to say to our fel- 
low students of Montreal that 


our deep sympathy goes out to them in 


their great loss occasioned by the 
death of Principal MacViear. 

Who shall take the place of such 
chieftains as Grant and MacVicar? 
Are our ablest young men preparing 
themselves for such high positions if 
necessity should call upon them? We 
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Want the pest men for leaders, no mat- 
ter Where they come from ; but the best 
Man for leadership in Canada, other 
things being equal, 1s the Canadian, 
Who knows somewhat of his land from 
Ocean to ocean, who has “dipt into the 
future’ and seen the Canada that is to 
be; who has realized the struggle of 
the past and felt the throb of a new 
and rich national life; who is. freed 
by this newer life from a handicapping 
conventionality ; one, in short, who will 
hot seek to make a cast-iron mould, in 
Which to shape our type, our systems 
and our methods, but who, living by 
the spirit of all that is good in the past, 
will care little for the letter aud will 
leave the soul of the Canadian nation 
free to express itself in its own Way , 
so that it may bring its own peculiar 
gift to the life of the world. 





XMAS MORNING AT THE IALI,. 

Santa Claus had spent a busy time 
getting various and strange gifts for 
the Hall. Lach boy had been on his 
best behaviour for weeks, and had in 
Private retreat made known his inmost 
desires to His Highness the Pope; and 
So it was that as Amas drew near each 
little heart beat fast with high hope. 

ome had saved up their coppers and 
had purchased stockings suspiciously 
large; and fearing that Santa Claus 
might not recognize them, had attach- 
ed either their initials or photos. Al 
Were in bed early and lost in slumber 
before the reindeers were hitched to 
the sled. What a night this was in 
the Hall! The little faces on the pil- 
lows did shine and glisten like the 
“ountenance of Moses in his exalted 
Moments. Faith, trust and hope rad- 
lated in gleams that filled the room 
With a halo as tich in brightness as 
that surrounding the heads of ancient 
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lf hardened Pharoah coulg 
have Caught one glimpse of such q 
ecules heartwould have aielted and 
he would have prayed to be re-created 
a Santa Claus. 

Soon the reindeers were prancing on 
the rool, and as the chimney was quite 
cool (as it always is in the Hall) he 
drove right down. He waved his 
magic wand and in an instant the 
stockings were filled to the brim, and 
he was speeding miles away, silent 
and swift as a Marconi telegram, At 
three o'clock there was a stir in One 
of the cots. A little fellow with deep, 
dark eyes awoke with a start. He had 
dreamed that he had ascended through 
universe after universe » Up, up he had 
gone until it seemed to him that he had 
reached the highest pinnacle of con- 
ceivability. [’rom this universal point 
of view he gazed over all things and 
saw that in the utter absolute, right 
Was right and wrong was wrong. Ag 
he stood at that dizzy point, peering in- 
to the secrets of the universe, he saw, 
in the abyss far below, his poor fellow- 
men imprisoned by the ordinary cate- 
gories of thought. His heart was 
touched with pity and tears welled up 
in the caverns of his dark eyes. Casting 
‘‘one longing, lingering look behind,” 
the ciung with his left hand while he 
reached far down with his Tight, which 
seemed to stretch to miles in length. 
He made an extra strain, when to his 
horror he saw that his left hand was 
clinging to the Pentateuch which seem. 
ed to break into fragments, and through 
Space he fell for days and days, Hig 
soul was torn with unspeakable agony ; 
his eyes burned with terror deep into 
their sockets. In a feeling of utter 
despair he awoke to find he had fallen 
out of bed. He rubbed his eyes in be- 
wilderment, accidently felt his stock- 


Saints. 
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ing, and immediately was himself 
again. He shook it out and forth 


there came a barrel of sermons, some- 
what antiquated, with an automatic 
delivery attached toeach. Asif by the 
conjurer's art, from the other stock- 
ing there unfolded a Monk’s cell “far 
from the madding crowd's ignoble 
strife.’ In it was a vast library of an- 
cient volumes, amongst which we no- 
ticed Lhe Pilgrims’ Progress, Dante's 
Inferno, and Grey’s Elegy. The little 
lad was delighted, and at once sent a 
message to his school mate Diogenes 
Teufelsdrockh to come over aud play. 

An hour later a tall, shim figure, 
without waiting to wake up, made a 
bound to his long stockings, his eyes 
sparkling, his cheeks red with enthus- 


iasm and love for old Santa—and © 


others. There, ready for immediate 
use he found a long-distance, wireless 
telephone, made so that only two could 
understand; a large Presbyterian 
]1ymnal with short metre, long metre, 
and a meet-her-all-alone. At the 
sight of the last he grew rapturous 
and emptied out all the contents up- 
on the floor. Out rolled a football to 
which was attached a machine to keep 
men behind it on a free kick; then fol- 
lowed a long hockey stick, to which 
was attached a book entitled ‘How 
Divinities Can Win Hockey Games 
Without Being Able to Skate.” A 
pan of ashes upon the floor at first con- 
fused him; but on €xXamination he 
found it to be the new form in which 
Apologetics would be given. He was 
so delighted that he & ied a few steps 
of the Highland I*ling. : 

Next he beheld a panoranic mach- 
ine. He grasped the crank and gave 
it a turn, and there before him he Saw 
Queen’s thirty years hence, with stu- 
dents from various colleges flocking 


ting 


to take post-graduate courses; her 
walls were covered with champion- 
ships of America in football, hockey, 
tennis, and debates. Lhe crank mov- 
ed again, and there before him was the 
Alumni conference of 1930 in full ses- 
sion; statesmen, literary men, philan- 
thropists crowded the seats. There 
he himself stood proclaiming the true 
Principles of a nation’s life and growth. 
He turned again. There before him 
was a large photo of a happy family 
which was taken when back at Queen's 
at the famous conference. It was all 
too good. With his whole being he 
thanked Santa, threw on some clothes 
and rushed forth with hockey stick in 
hand to challenge Science Hall to bat- 
tle. | 

An hour later there was another lad 
awake. Carefully a little hand reach- 
ed out for a pair of spectacles, silently 
adjusted them and began to prepare 
himself for meditation, There he lay, 
wondering whether Santa Claus was 
an illusion or whether he: was real ; 
whether a real illusion was as real as 
that which was not an illusion. After 
a while he thought of his stockings 
hung up, but he would not stir until 
he had reviewed Hegel's Philosophy 
of Right to see if it would really be fit- 
to have association even in 
thought with the ancient and question- 
able customs of Xmas. After some 
further deliberation he sat up in bed, 
and without the faintest sien of haste 
he patiently and minutely examined 
the contents. He pulled out a robe, 
which proved to be the mantle of Kant: 
A smile of pleasure gradually stole 
over his features, as with care he 
placed the mantle over his shoulders: 
He looked into the other stocking and 
there he found “Plato’s Calm,’ for 
which through long years his heart 
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had yearned. He looked for nothing 
More, but in his philosophic garb he 
scémed to wander away from all things 
Material into the L:ternal Calm which 
Plato had prepared for him, aud as he 
receded from our vision his last mes- 
sage to the mundane sphere was ‘The 
meek shall inherit the earth.” 

“fwas not until the morning light 
entered the room that a black-headed 
lad rolled over in a leisurely way. 
Santa Claus did not agitate him so 
much, for, as he said, he couldn’t real- 
ly expect much this year as Santa 
Claus had given him such a satis fac- 
tory grant last year. So quite com- 
posedly he adjusted his nose to his 
glasses, pulled his stockings into bed, 
aud there discovered, first a beautiful 
miniature “residence” with one room 
instead of twenty. Around it there 
grew forget-me-nots and bleeding- 
hearts, and on the little door were 
sprigs of cedar and heather, His dark 
eyes glowed with delight. Into the 
Other stocking he thrust his hand and 
drew forth a large bottle, [n his ec- 
Stacy he took it to be Amoris nectar 
and drew the cork. The taste set his 
Whole being in rebellion, He looked 
at the label and read, “Cure for Amor 
Malignans. Remain in your room 
two successive Evenings and take as 
directed,” In indignation he stood 
Up in his bed anq cried : 


P hysician, would’st thou Malignans 
Amor cure, | 


And from a4 heaving bosom, pluck. 


deep-rooted joys? | 
Ould’st thoy dare, with some obliv- 
ious antidote, 


Seek thus to kill the thrill of moon- 
light strolls, 
T pen one in a lone prosaic room 
To plug at Hebrew Or at Kant? 


thee. 
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Avaunt, thoy foolish one. Dost thou 
hot know 
The sweets of life demand that heart, 
not mind, must rule? 
In an instant the bottle smashed in 
a hundred Pieces on the ground below. 
He was turning his face to the wal] in 
anger when through a hole in the 
stocking he spied a gilt-edged some- 
thing. He drew it forth, and lo! “The 
Book of Ruth, in Gaelic.” A great 
peace stole over his countenance, and 
in his sleep we thought we heard him 
murmuring, “Ientreat me not to leave 
Whither thou goest I will go.” 
he next motion we saw was Ina 
very, very short cot in the corner. The 
little fellow, as quietly as a wee mouse, 
crept to where he expected to find a 
vast stock of good things. For, see- 
ing how short his socks were, compar- 
ed with the others hung around, he 
had tied strings around the bottom of 
his football trousers and left them for 
Santa to fill, and good old Santa filled 
them full. But what was in them we 
do not know for the little fellow slip- 
ped under his bed and there in quiet 
joy played to his heart’s content with 
the good gifts of old F ather Xmas, to 
whom we must now bid a fond adieu 
and hasten to the Vatican to receive 
our morning blessing from the Pope. 
Information as to the contents of other 
stockings may be had at any time by 
calling at the owner’s room. 





Your representative to Science Hall 
banquet reports a most enjoyable time, 
and desires to congratulate the Science 
men on their successful attempt to con- 
duct such an affair in a manner pleas- 
ant and profitable to all. Prof, Me. 
Comb delighted us all, and convinced 
us that he was in very deed an adept 
in the art of after-dinner speech mak- 
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ing. It is always a treat to hear a 
speech from Prof. Dupuis ; clear, prac- 
tical, with a delightful vein of quiet 
humour, giving a delicious lustre to it 
all. He has given long and faithful 
service to Queen's, especially to the 
Science department, and now the rich 
rewards of his labours have come at 
last. Divinity Hall wishes him long 
life and health to still forward the 
work so dear to his heart. Space for- 
bids us to make further comment, but 
we cannot help trespassing to mention 
our delight with the remarks of Prof. 
Gwillim. He spoke upon the pros- 
pectors who do the pioneer work in 
opening up the mineral resources otf 
a country—men of amazing hope and 
peculiar ability, who do the dangerous 
and difficult work, but whose names 
are scarcely ever heard. It was a naive 
and graphic talk, brimming full of the 
mountain and forest, and expressing a 
worthy admiration for the unscientific 
as well as the scientific prospector. It 
is forced upon us that the students’ 
course can be greatly enriched by com- 
ing into contact with professors of all 
departments, and so we would again 
express the earnest desire that Sunday 
afternoon addresses may soon be com- 
menced. 


No report has been received from 
our representative to the Medical gau- 
deamus. It is announced that he took 
the first train out of the city and sought 
some quiet spot where he might regain 
his equilibrium, and, if possible, dis- 
cover what it was all about. He was 
said, when last seen, to be Imagining 
that the gods were sending to him, 
through the air, from all sides, dishes 
laden with ambrosia, goblets bubbling 
over with nectar. Now and then he 
would stop in startling fashion as if 


listening to strains of music. To 
watch his expression, as line after line 
of an endless song seemed to float be- 
fore him, was nearly more than a be- 
ing with ordinary human sympathy 
could endure. He seemed unable to 
determine whence it came, and the 
mystery was unsolved until, behold, a 
scavenger passed by, instantly recog- 


nized it, and swept it in with his col- 
lections. 





Murdoch MacKinnon, M.A., is now 
the pastor of Park St. Church, Hali- 
fax. The Theolog. publishes in full 
the opening address which he had the 
honour to give to the Literary and 
Theological Society, entitled “Music, 
in its Relation to Life and Education.” 
Murdoch will be a good representative 
of Queen’s in the Military City, and 
we will expect to see an increased mi- 


gration of “Blue-noses” to our Uni- 


versity. His flock is large, and we 
hope that among his other high themes 
of thought, he may give due medita- 
tion to the necessity of taking unto 
himself a shepherdess, to be a help- 
meet unto him. 


er ee, TT eet te ts res 


Athletics. | 


fF OLLOWING is a_ report by 
Messrs. G. B. McLennan and 
M. E. Branscombe, on the workings 
of the Burnside rules as observed at 
the match between Varsity and the 
Argonauts, played in November last: 


Kingston, Noy. 25th, 1902. 
To Athletic Committee of Queen's 

University : 

Dear Sirs,—In presenting to you the 
impressions we received of the rugby 
match in Toronto, on Nov. 22nd, play- 
ed between Varsity and the Argonauts 
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under the Burnside rules, we find our- 
Selves forced to resort to hypothetical 
Statements, and must rely on your 
STanting us a very wide and generous 
range. The difficulty of judging a 
hew game, especially when seen for the 





W. Pannell, ’o3, Capt. IT. Football Team. 
_ Intermediate Champions. 





first time, cannot but be apparent to 
you. We can therefore but state im- 
pressions and surmises as to what its 
development might be. To begin with, 
we endeavored to free ourselves from 
all prejudices, and sought for salient 
features. The details of the game 
may be gained from any of the news- 
paper reports. We therefore beg to 
submit the following: . 

The looseness of the game rather 
than its openness, was peculiarly char- 
-. acteristic, the team having the wind 
doing the kicking, and their opponents 
attempting to run or buck the line just 
as in our game. We should note here 
that the ten yards in three downs not 
being very frequently obtained, makes 
it very difficult for those against the 
wind to gain ground or score, because 


they are not only unable to make their 


_ ten yards, but also have to give the ball 


"up to opponents already possessing the 
advantage. The result is inevitably 


that a score, and in. many cases a large 
one, will be piled up without any means 
of checking it. Now, if the wind and 
other conditions remain the same tor 
the second half, this might be even— 
but the team is already dis-spirited. 
and as in Saturday’s game, the wind 
dropping puts all chances of success 
out of the question. Thus, while it is 
not desirable to give the weak team 


the chance of holding or defeating the 


stronger, it is equally bad to place a 
weak team at a double disadvantage— 
namely, of having the wind against 
them and the necessity of losing pos- 
session of the ball. Further, as to the 
kicking in the game, which is of espec- 
ial importance alike to players and 
spectators, it will be almost impossible 
to get a return as in our present gams:., 
for the simple reason that there js no 
distance limit at which an opponent 
has to keep from the one making a 
catch—if the wings are following up 
fast they can stand right at the elbow 
of the catcher and block him as soon 
as he gets the ball, thus putting a run 
or a return out of the question. True. 
the catcher is given his kick, but the 
excitement of a dash is lost, and if the 
opponent is superior in kicking the 
catcher has no chance to even up by a 
run and a kick. 

As to the “snap-back” it appears to 
be a useless formality. The centre 
puts the ball on the ground, no one be- 
ing allowed to touch it or him, and 
simply throws it to the quarter, who 
Passes it. This, they claim, is a great 
advance; but why the centre at all? 
Why not let the quarter pass directly ? 
As to this part of the game there cer- 
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tainly seems to be something lost, and 
while our old scrimmage is faulty, a 
few changes might improve it and pre- 
serve a part of the game so long prac- 
tised and which yields a great deal of 
interest entirely wanting to the “‘dead- 


GBS ae a aera 





Jas. Milden, ’os. Champion Annual Sports, 
October 8th, 1902. 


sure” hand-out. Another feature to 
undoubtedly develop would be mass- 
bucking—this would surely be the tac- 
tics of a heavy team. 

From the style of play which we 
saw, and also judging from the rules, 
the new game in its perfection would 
unquestionably call for fast men. In 
this respect we not only have to ask 
in regard to ourselves but likewise as 
to the other teams of the I.C.R.U., are 
they in a position to furnish such a 
team? Each can answet for itself. 

In conclusion, we May sum up by 
saying that as the Burnside rules, in 
our opinion, produce a looser and not 
a more open game; that they give an 
undue disadvantage to the inferior 
team; That they prevent spectacular 
kicking and running; that the hand- 
out is a poor substitute for a scrim- 
mage; and that the play calls for more 
specialized athletes. We, therefore, 
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feel justified in advising the retention 
of our old game and at the same time 
advising careful and judicial changes 
as circumstances and time call for, 
and that an endeavor should be made 
for a standard interpretation of rules. 

We have the honor to be, sirs, your 
humble representatives, 


G. B. McLENNAN, 
_M. E. BraNSCOMBE. 





THE GERMAN DRAMATIC 
ENTERTAINMENT. 

A PART of the unprescribed work 
of the Modern Language de- 
partment has for years been the pre- 
paration and presentation of a French 
or German play, at first confined to 
Honour students and acted in private. 
Two years ago a change was made 
when a German play was presented in 
Convocation Hall to a large audience. 
This year the same plan was followed, 
giving more prominence to the musical 
part of the programme, and those in 
charge have every reason to feel grati- 
fied at the result. | 
The entertainment took place on the 
evening of Dec. 18th, and was from all 
points of view a success. Part I of 
the programme was mainly musical, 
and under the direction of Mrs. Dobbs. 
It was much appreciated, judging from 
the applause with which each number 
was greeted. Miss Calvin gave a 
piano solo, from Liszt, entitled ‘‘Liebe- 
straum.” Misses Massie, Carrie Wal-_ 
dron, Mona Knight, and Mrs. Jor Tite 
Farrell rendered vocal selections. 
“Des Sangers Fluch” was recited by 
Miss Ida E. Hawes in an effective 
manner. Two choruses were note- 
worthy feattires of the programm, _ 
one the German National anthem— 
Die Wacht am Rhein—which possibly 
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a" times lacked spitit, and a German 
Version of our national anthem, ‘God 
Save the King.” These were sung by 
the students and the ladies who took 
Part in the musical programme. 

The play, a one act society comedy, 
was performed by Misses L. Thomp- 
son, Williams, Jackson, McConkey, 
and Messrs. Foik, McGregor and Bry- 
don, They are from the senior, pre- 
liminary and final honour classes, one 
being a graduate of last vear's final 
class in German. It would be difficult 
to differentiate between their acting’ as 
each one seemed especially adapted to 


his or her particular part. For young 


amateurs, nearly all of whom appeared 
for the first time before a public aud- 
tence, the performance might fairly be 
characterized as remarkably good ; and 
especially when the fact is considered 
that they were speaking in a foreign 
tongue. They expressed themselves 
with creat fluency. In fact, it is quite 
possible that they spoke too fluently 
for the great majority of the audience. 
But on the other hand a more meas- 
ured utterance would have perhaps re- 
sembled a dictation exercise. In or- 
der to derive ful] benefit and pleasure 
from the performance, the play should 
have been read in advance, and we 
would suggest that in future cheap 
copies of the play presented be made 
available for this purpose. 

The Mastery of the language and 
the Power of dramatic interpretation 
€vinced would seem to indicate that 
the study of Modern Languages in 
Queen’s is carried on according to pro- 
Per and advanced methods, which aim 
first and foremost at the. mastery of 
the language, and then of the litera- 
ture, and what it implies through the 
language, the two being in fact neces- 
sary correlatives. 
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Such entertainments as this one are 
decidedly academic and in marked con- 
trast to those indulged in at Queen’s 
lor some time back. This is, we hope, 
the herald of a better era. 

There wag a good audience in spite 
of the fact that a small entrance fee 
was charged and that everything wags 
in German. ft was by no means con- 
fined to the Students. As the great 
majority of those having any know- 
ledge of German may be supposed to 
have been present, it can be taken for 
granted that the culture evinced by a 
knowledge of German is spreading, not 
only in the University itself, but in 
Kingston, the University seat. The 
time is no doubt past when an eduea- 
tion can be called “liberal” which does 
not include a tangible knowledge of 
German and French. 

Convocation Hall is, Of course, not 
adapted to dramatic representations, 
whether from the point of view of the 
actors or of the audience. The most 
Was perhaps made of it on this occas- 
ion. The stage represented a drawing 
room, tasteftlly arranged. Bunting 
in the colors of the University and of - 
Germany were used to curtain off the 
platform, while the Union “Jack and 
our national colors were also in evi- 
dence. 


Hie Holiday number of The Var- 
_ sity appears between covers pleas- 
antly suggestive of the white Xmas we 
love so well. Dr. Milligan contrj- 
. ‘sé . . 
butes a short article on University 
Training and the Christian Ministry.” 
This is the eighth article of a series 
ith “The Universit 

which began witi MNiversity and 
the Legal Profession,” and has ruy 
the eamut of Business, Journalism. 

b 
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Industrial Chemistry, Medicine, Fin- 
ance, Railroads. This looks like a 
happy method for giving unity to a 
college journal. 


The O. -4. C. Review for December 
is in all respects a creditable number. 
Its Christmas design is a wreath 
strongly suggestive of holly. The 
leading article, from the pen of Prof. 
Reynolds, is a review of the marvelous 
growth of the Ontario Agricultural 
College during recent years. Tine 
cuts of Massey Hall and Library and 
the new Btology-Physics building ap- 
pear in connection with this article. 
Prof. Gamble also contributes an in- 
teresting article descriptive of the Lake 
District of England. 


The first pages of the Niagara In- 
dex are: appropriately devoted to 
thoughts of peace and goodwill to men. 


Subsequently, however, the demon of: 


discord seems to have ousted these 
gracious thoughts, for we read as fol- 
lows: “ ‘The Niagara Index is some- 
what of a misnomer, for it has no in- 
' dex nor tables of contents of any kind.’ 
We submit the above as the ne plus ul- 
tra of asininity. It is a first-class cre- 
dential for its writer, the ex-Man. of 
the Acadia Athenaeum, that will se- 
cure his admittance to any foolish fac- 
torv in the land.” Ividently the ex- 
Man. referred to troubled himself too 
much to answer, in this particular case, 
the question, What's 1n a name? 
ee re 

Turning to the Acadia Athenaeum, 
it looks like a quite sane publication, 
A contributor writing under the head- 
ing “A Literary Desert,” quotes from 
the /udex as follows: “The Athen- 
aeum depends for its literary matter 
entirely upon old graduates, and cler- 


gymen at that, and further, the only 
thing in the paper distinctively ‘stu- 
dent’ is the ‘Locals’ department, which 
reminds one of the joke column in a 
certain Chicago Sunday paper of no 
enviable reputation.” “he writer ad- 
mits that this criticism comes so dan- 
serously near the truth that any at- 
tempt to dispute it would be quite use- 
less. His object in thus throwing 
down his arms seems to be to rally the 
students of Acadia to a more loyal 
support of the college publication. 
The current number of the .4 thenacum 
is itself a sufficient answer to the criti- 
cism quoted above. 


The Smith College Monthly for De- 
cember 1s not specifically a Christmas 
number. The issue is characteristic- 
ally literary and serious: and the edi- 
tors are evidently not taking holiday. 
As there are no men at Smith College 
the editorial staff of the Monthly is 
composed entirely of ladies, and this 
may account for the absence of jokes, 
The “Alumnae” department forbids us 
to forget that “alumnus” has a femin- 
ine equivalent in these aggressive cays. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

The Death of Christ. By James Den- 
ney, D.D, (Upper Canada Tract So- 
clety ). 


R. Denney’s book is a timely con- 

tribution to Christian thought 
on the significance of the death of 
Christ. Dr. Denney does not attempt 
any extended discussion of questions 
relating to literary or historical diff- 
culties, but his scholarly style, as well 
as his assurance that these questions 
have been kept in view, goes a long 
way towards reassuring the reader. 
The authenticity and historicity of the 
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New Lestament writing’s assumed, the 
author enters upon the task of proving 
that the key to N. T. theology is the 
idea of the Atonement in the vicarious 
OF substitutionary sense. Beginning 
With the Baptism and the Temptations 
he shows that these find their true in- 
terpretation when Christ 1S viewed as 
the Servant of the Lord, according tou 
Isaiah LIT. Then follows a discus- 
sion of our Lord's utterances with re- 
ference to the miport of His MUssion, 
the result of which js a strone con- 
clusion in favour of the substitutionary 
view. The argument that responsibil- 
ity cannot. be transferred, that Christ 
could not for moral reasons assume 
the obligations of man, 1s met by show- 
ing that propitiation is a mode of med- 
lation. If it is said to be a contradic- 
tion of God's free love to the sinner 
that Christ's death should he made the 
sround of forgiveness, then it ought 
also to be said that God's free love is 
contradicted by Christ's suffering in 
any sense for the redemption of the 
world. It is true that in human rela- 
tions responsibility cannot ordinarily 
be transferred, but when we discuss 
What God May or may not do in the 
Matter of responsibility we enter upon 
another region and One in which hard 
and fast assertions May not be in place. 
assing from the Synoptic gospels 

to the Book of Acts, Dr. Denney ad- 
mits the critica] difficulties involved in 
. Opening chapters, but argues that 

: ‘y fairly r Present primitive think- 
se? and that they establish (1) the 
vine necessity of Christ's death, and 

(2) the identification of the suffering 
~essiah with the Servant of the Lord 
'N the Book of Isaiah. ine language 
rata 
8, tributes to the argu 

Ment. The evidence of I. Peter is 
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found to be unmistakably in line with 
the Soteriology of the synoptic gospels 
and with Acts, 

Dr, Denney finds in the impassioned 
teaching of St. Paul a multitude of 
Proofs for the view that the sacrificia] 
death of Christ Was a divine necessity, 
a sie gua non of man’s approach to 
Giod, lirst, last and always, Paul 
preaches that Christ died to annul that 
which would otherwise stand between 
(rod and man, namely, the barrier of 
sim. The atonement is an objective 
reality, making access to God free and 
possible. Tf it is said that such an 
atonement is a contravention of God's 
love and his willingness to freely par- 
don sin, Dr, Denney replies that It is 
In this way that God defines his love, 
and in this sacrifice that he grounds 
tree forgiveness. It is an immature 
idea that access to God is something 
Presupposed : that sin is 4 barrier that 
can be brushed aside by the mere will 
of sinful man, | 

The chapter on the Ifpistle to the 
Hebrews is an excellent analysis of the 
Cssential significance of that book and 
Its place in N. T. theology. The writer 
of the Epsitle interprets the work of 
Christ in terms of the Jewish sacrifi- 
cial system. The sacrificia] ideas of 
the Jews were true ideas, whatever 
their historical origin may have been ; 
they represent the universal human 
sense of sin and the desire to be rid of 
sin. It is not necessary to interpret 
the sacrifice of Christ in terms of Jew- 
ish sacrificial institutions, but it May 
be convenient to do so. What the sac- 
rifices of a former time aimed at ac- 
complishing but were unable to ac- 
complish, the sacrifice of Christ aecom- 
plished once for all. 

In the Johannine writings, Dr. Den. 
Ney finds that the death of Christ oe- 
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cupies a central place. The fourth gos- 
pel is not preoccupied with the exem- 
plary life of Christ or with His office 
as revealer of the lather. Here, as 
elsewhere in the New ‘Testament. 
Christ is above all the Redeemer; and 
though the writer does not undertake 
to give the rationale of it, His death is 
the redemption price. The Apocalypse 
and the first epistle acilse witness stromg- 
ly to the same view. | 

Dr. Denney has many references in 
foot-notes to the writings of eminent 
British and German theologians, but 
these are not always quoted with ap- 
proval. 

It is refreshing to read work like 
Dr. Denney’s, scholarly, earnest, log- 
ical, and free from grotesque efforts to 
get back of the plain sense of the texts. 
He wisely refrains from attempting 
an elaborate metaphysical discussion 
as to how Christ’s sacrifice becomes 
effective for man; he is content to al- 
low many fantastic questions to go un- 
answered. [lis work does, however, 
respond eenerously to our natural in- 
tellectuial craving, and on this side, it 
ean be unsatisfactory only to an intel- 
tect that would seek to scale inaccess- 
ible heights. Incidentally Dr. Den- 
ney throws much light on subsidiary 
questions that have been swept, so to 
speak, into the current of his thought. 
Altogether the book 1s a notable contri- 
bution to theological literature; and 
its virile English style will re it 
an acceptable piece of work even to 


those who cannot agrec with the views 


set forth in its pages: 


A book has recently appeared from 
Schofield, an eminent 
(iid Land, which 
alin overcoming 


the pen of Dr. 
physician in the 
oucht to doa great lei 
the hold that Christian Science, Dawe. 


ism and like quackeries, have over the 
public mind. It is not an attack on 
them directly at all, but is a frank ac- 
knowledgment that the medical profes- 
sion has been to blame in leaving so 
wide a field open to quacks. In other 
words it recognizes the truth in the 
midst of all the falsehood, the truth 
that gives these peculiar notions their 
vitality, aud hold upon the popular im- 
agination. 

We hear a great deal about Chris- 
tian Science and meet its followers ev- 
ervwhere, and strange to say, instead 
of lunatics we often find cultivated 
men and women, intelligent and well- 
educated people. One naturally be- 
gins to ask the question which nearly 
always brings out the truth in a theory, 
“What makes them think so? It 1s not 
reason that does it: for you may prove 
to an Eddvite that he is mistaken, and 
he will say, ‘I don’t know how it is or 
why it is, but T know it’s true, anyway.’ 
He has been healed; and probably if 
we went through the same experience 
we too would be likely to cling to a be- 
hef that had produced such marvellous 
results. Of course a Christian Scien- 
tist will remember the cures and ig- 
nore the failures, or set then: down to 
other causes, and some criticisms one 
reads have the same fault—thev ignore 
the cures and remember onlv the fail- 
ures. Unfortunately, there are quite 4 
few of both, so that it is seldom that 
one hears a sane defense or a sane crit. 
icism of any of these quackeries. 
Dowie flourishes because Dowie has 
in certain cases healed. The shrine 
of St. Anne De Beaupre is throngee 
becatse the good St. Anne has in cer 
tain cases healed, and no amount of 
reasoning will convince a man that 
such things cannot he when by his ow” 
experience he has proved their reality: 
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Dr, Schofield deals with these il- 
USions in the proper way by accepting 
the facts of cures and failures and 
finding a reason for both. This seems 
the only way to stop the spread of all 
Such vagaries and preserve our inno- 
cent public from being gulled. Re- 
cognize the truth in the theory and you 
will have a chance to reveal the false- 
hood. Eddyism, Dowieism, and all 
similar disorders are crude altemipts to 
explain certain facts, and until doctors 
give a better explanation, we should 
be careful not to condemn too harshly 
those who give their faith to these 
quasi-religious fantasies, Dr. Scho- 
held’s hook is along this line, and to a 
lavman seems a sane and reasonable 
explanation of the phenomena of faith 
healing generally, and the extent to 
which it should be admitted jn prac- 
tice. 


AN UNFAIR CHARGE. 


Sa general rule, the relations of 
A the student body of Queen’s to 
the citizens of Kingston are of the 
Most cordial nature. The presence of 
the College and students js regarded 
by all the people as a creat benefit to 
the City ; while, on the other hand, the 
Students look upon the citizens as 
friends of their Alma Mater and of 

themselves Personally as well, so that, 
almost invariably, Mutual courtesy and 
good feeling Prevail. But, unfortun- 
ately, there is an Occasional exception, 
aS 18 evidenced by an article which ap- 
Peared in the K mgston Times of a re- 
Cent date, for Which we can see no pos- 
Sthle justification, and which we think 
We can fairly claim exceeds the limits 
Of the truth. The paper referred to 
y no means remarkable for intellect- 
lial fravity or the sanity of its judg- 
Ment) was established a few years ago 
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by a Member of the ministry Who, evi- 
dently dissatisfied with the moral sta- 
tus of the city, and the means taken by 
the other dailies to elevate it, left the 
active work of the church, to give {¢ 
his retormatory genius a‘larger scope 
and greater Opportunity for ushering 
in the millenia] age of purity and per- 
fection, And the methods emploved 
for this PUTPOse are such as Might na- 
turally he expected, and of which the 
article quoted below is avery fair ex- 
ample. The following is an exact re- 
print of the article as it Was transcri)h- 
ed in the columns of the Toronto Tele- 
gram of Dec. 20th, 1902 - 

"Those who believe In temperance 
might find a comparatively large field 
tor their efforts among Queen's sty- 
dents just now. For some reason 
drinking is on the Increase within their 
ranks. Jt is not at all uncommon to 


see students under the Influence of 


hquor in the saloons, at banquets, and 
even on the public streets, Tt May be 
that the local university is not peculiar 
In this Pespect among: sister universi- 
lies. But we submit that the exhibit 
Is unseemly, is fraught with danger to 
those addicted to the drink habit, and 
to others, too, fron contact with them. 
Parents who send their sons away 
from home for an education should 
have a reasonable certainty that they 
will be, as far as possible, safeguarded 
from a temptation before which thous- 
ands of young men in this country eo 
down to degradation yearly.” 

This is the statement copied word 
for word. Let us consider how it 
compares with the facts of the case, or 
the truth of the principles advocated. 
In the first place we may Say that 
Qucen’s students are a self-governing 
hody, and that this liberty is granted 
them by the Senate. [f, therefore, jy 
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seems advisable in the eves of such an 
able intellectual body of men to allow 
the students the right to administer 
their own affairs, we contend that they 
ought surely to be able to do so without 
the unnecessary and uncalled-for inter- 
ference of the proverbial temperance 
crank whom the proprietor of the 
Times is so anxious to set to work 
among a class in the community who 
are, we believe, quite able to decide 
and act on their own initiative. We 
are thoroughly in sympathy with ev- 
ery: legitimate method for the promo- 
tion of temperance and moderation, but 
if there is one person devoutly to be 
shunned it is the ubiquitous ‘world- 
reformer, that intolerable bore, whose 
usually consists of an in- 
category of laborious 
“Thou shalt nots” instead of the one 
positive ‘Thou shalt.” But people 
are not under the influence of tra- 
ditional prejudices as once they were. 
Thev are beginning to realize that life 
in its ultimate analysis is purely per- 
sonal and accountable for its actions 
to no self-appointed critic of the pub- 
lic morals. They are beginning to 
think for themselves, and with the ad- 
vance of individual responsibility slow- 
ly but surely is passing away the day 
of the carping fault-finder who, be- 
cause the world does not wag to suit 
his particular fancy, turns pessimist 
and communicates to his fellow- -men 
the sad intelligence that they are jour- 
neying along, via the “primrose path” 
that leads “to the everlasting bonfire.” 

As students of a College that stands 
, manly self-re- 


creel 
terminable 


for liberty and strong 
liance, we resent this insinuation on 
the part of the Times that we are not 
capable of looking after OUT OWN In- 
terests. 


And then, come to 


passing on, We 


another startling assertion, viz., that 
the drink habit is on the increase 


among the students. In this case we 
simply maintain that this is complete 
misrepresentation of the facts, and we 

ave very much in doubt as to whether 
the writer could produce statistics or 
any other tangible evidence in con- 
firmation of his statement. But even 
granting, for the moment, that it might 
possibly contain an element of truth, 
we would not consider such a phenom- 
enon anaccountable; for the habitual 
reading of such a paper as the King- 
ston Times would surely drive a man 
to slake his thirst with something more 
enduring in its effects than HO. But 
we believe that paper has made a 
mistake and rather that, in proportion 
to their numbers, less liquor is con- 
sumed by the students now than ever 
before. Of course we do not make 
the absurd claim that every one is a 
total abstainer; we admit that there 
are sone amongst us who are addicted 
to excessive imbibing, and for whose 
misconduct the whole student body is 
censured. But what we do claim js 
that, in proportion to the growth of 
the College, the temperance of the stu- 
dents is equal to, if not greater than. 
that of their predecessors ; and the pre- 
sent writer is not speaking from preju- 
dice or hearsay but he knows something 
of the facts. Who that remembers 
(Jueen’s five or six years ago but does 
not know that there has heen a marked 
improvement within the last few ses- 
sions? And we are of the opii0Nn 
that if the Tunes were more familiar 
with the actual state of affairs it would 
be more reticent about inserting a re- 
ark so injurious to the reputation of 
an institution of which it should be 
proud. Take as a single instance 
which we think will suffice, the stt- 
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dents jy, the faculty of Applied Science 
Whose conduct, taken as a whole, is 
MOst creditable to their Alma Mater. 
Six years ago next April the first de- 
Stee of B.Sc. was granted. <At pre- 
Sent there are about one hundred sty- 
dents registered in science. How does 
the proprietor of the Tues propose to 
adjust his scale and figure out, even 
approximately, how the moral attri. 
butes of these one hundred, more or 
less, compare with those of the first 
graduate ? 

Two faculty dinners Were recently 
held by the students in Science and 
Medicine, respectively. The former 
of these was conducted on a thorough- 
ly temperate basis and comparatively 
little drinking was indulged in. The 
next evening’s proceedings were some- 
what different, and we are prepared to 
admit that perhaps a little more mod- 
eration would have been more in keep- 
ing with the demands of strict propri- 
ety. But the article referred to ap- 
peared several days before eithér of 
these functions, so that the writer, un- 


less gifted with an unusual measure - 


Of prophetic foresight, could not have 
fen dependent for his material on 
what took place at them. And, further- 
more, we insist that even if these an- 
Nual dinners were characterized by a 
far sTeater degree of indulgence than 
1S usually the Case, it would be false 
to Say that what happens once a 
year could be regarded as a common 
OCcurrence. And we take the liberty 
of asking “How many fair-minded cit- 
Izens, seeing a very small percentage 
Of the students (and there are about 
Seven hundred boys in College) in this 
Pitiable State, would call it ‘not at all 
Uncommon to see Students under the 
Influence of liquor in the saloons, at 


banquets, or 
streets p° 


even on the public 

The Limes goes on to say that per- 
haps Queen’s js not peculiar in this re- 
spect, but we submit that this has sin- 
ply nothing to do with the question, 
lf the Students of this University are 
offenders, NO justification can be Made 
by appealing tg comparisons with 
other colleges. We desire to stand on 
our own feet and ask only fair-handed 
Justice from those who profess to be in 
a position to criticize our actions. 

The article coneludes with a sentence 
with the sentiment of which we are 
thoroughly in accord. If those pre- 
ceding it were of a similar Strain we 
would gladly give them our support. 
We firmly believe that students con)- 
ing to college should be safeguarded 
from the temptations that meet them 
here. But there are various methods 
of doing this and we contend that the 
best way is by instilling in the youth- 
ful minds admiration for all that is 
pure and noble and a love for high 
ideals. The most effective reforma- 
tory agencies are not those of outward 
restraint and hecessity, and measures 
of a like kind advocated by other sim- 
ilarly short-sighted exponents of a cer- 
tain section of public Opinion, and the 
sooner the people of Ontario realize this 
fact the better it willbe. Ifthe student, 
in his early days, has learned the lesson 
of letting his mind and affections dwel] 
on those things which go to build up 
sturdy, upright, independent charac- 
ters, there need be little fear that his 
conduct, when he comes to college, will 
bring discredit on his early training, 
€ven though he break not the world’s 
record in his haste to renew his sub- 
scription to the Daily Times, 

In conclusion we can only say that 
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we regret exceedingly that such an ar- 
ticle should have found its way into 
one of the city papers which are us- 
ually kindly disposed toward the stu- 
dents. It has been given space in sev- 
eral prominent dailies of this province, 
and has also penetrated into the coun- 
try to the south. We desire to protest 
against the opinions expressed, as their 
diffusion cannot but bring a stain upon 
the fair name of our beloved Alma 
Mater. And we lay down the pen 
with the remark that if, as is claimed, 
there is a sphere for the temperance 
enthusiast. among the students of 
Queen’s, there secms to us to be like- 
air-minded, 


= 


wise an opening tor a ft 
reasonable, anti-fanatic lover of jus- 
tice in the office of the Kingston Tumes. 


' THE THEATRE. 


HE productions that have visited 

the Grand since our last issue 
cannot exactly be termed of the Henry 
Irving quality. On Saturday, Dec, 
20th, afternoon and evening, the old 
English society drama ‘Caste’ was 
presented to neither extremely large 
nor interested audiences. ‘Lhe eight 
people of the compatly found no diffi- 
culty in getting on the stage all at 
once; in fact after they had all faced 
the foot-lights there was still enough 
room lett to accommodate the artificial 
‘baby’ which was about as ‘nane a 
piece of dramatic representation as it 
has ever been our lot to witness. The 
cast was by 10 means of more than 
average ability. ‘Laken as a whole, 
the performance was anything but a 
s difficult to see 
nferior class ob- 
notes they us- 


brilliant one, and it 1 
how plays of such an i 
tain the flattering pres» 
ually do. 


Qu Xmas day two performances 
were given of “Smart Set,’ the com- 
pany presenting it evidently belonging 
to the same nationality as Queen’s vet- 
eran athletic trainer. So far as we were 
able to learn, it took the form of a var- 
iety show, in which there were some 
good features, and others less worthy 
ot note. The singing was of a high 
order, particularly the male quartette, 
but apart from that no exceptionally 
first-class theatrical work could be ex- 
pected from the natives of the ‘Sunny 
South.” 

Lastly, on the evening of Wednes- 
day, the 7th inst., the four act comedy 
drama, “Sweet Clover,” was presented 
by a very fair company, although it 
must be said that Blanche Hall, who 
appears as Lois, is scarcely to be class- 
ed with Adelaide Thurston, who took 
the same role last season. The play 
is of the “Old Homestead” variety and 
consists of a representation of some 
scenes incidental to the rural life of 
Jerome Holcombe and his daughter 
Lois. The company, who acquitted 
themselves in a creditable manner, 
were greeted by a large house, and to 
the spectators to whom this class of 
performance appeals, the evening’s en- 
tertainment was a welcome and re- 
freshing treat. 

The annual city concert of the var- 
ious musical clubs of the College is to 
be given at the Opera House on Fri- 
day, the 23rd inst. The members have 
been practising faithfully in order to 
guarantee a successful evening, and 
the JOURNAL trusts that the lovers of 
music will turn out in force. At pre 
sent the clubs are taking a short tou!, 
preparatory to the grand finale of the 
season. 
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Four Specials in Kid Gloves! 


75c.— Ladies’ one large pear! button, pique sewn, 


* 
Paris}points in all modish colors. 
$1.—Ladies’ 2 PR Senuine French Kid in Steacys’ Spec- 
ial and Marcelle brands; colors—rans, Browns, G reys, 
Pearls, White, Black, ' 


$1.25.—Steacy’s Ver ever fashionable 
color, extra value. Y Spectal, y 


$1.35.—Alexandre’sfevery color in three styles, wear guaranteed. 
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The Student’s Laundryman 


HONG LEE 








Like your trade goot. Leave your address and 
John will call for washee. 


LAUNDRY, 338 PRINCESS ST., KINGSTON. 


WE ARE Young Man 
E / E The day of cheap insurance 
will be past for you in a few — 
On Collars and Cufts years. Why not write for rates 


to-day to one of Canada’s strong- 


Linen lasts longer when 
We wash it. We are 
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est companies. 


Head Office, Toronto 


Imperial] Laundry Co. 9 H. J. FOIK, Representative, Kingston, Ont, 


F. J. MCARTHUR, Manager: 
Telephone 302. | 
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SHE LOCKETT SHOE STORE 
FOR GOOD BOOTS 4T LOW PRICES 








We lead in Fashion and Prices. 
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Standard Bank of Canada 
KINGSTON. 
Capital paid up - $1.000,000.00 
Reserve Fund - - 850,000.00 
Total Assets - $13,120,562.67 
Savings Bank Department. Interest 
: Allowed. 


Drafts and Cheques cashed, on all parts of the 
world. 
W. D. HART, Manacea. 


Dy Go Wilnot Baty 
Dental Surgeon. 


129 PRINCESS ST., KINGSTON, 
157 Princess Street, Kingston. 


A.W WINNETT, L.DS., D.DS. 
DENTIST. 


Post Graduate In Crown and Bridgework, 


PRINCESS AND WELLINGTON STS, 
Over Johnston's Jewelry Store, 


———— 
——————" 
a 


Che ceading Wndertaker and 


Furniture anulacturer 
Established 1854 





The Latest Cloths for Overcoats. | 





‘Fyl]l Dress Suits a Specialty. | 


i’ CARROLL & CO 


C20 LEO LEA LI 0 LIF LOA LO La LO LO e LO LOMO MNGE 
SSSSSeeececcee” 





} Merchant 230 Princess wv 
ae | Tailors { Street \ ) 


VETS 


»H. FERGUSON 


Bread and Cake Baker, Groceries, 
Fruit and Confectionery. 


CATERING 


TO AT HOMES & PARTIES | me. fF. 


318 King St., Kingston. "Phone 300 


GRAND 
OPERA HOUSE 


Thursday, Jan. 22nd 


DANIEL FROHMAN’S GREAT 
COMEDY 











Conducted under the 
Personal Supervision 









of 
AMBROOK 


The Two Schools 


COMING : 








“Bonnie Briar Bush” 


and “The Burgomaster” 


5) Jewelry Store, 158 Princess Street, js head- 
W (0a eS quarters for Queen's pins, crest pins and clase 
Bi 


Pins ; 


any year pin made to order ; 'o4 pins 


’ e 
now in stock. ‘‘ Waterman s Ideal Fountain Pens,’’ etc. 
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Symons YL cen 


pchibecls, 
Wo Simbury Symons 15 Soronte Soret 
William eae. | Tonondo, 


CATERING EXGLUSIVELY To >TUDENT TRADE 


6¢7 7 is surprising the number of College 
men who pay their way through school 
by their own efforts.’ The profits on | e e Ol } JAS, 


the sale of Kilburn Views and Saturn Scopes 
Probably keep a larger number in the various epresenti 
Schools than any and all other similar lines Represen ae 


but together. The superiority of the goods, ° . 
the stright. legitimate manner in which they Kilburn Views and Saturn 
are sold, and the exceptionally strong support ‘Scopes 


which the management gives its men, acconnt 

for its great popularity among the student 50-54 BAY STREET TORONTO 
» ’ 

STUDENTS INVITED TO GOMMUNICATE WITH US 


DEPARTMENT OF CROWN LANDS. 
- + ONTARIO. -. . 


Magnificent Opportunities for Investment in 


Mining, Lumbering, 


LL eh ee ace 


~ Farming. 


For Information concerning the Resources of Ontario in 
Farm, Forest or Mine, write 


sr aG OF CROWN LANDS, 
HON. E. J. DAVIS, OMMISSIONER OF CRO 
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Che Stone Method 


e a system of exercise which requires 
oe no apparatus, and only ro to 20 min- 
utes time each day, in your own room, just 
before retiring. Dves not overtax the 
heart. Systematically follow our instruc- 
tions and we promise you a fine, strong, 
well-developed physique, and good health. 
All ages—s5 to 85 years—are alike benefited. 
WOMEN receive as much benefit from The 
Stone Method as men, We are the only 
instructors of prominence who pay specia 
attention to instruction of women and chil- 
dren. Mrs. Ellen Walker, who has charge 
_ of this department, has had an extensive ex- 
perience, and alone opens and answers let- 
tersof a private nature. Address con fiden- 
tial letters; ** Mrs. Ellen Walker, care 
The Stone School.”’ 


24-Page Booklet FREE }~ 
with photos from life == 


E have prepared one for men and one 
oe for women, which contain many 


photos from life, showing what others have 
accomplished by Fhe Stone Method, and 
what you may accomplish if you will. We 








> 





are glad to send them FREE. 


The Stone School of Physical 
Culture. 
1785 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


Use Taylor’s Lettuce Cream for chapped 
hands. Our New York Chocolates are 
always fresh. They are the best. 


DISPENSING AND HIGH-CLASS DRUG SUNDRIES 
DISCOUNT TO STUDENTS 


Taylor’s The Students’ Drug Store 





124. PRINCESS STREET, Successor to B.C. Mitchel 


ms oa € avi 
ce NOMmINion ser" 
Photo Engravers 


gi Adelaide St. East. Coronto 
(Snowden Chambers) ¥. WaTTS, Mer 


OO 
British American Botel and 
Hotel Frontenac 


Kingston, Ont. 





RATES, $2 To $3 E. MCINTYRE, Man, 


ae eee 
THE STUDENTS’ TAILOR 


t his Prices before 


nd £e 
See his Goods and & isewhere. 


Purchasing @ 


T. LAMBERT, Metst Tait 


=n North American Life 








*" 7] HE unexcelled financial position of the 
an North American Life, its large sur- 
plus, its handsome dividends, its liberal poli- 
cles, and its promptness in paying all legiti- 
mate claims, make it a most desirable company 
for both agents and policy holders. Students 
who either require assurance or who are look- 
Ing for profitable employment during the hol- 
idays, will do well to write to the North Am- 
erican Life, Head Office 112-118 King St. 
West, Toronto. gy y HARPELL, B.A., 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Breck & Halliday 


Electrical Contractors | 











Dealers in Electric Supplies of 


Every Description. 
79 Princess St 


KETCHUM & CO’Y 


The Largest Sporting Goods Store in Canada. 


Footballs, Football Jackets, Football Pants, Football 
Boots, Head Harness, Suapensories, 


Estimates Furnished. 





Clubs Outfitted. Estimates and prices furnished. 
KETCHUM & CO, 104 4106 Bank stREET 
ENA ah he Ones NE, Ree ae OTTAWA. 


N.B.—Catalogue of Fall and Winter Sporting Goods 
about ready. Send a post card for one. 


A. E. HEROD, 


BOOT & SHOEMAKER 
Repairing Promptly Attended To. 


PRINCESS ST. 





OPPOSITE Hoaa's DRUG STORE 


PRINCESS ST. opposite nosare onua s7ont 
PATTERSON & HEWARD 


STAMP ENGRAVERS, 
SIGN MAKERS AND 
ALUMINUM STAMPERS 


MACHINE NAME PLATES. 


= gee einen ee 


J. HISCOCK, 
FRUITS, - CONFECTIONERY, - OYSTER® 


1 
Agent for the Niagara District Fruit Growers 
Association, 
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AND 


COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY, ETC. 
———————————_—_—_—_ 
SPEEDY, NEW AND ECONOMICAL 
PROCESSES 


pee tt TEE TE tt tb 

he 

: LAIDLAW ; 

+ ENGRAVING : 

: COMPANY } 
} 

| ILLUSTRATORS | 

i ‘ 

; PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 

¢ HALF-TONE ZINC ETCHING # 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

ey 

' 

: 

o}- 








383 King St. West, 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
deobooboresfeobecbobeeloehoebocbedlocteeloels datctee! elesde decfechects 


rhe be ae ofa ode fe obs ofn Fo oho oho ahe ofe ofeode obs feahe ooake fe 


he ofa ofa of she obs af 


SI 


The Vast Army of 


Dip-no-mores 





L E ‘Waterman Co 


173 Broadway, NewYork 12 Golden Lane,Londo- 


eee cg re eer a 
Boys! Have You Tried R. J. McDOWALL 


rere 


MILO 


MANUFACTURED By 


G. A. MCGOWAN, 


KINGSTON, 


PRINTING! 


For Queen's University Students a 
Speciaity 


ONT. 





C sons 
i Jackson es | 
190 Wellington St. 'Phone 455 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ALL AR USICAL ON 
or I YRERCHANDISE EASY, 


Pianofortes, 


a2 


Everything the best in its fine. 
Organs, Cash Registers, the Famous « Empire 
Sewing Machine, Type Writers, Band Instruments 


471 PRINCESS STREET, KINGSTON.ONT. 
CAPE VINCENT, N.Y. 


Agents Wanted. Correspondence Solicited, 


QUEEN’S TEXT BOOKS 


Students will save money by buying their Text 
Books, Exercise and Note Books, at the Corney 





A complete stock of Text Books in ai 


Fountain Pens 


Bookstore. 
years and departments of study. 
rr . = ‘ollege note paper with crest and 
from isc. to: ie Colleg 


€nvelopes to match. 


KF. NISBET, 


Corner Princess and Wellington Streets, 


The Corawe 
Bookstore. 
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January ¢ 
1, NEw YEAR'S Day. 

By-laws for establishing and withdrawal 
ofunion of municipalities for High School 
purposes to take effect. 

5: High, Public and Separate Schools open. 

Truant Officers’ reports to Department 
due. 

7. First meeting of rural School Trustees. 

Polling day for trustees in Public and 
Separate Schools. 

12. Appointment of High Schoo! Trustees by 
Municipal Councils. a 
Clerk of Municipality to be notified by 
Separate School Supporters of their 
withdrawal. 
iq. Annual Reports of Boards in cities and 
towns, to Department due. 

Names and addresses of Public School 
Trustees and Teachers to be sent to 
Township Clerk and Inspector. 

i5. Trustees’ annual Reports to Inspectors 
due. 

Application for Legislative apportionment 
for inspection of Public Schools in cities 
and towns separated from the county, 
to Department, due. 

Annual Reports of Kindergarten attend- 
ance, to Department, due. 
nnual Report of Separate Schools, to 
Department, due. 

20. Provincial Normal Schools open (First 

Session). 

21. First meeting of Public School Boards in 
cities, towns, and incorporated villiages. 

27, Appointment of High School Trustees by 
County Councils. 


_ 
2 


February - 
4. First meeting of High School Boards 
and Boards of Education. 
28. Inspectors’ Annual Reports, to Depart- 
ment, due. 
Annual Reportsfrom High School Boards, 
to Department, due. 
Financial Statement of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, to Department, due, 
Separate School Supporters to notify 
Municipal Clerk. 
March: ioe td 
31. Night Schools close (Session 1902-1903), 


Apri: . 7m =: 
. Returns by Clerks of counties, cities, ete, 
of population, to Department, due. 
7 g. High Schools, second term, and Public 
in and Separate Schools close. 
ras 
eh 10, Goop FRIDAY. 
: 13. EASTER MONDAY- ree 
14. Annual meeting of the Ontarto Education 


Association at Torn a | 
_ Reports on Night Schools due, (Session 


i 3 
1902-1903). 
i j 7 Z by Pa ers or 
N.B.—Departmental Examination ‘Ss JOr pant 
years may be obtained from the Gurewell ® bli tng 
Company, No, 30 Adelaide Street, 44+ nto, 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY JOURNAL. 


GRAND. 
TRUNK 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Great International Route between the East 
and West. The Favorite Route to 


Boston, New York, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Quebec, Peterboro, 
Toronto, Niagara Falls, Chicago 


And all other points in the United States and 
Canada. Special Rates to Cricket, Lacrosse, Base 
Ball, Hockey, Curling, Football and other organ- 
ized clubs. Reduced Rates to Students for Christ- 
mas and Haster Holidays. 











t"For full information apply to 


J.P. HANLEY, G. T. BELL, 
Kingston, Gen. Pass. and 
City Agent. Ticket Agt., Montreal. 





RUBBER HEELS 


in Ladies or Gents’ sizes, 
the best quality. Regular. 
price, 35 cents per pair. 
Our price, 15 cents a pair. 


Coat Collar Springs 
Newest and best. Our 


price, 2 for 5 cents. 


Woods’ Fait 
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LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


This Company transacts life insurance e 


Invested Funds, . $8, 200,000.00. 
Aunual Income, - - - 1,700,000.00. 
Claims paid during igor, - 7 550,000.00. 
Endowments matured and paid rgor, 100,000.00. 


xclusively. 


In 1o years the Premium income has increased $500,000.00 and the in- 
vested funds have doubled. Deposit with Dominion Government for the se. 
curity of Canadian policy holdres exceeds 52,000,000.00. It is a progressive 
up-to-date company paying ninety per cent. of its earnings to policy holders on 
the with profit plan. Forty years doing business in Canada. Nearly $5.000,- 
000.00 of new business is written annually. 


PRUDENT — PROSPEROUS — PROGRESSIVE 
Head Office ;-COMPANY’S BUILDING, MONTREAL, 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal,—Chairman Canadian Board. R. B. Angus, Esq., Vice-Chairman 
Directors,—E. L. Pease, Esq., H. Stikeman, Esq., Charles M. Hays, Esq., C. R. Hosmer, Esq. 
B. Hal. Brown,—Manager for Canada. Mills & Cunningham,—General Agents, Kingston. 


E. J. REID, Special Agent, Kingston. 


N.B.—This year, 1902, will be the close of the Quinquennium. 


The Rathbun| A Good Record 


DESERONTO, ONT. 


5 Manufacturers of Doors, Sash, Blinds and all 
“scriptions Of Wooden Building Materials, Rail- 

Way Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, Posts. 
Salers in Coal, Salt, &e. Sole Sales Agents of the as ( 
anadian Portland Cement Company. Manufac- ee, Z 

turers of the best cements ee 











A. CHADWICK, xinceton agent. A Gold Miner Says: 


Th B | e te “* Your engine has been running day 
e a y of Q U in and night for over three years (equal to 
eee seven years regular work) and during that 
time we have never lost a minute through 


+ | any defect in the engine, and have never 
Railway eipendel a dollar in repairs. It is still 
Ce aarp 


ru nning noiselessly and without vibration 7 





~ Short line for Tweed, Napanee, Robb Engineering Co’y, 


“seronto and all local points. 


Train leaves City Hall Depot at 4 p-m. Limited, Amherst, N.S. 
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$$ Upper and Lower School. Separate Junior Resi. 
if dence, Boys prepared for Universities and Business, 
é 
3% 


Rev. D. Bruce Macdonald, M. A., Principal 


ST. ANDREW'S COLLEGE 
Residential and Day School for Boys. TORONTO 


ST. MARGARET’S COLLEGE 


TORONTO 
A RESIDENTIAL AND DAY-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A Full Academic vues: 

Full Musical Course. 

Full Art Course, 

Full Elocution Course, 

Full Domestic Science Course, 
Full Course in Physical Culture. 


rPYrPYPr,Yr >, 


Seis’ Facilities for the i Stay of Music. 


Students prepare for University Examination in Music. 


MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., 
Lady Principal. Director. 





AND MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Before Buying a Guitar, Mandolin. Banjo, Violin, Flute, Cornet or any other Musical Instrument 
: _ + EXAMINE THE “IMPERIALS ” 


THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED. 


ur dealer don’t carry them write us direct. Try the Imperial! Strings for all stringed instruments 


WHALEY, ROYCE & CO. 


(LIMITED.) 
WINNIPEG. MAN (Catalogues on Application,) TORONTO, ONT, 


Dy. O Wy, t Daly A.W WINNETT, L.DS., D.DS. 
HO att 


DENTIST. 
Dental Surgeon. Post Graduate In Crown and Bridgework, 
129 PRINCESS ST., KINGSTON. 





lf yo 





3f Over Johnston's Jewelry Store: 
139 Princess Street, Kingston. 
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Established 1844. 


SPANGENBURG, 


347 KING STREET. 


JEWELER AND SILVERSMITH 


Medals, Class Pins, Etc. made toorder. College 
Crest Pins, College Crest Cuff Links, 
Waterman’s ideal Fountain Pens. 


Telephone 347 





Diamond Setting 


Watches repaired and adjusted 
do fine engraving 


by skilled workman, 





he ofe oho ofe ahs oe ohe obs abe os obs ake vfs obs ofe obs obs obs obs of. obs afe ahs ofs ots of ofe eke 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 


G. BOOTH & SON, 


DOCTORS? 
BRASS PLATE 
SIGNS 


Also RUBY GLASS SIGNS 





oS oe eo oe abe ae she So adn che ofa choogeche obs hone abe uke fonds ofe ofeatoetorge eho efoede of 


21 ADELAIDE STREET West 
TORONTO 


seeped eee epee bbb bth detest pete 


Edo edoofo nbs oho oho eheeds fe ofeahe of fo fe cho afen$oahe efoafeofoohe ecfortonh foofeohoets ofoate foots 


i ae i a ate 





Queen’s Graduates Wanted 


‘T° purchase Laureating Hoods. For man 
years we have furnished the successful gty_ 
dents because we suit, fit, and sell at low Prices, 
We also make to order, 0” oem aces Uni- 
versity or Pulpit Gowns (wool dae from $2.25 
to $50.00 each, and ship to any access. 


Crumley Bros. Cor. Princess & Bagot Sts, 


‘ 
HEADQUARTERS FOR STUDENTS FURNISHINGS 





Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates. 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


DR. EDWARD FISHER, Musical Director. 


Affiliated with the University of T:ronto and Trinity Uni- 


versity. The best Equipment and Facilities and 
Strongest Faculty in Canada. 

School of 
Literature and Expression. 

Oratory, Pedagogy, Physical Culture, etc. 

MRS. INEZ NICHOLSON-CUTTER, Principal. 
Calendars and Syllabus Free. 





sir J. G. Bourinot’s Canadian Manual of Pro 
cedure at meetings of vunicipal Councils, 
Shareholders and Directors of Companies, 
Synods, Conventions, Societies and Public 
Bodies generally, with an introductory re- 
view of the rules and usages of Parliament 
that govern public assemblies in Canada 
by J.G. Bourinot, C.M G., LL.D, D.C.L.. 
D.L., Clerk of the H of C. Price, cloth 
$3.00 | hf-cf. $3.75, or “Citizen's Edition,” 
omitting only the portion that refers to 
Municipal Councils and Church Synods, 
Boards 5oc., Cloth $1.00. Just the book for 
literary societies For sale by booksellers, 
or address 


The Carswell Company, Limited, Toronto 





SMOKE, 


Paul's Special Mixture 


10c. PER PACKAGE. 
TINS 25c. per # lb, 
TINS 50c. per 4 Ib. 


Smoke “STUDENT " Cigar 
For Sale only at | 


W. J. PAUL, 70 Princess Street. 


_W. J: PAUL, 70 Princess Street. 
Hotel Randolph sss". ox 


J.S, Randolph, Prop. 


Steam Heated throughout and Perfectly Lighted. 
Rates according to Location, Modern Sample Rooms. 





In the Centre of Business, \g Ne ‘@ 
R. E. SPARKS, D.D.S., L.D.S.. M_D., 
DENTIST 


Special attention paid to 


23014 Princess Street 
Ora! Deformities “8 


Kingston, Ont 
ce 
Francis H. Chrysler, KC, C. J. R. Bethune Frank B, Proctor 
CHRYSLER & BETHUNE, 
BARRISTERS & SOLICITORS, 


Parliamentary, Supreme Court and Departmental Agents 
Cable Address, "CHRYSLER" 


119, 120 CENTRAL CHamBers, OTTAWA, ONT: 
a rey ynstperennniineremeneneeensa eae 
JOHN MUDIE, B.A. 


BARRISTER SOLICITOR, ETC. 
Telephone 453 Office : 89 Clarence St., Kingston, Ont. 





PRINCIPAL GORDON. 
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Gf oys Prepared for the Universities 
HILLCROFT ” ACADEMY | Sitivists"sitce anc tains 


KINGSTON, ONT. 


A RESIDENTIAL and DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS § 





SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS 
SUTHERLAND’S SHOES 


50 Years in Kingston. YOU TRY THEM. 


GANONG’S~ 


G. B. Chocolates 


THE FINEST MADE. 


CREAMS, BON-BONS, ETC., PUT UP 
TO SUIT AT 


A. J. REES, 166 PRINCESS ST., 


Telephone 58. 


W. Je BAKER, princ22%tre. 


TOBACCONIST 


CARRIES 4 FULL LINE OF 


Imported and Domestic Cigars, T0- 


baccos, Pipes, Cigarettes, &c- 
OPPOSITE WINDSOR HOTEL. 


individual Attention. 
Send for Calendar to 


REV. T. J, GLOVER, B.A., Principa 





O. G. JOHNSTON, FLORIST, 
KINGSTON, ONT. 
Grower and Exporter of New and Rare Plants. 


SPECIALTIES: Choice Roses, Carnations and Chrys- 
anthemums, Wedding Bouquets, Floral Designs 
and Floral Baskets, in Up-to-Date Bivle: : 

’Phone 235 


Conservatory, Head of Johnston St. 
City Branch, 336 King 8t. East. 


A. McILQUHAM’S 


LIVERY AND SALE STABLE. 

Best drivers in the city. First-class turnouts for 

Weddings and Funerals. Special attention given to 
Pic-nic and Pleasure Parties. 


Phone 316. Office—290 Princess St., Kingston. 


T. C. WILSON, LIVERY 


CLARENCE STREET. 
es and all kinds of rigs ready on 
che shorteet Oeioee Cabs sto all trains and Boats. 


ways on hand. 
TELEPHONE 291 


HATS 
FURS 


Wellington 


Clark Wright k Son, Street, 


Phone 239. 
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mie | RUGLOW & CO. 


UNIVERSITY 
BOOK 


BOOKSELLERS 


MPORTERS and Publishers of Text Books used in 
l Queen’s University. Extra Mural Students can rely 
on having their orders carefully and promptly mailed 
Correspondence solicited in all matters relating to Univer- 
sity Text Books. a re rc Zw wt we 


STORE 


aan Suits 
& Cuxedos 


So zealously sought after 





by followers of Fashion's 


newest demands, need not 





worry—give us your order 


Civingston Bros. [Cailors] * %a"23,., 


HENDERSON 


Invites every Queen’s Student to 
call and inspect his work. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUD Oa ee NO: Qo PRINCESS STREET 


HATS ‘reise F URS 








QUEEN’S 
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JOURNAL 





VoL. XXX. 


I this time, when the advent 
of another Principal makes 
another landmark in the 
history of Queen's, it may 
not be uninteresting to 
glance backwards for a 
few moments, and briefly 

retrace the history of Principal Gor- 

don’s predecessors. 

Just sixty-two years have passed 
since Dr. Liddell, the first Principal of 
(Jueen’s, entered upon his duties. Few 
Principals have begun work under 
Similar circumstances, for his ap- 
bointment, much to the consternation 
of the Board of Trustees in Kingston, 
through some misconception on the 
Part of the Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Scotland, who were respon- 
sible for it, actually preceded the es- 
tablishment of the College, and Dr. 
Liddell leaving Scotland in haste, 
urged by what he supposed to be the 
Pressing necessities of the young: insti- 
tution, arrived at Kingston to find that 
“verything was still totally unprepat- 
ed for beginning work, not even a 
house provided in which to begin the 
Classes, while the few intending stu- 
dents had not been notified of the pro- 
Spective opening. Great was the per- 
Plexity of the trustees, and the disap- 
Pointment of Dr. Liddell who, in com- 
mon with the Colonial Committee, had 
Supposed that everything was in read- 





JANUARY 23, 1903. 


THE PRINCIPALS OF QUEEN’S. 


ess to commence operations, and the 
Principal only wanting. A house, 
however, was soon procured, the tra- 
ditional frame house we all know so 
well, which has been put into such 
constant requisition during the last 
few years (more so perhaps than ever 
during the early part of its existence) 
and with the Rev. P. C. Campbell, of 
Brockville, as Professor of Classics, 
the new principal began the work. 
The story of Queen's early struggles 
has often been told. The work was ° 
uphill, indeed, and though Dr. Liddell 
did his utmost during his short tenure 
of office to strengthen the struggling 
life of the College, it was with a con- 
stant sense of discouragement. He 
seems from the first to have doubted 
the advisability of attempting any- 
thing beyond a Theological school, 
and after the disruption of the Pres- 
byterian Church in 1844 had divided 
the friends of Queen’s, and temporar- 
ily lessened her resources, he openly 
advocated the closing of the Arts de- 
partment. Dr, Liddell resigned his 
post in 1846, and returned to Scotland. 
His letter of resignation to the trus- 
tees expresses his discouragement at 
the outlook before the College. Hap- 
pily the main body of her supporters 
were still inspired by a hope and con- 
fidence which have been since amply 
justified. With Dr. Liddell, Profes- 
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sor Campbell also resigned. Dr. Wil- 
liamson, who had been appointed pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in 1842, was thus the only 
remaining professor. It was not till 
1860 that a Principal formally elected 
by the Presbyterian Church in Scot- 
land, was again in office, and in the 
meantime the post was successively 
held pro tem by Dr. Machar, Dr. 
George and Dr. Cooke. 

At the wish of the Synod, Dr. Ma- 
char, minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Kingston, temporarily accepted the 


position of Principal, and the chair of 


Hebrew. His interest in the well- 
being and prosperity of Queen's in- 
duced Dr. Machar to assume this of- 
fice, which he held till the end of the 
session of 1853-54, but the duties of 
his pastoral charge were too heavy to 
admit of his retaining the Principal- 
ship permanently, and he felt, together 
with the trustees, that the interests of 
the College required the undivided at- 
tention of her Principal. [rom 1850, 
therefore, efforts were made in Scot- 
land to procure a suitable man for the 
post. Dr. Machar resigned in 1852, 
but at the request of the trustees con- 
tinued in office till the close of the ses- 
sion of 1853-54, when Dr. George, the 
Professor of Logic and Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, took up the reins 
of government as Vice-Principal, re- 
taining his chair at the same time, [r. 
George resigned the office of Vice- 
Principal as well as that of trustee in 
September, 1857, but continued for 
some years to fill the chair of Logic 
and Philosophy. He was @ man of 
great mental power and Originality, 
and his influence was most Marked on 
the students under his charge, by 
whom he was much beloved. During 
these years the growth of the College 


had been slow but steady, marked by 
few important changes, the most inter- 
esting being the foundation of a Med- 
ical School at Kingston, and the pur- 
chase by the College of the property 
owned by the late Archdeacon Stuart. 
which still forms the bulk of the Col- 
lege property. But the number of the 
students was still very small, only ten 
taking the degree in Arts and ten ip 
Medicine during the last year of Dr. 
(ieorge’s Vice-Principalship. | There 
seemed at the time of his resignation 
no prospect of securing a suitable 
Prineipal through the Church of Scot- 
land, and the Board of Trustees un- 
animously offered the position to Rev. 
Dr. Cooke of Quebec, one of the oldest 
friends of Queen's, who had been one 
of those instrumental in procuring her 
charter, and most active in furthering 
her interests. 

The choice was a most fortunate 
fone, as the brief term of Dr. Cooke’s 
time of office showed. He could, how- 
ever, only be persuaded’ to accept an 
interim appointment, much to the re- 
gret of the trustees, who were con- 
vinced that he was the right man for 
the post. He took a most beneficial 
and active part in the administration 
of the College affairs and in the teach- 
ing of the students, and left behind @ 
solid memorial of his work in the in- 
creased prosperity of the College- 
The staff at this time consisted of the 
Principal, Professors Williamson, 
Mowat, George and Weir, together 
with the staff of the Medical College: 
Shortly after Dr. Cooke's arrival, DY: 
Lawson was appointed to the chair of 
Natural History and Chemistry. 

Dr. Leitch was appointed during the 
winter of 1859-60, and Dr. Cooke Te 
tired at the end of that session from 
the office of Principal, though he neve! 
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Ceased tilt the end of his life to show 
US interest in the welfare of Queen's 
the most practical way. In 1877 
Dr. Cooke was elected as the first 
Chancellor of Queen's, and held of- 
fice till 1880, when he retired, and Mr. 
Sandford Fleming, now Sir Sandford 
Fleming, K.C.M.G., was elected to the 
office, a post which he has since filled 
to the great satisfaction of the Univer- 
sity at large. Dr. Cooke retired from 
the Synod in 1883, and from the Pres- 
byterian ministry in 1890. He died 
in 1891. Dr. Leitch was in some ways 
the most remarkable of the men who 
have stood at the head of Queen’s, for 
breadth of culture and force of intel- 
lect. At the time of his appointment 
he was well known in Scotland as a 
man of science, a distinguished as- 
tronomer, an eminent theologian. His 
love for astronomical pursuits led him 
while in Kingston to take great inter- 
est in the Kingston observatory, 
which, chiefly through his efforts, was 
transferred to Queen's University. At 
the time of his installation the country 
Was in a state of general excitement 
On the subject of University extension, 
especially with reference to what was 
considered an unjust monopoly of 
privileges by the University of Toron- 
to. In the season of bitter controver- 
Sy which ensued, Dr. Leitch’s views 
On the relations and ideals of Canad- 
lan Universities were expressed in a 
spirit of calmness and toleration which 
carried weight and force. As was na- 
tural it was specially the educational 
Standing of Queen’s that occupied his 
mind, and his efforts for her advance- 
Ment were untiring. Unfortunately, 
he entered upon his duties at a time 
Of peculiar difficulties from internal 
troubles which required the wtmost 
skill to bring them to a satisfactory 


issue, and his position was throughout 
beset by most harassing anxieties and 
misunderstandings. During the ses- 
s10n Of 1863-64 his health failed, and 
he died in May, 186-1, of heart disease. 
The enthusiastic affection and cham- 
pionship of his friends both in Scot- 
land and Canada, are a sufficient testi- 
mony to the worth of a man whose un- 
timely death alone prevented him from 
ultimately overcoming the difficulties 
of his position, 

He was succeeded by the Rev. Wil- 
lam Snodgrass, D.D., then minister 
of St. Paul’s Church, Montreal, who 
held office till 1877. With Dr. Snod- 
grass began the University extension 
which was carried on so largely dur- 
ing Dr. Grant's rule. Many changes 
had taken place on the College staff 
during the last two or three years, and 
new appoimtmens had been made. In 
Professor Mackerras, who was at this 
time appointed Professor of Classics, 
Dr. Snodgrass found a most efficient 
and willing helper in his schemes. 
heir energy was soon needed. Two 
heavy blows which came in succession, 
at the end of the first three years of Dr. 
snodgrass’s Principalship, deprived 
the College of a large part of her re- 
venue, and even at one time threaten- 
ed her very existence. These were the 
failure of the Commercial Bank, in 
which the larger part of the College 
funds were invested, and the with- 
drawal of the Parliamentary grant in 
aid of higher education. These cal- 
amities, crushing as they seemed, were 
the signal for fresh effort on the part 
of the trustees and friends of Queen’s, 
and in the following year an organized 
and general effort was made to form. 
an Endowment Fund which should 
place Queen’s on a more substantial 
basis than she had yet enjoyed. This 
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task fell to a large extent upon Dr. 
Snodgrass and Professor Mackerras, 
and it was mainly through their untir- 
ing efforts that the sum of $100,000 
was raised and the pressing emergency 
met. It was with great regret that the 
news of Dr. Snodgrass’s resignation 
in 1877 was received. During the last 
few years the advancement of the Col- 
lege had been steady, and it was felt 
that much of the prosperity she had 
regained was due to his wise and ju- 
dicious management. 

Of our last Principal there 1s but 
little need to say much. The story 
of the life of George Monro Grant 
here has often been told, and 1s still 
fresh in all hearts. We have all known 
his going out and his coming in, and 
we know well that from the day he lett 
his work in Halifax to take up the 
more arduous and responsible duties 
of his position here, there was never 
any deviation from the path of whole- 
souled and self-sacrificing devotion to 
the interests of Queen’s. What that 
devotion has done is patent to all. 
Under his care every department of 
University work has increased and 
prospered. The history of the Uni- 
versity is naturally the history of her 
Principals, and in none more so than 
in the case of the late Dr. Grant, who 
so completely identified himself with 
the interests of the College and her 
students. 

With the appointment of the Rey, 
Dr. Gordon, the friends of Queen’s 
have every reason to believe that the 
new era upon which the University is 
entering will be worthy of her past, 
and they look forward with hope and 
confidence to her future. Our new 
Principal does not come to US as a 
stranger, but as an old and tried 
friend. As such the JOURNAL Offers 
him hearty greeting. L. S. 


RECEPTION OF THE PRINCIPAL. 

HE enthusiastic reception tender- 

el Dr. Gordon on the occasion 
of his arrival in Kingston on the 14th 
of January, demonstrated clearly the 
universal satisfaction which his ap- 
pointment as Principal of Queen's has 
given. Students, professors and trus- 
tees vied with one another in trying to 
make the welcome hearty. A deputa- 
tion representing the Senate, the 
Board of Trustees and the A.M.S., 
met Dr. Gordon at the outer statign. 
Meanwhile all the available space in 
the vicinity of the inner depot was oc- 
cupied by the surging mass of stu- 
dents, all eager to catch the first 
glimpse of their new Principal. About 
four o'clock the train pulled in and the 
Mayor and Council entered the car 


and met Dr. Gordoh there. A few 


minutes afterwards the mighty slogan 
which pours so spontaneously from 
the throats of Queen’s men in times of 
excitement, proclaimed that the stu- 
dents had caught sight of their chief- 
tain. When it was noticed that the 
Chancellor was escorting Dr. Gordon 
the enthusiasm increased, We love 
sir Sandford for his own sake and be- © 
cause he was so closely associated with 
him who is gone. Besides, he con- 
nects the past with the present. In 
Halifax he was a parishioner of the 
Rev. George M. Grant, and later on 
when he came to Ottawa his minister 
was the Rev. D. M. Gordon. 

There was perhaps a tinge of sad- 
ness mingled with all the enthusiasm, 
for, though none who are now stu- 
dents can remember Principal Grant’s 
first arrival in Kingston, many of us 
were reminded of one day three years 
ago when we assembled at the station 
to welcome our “Geordie” back from 
Scotland where he had been taking 
much needed rest. We felt that it was 
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the highest honour we could accord 
Our new Principal to welcome him in 
the Same way. Accordingly, much to 
the astonishment of the cab-driver, 
his horses were unhitched and the cab 
Was drawn through the park and up to 
the College doors by scores of ener- 
getic students. Convocation Hall was 
packed, and the gallery proved that 
its reputation for making a noise was 
not the product of fiction. Sir Sand- 
ford Fleming presided, on his right 
being Dr. Gordon. Seated on the plat- 
form were the Mayor and City Coun- 
cil, University Trustees, the Univer- 
sity Senate, and student representa- 
tives. A hush fell upon the enthus- 
iastic assemblage as Chancellor Ilem- 
ing arose to greet Dr. Gordon. Sir 
Sandford spoke as follows: “On be- 
half of the Board of Trustees of 
Queen's University, | offer you very 
hearty greetings within our walls. 
The University Council will see to 
your formal installation at a convoca- 
tion to be held specially called. Mean- 
time, on behalf of the governing body, 
and in presence of these witnesses and 
warm friends, the agreeable duty de- 
volves upon me immediately on your 
arrival in Kingston, to bid you wel- 
Come and provisionally install you in 
your office as the executive head of the 
University, 

5 "You are the unanimously chosen 
Principal ; your duties as such com- 
Mence forthwith. On behalf of all 
Soncerned I promise you the most cor- 
dial support in bearing the responsi- 
bilities and performing the duties of 
the high and important office to which 
you have been appointed. 

“For the reason that the people of 
Kingston have always been such 
Staunch and excellent friends of 
Queen’s University, I shall, rirse of all, 


ask the Mayor, on their behalf and on 
behalf of the City Council to bid you 
welcome." 

The Mayor then extended the Civic 
greetings to Dr. Gordon, emphasizing 
the close relations that exist between 
the Cniversity: and the city, and ex- 
pressing the Warmest wishes for the 
continued progress of Queen's in in- 
Huence and usefulness. 

Want of space forbids any extended 
reference to the other addresses made 
to Principal Gordon. Prof. Dupuis, 
speaking on behalf of the Senate, not- 
ed the fact that Dr. Gordon is the 
fourth Principal under whom he has 
served. Hugh Laidlaw, B.A,, presi- 
dent of the Alma Mater Society, ex- 
pressed in appropriate terms the loy- 
alty and enthusiasm of the student 
body. Dr. Goodwin, representing 
the School of Mines, welcomed Dr. 


Gordon in a strong, manly address, 


referring to the esprit de corps so char- 
acteristic of Queen's, 

Principal Gordon, replying to these 
addresses, spoke as follows: ‘Mr. 
Chancellor, ‘I can hardly find words to 
express my heartfelt appreciation of 
the welcome you have given me. This 
is not my first acquaintance with 
Queen's, but Queen's has become great 
since the days when | was first famil- 
iar with her; and, indeed, it is difficult 
for me to realize to what an extent the 
University has increased during the 
past twenty-five years. Il am deeply 
gratified at the unanimity and cor. 
diality of the trustees in connection 
with my appointment to the Principal- 
ship. Had it not been for this unani- 
mity, | could not venture to undertake 
the preat responsibilities of this posi- 
tion. It is because of the aid and en- 
couragement which have been prom- 
ised me by the authorities of the Uni- 
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versity that | assume the duties now 
devolving wpon me.” 

Addressing the Mayor, the Prinei- 
pai said: “[t is surprising as well as 
eratitying to me to receive such a wel- 
come from the civic authorities. 1am 
well aware that this reception 1s €X- 
icnded to me not on private or per 
sonal grounds, but because 1 come to 
Kingston as the Principal of Queen's ; 
yet, all the same, it is unusual that the 
representative of a University should 
meet with such a reception as that 
which has this afternoon been extend- 
ed to me, and | can recall no other 1n- 
stance in Canada of the civic authort- 
ties thus welcoming a University re- 
presentative. It illustrates and ex- 
presses the cordial harmony that exists 
hetween Kingston and Queen’s, a re- 
lation that has been manifested by the 
benefactions of many of the citizens 
toward the University, and specially 
by the action of the city in erecting the 
very handsome and commodious build- 
ing for the Arts’ department. 1 trust 
that the harmony between the city and 
the University may continue unbroken 
in the future. 1 shall do what | can 
to maintain it; and let me add, Mr. 
Mayor, that it will always give me 
pleasure to do anything in my power, 
as a citizen, to promote the well-being 
of the city, especially along the lines 
of charitable activity. 
thanking Professor Dupuis for 
tion from the staff, Dr. Gor- 
at there was for him a “pe- 
culiar attraction in this welcome, for, 
after all, it is the Senate that makes 
the University what it is. Among the 
members of the staff | am glad to meet 
old friends. There 
has always been great harmony in the 
Trustee Board and in the Senate; | 
trust that no word of mine will ever 


In 
the recep 
don said th 


again some very 


disturb that harmony; and that, 
through the earnest cttorts of all con- 
nected with the University, we may 
find that for Queen's the best is yet to 
be. 1 know how high a standard of 
duty has been set for me by my life- 
long friend who was for a quarter of 
a century the head of this University 5 
but if we did not believe in a great 
future for Queen’s we would not be 
loyal to the memory of him who gave 
the strength of his life to serve her.” 
To the members of the Alma Ma- 
ter Society, so well represented by Mr. 
Laidlaw, | would say that the students 
of Queen's have a high reputation for 
their attachment to their Alma Mater. 
Indeed, there is no other University 
in Canada that calls forth such en- 
thusiasm and loyal devotion on the 
part of her Alumni. I trust that their 
enthusiasm will not wane but rather 
that it will increase, and will have good 
ground for increasing, in the days to 
come. It is my earnest desire to come 
into the closest possible touch with the 
students ; and | want to assure them 
that if, at any time, any of them should 
desire my personal aid, they have only 
to call upon my services.” | 
“Dr. Goodwin has represented a de- 
partment which, more than any othe!, 
has grown since my first acquaintance 
with the University, for (Queen’s has 
been lengthening her cords and 
strengthening her stakes. Let us hope 
that what has been done in this respe 
is the pledge of more abundant and 
more fruitful effort in the future, fF 
Queen's has a reputation for initiative 
in matters tending to educational pt 
eTess.” | 
In conclusion, the Principal said: 
“Mr, Chancellor, | feel that T have 10 
adequately acknowledgd the welcome 
L have just received; I have left mue 
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Wsaid, and have to ask that these 
OMssiong be forgiven; but | want 
CO say that in coming here in ans- 
Wer to your call, | come with the pur- 
bose of giving all my strength an the 
remaining years that God may grant 
me to advance the welfare and pros- 
perity of ‘good old Queen's.” ” 

The Prineipal’s speech was follow- 
ed by long-continued and enthusiastic 
applause, the audience hnally rising to 
their feet and giving three hearty 
cheers for Dr. Gordon, 

The singing of the doxology and 
the benediction, pronounced by Rev. 
John Mackie, brought to a close the 
proceedings in connection with this 
deeply interesting and historic event. 
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THE NEW SONG BOOK. 
CONSIDERABLE sensation 
was recently caused within the 

four walls of the old Arts building by 
the appearance of a notice which seem- 
ed to be a centre of universal attrac- 


tion. Upon closer examination it was 
round that the aforesaid document 


Contained some very welcome and in- 
teresting information which has been 
looked forward to for some time (we 
will not specify exactly how long) to 
the effect that the new Queen’s song- 
book was ready to emerge out of the 
hazy realm of potentiality and as- 
sume the proportions of a re- 
alized fact. [t is with pleasure 
that we learn that the committee who 
have had the matter in charge have 
been able to find rest from their labors, 
and we feel confident that the result 
of their endeavors will PIOve.: 4 
Worthy reward for the time and ener- 
Sy they have expended in its compil- 
ation, 


In the somewhat unconvention- 
al language of one of the characters 
of the immortal ‘bard of Avon’ “com- 
parisons are odorous,” and it 1s al- 
Ways a more or less delicate task to 
single out for special mention any par- 
ticular member of a comnuttee or 
Which all the members have done their 
utmost to make their united undertak- 
Ing a success. And we believe that jn 
the present instance no one who was 
entrusted with any share in the res- 
ponsibility of producing a creditable 
song-book has ever failed in his duty, 
However, we cannot but feel that, not- 
withstanding all the credit due to the 
several other members of the com- 
nmiuttee, special thanks are due Mr. N. 
Kk. Carmichael for his untiring zeal 
and the unselfish service he has ren- 
dered in this connection, and we feel 
that a large measure of the success 
that is sure to follow their efforts will 
be due to his personal interest and 
care. . 

At the present time we are unable 
to give any details as to the internal 
construction of what we are certain 
will prove a most welcome addition to 
the musical branch of our College ac- 
quirements, but it has been suggested 
(and we hope the idea will be carried 
out) that a concise review of its con- 
tents should appear in a subsequent 
issue Of the JOURNAL. 

The price of the song-book, we are 
informed, is seventy-five cents for or- 
dinary binding, and one dollar for 
cloth. 

Graduates and others desiring cop- 
les may obtain same by communicat- 
ing with Mr. N.. R. Carmichael. 
Queen's University, as the committee 
are responsible for the disposal of the 
first one thousand copies issued. 
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“Editorials. 


UEEN’S has come to her own 
© again. This was the feeling 
of the hundreds of students who wel- 
comed Principal Gordon to Queen’s, 
the feeling that we have again at our 
head a Principal who will lead the 
University worthily in her striving to- 
ward the highest in strength, useful- 
ness and culture. 

The Principalship means much to 
Queen's. During the past quarter of 
a century the original importance of 
the office has been enhanced by the oc- 
cuparncy of a grand heroic figure stand- 
ing in the forefront of our University 
life, and summing Up 1m his single per- 
son and expressing nobly in word and 
deed the highest and best that we had 
realized. That was why the students 
loved Principal Grant. They felt that 
their interests, their reputation, were 
safe in his hands, nay, more than safe; 
that whenever he undertook the de- 
fence or the condemnation of any mat- 
ter of social, political, oT religious im- 
portance, the defence of the condemn- 
ation would be conducted 1 such a 





way as to command the respect and 
admiration of the community. We re- 
joiced in his imposing personality, and 
found in him our model and inspira- 
tion. And so the Principalship has 
come to be an office of unique signific- 
ance, and the president of the A.M.5. 
voiced the deepest sense of the student 
body when he used the word king in 
his address of welcome to Principal 
Gordon. 

We believe, too, that Principal Gor- 
lon has come to his own. From all 
parts of Canada congratulatory assur- 
ances of the new Principal's fitness for 
the headship of Queen's have come to 
the University authorities. Back in 
the seventies Dr. Gordon was a trus- 
tee of Queen's; and during the years 
since then he has been in sympathetic 
relations with the University. Again, 
as a matter of sentiment, the many 
points of contact between his life and 


that of the late Principal Grant are 


sufficient to strike the imagination for- 
cibly. Iurther, the new Principal 
possesses a fine, wholesome, Scottish 
name, quite in line with the traditions 
of the past; and we believe this name 


is already gathering to itself the same: 


loyalty and enthusiastic devotion that 
clustered around the honoured name 
of Grant. 

Principal Gordon has also the im- 
mense advantage of being a Canadian. 
‘This may seem a naive way of ‘waving 
the flag’; but the Canadian birth and 
breeding of the Principal have anothef 
significance for the students of 
Queen's. It is not intended to boast 
his nationaltiy as such, though we are 
far from being ashamed of it, but tO 
point out that being a Canadian borm 
and bred he will likely understand us: 
We are willing to fight our battle under 
the leadership of a distinguished Can 
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adian « We even rejoice in the fact that 
WC have a Canadian at our head. 
Principal Gordon is already well and 
favourably known throughout the 
length and breadth of Canada, and 
needs no introduction to the country. 
He has warm friends and = admir- 
ers evervwhere; and as he has im- 
pressed his personality upon the coun- 
try as minister, publicist and lecturer, 
so we believe he will be influential in 
a greatly mereased degree as Princi- 
pal of Queen's. 

Dr. Gordon made a most favour- 
able impression on the oceasion of his 
reception by the University and the 
City Council. The position was an 
exceedingly trying one, yet Principal 
Gordon, in replying to the various ad- 
dresses, singled out with precision the 
Salient points in each and responded 
in fine tone and spirit. We liked the 
strong note of hopefulness in Dr. Gor- 
don’s address, the valiant outlook up- 
on the future, the determination to lead 
on to still greater acRievements than 
the past has witnessed. Only a brave, 
strong man could give such an assur- 
ance at such a time; and the students 
Of Queen's will appreciate the promise 
Of continued expansion and develop- 
ment. The spell of a great name and 
4 glorious past is not to put any check 
Upon progress, and Queen's is still to 
Move forward without confusion or 
Uncertainty, 

The JOURNAL also extends a wel- 
Come to the new Principal, a welcome 
Which, if belated in time, is still fresh 
and enthusiastic in spirit; and tf Dr. 
Gordon's eye should fall upon this 
Piece of writing we hope he will be at 
nce convinced of the loyalty of the 
College paper. The editorial pen 
Would write in large capitals the word 
WELCOME, thus joining with town 


iS 


and gown in the attempt to express in 
some small degree the general gratifi- 
cation at the appointment of so capa- 
ble and bopular a Principal. 





A GREAT deal of regret is felt 
dmong the students that the 
laculty did not see fit to continue the 
sunday afternoon addresses during 
the session. The meetings of other 
years are remembered as very inter- 
esting and profitable features of the 
College year, where the true soul of 
the University was revealed. There 
we were brought in touch with the 
aims and results of study in an atmos- 
phere freed from the small technicali- 
ties of the class-room, and were made 
to feel the unity of ideal which runs 
through all the varied phases of truth. 
Many objections have heen urged 
against the meetings. One was that 
they took teachers away from the city 
Sabbath schools and otherwise Injured 
the cffectivenessof these institutions. 
This scarcely seems a valid reason for 
discontinuing so important a part of 
our college course. If any concession 
is needed, an hour might be found 
when two meetings would not clash. 
Then some people objected to the ad- 
dresses on the ground that they were 
not ‘spiritual.’ This word ‘spiritual’ is 
unfortunately very vague and uncer- 
tain, and one finds difficulty in getting 
it defined, The last range of subjects 
was very wide; but no subject can be 
otherwise than ‘spiritual’ when dealt 
with by one who is at once truly rever- 
ent and inspired by his subject. Other 
objections were that the controversial 
side of Theology was emphasized in- 
stead of the practical and that preach- 
ers from abroad took the opportunity 
to air their most secret doubts and 
heresies in at atmosphere which they 
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considered safe. lf these were faults 
in the past, they could surely be rem- 
edied, especially with a man at the 
head of affairs holding so much of the 
confidence of his church as Dr. Gor- 


don. At any rate the University ad- 
dresses cannot be revived too soon to 


meet the wishes of the students. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

When the “courts” decide the ques- 
tion as to who’s who and what’s what 
in Queen’s, we should be glad to be 
informed on this important point. 


Iditorial gravity was considerably 
disturbed during a recent trip on the 
K.& PLR. by the ‘despatching’ of two 
of our fellow-sufferers. Cattle fled 
off the track in terror, alarmed, not at 
the apologetic approach of the train. 
but by the hair-raising shouts and cries 
of these ‘despatchers.. We hope these 
brothers with the fine chests and sten- 
torian voices will not be lured away 
from Queen’s by the offer of lucrative 
positions on the K. & P. 


We are indebted in this issue-to an 
article by Miss Saunders, on the Prin- 
cipals of Queen's. Miss Saunders is 
an authority on the history of the Un- 
iversity, and all will appreciate this 
contribution from her pen. 


We are pleased to hear that Prof. 
Watson's health continues to improve. 
Dr. Watson and Miss Alice Watson 


are spending the winter in Germany, 


spot sistas 
A eertain Arts professor noted the 
other day that the bells in the new 


building were on strike, and people 


have been wondering since why, if 


they are on strike, they are not strik- 


ing. The question has been referred 
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to the JourNnat, but we always fight 
shy of the horns of a dilemna. They 
invariably toss us into a ‘labyrinth of 
intricacies’ - and so, to all anxious en- 
quirers, ‘We're 
not told,’ 


we can only answer, 





We are glad to learn that no official 
appeal was made to the Senate in con- 
nection with the question arising out 
of the Arts Concursus entertainment. 
Such an appeal would be a tacit ac- 
knowledgment of the failure of student 
self-government. The — students — of 
Queen's cannot afford to admit that 
they are no longer capable of govern- 
ine themselves. The right of self- 
government has not been won in a day 
or a vear, and it must not be abandon- 
ed now. If the various courts con- 
cerned cannot come to an understand- 
ing as to the rights and wrongs of 
Concursus nights and fix responsibil- 
ity where it belongs, it will be the duty 
of the Alma Mater Society to take the 
matter in hand@ The moral force of 
a decision of the A.M:S. would no 
doubt prove to be irresistible. 





The failure of the constitution of 
the Inter-University Debating League 
to define the order of debates and to 
introduce features controlling the 
question as to where debates shall be 
held has led to a serious disagreement 
between Toronto and Queen's. The 
Varsity-McGill debate took place last 
November in Toronto, Varsity being 


the winner. The championship debate 


therefore lies between Queen's and 
Varsity ; aud as one debate of the pre 
sent series has already been held in 
Toronto, it was considered bey ‘ond all 
question that the debate for the cham 
pionship would be held here. ‘The 
Queen's committee, however, seem to 
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Nave been too local in their ideas, as 
arsity declares the debate should be 
held in cp oronto, not because one de- 
Date has already been held there, but 
because Toronto debated in Kingston 
last year, The Queen's committee, so 
far from seeing the matter in this 
light, have pointed out several Incon- 
sistencies in Varsity s position, and 
hence the disagreement referred to 
above. [tis to be hoped that the pre- 
sent difficulty will be satisfactorily set- 
tled, and that the constitution of the I. 
UDALL. will be amended so as to pro- 
vide for a fair distribution of debates 
among the various debating centres. 


QUEEN’S NEW PRINCIPAL. 
From the McGill Oxtlook, Nov., 1902. 


c¢ CEEN'S University has come 

to a wise decision, and one 
Which will be warmly approved of by 
a very large number of people in Can- 
ada, 

Rev. D. M. Gordon, of Halifax, has 
been offered and accepted the princi- 
Palship of Ontario's great Presbyter- 
lan University, 

All congratulations be to Queen's; 
she will continue to represent the ster- 
ling Principle and solid integrity of 
the Scotch and English population of 
the banner province. From the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, (ueen’s Univer- 
sity will in future continue to move 
ward in the esteem and love of that 
race which makes Empires and sub- 
dues Kingdoms, 

In the new Principal, the genius of 
the lamented Dr. Grant will be contin- 
Hed, and will certainly stretch out wide 
as the country and strong as the young 
Nation it aspires to lead. 

Principal Gordon js a worthy suc- 
essor to the late Principal Grant. 


Dignified in features and inspiring 
in frame, with a powerful and com- 
manding voice, Dr, Gordon has never 
failed to be a marked man and to rivet 
the attention of his audience from the 
moment he appeared on a platform, 

He has the faculty, not always com- 
mon among college men, of attracting 
young Men and inspiring them with 
his own zeal and devotion. 

The tones of his voice, as was the 
case with Dr. Grant, are in themselves 
an mspiration to nobility and man- 
hood, but they are only an index to a 
deep and earnest spirit, a mind of wide 
range and deep learning, a svmpathiet- 
i¢ personality which will know and re- 
member every student in the Univer- 
sity, and be personally interested in 
cach one’s success and career. 

Dr. Gordon has the personal attri- 
butes which all the great and success- 
ful educationalists of our day possess. 
and without which no man will really 
accomplish one of the most miportant 
purposes of his office, namely, the per- 
sonal inspiration in line with his own 
character, which is the privileze and 
opportunity of him who rules large 
groups of young men and young wo- 
men. He is a man who will feel hin- 
self, as it were, responsible for each 
and every student, and fortunate will 
those men he who early realize this 
fact. 

The new principal has been for the 
past eight years Professor of Theology 
in Dalhousie College. 

Previous to that he held the pastor- 
ates successively of the leading Pres- 
byterian Churches in Ottawa, Winni-’ 
Pee and Halifax. He 1s 57 vears of 
ave, and was born in Pictou, N.S., the 
same town which was the birthplace 
of the late Principal Grant. 

Dr. Gordon had his early training 
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in the same school at Pictou as had the 
honour of turning out a Sir Wm. Daw- 
son, a Dr. Forrest and a Dr. Grant. 
His father was from Sutherlandshire 
in Scotland. | 

Young Gordon had a_ brilliant 
career at Glasgow University and 
eraduated in 1863. He will come to 
Queen's in the full vigour of his life, 
with a ripe experience and an earnest- 
ness of purpose which will certainly 
go far to fill the wide gap which was 
opened by the death of Dr. Grant. 

With the great additions now being 
made to the buildings, the presence on 
the teaching staff of a number of real- 
ly able men and the appointment of so 
capable and popular a principal as 
Rev. D. M. Gordon, Queen’s Univer- 
sity is certainly destined to a wide ca- 
reer of usefulness and influence,second 
to none in the Canadian Dominion. 

The devotion of Qneen’s students 
to their Alma Mater and their loyalty 
to each other has often been remarked 
upon. This was due largely to the 
personal magnetism of the late Prin- 
cipal, which made every boy feel that 
he was one of the Principal’s own fam- 
ily and part of an indissoluble brother- 
hood. 

The new Principal will undoubtedly 
inspire and foster the same feelings, 
aid thus a career is to be continued for 
Queen's which will be worth watch- 


ing. 


DR. GORDON’S APPOINTMENT, 
From 7h Theologue, Dec., 1902. 

es lk death of Dr. Grant a few 

months ago Was 4 loss to his 
country, to his chureh and to his Uni- 
versity. While mourning for the fal]- 
en prince, all sympathized with or- 
phaned Queen's, and oUF college with 
the rest. Put now we are called on to 


share the loss in a very real sense. It 
is said that a true friend’s friendship 
is proven more by deed than by wore. 


The sincerity of our sympathy has been 


tested by the request to give up our 
much-esteemed professor of Theology, 
so that he may take the place of his 
life-long friend the late Principal. 
Dr. Gordon is an ornament of grace 
to the Church and a tower of strength 
to the College. He has the mind of a 
scholar and the heart of a patriot. He 
is equally prominent as a preacher and 
as a professor. 
gventlemanliness 


In him are combined 
and godliness. He 
will be missed by lus many friends and 
admirers, but by none more than by 
his students.” 


HE Y.M.C.A. sessions continue to 
be well attended, though there 1s 
quite a marked tendency to allow the 
time set apart for discussion to pass 
unimproved. On Friday, January 9th, 
Mr. Morden addressed the meeting on 
the subject “Losing my Life, but Find- 
ing it.” The following is a brief syn- 
opsis of Mr. Morden’s interesting ad- 
dress: 
“ “Losing My Life, but Finding tee 
Jesus, in these words answers the great 
question that men have ever been ask- 
ing: ‘How best to realize themselves a 
The Greek said self-control; the Ro- 
man, law, government; the Hebrew, 
righteousness obtained from conform 
ity to the law as set forth in the He 
brew Scriptures. While these nations 
had failed to reach the best, yet thet 
very efforts to solve the great prob- 
lem prepared the way for God’s high- 
est revelation to man through Jesus 
Christ. 
In the words of Jesus that ‘we find 
our life by losing it for His sake, 
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Which means giving it to lift men up 
‘0 God’s ideal, we have the law of 
the Divine life. The law of self-sac- 
rifice is the law of the universe, and 
Man is only in harmony with the uni- 
verse when this law of the Divine life 
becomes his law in life. When we 
Live ourselves up for others we do not 
lose our life, but find it in becoming 
Christ-like. The hope of the Church, 
the speaker said, is in bringing its in- 
dividual members to live in conform- 
ity with this Divine law. The hope of 
society is to bring the individual mem- 
bers of society into conformity to this 
law of life. | 

How can men be brought to live 
this life? is the important question.” 

At some length the speaker showed 
that it was only through the new 
birth, 

The Q.U.M.A. were given the hour 
On the evening of January 16th. Mr. 
Mahaffy, president of the Missionary 
Association took the chair, and after 
Outlining the aims and work of the Q. 
UMA, called upon Mr. W. Kidd to 
Present the claims of the foreign mis- 
Sion interest. Mr. Kidd reported that 
Portions of the New Testament were 
to be sent to the Coast for distribution 
tmnong the Chinese there, and also as 
Many complete Japanese translations 
a8 possible for foreigners of this na- 
tionality. It was also among the plans 
Of the Association to support a native 
Student in the Church's college in For- 
mMosa. Mr. T. J. S. Ferguson, being 
Called upon, gave an interesting ac- 
count of home mission work in the 
North-West. The financial report. 
Which showed good evidence of a bus- 
Mess-like and careful administration 
Of funds, was then read by Mr. G. B. 
McLennan. 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY. 
A T the regular meeting of the A.M. 

S., on the evening of Jan. 10th, 
the Society sanctioned the recommend- 
ation of the Conversat. committee in 
favour of holding the annual function, 
Committees were also appointed to 
atrange all necessary details. The 
Conversazione will be held in the new 
Arts building on the evening of Jan- 
uary 30th. The session was also 
marked by the conclusion of the dis- 
cussion on the Athletics constitution, 
The new constitution is thoroughly up 
to date and reflects great credit on the 
committee who had charge of the 
work. 
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ariment. 


TO PRINCIPAL GORDON. 


Hi lady students of Queen’s, 

through the JourNAL, extend to 
Dr. Gordon the very sincerest and 
heartiest welcome. 

It was with much delight we read 
in the last number of The Quarterly 
that the fair sex might expect much 
from Dr. Gordon. We had a present- 
iment that it would be our good for- 
tune to find a friend in him, and it was 
cheering to learn, upon such good au- 
thority, that we were not to be disap- 


pointed. We belong to the general 
student body—the Alma Mater So- 


ciety—and in unison with that body 
feel we are no longer a shepherdless 
flock, but have another king, to whom 
we expect to render the homage and 
lovaltv we have ever felt and shown. 
But we also feel that we have a little 
sphere all our own, which proves to 
be an ever widening one as our num- 
bers increase, and feel at the same time 
that we have a rather special claim up- 
on our Principal; and we do most 
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heartily wish to welcome Principal 
Gordon to our midst. 

We have already been much grati- 
fied that he did not forget us(but whom 
did he forget?) in that wonderfully 
comprehensive reply. We think it au- 
curs well for us. For we would like 
to remark, that though our voices were 
not heard in those welcoming cheers. 
we were none the less enthusiastic and 
sincere; and surely by our presence We 
did much to augment those cheers. 

Yes, we do expect much from Dr. 
Gordon, for we have all gone to Sun- 
day school long enough to put great 
faith in a Daniel, and we are most as- 
suredly all Scotch enough to put as 
great and implicit faith in a Gordon. 
Therefore we are prepared to stand 
by and uphold our new Principal, as 
only Queen’s girls know how to do, 
and we shall expect to find in him the 
friend we miss through the loss of his 
much loved predecessor. Again, we 
extend to you, Dr. Gordon, our new 
Principal of Queen’s, the most hearty 
greeting and welcome, and say Amen 
with all our hearts to the prayer that 
God may grant you many years of use- 
ful service in the new responsibilities 
to which He has called you. 





THE COMING OF OUR KING. 


Large snow-flakes were softly falling, 
But that never quelled our zeal, 

We were all down at the station 

Ere the town clock three did peal: 


From all corners, quickly hurrying, 
Colors flying in the breeze, 

Never waited in the depot, 

But preferred outside—to freeze. 


There we stood, a bank of maidens, 
Dauntless, fearless, ever trie, 
Eager, waiting our new Principal, 
To give him our welcome, too. 


What an eager anxious Moment 
When the train drew in apace! 
What a look of hushed expectancy 
Might be seen on every face! 


What a greeting! what a cheering ! 
Came from every manly heart; 

And the ladies on the stairway, 
Though in silence, beamed their part. 


When we saw him safely landed, 
And ensconsed within a sleigh; 
Saw them all start for the college, 
Students all along the way ; 


Then began a wondrous bustle, 

Short cuts, never used before, 

Were all searched out, and Kingston- 
lans 

Might be seen at every door. 


Thro’ the park and down the side 
street, 

Boys and girls were speeding fast, 

Not afraid to run a little, 

Anything but be the last. 


Thus did most come, fast and fleeing, 

But a few more dauntless maids 

Thought they favoured more a sleigh 
ride 

Than to go in such wild raids. 


Consequently, at the depot, 
Seeing there a carter man, 
They began to make a bargain, 
And he fell in with the plan. 


Brought those maidens to the College; 
On the way saw all the fun, 

And arrived in Just such good time 
And had saved the girls a run. 


(What great foresight have post-mor- 
tems ! 

What great reverence we must show: 

When we learn that all through one of 
them 

Our place within that hall we owe! 


ae 
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She, In league with our good janitor, 
‘Oped off seats in plenty there, 

And in front ranks lady students 

In this great event did share.) 


The procession took a long way, 
With enough boys close at hand, 
When a moment opportune came 
Made the horses still to stand. 


Took the matter in their own hands— 
Left the horses by the way— 

And with “Alfie” in the foreground, 
To the College drew the sleigh. 


There, a crowd await the coming 

Of the man of whom ’tis said, 

He shall be to all the students 

And to dear old Queen’s—the Head. 


Then, three cheers for Dr. Gordon! 
May he ever find at hand 

Loyal hearts as gave him welcome 
To the Old Ontario Strand. 





VOMWAGA: 

The Y.W.C.A. held its first meeting 
this term on Friday, Jan. 9th. After 
a few words of welcome by Miss 
Clark, our Hon.-President, Mrs. 
Goodwin addressed the girls. Her 
Paper, a most interesting and helpful 
One, was appreciated and enjoyed very 
much, After a brief sketch of the or- 
Sanization of our Y.W.C.A., Mrs. 
Goodwin spoke about ‘‘work,” basing 
her remarks on the sentence “I seek 
Not yours, but you,” Tt was shown 
how many make it their aim to win 
the applause of the world, which asks 
Yours and not you; as long as they win 
Sticcess the world praises them, but 
When they fail the world shuns and 
drops them out. Thus, in the absorb- 
ing interest of their work they have 
Yielded to the temptation of sel f-de- 
ception. It was pointed out how an- 


other temptation of work is unspirit- 
uality. Many worship life and suc- 
cess, and neglect to worship Christ 
and to seek first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness. The address 
ended with the following sage advice: 


“Find work, but find thy Master first, 

Or all thy toil may be accursed, 

{tf thou wouldst free thyself from 
doubt, 

I‘ind God within, and work without.” 


LEVANA NOTES. 

Qn the afternoon of Thursday, Jan. 
15th, the Levana Society listened with 
much pleasure and profit to an excel- 
lent paper on Wagner, given by Dr. 
Dyde. A brief account of the com- 
poser’s life and interpretation of his 
works did much toward giving the 
girls a more intelligent knowledge of 
this great artist, and awakening a 
keener interest in his work. Dr. Dyde 
is well qualified to speak on this sub- 
ject, having recently returned from 
Germany, the home of Wagner, where 
he was privileged to hear such operas 
as Tannhauser and Lohengrin as ren- 
dered by their author's fellow-country- 
men. His account of Wagner’s popu- 
larity in his own country was very in- 
teresting. We feel deeply indebted to 
Prof. Dyde, and feel very sorry indeed 
for the girls who found it impossible 
to be present, for they certainly missed 
a great and rare treat. 


would remember that this is the stu- 
dents’ Journal, and act in accordance 
with this idea by giving a helping hand 
either with suggestions or contributed 
articles. They might either leave them 
at the sanctum, or give them to either 
of the editors for the “Ladies’” col- 


umn, 
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PERSONALS, 


The girls were delighted to welcome 
two 703 girls, Misses Coad and Cum- 
ming, who revisited their Alma Mater 
last week. Miss Coad was en route 
for Hamilton where she is attending 
Normal College. 

Miss Laird, B.A., 01, who is also 
1) attendance at the O. N. C., while 
home for her holidays, paid us several 
visits. She tells us that there are sev- 
eral Queen’s girls enrolled there 
among them, Miss Fox, B.A., ’01, 
Miss de la Matter, B.A., 01, Miss Ba- 
jus, B.A., Miss Millar, B.A., and the 
Misses McKeracher. 


Arts. 


O write articles for the JOURNAL 
js no easy task. To always ob- 
serve the “golden mean” which Hor- 
ace speaks about, is not only difficult 
but at times almost impossible. When 
you try to be brief you become ob- 
scure, and when you resort to the op- 
posite extreme you become wearisome 
to your readers. If you write always 
in a serious mood and refrain from 
the mere suggestion of a joke your 
production is too laborious to be read, 
while on the other hand, if you resort 
to nothing but jokes, you are sure to 
offend the tastes of those who look for 
something more intellectual. And so 
the question arises, indeed it is not the 
first time it has arisen, What in gener- 
al should be the nature of articles pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL ce In reply to 
this question the writer of this column 
ventures to say a few words, 

In considering the question, we must 
take into account, first the object for 
which the JourNAL exists, and, in the 
second place, the people for whom it is 
intended. The JouRNAL is; above all 








else, a students’ paper, published by 
them and in a large degree. read by 
them. Ag such it should contain more 
particularly that which is of direct in- 
terest to the student body. Its tone 
should be such as to inspire every stu- 
dent with love for his Alma Mater. 
and above all it should at all times 
stand forth as the champion of right. 
justice and order. While all this is 
true, the writer gives his humble opin- 
ion that the JourNAL should not pose 
as a mere literary paper to be placed 
on the same level as the leading maga- 
zines of the day. In a sense it is the 
complement of the Quarterly, and as 
such should contain more local items. 
About twenty years ago the JOURNAL. 
apart from the editorials of the editor- 
in-chief, was nothing but a heap of 
jokes and clippings from exchanges. 
We have improved a great deal since 
then. But is it not possible to go to 
the other extreme, and publish a lot 
of dry indigestible material? Some 
one has said that “in man.there is more 
of the fool than the wise,’ and while 
it would lead to a most pitiable condi- 
tion of affairs were we to cultivate 
these foolish propensities in his nature. 
yet is it wrong to give opportunities 
for limited indulgence of them? The 
JouRNAL subscriber away out on the 
plains of Manitoba or in the regions of 
the Klondyke, hails the arrival of his 
college paper as he would a friend. 
Every word of it he reads with deep- 
est interest and when he has finished 
he is sorry that there was not more t? 
read. If he be transported to the 
scene of his former joys and sorrows: 
if he sees in his mind’s eye the meet 
ings of his Alma Mater on Saturday 
night—a game of football or a game 
of hockey—Classics, for example, pit- 
ted against Divinity or Science against 
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Philosophy, if he can laugh and grow 

al over some amusing incident of col- 
lege life, if he be in any way stimulat- 
ed and refreshed for the great battle 
Of life he is content and so are the pub- 
lishers of the JOURNAL. “Are we giv- 
ing to our readers a paper that is 
worthy of its name? The vor popula 
I think will declare that we are. And 
yet, perhaps, a little more of local 
news, of reports of Alma Mater meet- 
ings, Arts’ meetings, year meetings, of 
short and spicy articles on subjects of 
college interest, might be more accept- 
able to our readers. In venturing on 
these remarks the writer is not in any 
way casting reflections on the present 
JOURNAL or any of its departments un- 
less possibly it be his own. 





An article published in the Decem- 
ber issue of the JouRNAL discussing 
the claim of the Science students to 
membership in Arts has given the as- 
sociate-editor in Science or one of his 
friends an opportunity to dilate on the 
Old theme, viz., the benefits of a 
Science training as compared to a 
training in Arts. It is true that the 
Writef in the first place takes the trou- 


ble to show that the Science depart-_ 


Ment of the University has made such 
rapid strides within the past few years 
that it no longer needs any “patron- 
age” from Arts. No one admits 
this rapid and steady progress more 
readily than the writer of this article. 


ber one towards that Faculty. The 
Worthy editor in Science must have 
keen insight to have read so much be- 
tween the lines of the article appear- 
ng 1m the December issue of the Jour- 
NAL. He Surely does not intend that 
all he says in reply is to be taken jp 
deep earnestness. “The Faculty of 
Applied Science fits men to carn their 
daily bread after leaving College,” 
Very good. But what about the Arts 
man—"'this useless dreamer and pe- 
dantic idealist whose head is full of 
undigested theories and vain fancies ?” 
Henry Clews, of New York, doesn’t 
want to have anything to do with him. 
What is to become of him? Well, 
this is a difficult question. But we 
hope that there will be some other 
fields for his labor, and perhaps as 
worthy ones, as in the employ of the 
worthy H.C. Further, the associate- 
editor in Science styles his friend in 
Arts a Matthew Arnold, and speaks of 
his “out-of-date and detestable spirit.” 
it may be remarked that it is not often 
that an Arts man is so complimented 
as to be put in such good company. A 
few such men, 1 mean Matthew Ar- 
nolds, ought not, in my humble opin- 
ion, to be considered an offensive ele- 


‘ment in Science Hall if they decided to 


he University as a whole is proud, — 


and well it may be, of the Faculty of 
Applied Science : the students who be- 
long to that faculty are loyal to it and 
rightly so, and no one of any breadth 
of view, not even the Arts’ scribe him- 
Self would for a moment try to under- 
estimate the value of a Science course 
°F manifest a spirit other than a Pro- 


A 


take a Science course. -And now, to 
touch a point raised by this former ar- 
ticle, and leave aside the irrevelant 
matter, is it not better, owing to the in- 
crease of the Science students, that 
they should not belong to the years in 
Arts—better for Science even though 
it be a loss for Arts? Yes, it is true 
the thin edge of the wedge has been 
inserted this year by the freshmen, but 
was it the freshmen in Science? No 
doubt it was for their good. In this 
l feel that our worthy Science scribe 
is again in error, but Homer some- 
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times nods, and 1 suppose Huxley and 
other great scientists have done the 
same, so this modern scientist can con- 
sole himself with the fact that he has 
good company. 


CLASSICS HOCKEY CLUB. 

On Wednesday, Jan. 14th, the 
Classics Hockey Club was organized 
with the following officers: 

Hon.-Pres.—Prof. Macnaughton. 

Pres.—R. A. Wilson, M.A. 

Vice-Pres—W. Ramsay, B.A. 

Sec’y-Treas.—A. R. Cameron. 

Capt.—J. M. Macdonnell. 

Executive Com.—Messrs. Quigley, 
Johnson, Duncan. 

The team is a strong one, and we 
understand has never yet met with 
defeat. While this goes to press we 
learn that they have given a challenge 
to Divinity Hall. A member from 
Divinity says‘they are to be commend- 
ed for their spirit but not for their pru- 
dence. Time, however, will tell. 





NOTES, 

A Cleveland preacher took for his 
text, “He giveth His beloved sleep.” 
And then he said, as he glanced around, 
that the way his congregation had 


worked itself into the affections of the 


Lord was amazing. 





A student, who by mistake of the 
errand boy, found his ticket to be for 
the second gallery instead of the or- 
chestra circle, said he was much dis- 
tressed at having to change, in fact he 
was moved ‘two tiers. 

eee 

“You have driven horses a great 
deal, haven’t you, Georgie dear?” said 
a girlish voice from the depths of a 
seal-skin sack, last night. “Oh, yes,” 
replied Georgie, “I flatter myself that 
I can handle a horse as well as the 


next one.” “Do you think you could 
drive with one hand without any dan- 
ger of the horse running away?’ came 
softly through the night air. 








— ———_—_— re er 


Medicine. 


DR. V. HI. MOORE. 


E. submit to our readers and 
friends, with very great pleas- 
ure, a brief sketch and portrait of one 
of Queen’s medical graduates, one 
who has won immense popularity in 
his profession, and has always been a 
true friend to his Alma Mater, Dr. V. 
H. Moore, of Brockville. 

To give a full account of the career 
of the Doctor since he left these halls 
33 years ago with a diploma gained 
with honour, and with the good will 
of all, would occupy much more space 
than is at our disposal; for not only 
would the events of so many years, 
during which he has attained to the 
highest standing in his profession, re- 
quire mention, but also those social 
and political events in which he has 
taken part, and which have made him 
so popular and so widely known be- 
yond the limits of his extensive prac- 
tice. 

To offer any criticism on so many 
subjects would be impossible for us, so 
we can only refer briefly to his sef- 
vices so long given to the University 
as its representative on the Medical 
Council since 1884. The correct in- 
sight of Principal Grant, that discern- 
ment of character so essential to suc- 
cessful execution of any great design, 
in the selection of capable assistants, 
was shown in a marked degree when 
the Doctor was selected as the Uni- 
versity representative. All agreed 
that he was the right man in the right 
place. 





DR. V. H. MOORE, Brockville. == 


Queen’s Representative on Ontario Medical Council. 
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he Medical Council is a peculiar 
institution endowed with great powers, 
whose members are not always elected 
for scholarly attainments, professional 
work or high character, yet not inier- 
ior to the chosen of Law and Divinity ; 
it is a polymorphous body where com- 
‘binations take the place of party. It 
regulates the course of the examina- 
tions; its license, no matter how learn- 
ed or how eminent a man may be, is 
absolutely necessary to enter the tem- 
ple of Hygeia; and when this author- 
ization is obtained it watches the con- 
duct of its members and disciplines 
erring ones. The Council dictates to 
the Universities the subjects they must 
teach students, and therefore with 
such powers as it has, it is of the ut- 
most importance that the member sent 
by the faculty to represent it must be 
a man of recognized ability and in- 
fluence such as we have indicated, all 
vigilant and ready. All who know 
Dr. Moore will not hesitate to admit 
the wisdom of Principal Grant’s nom- 
ination. His choice received the un- 
animous approval of the Medical Fac- 
ulty. 

The intimate acquaintance he had 
with the profession and its members 
made him the equal of any, while his 
political experience, gave him superior 
advantage. His fluency of speech, 
humorous sallies, and ready retort; the 
felicity with which he could concen- 
trate his knowledge of all the political 
arts he had learned to wield was 
“now to him as sword and shield.” He 
could “practice every pass and word: 
to thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard.” 
He at once attracted attention and be- 
came a leader, while his tolerant broad- 
minded views on every subject endow- 
ed him with a generous desire to recon- 
cile difficulties and promote harmony 


_hature and generous sympathy. 


when required. He was elected vice- 
president in 1889, and president in 
1390, thus rendering representation 
from. Queen's more powertul, and giv- 
ing a deserved tribute to his protes- 
sional standing. At present it may be 
safely said that no member of the 
Council has such power and influence 
ashe. This is due to his skill, in com- 
bination with a genial, warm-hearted 
It is 
felt that he is sincere and true without 
any trace of selfishness or deception. 
His vigilance and fidelity are evident ; 
he does not wait for an attack but, as 
now on the Matriculation question, an- 
ticipates any alarm, and no son of this 
University can boast of more loyal de- 
votion and filial affection for his Alma 
Mater than Dr. Moore. 

The JouRNAL expresses the unani- 
mous desire of all, that he may con- 
tinue to represent the University with 
the same success and advantage to it 
as in the past. 

While not attenmpting to do more 


than refer to his relations as our re- 


presentative on the Medical Council, 
there are a few events of general in- 
terest we may refer to. In graduat- 
ing with the highest honours in 1870, 
he and six others were the first of the 
University candidates to present them- 
selves at the first examination of the 
Medical Council, chiefly through the 
persuasion of the professor of Anato- 
my, who was one of the examiners. 
At that time the Universities, indig- 
nant at the idea of their powers being 
encroached on, determined to boycott 
the Council and starve it into submis- 
sion by stopping its supplies, all the 
professors here, except Dr. Sullivan, 
acting with them. Dr. Sullivan, hav- 
ing no faith in Toronto, and perhaps 
because also he had prepared his stt- 
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dents SO well in anatomy, urged them 
lo try it, assuring them that he would 
sce they had fair play. The Doctor 
Was one of these, and needless to say 
they came off with honours. In re- 
Cognition of Dr. Moore’s action, Dr. 
Sullivan was glad to be able, before 
any one knew of it, to urge him to go 
to Brockville with the assurance of 
Success, at) assurance which has been 
more than verified. We must also re- 
fer to the singularly wide popularity 
he has secured without any effort on 
his own part. In the profession no one 
Stands higher or is more respected, 
and his reputation is not confined to 
Canada; a letter of introduction from 
him to leading surgeons in New York, 
Chicago and other American cities, is 
coveted as it assures to the bearer a 
Warm welcome and special consider- 
ation. That this popularity is solid 
and deserved is shown by his election 
to the highest honour in the gift of the 
Profession in Canada, namely, the 
Presidency of the Dominion Medical 
Association, which office he filled with 
STeat ability in 1897. 

The last reference we shall make is 
to the fact that, notwithstanding his 
very active interest in political affairs, 
his professional reputation and inter- 
¢sts have not suffered. This can only be 
due to one cause, namely, that his po- 
litical Opponents recognize his candor, 
honesty and love of fair discussion. 
For example, the late Hon. C. F. Fra- 
Ser, the ablest and most aggressive 
Member of the Mowat cabinet, who 
for years sat for his native town of 
Brockville, though, owing to the vigor- 
ous and open opposition of Dr. Moore 
elected only by the smallest majorities, 
tetained him as his trusted and 
confidential family physician, in spite 
of the fact that the latter denounced, 


with all the fierce invective he could 
command, the Government's measures 
and policy, Many other similar ex- 
amples might be cited. 

We congratulate Dr. Moore on his 
re-election to the Medical Council, and 
feel that it is a tribute justly due to 
his great worth and services in the 
past. We assure him that this is the 
Opinion not only of the Medical facul- 
ty, its students, past and present, but 
also of the members of every other de- 
partment in the Unversity. 


THE DEBUT OF THE FAIRY OF THE 
AMPHITHEATRE, 

The fair daughter of the hospital 
who sees the grave physicians day by 
day throughout the summer months, 
and is expecting to find a proportion- 
ate share of gravity and decorum in 
the embryo doctor on his return to col- 
lege in the autumn, is doomed to dis- 
appointment. The junior nurse, with 
dainty step, and fluttering heart, en- 
ters for the first time the crowded am- 
phitheatre. We can hardly blame her 
for a feeling of temerity as she real- 
izes that one hundred pairs of inter- 
ested optics are immediately levelled 
at her, and she would indeed be un- 
conscious did she not show at least a 
trace of embarassment; but, on sur- 
reptitiously lifting the corner of her 
pretty eye, she is reassured by finding 
that the students are once more duti- , 
fully absorbed in the lecturer and the 
stream of troubles which he pours in- 
to their open ears. She then boldly— 
if we may be pardoned for using such 
a harsh word in describing one so 
modest and retiring—raises her head, 
and sees for the first time the medicai 
student in his native element. A 
strange sight meets her astonished 
gaze; rows of pedal extremities occu- 
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py the space where heads are expected 
and thevrespective owners are seen loll- 
ing in the background. Surely these 
cannot be the studious Meds.! Cau- 
tiousy rubbing her eyes (with a ster- 
ile towel) to make sure it is no hallu- 
cination, she takes a second look and 
satisfies herself of the correctness of 
her first impression. The shock com- 
municated to the cerebro-spinal ner- 
vous system by this discovery causes 
a pseudo-paralysis agitans and a near- 
by dish is inadvertently knocked to the 
floor. Immediately a chorus of repri- 
manding voices in muffled tones comes 
floating from the gallery; and our fair 
vision wonders blushingly if the age of 
chivalry is really past! At this point 
in her meditations the lady proprie- 
tress, who has been looking on all the 
while like a dark thunder-cloud, ear- 
nestly' solicits the departure of our 
fairy ; and, much to the regret of the 
‘gods,’ she does a hasty disappearing 
specialty. 


MEDICAL NOTES. 

The representative from Medicine 
to the dinner of the Engineering So- 
ciety reports a highly enjoyable even- 
ing, and desires to extend to ‘Science’ 
congratulations on the success of their 
dinner. 





“Better late than never.” We have 
but recently learned that Mr. Jos, 
Graham has recovered his wandering 
rib. We wish ‘Joe and his fair bride 
great joy now and in the years to 
come. 

F.O.T., Jan. 14th, 1908, 11.26 p.m. 
—“Miss F. smiled. Eureka !” 

Principal Gordon has already won 
the hearts of all the Meds. His splen- 


did physique, noble bearing and kind- 
ly face have a magnetic influence 
which we could not resist even if we 
would, Long live Principal Gordon! 





Byron H—sk—n (administering 
anaesthetic)—"‘This dashed  chloro- 
form seems to give the patient super- 
human strength.” Biff! Patient 
breaks his bonds, much to Jno. K--nes’ 
amazement, and sets in action his 
“knee-jerk.” Confusion! 


Prof. to Frank El—s.—‘‘If any one 
interferes with your part of the per- 
formance, punish him severely!’ Fore- 
ed movements on the part of Frank. 





Bill Kn— (issuing a cordial invita- 
tion)—“Come down to the room, 
boys!” 


A short time ago, in one of our wait- 
ing rooms, an incident occurred of 
such a character that we are forced to 
the conclusion that there must be some 
overgrown children in’ our midst. 
That any man, or even youth, would 
stoop to such an infantile trick as to 
throw an hundred coats and hats upon - 
the floor to be kicked about, seems al- 
most incredible! If we are wrong in 
our surmise that this was done by 
some overgrown child, then we have 
only one other rational conclusion to 
come to, and that is that the perpe- 
trators had not quite recovered from 
the effects of the “night before.” 

It is almost safe to predict that one 
who has so little fertility of brain that 
he must resort to such a childish prank 
to effect a “joke,” will (unintention- 
ally, but surely) spare the community 
the misfortune of being practised uP- 
on by him until he arrives at years of 
discretion. 
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While many of Queen's professors 
have distinguished ‘themselves as all- 
thors, there is one name at least that 
We should like to see added to the list. 
that of Dr. E. Mundell. We respect- 
fully throw out this suggestion in the 
hope that our good professor may see 
fit to place a portion of his knowledge 
of Surgical Anatomy before us in 
printed form. It can be confidently 
stated that such a work would be hail- 
ed with ie by all his students. 


- Selence. 


en oe ne ee eee 


OO rr ee 


LURING the past five years or so 


the School of Mining has 
grown from plump babyhood to a stur- 
dy manhood with a rapidity that seems 
amazing, and now that we have attain- 
ed our majority, and are possessed of 
large and commodious dwellings, it is 
fitting that we should celebrate our 
good fortune by holding a ‘house- 
warming’ which is to take the form of 
a Science dance. 

We have, to be sure, one event that 
is always looked forward to by all, 
Namely the engineering dinner; but 
that is for members of the school ‘riley, 
and hence it has been decided that for 
Purposes of university good-fellowship 
a dance would be a most desirable 
event. 
first will take. place on Tuesday, the 
*4th of February next. To the com- 


Mittee intrusted with the engineering 


of this most desirable event, it may not 
be out of place to offer a bit of advice. 
If the dance isto be a success it must 
be a good one, the very best possible ; 
and by a good dance is not meant an 
Ordinary second-class affair, but one 
that will be strictly A1 in every Way- 
We have a large dance hall that lends 
itself readily to effective decoration, 


So, a dance it is to be, and the. 


and with our new power plant we 
should be able to make an electrical 


display that would be decidedly orig- 
inal. 


Then let this, the first, we hope, of a 
long series of such events, be all thar 
could be desired, 

We all like to dance, 

And, by Jingo, if we do, 

We've got the men, we've got the 

stuff, 

And we hope you'll like it too. 





‘THE MATHEMATICIAN IN LOVE, 

A mathematician fell madly in love 

With a lady, young, handsome and 
>charming ; 

by angles and ratios, 
strove 

Her curves and proportions all fault- 
less to prove, 

As he scrawled hieroglyphics alarm- 
ing. 


harmonic he 


He measured with care from the ends 
of a base, 

The arcs which her features subtend- 
ed, 

Then he framed transcendental equa- 
tions fo trace 

The flowing outlines of her figure and 
face, 

And thought the result very splendid. 

He studied (since music hath charms 


for the fair) 
The theory of fiddle and whistles, 
Then composed, by acoustic equa- 


tions, an air, 
Which, when ‘twas performed, made 


the lady’s long hair 
Stand on end, like a porcupine’s bris- 


tles. | 
The lady loved dancing, he therefore 


applied 
To the polka and waltz an equation; 


inne alliderd 
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But when to rotate on his axis he tried. 

Is centre of gravity swayed to one 
side, 

And he fell by the earth's gravitation. 


No doubt of the facts of his suit made 
him pause, 

For he proved to his own satisfaction 

That the fair one returned his affec- 
tion because, | | 

As evervone knows by mechanical laws 

Re-action is equal to action. 


Let X denote beauty, Y manners well- 
bred, 

Z, fortune, (this last is essential) ; 

Let L stand for iove, our philosopher 
said, | 

Then L is a function of X, Y and Z, 

Of the kind which is known as poten- 
tial. 


Now integrate L with respect to dt 

(t standing for time and persuasion). 

Then between proper limits ‘tis easy 
to see ; 

The definite integral marriage must be 

A very concise demonstration. 


Said he, ‘lf the wandering course of 
the moon, 

By Algebra, can be predicted, 

Uhe female affections must yield to it 
soon.” 

But the lady ran off with a dashing 
dragoon 


And left him amazed and afflicted. 
—Ex. 


TAILINGS. 

The other day just about the time 4 
lecture was to start, “Hooligan” and 
“Bunty” were locked up in_ the 
draughting room in the mill. They 
cach spent about five minutes S4YINS 
sweet nothings through the keyhole 
about the chatacter of the man who 


locked them in, “Then the hot ‘“Heilan 
bluid”’ of “Hooligan” asserted itself. 
and with a mighty leap he plunged 
through an open window, traced three 
parabolic curves in the air, and lit on 
his diaphram in the snow. After col- 
lecting sundrv bits of Gaelic that had 
spilled out, he walked upstairs and let 
his patient confrere, “Bunty,” out. 


We have had the pleasure of anoth- 
er visit from our old pal, Jock Murray, 
who is “resting” awhile in this solu- 
brious climate before he travels north 
to take a position with the Canada 
Iron Furnace Co., Midland. King- 
ston is a nice place, ‘ain’t it, Jock?’ 


A secret investigation is being car- 
ried on in the mill laboratory by J. W. 
Wells and assistants. What the in- 
vestigation really consists of has not 
been determined up to date. But judg- 
ing from the dust, dirt, and dignity 
floating around, we may expect short- 
ly some important announcement. 


Geo. Reid is back at the old stand 
again. He says he got tired of killing 
Boers, so returned to the school to kill 
time. 


“Ma” McNeill, with ‘Crawling 
Moses” as senior assistant sister, has 
started a branch of the Sunny Science 
Sinners’ Association. All are wel- 


come. 


Brother Rose has departed with the 
Glee Club on a tour of the adjoining 
counties, doing “short stunts’ as “The 
Silver-Throated Humming Bird.” 





What we are looking for now is 
some economical contrivance adapted 
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to the safe and complete annihilation 
of exam. papers. 


The doctors have recommended 
“Pap” Sears to go south. Kingston 
doesn’t agree with his system. 


—— 
ee eet 


Divinity. 





RINCIPAL Gordon, our Profes- 

sor in Systematic Theology, vis- 
ited us for a few moments the other 
day, and we gave him three rousing 
cheers of welcome. Not only his well 
chosen words and the spirit in which 
they were uttered, but his very man- 
ner, made us feel that henceforth we 
are joined together in the holy bonds 
of our ever-abiding Queen's esprit de 
corps. Queen’s will be still the same 
——no break, no jar, wil come to her 
life. Our new Principal will embody 
well her free life and truth-loving 
spirit, and around him our affections 
will spontaneously twine as the per- 
sonified grace of her inherently noble 


spirit 


Dr. Thompson, of Sarnia, is at pre- 
sent giving us a course of lectures on 
Pastoral Theology. His comprehen- 
sive grasp of religion, his full under- 
standing of the present situation, his 
intense desire to make Christianity an 
applied science in every relation of life 
social and industrial, together with his 
broad sympathy and long experience, 
make his lectures to US; standing on 
the threshold of our Itfe’s work, most 


welcome and highly valued. 


—_———— 


Thurlow Fraser,B.D., and Mrs. Fra- 


ser have settled down 1 Tamsui, For- 
mosa. From a letter dated Dec. 9th, 
1902, we learn that after 4 long and 
somewhat rough voyage, they had 


passed through five weeks of exper- 
ience in their new home, where the 
flowers were in full bloom and the cli- 
mate as warm as our summer time, 
though very damp. Seven years ago 
the Japs took this island by force of 
arms from the Chinese, and were now 
making upon it their first attempt at 
colonization which it may be interest- 
ing to note. Well-built schools are 
being established in every village while 
an advanced school is situated at Tai- 
hoku, the capital, and has an attend- 
ance of three or four hundred Chinese 
and Japs. There is also at the Capital 
a Medical College whose professors 
received their education in Germany. 
The students have no fees to pay, get 
their board free, and a trifle besides. 
At present one hundred and twenty- 
five are in attendance, half of whom 
are Chinese. We must not forget to 
mention that this enterprising nation 
seems to be touched with a genuine 
feeling of humanity as is shown by the 
opening of hospitals in every town of 
four or five thousand inhabitants, 

Thurlow is hard at work studying 
the language and getting ready to 
teach in the school established by the | 
Church. He has already preached a 
few times by means. of an interpreter. 
and has travelled about somewhat with 
Mr. Gould, who has charge of the 
work at present. There are only three 
English-speaking families at Tamsw, 
so Thurlow and Mrs. Fraser will 
know what it 1s to be a bit lonesome, 
and would be pleased to hear from old 
friends. Their address jis Tamst, 
Formosa, Japan. We send through 
the Journal our best wishes for suc- 
cess in the noble task to which they 
have given their lives, 


T. W. Goodwill, B.A., called on us 
the other day and made the halls re- 
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Sotind once more with the welcome 
"Ng of his lusty voice. He was re- 
turning from a visit to his home in 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., and was on his 
Way to take up the regular work of 
Pastor at Cordova Mines, which has 
already a population of one thousand 
and is likely to grow rapidly. This 
Village is situated ten miles north-east 
of Havelock, and its inhabitants are 
“Ngaged in the mining of gold quartz. 
“Tom's” heart instinctively goes out 
to the working man, whether he be tar 
Or miner, and here he will find a good 
©Pportunity for work. The church at 
this point has recognized that religion 
has something to do with social life 
and has in its basement a reading- 
room and games for the benefit of the 
Men. We give their new pastor a 
“three times three,” feeling sure that 
his fearless, frank and sympathetic 
Soul will be a real tonic to the toiler 
in the mine. 


H. L. MacKinnon, B.A., B.D., who 
returned from Alberta fifteen months 
#80 to take a further theological 
Cours in Harvard University, has been 
Suffering ever since with a severe ill- 
Ness which has forced him to spend 
much of his time in hospitals. A short 
time ago he underwent, in Boston, 
What is believed to be a successful op- 
fration, and he is now rapidly recov- 
ering in the home of his brother, Rev. 
A. D. MacKinnon, B.D., where he can 
hear “a sough o’ the auld saut sea, 
Scent o' his brine again.” We hope 
that he will soon be able to continue 
the splendid work which he begat 10 
a small town at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, in which his memory still 
lives as a fragrant flower in the hearts 
Of an affectionate people. 


A CASE FOR INVESTIGATION, 
Some of the members of the Hall 
have been deply interested in Dr. 


Turned Down's treatise on Amor 
Malignans, which. appeared in the 
Medical columns, The editor for 


Medicine ts displaying a commendable 
interest in the health of the student 
body in thus making available the re- 
sults of the latest scientific research. 
We call his attention to the interesting 
fact that during the vacation a phy- 
sician in John Hopkins’ hospital dis- 
covered the “laziness germ.” The 
followers of Aesculapius would facili- 
tate the work of the Concursus and 
win the eternal gratitude of students 
of all faculties and vears if they would 
conduct some research into an affec- 
tion which might be called inflatium 
cramum., Its most common phenom- 
ena are manifested through the trap- 
pum osculatum, and by an apparently 
erroneous association it has been com- 
monly supposed to be due to a defic- 
lency in the saline elements in the sys- 
tem; but, owing to its frequent per- 
sistence in four well marked stages, 
(from freshman to senior), it is now 
thought to originate in the /ocum hot- 
Lum. 
A MYSTERIOUS DOCUMENT. 

The following is the translation of 
part of a document that was very re- 
cently found. The original manu- 
script is in Hebrew letters, and 1s caus- 
ing considerable interest amongst the 
scholars of the Hall. What the ex- 
perts have translated we will give. 
hoping that some one May be able to 
furnish the historical setting, as it is 
believed that a full understanding of 
the document will add much to the SO- 
lution of the problem of suffering with 
which Job and others have grappled. 
The document reads thus: 
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“On the ninth day of the first month 
of the first year of Daniel the King, 
4 voice came unto me, saying 
| beeseech thee, oh, Guziah, thou son 
of the Prophet and servant of the 
King, arise, put on thy shoes, and gird 
thy loins, take no staff in thy hand, 
neither purse nor food in thy wallet. 
and go forth hastily to the Northland, 
where it shall be told thee what to do. 
Go not by way of water, pass not by 
foot over trail, but go, take to thyself 
comfort and ride in the smooth chariot 
drawn by the great Beast, exceeding 
dreadful, whose feet are iron and 
whose nails are brass, out of whose 
mouth there gocth forth a stream of 
fire and smoke. And the Voice said 
to me: Fear not, but rest thyself upon 
a seat soft as the feathers which are 
upon the ostrich that runneth to and 
fro in the desert place. Stretch thy- 
self and take thine ease; and thou shalt 
eo forth safely on one day, and on the 
next thou shalt give thy message to 
the people, and on the third day safe- 
ly shalt thou return to the land of thy 
King in peace and with plenty. 

So it came to pass that I rejoiced in 
my spirit in the midst of my body, and 
the visions of trouble and privations 
left my head, and I joined myself into 
this chariot, which had engraven upon 
it the large and mystic letters K. & P. 
One day did I ride upon the chariot, 
the second day did 1 carry tidings to 
and fro upon the mountains and over 
the plains. That night did I lament 
in the anguish of a wearied spirit, in 
the midst of my body, and T had a 
dream and visions of My head upon my 
hed, and I said I will write the dream 
and tell the sum of the matters. [py 
my vision by night | saw, and behold, 
the four winds of the heaven strove 
over the great land. T he north wind 


came up from the Arctic sea and with 
hail and snow beat upon me and fell 
thick upon the highway over which 
the chariot ran; and the storm grew 
and waxed great over the whole land. 

Then said I, Cease, [ beseech thee, 
© thou great Tumult. How shall | 
return to the land of my fathers where 
King Daniel doth rule! Thereupon 
a great quaking fell upon me; for | 
was alone and I sought to hide, but 
there was no place, and desolation 
seemed to encompass the land, and no 
man cared for my ufe. Whilst I was 


thus in terror, I heard a voice, and 


behold, a hand touched me, and the 
voice of his words said, Arise, Guziah, 
for the great chariot draweth near 
and goeth, by the way it came, to 
where thy kindred dwelleth. And it 
was the third hour after midnight on 
the twelfth day of the first month when 
I awoke out of my dream and when 
the visions left my head. And lo, the 
chariot drew near, and J hasted; I ate 
no pleasant bread, neither entered por- 
ridge nor any morsel of food into my 
mouth; | clothed myself and girded 
up my loins and ran and overtook the 
chariot drawn by the great iron Beast. 
and having climbed up [ sat down and 
there fasted and mourned until twenty- 
four whole hours were fulfilled; for 
the storm strove with the chariot and 
piled snow on its pathway so that the 
wheels of the chariot ceased to go and 
the chariot broke. Then said the 
driver thereof, Cast lots that we may 
know for whose cause this evil has 
come upon us: and they cast lots and 
the lot fell upon me. Then said they. 
Tell us, we pray thee, what is thine 
oecupation, and whence comest thou! 
What is thy country, and of what pe 
ple art thou, and for what cause has 
this evil come upon thee? And I ans- 
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Wered and said, | am of the Q.U.M.A,, 
NO evil have | done but good ; but take, 
I beseech thee, my life from me, for it 
IS better for me to die than to live and 
endure starvation and misery in such 
4 Weary pilgrimage far from the home 
of my fathers. But after a long time 
there came unto us one who touched 
Wth his hand the chariot and a vehe- 
ment east wind sprang up and cleared 
the way for our chariot, and in the 
darkness of the night came I unto my 
home land, faint and hungry, saying 
i my spirit lamentations and vows, 
and [ sat myself down and opened my 
mouth and cursed the day and the K. 
& P. chariot, and I said, Let that day 
Perish in which I mourned and ate 


nought, sitting in the great chariot. — 


Let the night perish which frighten- 
ed me with dreams and terrified me 
With visions. I will not refrain my 
mouth, I will speak in anguish of my 
spirit, I will complain in the bitterness 
of my soul; for the thing which | 
gteatly feared is come upon me, and 
that which | was afraid of has come 
unto me.” 

So ended the document so far as the 
Cxperts had time to decipher it. Any 
Information as to its interpretation 
will be gladly received. 


eee 
So aie re 


Athletics. - 


INTERCOLLEGIATE HOCKEY. 
HIE opening game of the series 
was played in this city Friday. 
Jan. 16, between Varsity and Queen's, 
and resulted in favor of Queen's, the 
score being 7 to 1. 

At eight o’clock the referee blew 
the whistle and the two teams lined up- 
Then to the music of the “yell” Dr- 
Gordon, Queen’s new Principal. walk- 
ed out on the ice and placed the puck. 


>“ BS 


ot 





‘As three mighty cheers arose from the 
hiteen hundred spectators present, Dr. 
Gordon raised his hat and declared the 
Intercollegiate Hockey Union formal- 
ly instituted. 

Queen’s team was much the lighter 
of the two, but was superior to that 
of Varsity at every point. Their 
lightning two, and occasionally three. 
men rushes. were irresistible, while 
the slower four man combination of 
Varsity was always met and broken by 
Queen’s point and cover-point. It 
was only the occasional rushes of Gil- 
bert, the Varsity rover, that were dan- 
gerous; but though he several times 
passed Queen’s defence, ‘the Atom’ 
between the posts rose to the occasion 
and queered him. The work of Lash, 
the Toronto goal-tender, was also very 
creditable ; again and again he charged 
Queen’s forwards as they bore down 
on him, and sent the puck back up the 
ice. Merrill made some _ beautiful 
rushes, and seemed to have forgotten 
nothing about the game. 

The first goal was scored, after ten 
minutes’ play, by Richardson. Knight 
did the trick the second time two min- 
utes later. Wilson scored the last 
goal for Queen’s in the first half. The 
puck was down on Varsity goal the 
entire half and Lash continually re- 
lieved. 2 : 

The second half began with both 
teams playing better hockey. Queen’s 
forwards followed the puck better, and 
continually harassed their heavier op- 
ponents. Knight scored the first goal 
in this half after a' very pretty rush up 
the ice with Walsh and Wilson. About 
this time Varsity’s one goal was scor- 
ed on a long lift. M ills stopped it but 
it dropped from his hand into the net. 

This seemed to stimulate the 
Queen’s team. ‘Marty’ Walsh made 4 
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beautiful rush from one end of the ice 
to the other, scoring by a shot from a 
distance of fifteen yards. Wilson fol- 
lowed with another rush, and passing 
to Knight, who again scored. Queen's 
last goal was made by Richardson. 
This speedy young player made a mag- 
nificent rush clean up the centre of the 
ice, scoring from a distance of four 
yards. 

Varsity—Goal, Lash; point, Evans. 
cover-point, Wright; centres, Wood. 
Gilbert; wings, Brown and Dilla- 
bough. 

Queen’s—Goal, Mills; point, Mac- 
Dowall; cover-point, Merrill; centres. 
Knight and Wilson; wings, Walsh 
and Richardson. 

F. H. McLaren of McGill refereed 
the game to the satisfaction of all. 
The game throughout was clean with 
the cleanness that distinguishes Inter- 
collegiate sport. The Quebec rules 
governed the game and at first made 
many of the rulings unintelligible to 
the crowd. 





R. M. C. II VS. QUEEN’S IIL 

The score in the first game of this 
series was 13 to 4 in favor of R.M.C. 
The former team outclassed the latter 
as they played several of their first line 
men. Creditable work was perform- 
ed by McDonnell, the Queen’s point. 
Templeton and Sutherland also did 
good work on the forward line. Wilk- 
ison’s loop-the-loop stunt, while not 
elegant from a spectacular point of 
view, was eminently serviceable. The 
second game was much more even. 
The R.M.C. team,though without Con- 
sidine, their star forward of the for- 
mer game, were heavier and in better 
training than Queen's. The latter, 
however, made repeated rushes on the 
R.M.C. goal, and showed some very 


clever stick handling. All acquitted 
themselves well, McDonnell at point 
making some remarkable stops. Score 
stood 4-4 at close of game. 


MUSICAL CLUBS’ TOUR. 


()* Monday, the 12th inst., the 

Glee, Mandolin and Gunttar 
Clubs began their annual pilgrimage. 
returning to the city on Friday, 18th. 
This year the east offered the most 
attraction, and Gananoque, Brockville, 
Prescott and Morrisburg were visited 
in the order named. Enthusiastic 
audiences greeted the Clubs in each 
place, and the frequent encores to 
which they were forced to respond, 
made it manifest that their selections 
were much appreciated. This year no 
outside help was considered necessary. 
and the whole programme was sup- 
plied by the Clubs. The soloists for 
the Mandolin Club were E. W. De 
Long and W. Pannell, and for the. 
Glee Club, W. H. Lavell and S. L. 
Rose, whose local verses were a decid- 
ed hit. Mr. J. Sparks was accompan- 
ist. 

[t is the universal opinion that this 
was the most enjoyable tour that has 
been made in years. The boys wish to 
thank their Gananoque friends who so 
generouly sent up a box of roses, and 
also the travellers in Brockville who 
decided to attend the concert because. 
as they said, this was the most re- 
spectable crowd of students they ever 
met. Their thanks are especially due 
to the people of Morrisburg for their 
splendid hospitality, to the Queen’s 
graduates, for decorating the hall, and, 
if anyone should be mentioned in pat 
ticular, to Mr. W. Kirkland, M.A. for 
his efforts to make the evening a stc- 
cess. 


oan. (-——- -— @ « te Be 
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At Brockville the Clubs had the first 
°Pportunity of welcoming Principal 
Gordon, They met him as he left the 
Ottawa train, made him acquainted 
With the yell and the College songs, 
and heard the first speech he made to 
Queen’s students. The Chancellor 
Was not forgotten, and received a 
hearty cheer. 

Much of the pleasure of the trip 1s 
due to the management of Mr. Lavell 
and the direction of Mr. Greenwood. 





Pete—“The son of a thief, who ran 
races at 3 o'clock in the morning on 
the top flat sleeps in the cellar to-mor- 
row night, or I am not the manager.” 





T. M. McD. to W. D. L—e—“Hon- 
est, sir, we are not doing anything. 
The fellow is hiding who woke you 


ip.” 





Col. to S—the‘Why didn’t they 
build the asylum nearer town?” 

Peanuts and K--ys—“By the eternal 
shades, K—nn—dy, your time is com- 


ng 


Exchanges. 


NE of our brightest exchanges 1s 





— 


the Syracuse University W eek-- 


ly, a rare instance of a college pape? 
devoted exclusively to University 
news. There is no attempt to do any- 
thing more than-tell what is going — 
among the people connected with the 
University, with a ‘Personals’ column, 
a column headed ‘Alumni Notes’ and 
Several advance notices of plays to be 
Presented ‘at the Wieting.’ Alto- 
gether a reading of this papel: of 
about thirty large pages, leaves the 
impression of a live, bustling and alto- 
gether healthy university life. 


TheMcMaster University Monthly 
for December contains as a leading ar- 
ticle a fine appreciation of the late 
Principal Grant, by Dr. G. M. Mulli- 
gan. In connection with this article 
the Monthly presents a fine photo-en- 
graving of Dr. Grant. 

The contribution entitled “Thoughts 
on a Wastebasket,” by an undergrad- 
uate, is worthy of note, partly because 
of its excellence and partly because it 
is a student effort. The editor very 
properly decided that this article had 
none but strictly literary affiliations 
with the “wastebasket.” 





A scholarly article by Rev. M. A. 


Mackinnon, M.A., a recent graduate 


of Queen’s, on the subject “Music in 
its Relation to the Other Arts and to 
Human Life,” forms a feature of the 
Theologue for December. The num- 
ber contains also a synopsis of the Con- 
vocation lecture delivered by Rev. 
Prof. Gordon, D.D., in St. Matthew’s © 
Church, on the evening of October 
29th. 





The following verses appear in The 
Pacific Pharos, the publication of the 
University of the Pacific, San Jose, 
Cal. They are by F. Mae Forbes, who 
contributes another poem of consider- 
able merit: 

OLD U. P. 
Sing of the glory of our. sunset sea, 
Sing of the gladness of our new Jubi- 
lee, 
Of all the merry hearts that are, and 


are to be, 


Within the walls, within the halls of 


old U. P. 


Sing the blessed yesterdays we never 


more may see, 
Sing all the happy hours we hold to- 


day in fee, 
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And oh, the fair to-morrows, all so 
joyously — 

Slipping down, tripping down the 
paths of old U. P. 


Sing the airy dreams of youth that 
wander free, 

Sing of the sun-set glow our exulting 
spirits see | : 

And the vision, and the vision we know 
will surely be | 

For the best and the rest in old UF: 


Sing it ever, sing it ever in gladdest 
melody, 

All our hope, all our faith that is and 
is to be: 

Let us give it, let us live it, live it full 
and free, | | 

All our love let us prove in old U. P. 





The writer brings his exchange ad- 
ventures to a close by chivalrously in- 
troducing JOURNAL readers to The 
Sibyl, the publication of Elmira Col- 
lege, from which no alumnus ever goes 
forth. The cover of The Sibyl is ap- 
propriately adorned with a fine pen and 
ink sketch of a pensive and beautiful 
maiden, with flowing draperies (is 
that the right word?) and sandals on 
her feet (not on her hands). She sits 
in a darksome cave pondering deep 
Sibylline things, perhaps waiting for 
Aeneas to call for something to put 
Cerberus to sleep. The only clue to 
the identity of this particular Sibyl is 
the motto, Unde ruunt totidem voces 
responsa Sibylae, but this may be suf- 
ficient. And so we Say good-bye to 
the enchanting Sibyl, but not to The 
Sibyl. . 
The seniors of Elmira assure their 
fellow-students that 

“A little nonsense, NOW and then, 

Is relished by the best of men. 


And then the “senior” editor proceeds 
to describe certain ‘‘stunts” presented 
a few evenings previously in the gym- 
nasium before an admiring audience. 
The writer of this review gathers that 
a stunt” is some kind of performance 
with dolls, but is not sure. 

he “juinor” editor at the head oi 
her section gives the class yell. Here 
it is: Rah! rah! rah! rah! rah! rah! 
roar! MOCCCCIV, Elmira College— 
1904, And there are editors for the 
sophomores and ‘lreshmen.’ One 
‘ireshman, Miss Morjorie Lincoln Al- 
len, is reported as having read an ex- 
citing ghost story by the light of a 
jack-o’-lantern. Then comes the naive 
statement that at the end of the story 
“refreshments” were served. 

The Sibyl contains several pages of 
Alumne notes. Many of the Alumnz 
have delightiul homes here and theses, 
but one lady writing from Oradell, N. 
J., states that if a woman could have 
the branches of cooking, plumbing and 
veterinary sciences added to her col- 
lege course she would be better equip- 
ped to keep house. (Domestic science 
advocates please copy.) 

One finds in “Ginger Jar” some 
things doubtfully Sibylline; for in- 
stance, “A squeeze is a technical name 


for a kind of impression,” ‘The Greek 


termination ‘kis’ signifies repetition.” 
Could she of Cumae have inspired 
these definitions ? 

The exchange editor of The Sibyl 
facetiously refers to exchanges as_ 
“plums.” The exchange man of the 
JouRNAL gallantly rises to the occa- - 
sion and pronounces the Sibyl a 
“peach.” | 

The price of The Sibyl is twenty- 
five cents a single copy, and it’s worth 
it. 
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Four Specials in Kid Gloves! 


75c.—Ladtes’ one lar utton, pique sewn, 
Paris points in al] eee hae . ie 


$1.—Ladles’ 2 FB genuine French Kid in Steacys’ Spec- 
: rands; ‘s— Tans, Browns, Greys, 
Pearls, White, Black, pr COlore ane: a 


4 . 
$1.25.—Steacy’s Ver er fashional : 
color, extra value. ° y Special, every ¢ ale 





$1.35.—Alexandre’s every color in three styles, wear guaranteed. 


The Students’ Laundryman 


HONG LEE 


Like your trade goot. Leaye your address and 
John will call for washee. 


LAUNDRY, 338 PRINCESS ST., KINGSTON. 











Young Man 


W* are not laundry monopolists as : 
we are sometimes termed, but w The day of cheap insurance 
i 


We are fast gaining all the trade of & 






| AN ANNOUNCEMENT & 
Kingston, simply because our work is 


the best and our service the finest. . 


“1 


will be past for you in a few 


gf? 22239999 999999999999 99998, SSS) eee es 
a 






years. Why not write for rates 








eye 
ce scene 








to-day to one of Canada's strong- 


fh Try Us Once, That’s All! 


est companies, 





———$$<——$ 








The Imperial THE MANUFACTURERS’ LIFE 
A Kingston’s Finest Laundry ° 


Cor. Barrie & Princess Sts. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office, Toronto 


| H. J. FOIK, Representative. Kingston, Ont, 





THE LOCKETT SHOE STORE 
FOR GOOD BOOTS 4 LOW PRICES 
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The Latest Cloths for Overcoats. 
Full Dress Suits a Specialty. 


i OW 
i’ CARROLL & CO., | “faticrs* | *°°strect** WY 


eS ea Sa 7 =! 8 eve " 2" TAR SSA: = Ss ey eS. 
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WESSSSSES 


Standard Bank of Canada| T. H. FERGUSON 


KINGSTON. 
Capital paid up - $1.000,000.00 
Reserve Fund - - 850,000.00 
Total Assets - $13,120,562.67 
Savings Bank Department. Interest 
Allowed. 


Drafts and Cheques cashed, on all parts of the 
world. 


W. D. HART, Mawnacer. 


Short order work a specialty. Meals at all hours, 


The Delicatessen 


Restaurant 


Lunch and Dining Rooms 


Opp. Spangenberg’s: Jeweller, 2 doors from 
King Street. Princess St, 
KINGSTON, ONT, 








21 Mea! Tickets for $3.00. Good until used, 
Ww. d. STINSON, Prop. 


James Reid 


Che Leading Wndertaker and 
Furniture Manufacturer 
Established 1854 


(ucce srscr to R. H. Toye) 


Bread and Cake Baker, Groceries, 
Fruit and Confectionery. 


CATERING Sete ae 
TO AT HOMES & PARTIES | ma. F. HAMBROOK 


318 King St., Kingston. ’°’Phone 300 


GRAND 
OPERA HOUSE 


Thursday, Jan. 22nd 


DANIEL FROHMAN’S GREAT 








The Two Schools 


and “The Burgomaster” 


I ne 

5 Jewelry Store, 153 Princess Street, is head- 

[ W Coates quarters for Queen’s pins, crest pins and class 

” . Pins; any year pin made to order; ’04 pins 
now in stock. ‘ Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pens,”’ ete. 
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Symons W Bre, 


Architects, 
15 Toronto Sorecd 


We Limbury Symons 
Forondo. 


William eae. 


PU 
“LEST YOU FORGET,” “TEMPUS FUGIT,” 
“THE EARLY BIRD, ETC.” 


You will want to replenish the T J Th 
e @ omas, 


Exchequer this summer. You 

know that QUEEN’S MEN 

sell our Stereoscopic Goods to da 
do this. When in Queen’s do 
as Queen’s does and ‘‘do it 
now.” Catering exclusively to 
student trade. 


DEPARTMENT OF CROWN LANDS, 
- - QNTARIO.. - - 


Magnificent Opportunities for Investment in 
Mining, Lumbering, 
Farming, 


- For Information concerning the Resources of Ontario in 
Farm, Forest or Mine, write 


: F CROWN L 
HON. E. J. DAVIS, COMMISSIONER ON TO LANDS, 





Kilburn Views and Saturn 
'Scopes 
50-54 BAY STREET, TORONTO 
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Eee? ARE ESs, ia 8 
Che Stone Method “ath American Lite 


[S a system of exercise which requires _ North American Life, its large sur- 
eeF no ene and only ro to 20 cata plus, its handsome dividends, its hberal poli- 
utes time each day, in your own room, jus cies : oe sta Sa 
before retiring. Dies not overtaXx the, pane ae its promptness In eeeati all legiti 
heart. Systematically follow our instruc- © claims, make it & most eslrable company 
tions and we promise you a fine, strong, for both agents and policy holders. Students 
Meee physidue, pod good heal who either require assurance or who are look- 
WwW MEN ne eeaeniien 6 sen from The ing for profitable employment during the hol- 

ne rece ’ idays, will do well to write tothe North Am- 
erican Life, Head Office 112-118 King St. 


Stone Method as men. We are the ony 
instructors of prominence who pay specia er 
est, Toronto. yy HARPELL, B.A., 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


ES Net 
Breck & Halliday 


dren. Mrs. Ellen Walker, who has charge 
| Electrical Contractors 



















of this department, has had an extensive ex- 
perience, and alone opens and answers let- 
tersof a private nature. Address confiden- 
tial letters; ** Mrs. Ellen Walker. care 
The Stone School,” 


24-Page Booklet FREE .—~ 
with photos from life ——_«—- 


E have prepared one for men and one 
oe W for women, which contain many 
photos from life, showing what others have 
accomplished by The Stone Method, and 
what you may accomplish if you will. We 
are glad to send them FREE, 


Che Stone School of Physical 
Culture. 

1785 Masonic Cemple, Chicago. 

Raa 


Use Taylor’s Lettuce Cream for chapped 
hands. Our New York Chocolates are 
always fresh. They are the best. : 


DISPENSING AND HIGH-CLASS DRUG SUNDRIES 
DISCOUNT TO STUDENTS 


—~ > 














Dealers in Electric Supplies of 
Every Description. 


Estimates Furnished. 79 Princess St 


KETCHUM & CO’Y 


The Largest sporting Goods Store in Canada, 


Footballs, Footbal! Jackets, Football Pants, Fo ] 
Boots, Head Harness, Suspensories, peal 


Clubs Outfitted. Estimates and-prices furnished. 


KETCHUM & co. 104 &106 BANK STREET 


— ins Ve : — OTTAWA. 
-».—Uatalogue of Fall and Winter Sporti ods 
about ready. Send a post card for one oe 


A. E. HEROD, 


BOOT & SHOEMAKER 
Repairing Promptly Attended To. 


PRINCESS ST. OPPOSITE Hoaa’s DRUG STORE 


PATTERSON & HEWARD 


BRASS STAMP ENGRAVERS, 

é SIGN MAKERS AND 

ALUMINUM STAMPERS 
MACHINE NAME PLATES. 

40 West Wellington St., Toronto, Canada 


2: HISCOCK, __ 


FRUITS, - CONFECTIONERY, - OYSTERS 


Agent for the Niagara District Fruit Growers’ . 
Association, 





“DOMINION esr 
Photo Engravers 


94 Adelaide St. East. Coronto 
(Snowden Chambers) F. WATTS, Mgr- 


Se 
British American Hotel ang 
Hotel Frontenac 
Kingston, Ont. 


RATES, $2 to $3 E. MCINTYRE, Moo 


Ce ae 
THE STUDENTS’ TAILOR 


See his Goods and get his Prices before 
Purchasing elsewhere. 


T. LAMBERT, Metshaat Taito 
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“Phd teas peopeeebobebebebbobebebepap popper 


LAIDLAW 
ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


| ‘ILLUSTRATORS | 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 
HALF-TONE ZINC ETCHING 


AND 


COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY, ETC. 
SPEEDY, NEW AND ECONOMICAL 
PROCESSES | 


se ae ae a 











384 King St. West, 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
eb beh theb behets bbe 


Boys! Have You Tried 


MILO 


MANUFACTURED BY 


G. A. MCGOWAN, 


‘KINGSTON, ONT. 


PRINTING 


For Queen’s University Students a 
Speciaity 


Fb Pe hefoedchoahooboede ogo cfoode So efoefeafeahe forge ofooke Boeboohe obs che So oBuode she ceeBea$e 2. 2.3, 4, - 








“Jackson Bae 
190 Wellington St. 'Phone 455 


eb lobe te cheateafectectenfeot 


¢ 
4 


fohih hihi neni ties te 


41 
The Vast Army of 


Di p-no-mores 








LE Waterman Co 


A73 Broadway,NewYork 12 Golden Lane ,Londor 


R. J. MCDOWALL 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ALL USICAL ON 
or AVRERCHANDISE =A. 


Pianofortes, 


iW 


Everything the best in its line. 
Organs, Cash Registers, the Famous « Empire 
Sewing Machine, Type Writers, Band Instruments 


471 PRINCESS STREET, KINGSTON, ONT. 
CAPE VINCENT. N.Y. 


Agents Wanted. Correspondence Solicited, 


QUEEN’S TEXT BOOKS 


Students will save money by buying their Text 


Books, Exercise and Note Books, at the Corner 
A complete stock of ‘Text Books in aj! 





Bookstore. 
years and departments of study. Fountain Peng 


from isc. to #3. College note paper with crest and 


envelopes to match. 
KF. NISBET, 252.gerner 


Corner Princess and Wellington Streets, 


Rducational Department Calendar 


January - 
1 New YEAR'S Day. 


By-laws for establishing and withdrawal 
ofunion of municipalities for High School 
purposes to take effect. 

5. High, Public and Separate Schools open. 

Truant Officers’ reports to Department 
due. 

7. First meeting of rural School Trustees. 

Polling day for trustees in Public and 

_ Separate Schools, 

12. Appointment of High School Trustees by 
Municipal Councils. ; 

13. Clerk of Municipality to be notified by 
Separate School Supporters of their 
withdrawal. me 

14. Annual Reports of Boards in cities and 
towns, to Department due. 

Names and addresses of Public School 
Trustees and Teachers to be sent to 
Township Clerk and Inspector. 

15. Trustees’ annual Reports to Inspectors 
due. 

Application for Legislative apportionment 
for inspection of Public Schools in cities 
and towns separated from the county, 
to Department, due. 

Annual Reports of Kindergarten attend- 

_ ance, to Department, due. 

Annual Report of Separate Schools, to 
Department, due. 

20. Provincial Normal Schools open (First 
Session). 

21. First meeting of Public School Boards in 
cities, towns, and incorporated villiages. 

27. Appointment of High Schoo! Trustees by 
County Councils. 

February - : a 
4. First meeting of High School Boards 
and Boards of Education. 

28. Inspectors’ Annual Reports, to Depart- 
ment, due. 

Annual Reportsfrom High School Boards, 
to Department, due. 

Financial Statement of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, to Department, due, 

Separate School Supporters to notify 
Municipal Clerk. , 


March: | 
31. Night Schools close (Session 1902-1903), 





April: 

” Returns by Clerks of counties, Cities, ete. 
of population, to Department, due, 

g. High Schools, second term, and Pubtic 
and Separate Schools close, : 

10. GOoD FRIDAY. 

13. EASTER MONDAY. ae 

14. Annual meeting of the Ontario Education 
Association at Ton wa 

1s. Reports on Night Schools due, (Session 


1902-1903). 


i ion Papers to 
.B.—Departmental Examination r past 
ae may be obtained from the Hag ager ing 
Company, No. 30 Adelaide Street, &., +0ronto, 
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TRUNK 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Great International Route between the East 
and West. The Favorite Route to 


Boston, New York, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Quebec, Peterboro, 
Toronto, Niagara Falls, Chicago 


And all other points in the United States and 
Canada. Special Rates to Cricket, Lacrosse, Base 
Ball, Hockey, Curling, Football and other organ- 
ized clubs. Reduced Rates to Students for Christ- 
mas and Easter Holidays. 





&#~ For full information apply to 
J.P. HANLEY, G. T. BELL, 


- Kingston, Gen. Pass. and 
City Agent. TicketsAgt., Montreal. 


RUBBER HEELS 


in Ladies or Gents’ SIZES, 





the best quality. Regular 


price, 35 cents per pair. 
Our price, 15 cents a palit. 


Coat Collar Springs 
Newest and best. Our 


price, 2 for 5 cents. 


Woods’ Fair 
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LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


This Company transacts life insurance exclusively. 


Invested Funds, - - - $8, 200,000.00. 
Annual Income, - - - I ,700,000.00. 
Claims paid during 1901, - 550,000.00. 


Endowments matured and paid 1901, 100,000.00. 


In 10 years the Premium income has increased $500,000.00 and the in- 
vested funds have doubled. Deposit with Dominion Government for the se- 
curity of Canadian policy holdres exceeds $2,000,000.00. It is a progressive 
Up-to-date company paying ninety per cent. of its earnings to policy holders on 
the with profit plan. Forty years doing business in Canada. Nearly $5.000,- 
©00.00 of new business is written annually. 


PRUDENT — PROSPEROUS — PROGRESSIVE 
Head Office ;—COMPANY’S BUILDING, MONTREAL. 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal,—Chairman Oanadian Board. R. B. Angus, Esq., Vice-Chairman 


Directors,—E. L. Pease, Esq., H, Stikeman, Esq., Charles M. Hays, Esq., C. R. Hosmer, Esq. 


B. Hal, Brown,—Manager for Canada. Mills & Cunningham,—General Agents, Kingston. 


E. J. REID, Special Agent, Kingston. 


N.B.—This year, 1902, will be the close of the Quinquennium. 


The Rathbun\A Good Record 
Company 


DESERONTO, ONT. 


Manufacturers of Doors, Sash, Blinds and all 
descriptions of Wooden Building Materials, Rail- 
Way Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, Posts. 
Dealers in Coal, Salt, &c. Sole Sales Agents of the 
Canadian Portland Cement Company. Manufac- 
turers of the best cements. 

















A. CHADWICK, kincsron AGENT. 


The Bay of Quinte 
Railway 


New Short line for Tweed, Napanee, 
Deseronto and all local points. 


Train leaves City Hall Depot at 4 P-m- 


A Gold Miner Says: 
_ * Your engine has been running day 

and night for over three years (equal to 
seven years regular work) and during that 
time we have never lost a minute through 
“any defect in the engine, and have never 


expended a dollar in repairs. It is still 
ninnine roiselessly and without vibration. 


7 
Robb Engineering Co’y, 
Limited, Amherst, N.S. 
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TAILORING PRICES. 


Dress Suits at Low Prices. 


Tailor and Importer. 131 Princess St., Kingston. 





Two strong business Colleges un- 

‘Kingston Business College Co,, Ltd. der one management. Best equipped 
KINGSTON. ONTARIO schools of the kind in Canada. 

Write for information to 321 


ae ueen Street, Kingston, Ont.; Con- 
Dominion Business College, federation Life Building, Toronto, 


TORONTO, ONTARIO, Canada. 
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ST. ANDREW'S COLLEGE 
€sidential and Day Schoal for Boys. TORONTO 


ST. MARGARET’S COLLEGE 


TORONTO 
A RESIDENTIAL AND DAY-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


6@ Upper and Lower School. Separate Junior Resi. 
dence, Boys prepared for Universities and Business, 
é 
@ 


Rev. D. Bruce Macdonald, M. A., Principal. 


A Full] Academic Course, 

A Full Musical Course. 

A Full Art Course, 

A Full Elocution Course, 

A Full Domestic Science Course, 
A Full Course in Physical Culture, 


= meats area. 


Special Facilities for the Study of Music. 


Students prepare for University Examination in Music. 


MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., 
AND MUSICAL 


Lady Principal. Director. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Violin, Flute, Cornet or any other Musical Instrument 
















Be : 
fore Buying a‘Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, 


EXAMINE THE © IMPERIALS ” 


Every Instrument Guaranteed. 


They are th 
e Best Made. 
for all stringed instruments 


If 
your dealer don’t carry them write us direct. 


WHALEY, ROYCE & CO. 


(LIMITED.) 
WINNIPEG, MAN. . (Catalogues on Application.) 
A, W WINNETT, L.D.S., D.DS. 
DENTIST. 


e In Crown and Bridgework, 


Try the Imperial Strings 


TORONTO, ONT. 









Dj. C Wibnot Daly 


Dental Surgeon. 


Post Graduat 
GTON STS. 


PRINCESS AND WELLIN 
Over Johnston's Jewelry Store, 


139 PRINCESS ST., KINGSTON. 
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Established 1844. 


SPANGENBURG, 


347 KING STREET. 


JEWELER AND SILVERSMITH 


Medals, Class Pins, Etc. made toorder. College 
Crest Pins, College Crest Cuff Links, 
Waterman’s ideal Fountain Pens, 


‘Telephone 347 


Diamond Setting 


Watches repaired and adjusted ) 
ds fine Wnyraving 


by skilled workman, 
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ESTABLISHED 1853. 


Ui. BOOTH & SON, 


DOCTORS’ 
BRASS PLATE 
SIGNS 


Also RUBY GLASS SIGNS 


ee 
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21 ADELAIDE STREET west 
TORONTO 
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Queen’s Graduates Wanted 


T° purchase Laureating Hoods. For many 
4 years we have furnished the successfy] stu- 
dents because we suit, fit, and sell at low prices, 
We also make to order, on short notice, Unj- 
versity or Pulpit Gowns (wool or silk) from $2.25 
to $50.00 each, and ship to any address, 


Crumley Bros.,Cor Princess & Bagot Sts, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR STUDENTS’ FURNISHINGS 











Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates. 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


DR. EDWARD FISHER, Musical Director. 


Affiliated with the University of Toronto and Trinity Uni- 


versity. The best E uipment and Facilities and 
strongest Faculty in Canada. 


School of 
Literature and Expression. 
Oratory, Pedagogy, Physical Culture, etc. 


MRS. INEZ NICHOLSON-CUTTER, Principal. 
Calendars and Syllabus Free. 





Sir J. G. Bourinot’s Canadian Manual of Pro: 
cedure at meetings of Municipal Councils, 
Shareholders and Directors of Companies, 
Synods, Conventions, Societies and Public 
Bodies generally, with an introductory re- 
view of the rules and usages of Parliament 
that govern public assemblies in Canada, 
by J.G. Bourinot, C.M G., LL.D iC 
D.L., Clerk of the H_ of C. Price, cloth 
$3.00 ; hf-cf. $3.75, or “Citizen's Edition,” 
omitting only the portion that refers to 
Municipal Councils and Church Synods. 
Boards 50c., Cloth $1.00. Just the book for 
literary societies For sale by booksellers, 
or address 


The Carswell Company, Limited, Toronto 





SM OK E, ———merenn. 


Paul’s Special Mixture 


10c. PER PACKAGE. 
TINS 25c. per 4 lb. 
TINS 50c. per 4 Ib, 
Smoke “STUDENT” Cigar 
For Sale only at 


W. J. PAUL, 70 Princess Street. 
Hotel Randolp KINGSTON, ONT. 


J,S, Randolph, Prop 


Steam Heated throughout and Perfectly Lighted, 
Rates according to Location, Modern Sample Rooms. 


In the Centre of Business. Ne 4 4 
R. E. SPARKS, D.D.S., L.D.S., M._D., 
DENTIST 


Special attention paid to 


230g Princess Street 
Oral Deformities 


Kingston, Ont 





Francis H, Chrysler, KC. C. J. R. Bethune Frank B. Proctor 


CHRYSLER & BETHUNE, 
BARRISTERS & SOLICITORS, 


Parliamentary, Supreme Court and Departmental Agents 
Cable Address, ‘CHRYSLER ” 


119, 120 cENTRAL CHAMBERS, OTTAWA, ONT- 
A A rrencentacercar esc ee 
JOHN MUDIE, B.A. 


BARRISTER SOLICITOR, ETC. 
Telephone 453 Office : 89 Clarence St., Kingston, Ont. 
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"HILLCROFT” ACADEMY 


KINGSTON, ONT. 


A RESIDENTIAL and DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS 


ALL WEAR 


SUTHERLAND’S SHOES 


50 Years ; ; 
“ars in Kingston. YOU TRY THEM. 


GANONG’S 
G. B. Chocolates 


THE FINEST MADE. 


CREAMS, BON-BONS, ETC., PUT UP 
: TO SUIT AT 


A. J. REES, 166 PRINCESS ST., 


Telephone 58. 


W. J. BA KER, sauce eet 


TOBACCONIST 


CARRIES A FULL LINE OF 


Imported and Domestic Cigars, T0- 


haccos, Pipes, Cigarettes, &C- 
OPPOSITE WINDSOR HOTEL. 


Prepared for the Universities, 
ilitary College and Business. 


i ideal Grounds, Home Comforts and 
° individual Attention. 
? 


Send for Calendar to 


$ 
° 
; REV. T. J. GLOVER, B.A., Principal. 





O. G. JOHNSTON, FLORIST: 


KINGSTON, ONT. pate 
Grower and Exporter of New and Rare epolete 
SPECIALTIES: Choice Roses, Carnations an ion ys- 
anthemums, Wedding Bouquets, Blore ns 
and Floral Baskets, in Up-to-Date oe 23s. 


-y, Head of Johnston St. , 
Conservate Branch, 336 King St. East. Phone 231). 


A. McILQUHAM’S 


LIVERY AND SALE STABLE. 


s inthe city. First-class turnouts for 
onnines and Funerals. Speciai attention given to 


Pie-nic and Pleasure Parties. 


Phone 316. Office—290 Princess St., Kingston. 


T C. WILSON, LIVERY 


CLARENCE STREET. 

. es and all kinds of rigs ready on 

ee srertest Oetee” Cabs to all trains ead pee 
Baggage transferred to any place. g 

TELEPHONE 291 


HATS 
FURS 


Clark Wright & Son, Wellington 





Street, 
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Rk. UGLOW & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS 


MPORTERS and Publishers of Text Books used in 
Queen’s University. Extra Mural Students can rely 
on having their orders carefully and promptly mailed 

Correspondence solicited in all matters relating to Univer- 
sity Text Books. x Zw me r wt wt 


R. UGLOW & CO,, 145 Princess St., Kingston, Ont. 


Dress Suits 
& Tuxedos 


So zealously sought after 









THE 
UNIVERSITY 
BOOK 
STORE 


SBSENE Sse 
eee 

















by followers of Fashion’s 
newest demands, need not 


worry—give us your order 


Civingston Bros. [Cailors] * Z29., 


HENDERSON 


Invites every Queen’s Student to 
call and inspect his work. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO=———-——.. 








—-—-NO. 90 PRINCESS STREET 


HAT Se FURS 
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N the last issue of the JouR- 
NAL the editor of Arts dis- 
cusses the difficulty of mak- 
ing the paper ‘interesting 
without lowering its tone. 
The JouRNAL, he very pro- 
perly says, is “above all else 

a students’ paper, published by them 

and in a large degree read by them, 

and as such it should contain more 

Particularly that which is of direct in- 

terest to the student body.” Frankly 

acknowledging that the JOURNAL 
Should at all times stand forth as the 

Champion of right, justice and order,” 

a contends that it “should not pose 
a4 mere literary paper” and that in 





abjuri 
bjuring the levity and frivolity of - 


ra years (I think Mr. McLean 
ee the youthful JOURNAL too 
a y) it has perhaps gone to the 
<1. €Xtreme of publishing too much 
dry indigestible material.” I quite 
agree with Mr. McLean in his main 
oe The Journa is the stu- 
oaerd paper. Its existence depends 
N their support. To induce them to 
uy and read it, it must be made inter- 
eae Can that be done while main- 
taining a reasonably high standard 
both of thought and of literary work- 
Manship? I think so, and wish to 
draw attention to the possibilities of 
the short story as a means both of add- 


= 
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No. 6, 


THE COLLEGE PAPER SHORT STORY. 


ing interest to the JouRNAL and of 
calling into exercise latent powers of 
artistic narration at present unsuspect- 
ed perhaps by their owners. 

No form of literary art is more pop- 
ular than the story. It is essentially 
democratic. It is the earliest form 01 
literature and it promises to survive 
all others. Before the age of books 
or theatres, the arrival of a traveller 
at the village inn was an event. *Trav- 
eller at the inn to-night—has some 
good stories,” said the villagers to on® 
another, and .if he could tell a good 
story he was sure of a friendly wel- 
come, an eager audience, and plenty 
of applause. The traveller was thus 
nearly always a story teller. He 
would go out of the way to hear a 
good story for the purpose of telling 
it afterwards himself. He got up his 
stories with all the art he was master 
of. He studied his audiences, learn- 
ed what interested them, what touched 
their emotions, and so became an 
adept in the art of playing on the feel- 
The type persists 
in the reconteur who makes a point of 
picking up all the good anecdotes he 
hears and who tells them, though they 
be but bar-room yarns, more effective- 
ly than anyone else. The palmy days 
of oral narrative, however, are long 
past. It is now relegated to the nurs- 
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ery and to after-dinner occasions. 
Scores of magazines, and thousands of 
printers and writers endeavor in vain 
to satisfy the modern appetite for stor- 
ies which has grown to astonishing 
proportions by what it fed on. I think 
we may assume then that a well work- 
ed short story of about a thousand 
words and filling four or five pages of 
the JouRNAL, would be as interesting 
and as well worth space as anything 
that now appears. | 

I do no need to prove that for the 
writer himself the short story is an ex- 
cellent literary exercise. Rather, I 
apprehend the objection that it is too 
far beyond the college student’s pow- 
ers, calling as it does, for observation 
of life in the selection of details, or- 
iginality and ingenuity in the construc- 
tion of plot; and imagination and emo- 
tion to vitalize the whole. But these 
qualities are surely not rarer among 
college students than elsewhere, while 
fie art of the short story is much more 
conscious and definite and therefore 
more teachable and imitable than that 
of either the novel or the drama. Ow- 
ing to its brevity, the short story has 
been thoroughly studied and its effects 
traced to their causes. Laws have 
been discovered which the writer must 
obey, and obedience to which, plus na- 
tural feeling and intelligence, will en- 
sure success. Ihe short story is a 
short prose narrative, presenting art- 
istically a bit of real life, such as you 
_ may find any night reported in the 
newspapers. Indeed, the greatest 
short story writers have admitted tak- 
ing many suggestions from the news- 
papers. Round some bald piece of 
news the writer weaves details, des- 
cription and dialogue, until a complete 
story is the result. The short story 
has the limitations of its brevity, 


Characters are introduced but not ful- 
ly analyzed. The atmosphere or set- 
ting can only be suggested. Love, or 
any other emotion requiring for its 
normal development, times, moods and 
varying scenes, cannot be properly 
treated within the limits of the short 
story. By far the greater number of 
these stories are based, indeed, upon 
the old elemental plot of two men in 
love with one woman and therefore 
generally the mortal enemies of each 
other, but the interest lies in the com- 
plications resulting from the passions 
rather than in the passions themselves. 
for the same reason stories of adven- 
ture and of the supernatural are, after 
the so-called love-story, the most num- 
erous. The short story writer may 
present pretty scenes and word pic- 
tures if he will. He may describe 
character, analyze emotions, and sug- 
gest the atmosphere or setting as fully 
as the limits of the story will permit, 
but he must have a plot. His story 
must be a definite thing. It must 
have a beginning and an end. It must 
progress ‘constantly. It must arrive 
somewhere. The chief aim of the 


short story writer should be a plot in 


which the climax has been carefully 
prepared for and worked up to at 
some length, but so well concealed 
from the reader that when it is reach- 
ed he is made to jump mentally if not 
physically. Given this startling effect 
and sufficient description of character 
and situation to humanize the whole, 
and success 1s assured. | 
My reason for thinking that such 
work is not beyond us is, besides the 
prevalence of a taste and faculty for 
narrative, that 1t is done elsewhere by 
college students. The Tennessee Un- 
iversity Magazine for November, for 
example, contained a short story of 


é 


™ 
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very considerable merit, written by a 
Student, and entitled “Goin’ back to 
Georgy,” The germ of the story may 
€ expressed in the following bald 
Statement: A young woman, with- 
Out either money or ticket, on her way 
South to see her dying husband, was 
about to be put off a train on a South- 
ern railway, when an old darky, re- 
turning to Georgia after forty years: 


absence, handed her his ticket, and be- 


fore she had recovered from her as- 
tonishment, stepped off the train just 
as Mt drew out of the station. The 
Writer decided to relate the story from 
the point of view of a spectator, thus 
gaining reality while contriving to 
keep his own personality from getting 
Oo much in the way. He is a passen- 
fer on the train, Attention 1s at once 
directed to the old darky by making 
him, in the very first paragraph, rush 


around the front of the locomotive * 


before the train stopped as it drew in- 
to a station and swing himself with a 
Sigh of relief on the rear platform of 
the day coach. Three short sentences 
sive his worn old age and shabby 
villas Southern prejudice against 

© negro and the old man’s conscious- 
Ness of it are well brought out by the 
description of the shifting of baggage 
'nto unoccupied seats and the poor old 
fellow’s indecision as he walked the 
Whole length of the aisle. He was 
Siven a seat by the narrator, whom in 
Stateful confidence he told that he had 
been walking since four o’clock to 
Catch the train and he had had nothing 
to eat since the day before. Despite 
his naive protests that he had not in- 
tended to beg, he was compelled to ac- 
Cept a small lunch, and thus was led 
into further confidences which disclos- 
ed a fine old ante bellum devotion to his 
Master. The old man could not un- 


derstand the motives of “the Linkim 
men frum de Norf who ’clared de 
niggas free.” For forty years he had 
supported his beggared master by the 
labour of his hands, and then, set free 
by the death of the latter, was return- 
ing to the State in which he was born. 
He was quite as incapable of thinking 
his action anything but the most sim- 
ple and natural thing in the world as 
the little cottage girl in ‘We are seven’ 
was of realizing the fact of death. “Did- 
n't Marse George call fo’ me befo’ de 
war and ‘low me to be his body sar- 
bent? Den w’y shouldn't 1 care fo’ 
him afta de war?’ The conductor 
appeared preceded by the brakesman, 
who called out to the passengers to 
have their tickets ready. ‘The darky, 
with the forgetfulness of age, fum- 
bled through his clothes and was about 
to give up the search for his ticket as 
lost when his face cleared as he recol- 
lected placing it inside the leather 
lining of his hat. The conductor had 
now reached ‘the seat in front of the 
old darky and his white acquaintance. 
It was occupied by a poorly dressed 
woman who seemed very nervous as 
the conductor approached, and was 
now looking steadfastly out of the 
window. The conductor, after wait- 
ing a while, gently touched her arm, 
saying “Your ticket, please.” With a 
nervous start and a blush of shame the 
woman answered: “Ll haven’t any.” 
“Very well,” replied the conductor 
gruffly, ‘* you must either pay or get 
off at the next station.” To the poor 
thing’s almost hysterical pleading that 
she had sold everything to send her 
husband South and could not raise the 
money for her passare when hurried- 
ly summoned to him, the conductor 


could only reply; “T am sorry, madam, 
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but I can’t risk my job by breaking 
the rules.” 

The the old darky slowly rose to his 
feet, and pushing the ticket into the 
woman's hands, said: “Here, missy, 
here's yo’ ticket. I reckon yo’ done 
dropped it. I hope yo’ll find dat 
husband aint so bad as yo’ fear,” and 
before the woman could recover from 
her bewilderment, had left the train 
as it drew into the station. As the 


train drew out again after merely stop- — 


ping, the poor old fellow was seen 
manfully walking along the track in 
the same direction with the train ‘“Go- 
in’ back to Georgy.” | 
The story has faults, no doubt, but 
they are faults of detail which practice 
and revision would remove. It is 
more profitable to notice its merits. 
What a clear-cut, definite bit of life it 
is. How well the setting and atmos- 
phere ‘are suggested. How carefully 
the narrative observes the golden 
mean between the gentle and unruf- 
fled but rather monotonous methods 
of the earlier story-tellers, and the 
staccato-like dialogues of many of the 
later. How tender the handling of 
the character of the old darky—his 
consciousness of q prejudice against 
his color without a trace of bitterness, 
his simplicity, unaffected gratitude, 
antique devotion and self-sacrifice, 
and above all, the thing upon which 
the success of the short story depends, 
how well the climax is prepared for 
and yet how unexpected when jt 


comes. 
J. Marsa. 


Notwithstanding the large demand 
for the Memorial Number there is stij] 
a limited supply on hand. Those de- 
siring copies should communicate as 
early as possible with the Bus. Mgr, 








ARCHITECTURE AS A SOCIAL ART. 
ROFESSOR_ Shortt, Honorary 
President of the Queen’s College 
Political Science and Debating Club, 
concluded the series of discussions held 
by that Society, with a very interest- 
ing and instructive address on “Archi- 
tecture as a Social Art.” A large and 
enthusiastic audience, of which the 
fair sex composed no small part, greet- 


.ed the Professor. 


In a few sentences the speaker 
pointed out the sterility of Canada as 
regards the production and propaga- 
tion of art and architecture. The 
comparative neglect of such an import- 
ant subject led him to make “Archi- 
tecture as a Social Art” the burden of 
his address. 

One important characteristic of 
architecture is its accessibility to the 
public. The enjoyment of the mas- 
terpieces of painting and:sculpture is 
necessarily confined to a select few. 
Even music and poetry are but occas- 
ional elements in thé social atmos- 
Phere. Architecture, however, is al- 
ways with us, its beauties and defects 
cannot be hidden—they are the com- 
panions of the people. If architec- 
ture is of an exalted type, it insensibly 
uplifts the popular taste: if it is of a 
mean type, its corrupting influence is 
equally certain. 

The first principles of any concrete 
human interest inevitably involve a 
study of biological conditions. It is 
a fallacy to conceive that the eye and 
ear were originally created to see and 
hear. That is placing the cart before 
the horse. It was seeing that fash- 
ioned the eye, and hearing that tuned 
the ear. Why is it that the ear and 
eye responded to certain vibrations and 
not to others? Simply because they 
were favourable to the self-preserva- 
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tion of the race. The animals whose 
nerve centres responded with increas- 
ing sensitiveness to certain colors, 
movements, sounds and scents, sur- 
vived and prospered ; the others per- 
ished, We note the principle of selec- 
tion Silently at work. Certain senses 
connected with self-defence, the avoid- 
Ing of attack, or the pursuit of other 
animals for food, became highly devel- 
Oped, and at length instinctive and 
Spontaneous. When the senses are 
fully developed and the instincts es- 
tablished, there arises a secondary in- 
‘terest in the pleasures and pains asso- 
Clated with them. ‘Their exercise is 
Sought for their own sake and apart 
from their self-preservative use. The 
So-called play or sport of animals il- 
lustrates this, involving both pleasure 
and pain, joy and fear, comedy and 
tragedy, The higher animals and 
PTimitive man are peculiarly respons- 
lve to the awesome and the tragic. 
€ are apt to forget that primitive 
oe associated with mysterious 
Spirits or powers rather than with 

ee ce These mysterious and ca- 
a - spirits may be warded off or 

Be by rites, orgies and sacri- 
ent ow, the first semblance of 
a ecture is associated with these 

and ceremonies. It is the pal- 
oe embodiment by the savage of the 

Pernatural and the gruesome. It is 
at once a symbol, or collection of sym- 

ls, a shrine and a temple. It ex- 
Presses his religion, his politics and his 
Social customs. 

The only traces that remain of these 
Primitive architectural efforts are 
found in caves and mounds. With 
the processes of time, the early wood- 
€n structures decayed and perished. 
Later brick and stone were utilized. 
Most of the early temples of the Nile 


great heroes like 


and Euphrates valleys, like those of 
the North American Indians, served 
the double purpose of tomb and tem- 
ple. Hewn out of the solid rock, as 
were the earliest surviving Egyptian 
temples, they were simply the repro- 
duction in stone of others constructed 
of wood in an earlier age. The beams, 
posts and supports are not different in 
form, though different in material. 
The Egyptians are the first race 
known to us who have left definite 
architectural expressions of their so- 
cial, religious and artistic life. The 
dwellings of the early Egyptians were 
of the most meagre description, con- 
sisting of reeds and rushes bound to- 
gether. But their public architecture 
was of a more refined and exalted type. 
Moreover, the religious ideal has been 
heightened. The dissimilarity — be- 
tween their impressive temples and 
humble dwellings is analagous to the 
magnificent churches in the little par- 
ish towns of Lower Canada. The 
Egyptian temple is permeated with 
the gruesome and the awe-inspiring. 
The columns are clustered together, 
and as they approach the centre they 
become closer and thicker until they 
form a kind of labyrinth, darkening 
the interior and casting a halo of awe 


and mystery over all. 
In the Greek architecture, and other 


forms of art largely derived from the 
Egyptian, we note a modification of 
the supernatural and the awesome. In 
erature we observe that 
Ajax and Achilles 
show a marked Jack of fortitude in the 
presence of the supernatural. The 
later Greeks have got rid of this idea. 
Their conception is more intellectual 
and spiritual. Their temples embody 
their civic and religious conceptions, 
ad of a gloomy labyrinth ot 


their early lit 


and inste 
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columns, as in the Egyptian temples, 
the Greeks arranged the columns on 
the outside of their temples in sym- 
metrical order. The Egyptian con- 
ception of divinity was embodied in 
animal forms; the Greek was anthro- 
pomorphic, representing his divinities 
through an idealization of the human 
form. Nevertheless, the Greek arch- 
itecture continued to be but a develop- 
ed expression of wooden buildings in 
stone. The aesthetic taste of the 
Greeks, as of all ancient peoples, found 
expression almost entirely in their pub- 
lic life, and its social and educational 
value 1s dwelt upon by both Plato and 
Aristotle. Thus it can be seen that 
art and architecture were great educa- 
tional forces, even before schools and 
colleges existed. 

From Greece architecture spread to 
Rome and Constantinople, where it as- 
sumed new forms. The many-domed 
and richly decorated Byzantine style 
is the natural expression of the luxur- 
ious East. The rigour and chasteness 
of Western architecture is the natural 
embodiment of the strenuous life of 
the Western peoples. 

every true work of art must express 
human aspiration, in other words, 
must be the outward expression of the 
prevalent social ideals. It must also 
be owned of nature. Look at the old 
picturesque stone bridges of England. 
See how nature has surrounded and 
adorned them with tree and vine, with 
shrubs and fern. She has adopted 
them as her own. Compare these 
with our ordinary red-painted steel or 
wooden bridges, lacking in shape and 
character. Compare the picturesque- 
ness of the Swiss chalet, nestling 
among the Alps, and the dreary log 
house of the Canadian settler, which 
in its forlorn isolation expresses the 


loss of all true communion between 
man and nature. The Swiss peasant 
can give you no satisfactory reason. 
tor building his chalet in such a pic- 
turesque fashion. It is born in him, 
and has not yet been reasoned out ot 
him by sordid interests. Nor can the 
great artist give a reasoned account of 
the beauties and secrets of his power 
of portrayal. The over-elaborate an- 
alysis and dissection of an artist’s mo- 
tives and powers is the great defect of 
Ruskin. The artist speaks in a lan- 
guage of his own, or, more properly, 
has a medium of expression which is 
often speechless. 

In the more modern development of 
architecture, the public and individual 
features expand in volume. With the 
decline and fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, art became spurious and pervert- 
ed. The Romans had lost their lofty 
ideals and aspirations, which alone 
could inspire a worthy form of archi- 
tecture. It was only the development 
of Christianity that revivified rational 
life and thought, and, through it, arch- 
itecture. The stately feudal castles 
and strongholds, the beautiful Gothic 
cathedrals and abbeys, represented a. 
renewed hold upon the elements of life 
and nature. The Romanesque archi- 
tecture finds its most normal expres- 
sion In Civic works such as acqueducts 
and public buildings; while the Goth- 
ic style is more prominently religious 
and devotional. 

Since the Renaissance the rapid 
growth of individualism has shattered 
the communal spirit in religion and 
politics. The Puritanic individualism 
had in it greater ultimate promise than 
the artistic and ethical communism of 
Greek civilization. But in its strong 
reaction it tended to deny all art in vir- 
tue of its associations. Unrestricted 
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individualism is inclined to lose vital 
contact and fusion with nature and so- 
ciety. Initiative must come from the 
individual, but its expression must be 
Social, While individualism is grop- 
Ing for its larger realization, confusion 
reigns, Our churches and town-halls 
have lost their distinctive appearance. 
They reflect the prevalent confusion Ot 
ideas, of tongues and of ‘interests. 
Generally, they are distinctly common- 
Place, and in many cases are spurious 
imitations of standard types of archi- 
| recture, overlaid with meaningless or- 
Naments, However, a new light is 
Slowly breaking. In the United States 
the standards of architecture are un- 
dergoing transformation. Travel, as- 
Similation and adaptation are freeing 
oS Americans from this spurious and 
“ommonplace notion of architecture ; 
= now they are adopting a style that 
peculiarly their own. Simplicity 
od purity of design, even when coup- 
st a and impressive decor- 
eriaaaas the characteristics of the new 
1t. 
oe buildings illustrate 
a See nie Some critics 
cee aa as too simple and 
io a oe ment. Very limited 
ee oe ae for much jae 
architect But ms the scope of T° 
ate . Bu t e basis of the critic- 
os ? vitiated architectural at- 
ous ee Jur prevalent architect- 
oe : to break up all surfaces by 
There ; . meaningless ornamentation. 
ple. ne —— appreciation shown in sim- 
e outlines. Society will not 
grant the time to examine and under- 
Stand the finer features of architecture. 
“ven now, as in all ages, popular arch- 
Sse reflects the prevailing taste. 
ake the Riccardi Palace in Florence, 


or the Farnese Palace at Rome, sim- 
ple almost to severity in outline, yet, 
by unexcelled power of combination 
and proportion, they express the beau- 
ty, simplicity, and absolute fitness of 
every part to the whole. The same ts 
trie of Salisbury Cathedral, one of the 
most beautiful pieces of architecture 
in England. 

In concluding, Professor Shortt 
gave a brief resume of the main points 
of the address. He also pointed out 
that considering the constant educa- 
tive influence of architecture on the 
public taste, the man of wealth could 
not spend his fortune to better advan- 
tage than in erecting beautiful works 
of architecture amid fitting surround. 
ings. These would, both consciously 
and unconsciously, appeal to and stim- 
ulate the sense of beauty latent in hu- 





manity. 
Stuart M. Poison. 
MR, BURTON. 
Perhaps the most familiar figure 


about the college halls is our genial 
and painstaking janitor, Mr. Burton. 
He needs no commendation to the stu- 
dents of the college, particularly the 
students in Arts. The faithful man- 
ner in which he discharges his duties, 
has met with the unqualified approval 
of every one, and as a slight recog- 
nition of the many extra tasks which 
he has often performed, he was pre- 
Arts students with a 


sented by the 
qining some $17, after 


small purse cont 


‘which he made a short but appropriate 


speech thanking the students for their 
kind appreciation of his work. He 
expressed the hope that the year of ’06, 
before its members graduated, would 


appreciate his work as much as the 


other years had done. 





MR. BURTON. 
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Editorials. 


UEEN’S is to be congratulated 
upon having so far escaped the 
affliction of Greek-letter societies and 
Other disorders of a similar kind. Up 
to the present the University has been 
distinctively democratic in ideas and 
ideals ; and it is in the democratic spir- 
It that much of our strength hes. 
The Greek-letter societies have been 
variously regarded as harmless fads, 
childish crazes, innocent expressions 
. the universal gregarious instinct. 
; here are no doubt elements of truth 
N such estimates, but recent develop- 
ments show that any of the organiza- 
tons ranging between Alpha and 
&, ega may exert an injurious in- 
uence upon the strength and spirit 
of a university. These societies are 
Usually constituted on the principle 
that their members represent the be- 
§inning and end of all excellence and 
Worth and that this superiority carries 
With it the right of a monopoly of all 
Privileges and favours that may be 8° 
Ing. We therefore find the elect ga 
thering under the aegis of the Greek 








letter, and hatching schemes for dom- 
inating the life of the institution to 
which they belong; while the fo: pol- 
lot, stupid, plebeian, and unorganized, 
are taxed in various ways to provide 
sugar-plums for the delectation of 
these choice spirits. — 

The influence of such cliques is ey- 
erywhere deleterious. By means of 
close organization and skilful wire- 
pulling they usually succeed in placing 
their nominees in all positions of hon- 
our and importance, and the result ts 
a narrowing of the range for the sel- 
ection of strong and capable men. The 
societies, we may charitably suppose, 
proceed on the assumption that all the 
strongest and most capable students 
are to be found in their company ; but 
they do not see themselves as others 
see them or as they really are. Their 
membership probably does not include 
the best administrators or representa- 
tives at college functions; the best de- 
baters and athletes,; the best hockey- 
ists and rugby-players. What follows 
is a falling off in efficiency, and after 
a time everyone wonders what. has 
gone wrong with the university. 
Those who are familiar with the work- 
ing of the cliques do not hesitate to 
attribute nervelessness and inefficiency 
to the cheap and tawdry exclusiveness 
imported by the Alpha, Beta, Gamma 
follies. 

The only aristocracy that is toler- 
able in college or out of it is the aris- 
tocracy of mind and character, and 
even this should not be an organized 
aristocracy. Competition must be 
open, free and honest, affording op- 
portunities for all alike; for only un- 
der such a condition can we hope to 
develop strength and excellence or any 


other quality of permanent benefit to 


student life. 
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OME. interest has been created in 
Methodist circles by the action 
of Dr. S. P. Rose, of Ottawa, in wear- 
ing a gown when officiating at the 
services of the church. The action 
was so strongly objected to by certain 
members of his own church that they 
withdrew from the congregation; yet 
the Doctor persists and appears reg- 
ularly in his pulpit clad in the gown. 
Opinions in the Methodist church 
are divided on the question. Some 
hold with Dr. Rose that as the gown 
has never been put off in the Wesley- 
an Methodist Church of England, it 
can be worn with perfect propriety by 
ministers of the Canadian Methodist 
Church, and that its use is desirable 
for artistic reasons. Others hold that 
while we may recognize and admire 
the ideals of England, our environ- 
ment has given us far different ideals. 
In the rough and ready pioneer days, 
the ‘circuit rider’ had no room to car- 
ry a gown, and came to see that after 
all it was not necessary to the devo- 
tional spirit of a meeting. He came 
before the people, a man like them- 
selves even in dress, and proclaimed to 
them a message that was his own, that 
came from within him and not from 
without. He claimed their attention 
by his own individual merits first of 
all and not because he was a member 
of an order. The resumption of the 
gown now would be an abandoning 
to some extent of our Canadian idea]. 
The message a man has is his own and 
requires his personality, even the phy- 
sical, to carry with it all its force. 
The question is certainly trivial, and 
the action of the members in with- 
drawing is universally condemned, 
Each minister seems to have his own 
opinion; and it would seem that the 
outcome would be that the clergy wil] 


be left to wear the gown or not as they 
may choose without interference from 
any one, There is no doubt but many 


will follow the example set by Dr. 
Rose. | 


EMARKS made “next morning” 
are to be received with caution, 
yet we feel like risking the estimate 
that the Conversazione was not an un- 
qualified success. This may be re- 
garded as a small condemnation for 
the reason that few social affairs of 
the kind are deserving of being re- 
garded as unqualifiedly successful; 
and again we have to make allowance 
for individual tastes where an estimate 
of a social function is concerned. Yet 
while various opinions may be held as 
to the propriety of this, that, or the 
other feature, it seems apparent in the 
present case that important changes 
must be made in the conduct of Con- 
versaziones if they are to express in a 
dignified and true way the life of the 
University, and afford the best social 
opportunities and training. 

We cannot help feeling that the an- 
nual college function is fast assuming 
an undesirable character. This is 
probably owing to lack of restraint in 
various directions. If we cannot se- 
cure more space and order and dignity 
we had better call the Conversat. a de- 
funct interest. And speaking of space 
we would say that a gain in this dir- 
ection is to be sought not so much in 
cubic extension as in reducing the at- 
tendance. We are looking forward to 
having all over-crowding relieved 
when the new Convocation hall is at- 
tached ; but we should require to build 
one such hall every two or three years 
to keep pace with the growing attend- 
ance at the Conversazione. Something 


must be done to reduce the attendance. 
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How this may be best effected is a 
Matter for future consideration; but 
the experience of this year will sue 
fest the necessity of modifying the 
Present programme in such a way as 
to bring about the desired result. As 
it is, the crowding 1s unseemly and 
undignified. What place was there 
the other evening for professors and 
their wives, and the patronesses of the 
Conversazione? The only resource 
Dates social leaders was to seek out 
the € corner and take refuge among 
ae angles, and so escape anything 
oo than obscuration by the surging, 
. ggling, perspiring mass of human- 
ri eee up and down the cor- 
S and contesting the stairs. 
ree the refreshment part of it! 
a ve hundred people: to be served, 
5s = decided shortage 10 spoons and 
aC accessories ! We are using sev- 
rk os marks here, but they 
oe to those needed to punctu- 
a remarks of the people who 
i. nt get spoons. 

eee 
ph apace ooking down up- 
oma eh onversat., generously 
Scene es up the broken en- 
dition s. Truly the physical con- 
_ te were such that apart from all 
hae ntentions engagements could not 
sie Those possessing resolute 
biti ers and not too delicate semsi 
ies might make the rendezvous, 
ne there was no assurance in the mat- 
On the whole we cannot think that 
social manners are likely to be improv" 
ed if no better opportunities are af- 
forded than those of the Conversat. 
The refinements and graces of polite 
Society are bound to go if our guests 
are crowded together in a space NO 
More than sufficient for half the RUM 


ber we invite. Whatever the purpose 
of a Conversat. may be, we are per- 
suaded it was not realized this year. 
Let us hope that time and experience 
will help us to remedy the very evi- 
dent defects of the Conversazione as 
known to the present generation ot 
students. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The welcome news has been receiv- 
ed that the Sunday afternoon meet- 
ings are to begin again. The series 
for this term will be opened February 
15th with an address by Principal 
Gordon. 





The last debate of the season in the 
Inter-University Debating League will 
take place here lebruary 14th, when 
our men meet the representatives of 
Varsity. The subject is, “Resolved 
that Canada should contribute to an 
Imperial fund for the general defence 
of the Empire,” and Queen’s takes the 
negative. Our representatives are 
Mr. J. H. Philp and Mr. K. C. Me- 
Leod. The well-known ability of both 
gentlemen makes us feel quite secure 
‘n entrusting to them the defence of 
the championship. 





We gratefully acknowledge help re- 
ceived in preparing this issue, from 
Professors Marshall and Macnaugh- 
ton. Professor Marshall’s article on 
the ‘Short Story’ is well worth close 
attention from every student. He is 
arranging for a course of lectures on 
this subject during next session, This 
series of lectures should do much to 
develop those powers which, in Prof. 
Marshall’s belief, are latent in many 
who do not suspect their own capa- 


bilities. 
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Our attention has been called to the 
date of the JOURNAL'S first appearance 
in the history of the University, as 
stated for us in the Hand-book. The 
session 1372-73 must indeed have been 
a memorable one, and if any members 
of that year’s class are surviving, we 
should like names and_ addresses. 
Reminiscences of the Plantagenets 
would be interesting. 





A graduate of Queen’s, not more 
than 100 miles from here, preached 
a very effective fttneral sermon the 
other day from the text, “And the beg- 
gar died.” ‘The relatives of the de- 
‘ceased, we are told on good authority, 
all survived the shock of the announce- 
ment of the text, and are doing nicely. 


THE PLACE OF THE DEBATE. 

HE Varsity published a letter re- 

cently setting forth the argument 
for regulating the order of inter-uni- 
versity debates according to the “al- 
ternating system.” 
posed needs some apology, and the 
writer seeks to find this in a balanc- 
ing of rights and wrongs. It is hard- 
ly necessary to insist that any system 
involving wrongs or unnecessary dis- 
advantages, is inadmissible, unless no 
more satisfactory plan is forthcoming. 
The question, however, is no longer a 
live issue so far as the present series 
of debates is concerned, as the execy- 
tive of the [.U.D.L. has decided by a 
majority vote that the position taken 
by Queen’s was the only one warrant- 
ed by common sense and precedent, 
if it is necessary to mention both stanq- 
ards of judgment. In the first place, 
an arrangement which would give 
both debates to one university centre 
was so obviously unfair as to be un- 
worthy of serious consideration; and 


The system pro-’ 


in the second place, the framers of the 
constitution evidently did not intend 


that the alternating system should be. 


applied in this bald fashion. The con- 
stitution in fact contains no reference 
to the alternating system or to any 
system. The only regulation bearing 
on the order of debates rs contained in 
clause 8, which provides for two an- 
nual debates, the champions of the 
preceding year to obtain a bye in the 
first debate. All other details are left 
to the discretion of the executive. 
The disagreement with Varsity is 
regrettable for two reasons: in the 
first place, there was no occasion for a 
disagreement, and, secondly, it caused 
an annoying and injurious delay in 
making arrangements for the second 
debate of the series. The writer does 
not mean to maintain that no question 
can possibly arise in the future con- 
cerning the order of debates, but what 
is maintained is that there was no 
ground for a disagreement in connec- 
tion with the present series. Last 
year McGill held the championship ; 
Varsity and Queen’s debated in the 
first round, Queen’s being the winner. 


The second debate was held in Mon- - 


treal, where Queen’s was again suc- 
cessful. This year Varsity won from 
McGill in the first round; and if pre- 
cedent counts for anything, the final 
debate should be held in Kingston. 
Indeed it would probably be quite fair 
to all parties to make it a permanent 
rule that the championship university 
should debate at home in the final 
round. The judges, so far from fav- 
ouring the home team, are likely to 


give the visitors credit for every shred 


of their argument, and this for the 
sake of appearances and common cout- 
tesy. However, an alternative ar- 
rangemént could easily be found from 


ve - 
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year to year. Hi, for instance, Var- 
sity wins from Queen’s this year, and 
Queen’s loses to McGill in the first 
round next year, the executive might 
fairly ask Toronto to contest the final 
debate at Montreal. This hypotheti- 
= | statement does not concede the jus- 
hs of the position taken by Varsity 
ny ae for the reason that the first 
theres weuld be held in Kingston, and 
a oS Varsity’s going to Montreal 
giv end the championship would not 

€ two debates to that centre. Ob- 


Vi 
ously the alternating system should | 


a ; eg 
hae a partial application each year, 
os It must not be applied so far as to 

€ all the debates of a series to one 











Universit 
——— y: 

ee nae ee 
Att. 





NE feature of the JouRNAL which 

t aa a considerable at- 
review = is the part devoted to the 
even ae a e different plays which are 
lib soctae e ‘opera house of the city, 

ae as I know nothing has been 
place ca general manner about the 
oa oe of the stage in its re- 
Particulart e people asa whole, or more 
dens ik : in its relation to the stt- 
nelle : it is for this reason, that 
hone as been said through our 

foals ne and not because the writer 
ject. th . particular fitness for the sub- 
renee he ventures to make a few 
ne - which may be the means pet 

nee : drawing out some one who 

efit th more about the subject, to ben- 
ene : readers of the JOURNAL with 
ce ce a high order. In these 
sists university education, it is a de- 
aan e fact that there are still to be 

denis within the college walls stu- 
cha yes and some professors 00, 
se special courses have had the all 


too evident effect of narrowing their 
scope of mental vision and introducing 
that spirit of conservatism, if such it 
might be called, which sees nothing 
good in anything except what is spec- 
jally connected with themselves and 
their work. There are still people 
living who think that Confucianism 
and Buddhism are but two forms of 
heathenism ; that the Chinese as a race 
are but a mass of superstition and fan- 
aticism, uncivilized, heathenish and 
barbarous. To come down to our Own 
college life there are some who think 
that life consists in nothing but class- 
ics, mathematics, science, or other such 
subjects as modern languages and 
physics, and that such things as the 
ball-room and theatre have no place 
in the world. It is, however, a for- 
tunate sign of the times that these days 
of conservatism and prejudice are 
passing away and people are begin- 
ning to see that the theatre, if it is of 
the proper kind, is an interpretation of 
life, and, to the extent that it is an in- 
terpretation of life, ‘+ is doing perhaps 
as important a work in the elevation 
of mankind as many of our so-called 
Christian societies. Let not the reader 


think that the writer is going to pick 
up the cudgel in defence of the theatre 


and the ball-room against two well- 
known evangelists who have lately 
come to the city. Far from it. Yet, 
who is there who listened to the “Bon- 
nie Brier Bush,” with its true pictures 
of Scottish life and character, or “The 
Only Way,” with its sad tragedy of 
human life, who could not have had a 
responsve chord touched within his 
own breast and have felt in some meas- 
ure the pulse of the great world about 
him. We are prone in these days to 
look upon ancient philosophers like 
Aristotle as past and out-of-date, and 
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while it is true that it is many centur- 
ies since he died, still his definition of 
tragedy did not die with him. A tra- 
gedy such as “The Only Way” cannot 
help but have the purifying effect 
which this great critic of antiquity saw 
sO many years ago. It is only a pity 
that there were not more such real 
dramas, and that we as students have 
not the inestimable privilege that the 
Greeks of old enjoyed, that of obtain- 
ing a university education, at least we 
might call it such, without having to 


attend classes all the time from nine: 


till twelve and from one to five. We 
sometimes boast that we are living in 
an age in which we should be thank- 
ful for all the educational privileges 
which we enjoy. I doubt whether 
there are as many to enjoy as people 
/ Sometimes talk about, giving all due 


respect to present day advantages. It 
is doubtful, as Macaulay says, whether 


the changes on which the admirers 
‘ of modern institutions love to dwell, 
have improved our condition as much 
in reality as in appearance. We see 
too much of books and not enough of 
real life as it is presented to us in the 
drama. There may be some truth in 
what the Science editor said some time 
ago that we are apt to become ideal- 
istic dreamers, but he should have 
given a more universal application to 
such a wise remark. 
moment,” says Macaulay, “transport 
ourselves in thought to the glorious 
city of Athens. Let us imagine that 
we are entering its gates in the time 
of its power and glory. A crowd is 
assembled round a portico. All are 
gazing with delight at the entablature, 
for Phidias is putting up the frieze, 
We turn into another street: a rhaps- 
odist is reciting there; men women and 
children are thronging round him; the 


_ rupted. 


“Let us for a- 


tears are running down their cheeks; 
their eyes are fixed; their very breath 
is still; for he is telling how Priam 
fell at the feet of Achilles, and 
kissed those hands—the terrible—the 
murderous—which had slain so many 
of his sons. We enter the public place: 
there is a ring of youths, all leaning 
forward, with sparkling eyes, and ges- 
tures of expectation. Socrates is pitted 
against the famous Atheist from Ionia, 
and has just brought him to a contra- 
diction in terms. But we are inter- 
Lhe herald is crying, “Room 
for the Prytanes.” The general as- 
sembly is to meet. 
swarming in on every side. Proclam- 
ation is made, ““Who wishes to speak ?”’ 
There is a shout and a clapping of 
hands: Pericles is mounting the stand. 
Then for a play of Sophocles; and 
away to sup with Aspasia. 1 know of 
no modern university which has so ex- 
cellent a system of education.” Is it 
not true that in our modern education 
there is somethng, and a* very import- 
ant element, lacking right along this 
line? But we pride ourselves that we 
live in an age of freedom and liberty, 


and we hope to see the theatre reach 


the level of the pulpit and platform. 
Everything is subject to abuse and per- 
haps the theatre has been abused and 
degraded more than any other thing, 
and now it finds it difficult to raise its 
head above the low, the sensual and 
the base, to dwell in the pure, whole- 
some and intellectual air of a people 
struggling with life’s grandest battles. 
We may be keen observers of man- 
kind but, like Samuel Johnson, we 
may be very narrow-minded. There 
are other streets in the world besides 
Fleet Street, and there are other sub- 
jects of more vital importance than 
the fashions of Paris. There is a uni- 


The people are — 
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versity education, and there is an edu- 
cation beyond the university. One 
feature of this latter kind of education, 
as | am attempting 1m 4 feeble way to 
Show, is the attendance upon good 
theatres. We hear of evangelistic 
services and revivals and such like in 
connection with our various churches. 
Do we ever have revivals in connection 
with our theatres? Why do not those 
ats who cry down the theatre, 
ena everything else in the world 
To ai : is not what it should be? 
oi ne theatre the dumping house 
ce eo the road to hell, and such 

, 1S to speak like one who 1s “on 


combos | 
mpos mentis. Why, rather, do not 


er el if they are to minister un- 
cae ers in the most helpful way; get 
dhe eae views in keeping with 
Listes = calling? Why not 8° and 
ce © some good dramatic repr 
face oe of life, encourage others to 
shy is good, and look with dis- 
deaat and scorn upon what is low, 
Hise rs impure? If more of 
demand ses the public taste would 
of hea appreciate a higher class 
the Aaa than what 1s too common at 
would 3 i day, and in time the theatre 
uhiversit oe along with the 
Hon: a as a factor in public educa- 
talle ge e translators of the Bible 
the ee and not of denarii, and 
brate Roe of Voltaire do not cele- 
What ae under the name of Arouet. 
Oe ne this to do with the theatre? 
ape € answer to this and then per 
ae you will appreciate the value of 

1e modern criticism of the theatre 


The Conversat. is over for another 
ao 7 again the student is face to 
one with his books, getting ready for 
more exam. Would that som 


Divinity could foretell some of the 
many questions that will be asked. How 
much labor and hard thinking would 
be saved! How great would be the 
conservation of energy! There are a 
great many ways of preparing for ex- 
ams. Perhaps it might not be unin- 
teresting to hear one or two of them. 
The diligent student reads everything 
that is prescribed in the Calendar care- 
fully and well. He takes note of all 
the reference books to which the pro- 
fessor directs his attention, and reads 
them likewise ; He picks tp morsels of 
knowledge everywhere ; he gets up i 
the morning with books on the brain; 
he remains in that state all day long, 
and at half-past two in the mormng 


he temporarily lays his books aside 


and soon he is in the gentle arms of 
Morpheus. But there is another class 
of student who believe in the old 
maxim: “It is the unexpected which 
always happens.” And so he picks 
out every point which he thinks would 
never be put on any examination, and 
keeping his maxim before him he sets 
to work to prepare these points. Now, 
the question arises, does not the very 
fact that he is studying up these 1m- 
probable points at once put them under 
the category of the “expected” and 
make the probable points the “unex- 


pected ?” 


sea 
NOTES. 
What about the inter-year debates ? 
Is it not about time to make a start ? 


—_—_—— 


Before this issue of the JOURNAL 
reaches our readers the Classic hoc- 
key team will have done battle with 
the host that will come out from Jer- 
usalem. We will report the result 


later. 
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Medicine, 


Rr oy 


NEWYORKITIS, 

HE above ts the title of a rather 

unique little work written by Dr. 
John Guirdner, describing, and at the 
same time depreciating, the every-day 
life and habits of the citizens of New 
York City. Perhaps the title—mean- 
ing ‘Inflammation of New York’—is 
not the happiest that might have been 
chosen, but the book is excellently 
written and shows a comprehensive 
knowledge of the character and pur- 
suits of the people of that great city. 
To use the author’s own words: “It 
is intended as a plea for a wider 
thought horizon, a more genuine bro- 
therly charity, less materialism and 
more cultivation and development of 
those qualities which distinguish men 
from the lower animals.” We take 


the liberty of quoting below a few lines 
of the preface: 


“When a human soul is born into 
the world, with its little red body, the 
first to welcome its arrival is the med- 
ical man, and it is to him that the lit- 
tle sinner records its first ‘kick.’ 
When this mortal coil is worn out by 
age and disease, and the soul takes its 
flight hence, it is the medical man who 
generally says the last farewell to it. 
“All the world’s a Stage,” and most 
people only see the players in their 
make-up, over the foot-lights. The 
physician, more than any other man, 
goes behind the scenes. He frequents 
humanity’s dressing-room. He knows 
men’s vices, but he also knows their 
virtues. The weaknesses of human 
nature, and the ravages of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, are ever be- 
fore his eyes; but he also sees the 
temptations which beset humanity on 
every side. And there is no man who 


is called upon more often to put a new 
gore in his mantle of charity than is 
the practiser of the healing art whose 
heart is in the right place.” 

Here is a short extract from the 
book itself: 

“The victim of Newyorkitis has 
numberless illusions, delusions and 
hallucinations about what he calls “so- 
ciety.” His respect for clothes, and 
for one avenue or street over another, 
is astounding. The value of the cloth 
a man wears, and the price per front- 
foot of the street he lives in, play all 
sorts of pranks with the diseased im- 
agination of a Newyorkitic, and so 
distort his estimate of men and things, 
and institutions, that they become lu- 
dicrous to a healthy subject, or to one 
less advanced in the disease. He im- 
agines that the young woman who 
walks Sixth Avenue, unkempt, and 
dressed in cheap, ill-fitting clothes, is 
an entirely different creature when he 
sees her powdered and perfumed, and 
dressed in the height of fashion, walk- 
ing Fifth Avenue, or lolling in the 
scented atmosphere of the Turkish 
room of a modern hotel.” 





A FEW YEARS HENCE OR THE FATE OF 
THE FINAL YEAR, 


(By a Pessimist.) 


Napanee Beaver, Jan. 10, 1909.— 
Yesterday morning jn the Kingston 
General Hospital, Dr. G. H. W—d, 
performed a critical operation on his 
confrere, Aestivo Autumnal Pritch, 
M.D., our distinguished basso, open- 
ing his larynx and removing a papill- 
oma from the “lost chord.” He was 
ably assisted by Dr, D--y--q H--st--n, 
Mayor of Deseronto, who, during the 
operation, kept the nurses amused by 
his. artful pranks. The anaesthetic 
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was administered by Dr. Byron 
H—sk—n, of Snow Road, who hap- 
pened to be in the city on some mis- 
Sionary business. The many friends 
of Dr. H. will be pleased to hear that 
he has been elected president of the 
Y.M.C.A. at that village. He also 
does a little practice-——as 4 side line. 

One day, a short time ago, W® were 
somewhat surprised at coming across 
a physician who was peacefully riding 
along on a coal cart. To our amaze 
Ment it proved to be Dr. A—th—r, 
who told us he was just taking a ton 
of coal to an old patient of his with 
whom some years previously he had 
left a pair of fire-tongs. 

Dr. Jno. W—llw—d became the un- 
fortunate victim of that dread disease, 
Amor Malignans. In despair he re- 
sorted to the ice-pack, but with little 
benefit. On consulting a noted spec- 
ialist on this malady, Dr. Wm. Kn—x, 
“a man of vast experience—he was 
ethos to try hot drinks, on the prin- 
os ia antisepsis. Dr. K. said that 
eas iene marked benefit 
he daa i: treatment, in fact he said 
eee en using it ow for some 
in ‘ owever, John’s early train 

g forbade the use of such stringent 
Measures, and he decided to let nature 
take its course—it did! He has been 
happily married this five years. 

We drop a sad tear as we record 
the untimely end of Dr. Thos. Paly: 
oo been thinking of going to are 

practise, but somehow he cov 
never wake up in time for the train. 
At last, is desperation, he determined 
to go down to the station the night be 
. fore; sad to relate, he fell asleep at the 

Switch, and the train struck him in 
the medulla, severing his question-box 
and severely damaging his inertia 
centre. 


Dr. MciI—sh received the appoint- 
ment as house-surgeon all right, and 
the popularity he gained in this posi- 
tion stood him in good stead a few 
years later when he sought with suc- 
cess the position of Superintendent of 
the General. Congrats., Mac! 

Dr. W. T. P—n—1, having recently 

returned from Peanutville, where he 
left a large practice—belonging to the 
other mat-—was heartily received by 
Queen's Athletic Committee and im- 
mediately elected captain of the Ping- 
Pong Club. In this onerous work he 
is ably assisted by Dr. }—rg--s—nh, 
who, though small of stature, is 
mighty of strength, and proves a sec- 
ond Lorenz in reducing dislocations 
received in this desperate game. 
Dr. J. H. L-—dl—w encouraged by 
his success in the Alma Mater elec- 
tions, thought he would have an easy 
chance for the Dominion House. One 
obstacle stood in his way, however, a 
lack of support from the lady voters. 
Realizing that his only hope of over- 
coming this lay in becoming a member 
of Divinity Hall, when last seem he 
was assiduously studying Hebrew and 
Apologetics. 

Dr. F. M. B—ll, at last report, was 
running a small apothecary shop at 
(dessa, his political aspirations hav- 
ing received a severe check during his 
college course. In his spare moments 
_-of which he has several—he is writ- 
ing an extended treatise On, “Ts Mar- 
riage a Failure?” with hints on the 
“Servant-gir! Problem.” 

Dr. Jos. Graham has become mana- 
ensive undertaking ¢s- 
tablishment in New Edinburgh ; he is 
supplied with material by Drs. 
P—rt—r, D—ws—n and St--w—t, 
who are doing great work in that city. 
Dr. ‘Joe,’ as he is familiarly called, 


ger of an ext 
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never tires of relating his experiences 
at Edinburgh University. 

Dr. Bene K—r—s, dissatisfied with 
the present system of tailoring, and 
with the hope of elevating the Sartor- 
ial Art, has left his practice at Ottawa 
and is delivering a few short lectures 
to the Amalgamated Tailors’ Union 
on “Clothes I have worn.” 

A tall, slight gentleman of distin- 
guished appearance—were it not for 
a slight dinge in his hat—is seen com- 
ing down the street; at his side is a 
chubby little fellow who bristles with 
“nerve” and whose hand rests famil- 
larly on his friend’s shoulder. We 
have no difficulty in recognizing Dr. 
A—st—n, American ambassador to 
to the Medical dinner, and his walk- 
ing delegate, Dr. A—I—sw—rth, 

A small village down the Rideau is 
“to be congratulated” on having for 
its representative to the Provincial 
House, Dr. W. Ww, McK—nl—y 
(namesake of the late president of the 
U. 5.) whose electioneering skill has 
lifted him to this honourable position, 

In Seeley’s Bay, a noted specialist 
on Gynaecology holds forth, Dr. r. 
G. El—s, whose skill has raised him to 
the highest pinnacle of fame (in See- 
ley’s Bay). 

Dr. Jno. K—ne, after vainly expos- 
tulating with the world in general, 
has quietly settled down in Kingston, 
where he occasionally gives yent to 
his sparks of caustic humor through 
the columns of the Daily Times. 

After cultivating an excellent mous- 
tache with pin-point ends, Dr. Austin 
St—l—y has fallen heir to a large 
practice on Wolfe Island. Unfortyp- 
ately Dr. Cry—n has not been so suc. 
cessful (we mean with his moustache) 
his having an irresistible tendency to 
assume a droop. Dr. C. is instituting 


a systematic ‘canvass,’ and, despite 
his failure in the whisker line, is con- 
fident of becoming next ‘Member.’ 

Dr. W—rkm—n, after being troub- 
led for years with the delusion that he 
was learning to smoke, has become at- 
tached to Rockwood in the capacity 
of superintendent—of the men’s ward, 

Dr. Jno. MacD—nn—1!’s winning 
smile, having endeared him to the 
hearts of the ladies, John has taken a 
specialty and at last report was doing 
everybody, 

Dr. Wm. Sh—rr—f, acting on a 
suggestion once thrown out in a song, 
has settled in Manitoba; he has become 
very popular with the Doukhabours, 
and often amuses them by relating 
some of his varied experiences at the 
Arts Court. 

A modest, retiring little Medical 
man, with a minute culture on his up- 
per lip, is occasionally seen standing 
beside a child’s bed; a kindly smile is 
on his face; it is none other than Dr. 
Jno. D—ck—y, the noted specialist of 
Diseases of Children, 

After Paying his own expenses to 
the Medical dinner of Manitoba Col- 
lege, Dr, MacK—rr—sg decided to 
practice in Winnipeg; he has been 
coaxing Dr, FE. Shh late join him. 
but up to date with no result, as Dr. 
I'd. has accepted a position as humor- 
ist for the Aesculapian Society of 
Queen’s. . 

Dr. Geo. R—d, finding surgery dis- 
agreed with his dinner apparatus, be- 
came an expert on bacteriology; and 
new bugs in thousands have been 
found by George. Dr. McGr—r was 
affected the same way, but concluded 
that rather than do Without the sur-’ 
gery, he’d do without the dinner ; his 
Pluck has been commended by the 
highest authorities, 
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Dr. W. M—rp—y has astonished all 
the natives of Portsmouth by his won- 
derful hair-vigour, which, it is claimed, 
has the ‘Seven Sutherland Sisters’ 
beaten to a pulp. We wish you well, 
Murph! 

_ Dr, M--re met financial ruin by bet- 

ting too heavily on the elections; and, 
discovering his latent ability as an 
actor, has joined ‘San Toy’ in the 
Character of ‘Li. It is said he is a 
Wonderful representation of the ‘real 
thing,’ 

Dr. Jaunty D-y, after spending the 
‘Sfeater portion of his natural days in 
Queen’s College, finally decided to 
study for a millionaire, having a good 
start already in the way of a diamond 
ring that weighed somewhere about a 
ton. He has been quite successful, 
and has since generously donated a 
new medical building to Queen's. 

Dr. John MacDow-ll (whose coat 
ee uninjured in the student 
rhe has been greatly troubled with 
eae taking the form of men 
ies Pare aa coats and. hats ; he 
ie oa aig of persecution. He 
and will o be convalesing now, 
btisive: soon be able to resume his 

S as a hockeyist. 
he om R-b-rts-n found a resting 
aes a Montreal. He reports that as 
- ae e knows there is little sickness 
€ metropolis. | 

In a rural village not many miles 
aay appears a modest sign-board on 
Which is inscribed: “Drs. McA—t—Y 
& McA—t—y” (Dr. H. McA—t—Y: 
dancing master, surgeon, etc. Latest 
Steps of the Irish jig). 

In the town of Sydenham, a fat, 
hearty doctor ‘Iolls back in his office 
chair puffing slowly at his meets 
chaum ; it is none other than Dr. Leon. 
M—tks, who tells us in his ow? droll 


way about the days when ‘I was 
twenty-one.’ 

A hearty giant leans against the 
doorpost in his Harrowsmith office, 
and as we approach, meets us with a 
jovial smile. Apart from the fact that 
his moustache has assumed a fiercer 
aspect than it used to wear, and that 
be is minus an appendix, we have no 
trouble in recognizing Dr. Mac- 
M—1I—n. 

A stern judge sits in his lofty chair. 
frowning down upon the criminals 
who shrink from his penetrating gaze. 
Dr. McC—mbr--dg—, High Chief 
Justice of Gananoque, metes out the 
law to offenders in the same severe 
manner as of yore. 

Dr. W. H. A—kr—yd, after fruit- 
lessly using up six bottles of Murphy's 
hair-vigour (which is guaranteed to 
make hair grow on a billiard ball) has 
given up in despair and has made 
tracks for the woolly West. 

Dr. H. G—bs—n is practising 
(Medicine) in Chicago. His exper- 
jence with horses having been of a 
negative nature, he has purchased an 
“automobubble” (on the installment 
plan) and has whispered confidential- 
ly to us that he will soon have Osler 
backed right off the board. 

Drs. H—g—n-B—rg—r and Mc- 
C—b—, having secured certificates on 
“Mental Diseases, opened office in 
New York as specialists on “Diseases 
of Mind and Body.” At last report 
they had secured a case—of Labatt’s. 

Dr. A. H. L—n—rd, having once 
been unanimously chosen to attend a 
case of suicidal cut-throat, qualified 
as a specialist on ‘Diseases of the Eye. 
Ear, Nose and Throat.’ He has since 
been appointed Eye and Ear Surgeon 
to the President—of the Aesculapian 


Society. 
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MEDICAL NOTES, 

Dr. Mundell has announced that he 
intends giving a prize in the form of 
some medical work to the student ob- 
taining the highest marks in Sr. Sur- 
gical Anatomy. No doubt this will 
be an incentive to more thorough 
study. We desire to thank our pro- 
fessor for his liberality. : 





Shortly after receiving the above 
news we learned that our worthy 
Dean, Dr. Fowler, had offered a prize 
to the student writing the best report 
of a medical case in the hospital. We 
beg to extend our thanks to Dr. Fow- 
ler, 





We are pleased to see in our midst 
Drs. Hagan-Berger and McCabe, who 
have come to Queen’s to take a Can- 
adian degree in Medicine, 


ie 


A Medical freshman’s time-table. | 


(To serve as an aid in Systematic 
study. ) 
A— 7 8 p.m.—Anatomy. 
8- 9 p.m.—Biology. 
9-10 p.m.—Chemistry. 
10-11 p.m.—Physiology. 
11-12 p.m.—Physics, 
B—One instance illustrating manner 
of conforming to the above, 
¢-7.13—Anatomy (reading next 
year’s work). 
7.13-8.55—Short smoke and glance 
at the papers. 
8.55-9.34— Recess (estimating 
amount of work to be covered ), 
9.34-10,01—A visit to the rink. 
10.01-11—Hurrying(?) home from 


same. a 
11-11.03—Biology (writing name jn 
text-book). 


11.03-11.35—Studying calendar 
with friend in next room. 


11.35-12—Recess (filling a pipe or 
two). 
12-12.45—A little nap before retir- 
Ing, 
12.45-1—Reflecting on hardships of 
student-life, e.g., studying till 1. 
Go, 


[* there’s one thing rather than an- 
other that makes student life en- 
Joyable, it’s the superheated, bottled 
steam of good-natured Jocularity that 
is continually breaking out in the most 
unexpected moments, upsetting some 
irksome regulation and provoking un- 
limited mirth. Every student enjoys 
kicking up a racket—none more so 
than the writer. 

But surely there’s a time for work 
and a time for play. However, some 
of the freshmen, and not a few of their 
elders, think that any old time is good 
enough for a first-class exhibition of 
tearing everything loose and throwing 
it around. It doesn’t Matter what the 
particular article happens to be; a 
man’s note-book, a loose bench, a cap, 
or perhaps the man himself, if handy, 
will be grabbed and thrown across the 
room. 

Of course, it’s al] good fun, and it’s 
always appreciated as such, but when 
chaos takes the place of order in a 
class-room, and the lecturer in disgust 
cuts the hour short fifteen or twenty 
minutes, it is time to call 4 halt. If this 
sort of thing affords amusement to a 
few, it certainly deprives the majority 
of any opportunity of hearing the lec- 
turer, and at the same time is most un- 
fair to the man who with long-suffer- 
Ing patience endeavors to transplant 
a few ideas in the Student cranium, 
Otherwise fertile with inventions for 
making trouble. 
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THE MINING STUDENT. 
The Grad. he knows above a bit, 
The Arts man ain't a mule, 
The Medical's a grafter, 
The Levana girl’s a jewel; 
But the Mining student proper, 
When all’s been said and done, 
Is a giddy goat, a piece of ‘float,’ 
And a muzzler all in one. 


He stays up more than half the night 
‘A-playing games of chance— 

He always has a dollar when 

He hears there is a dance; 

But when he hears the dinner-bell 
/A-dinging out its dong, 

He gobbles the steak, and grabs the 
_ Cake, 

Then humps himself along. 


He'll sit for twenty minutes 
A-testing of a rock, 
And stand a mortal hour or two 
TE you supply the “Bock” ; 
ut where he always is the star, 
. Where he shows his nerve, 
‘ Swinging the girl with the yellow- 
curl, 
Around the icy curve. 


He’s mostly always late for church, 
IS singing ain’t in tune, 
nd as collection plate is passed, 
“€ Passes out too soon; 
But this same lad in mining, 
When all’s been said and done, 
S the regular stuff, a dandy to bluff, 
A peach and a plum in one. 





- TAILINGS. 


A safety fuse had blown out, and 
after fixing it, Henery made the switch. 
Thereupon the following dialogue 
took place: 

Prof. N.—The ‘lectricity is circul- 

ating all right, but appears to be 80- 
Ng in the wrong direction. 


Henery—Dat's queer; perhaps the 
smoke is coming out of the stack up- 
side down. 





The editor for Arts broke all pre- 
vious records that time. If there is 
anything more to say we would like 
to hear it through the long-distance 
phone. 





We are sure our readers will appre- 
ciate the fact that Mr. Malone has at 
last consented to publish his valuable 
notes on “The Complete Method of 
Constant I’eed With a Fire Shovel in 
all its Phases.” 





Our representative at the Medical 
dinner has turned up at last. He re- 
ports a most “hydraulicy” time, what- 
ever that may mean. 





We have heard a lot of talk about 
that hockey challenge from the Pope 
of Divinity Hall. When is it to be 
launched? 





Another book to be published short- 
ly is “Rapid Estimation Methods of 
Pig Iron Analysis,” by “Sutherland 
and McKay,” joint authors. 





Swipe, swipe, swipe, 


I’ve swiped till I am tired, . 
But Vl steal that pen from him again, 
Before I’m locked and barred. 


W. 


tt a NE, 





ee 
—— 


~ gadies’ Department. 


ante, 


nen eee 

HE month of F ebruary is fraught 
| with care to every college girl, 
for it is at that season that she first 
finds the moral courage to keep the 
aliant resolutions made at 


good and v 
Jan- 


the dawning of the new year. 
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uary has been spent in wavering. Al- 
luring and manifold were the tempt- 
ations throughout the first month ; 
many interesting meetings had to be 
attended, a Principal: welcomed, pre- 
parations made for the Conversat., 
and other duties, social and otherwise, 
too numerous to mention, had to be 
pertormed. So January has slippea 


away, and February’s approach casts. 


a premonitory gloom over the luckless 
damsel whose January has been spent 
in revels. 

As the proverbial bear is said to do, 
so doth the college girl at the begin- 
ning of February. She surveys her 
work as he does the weather, and ac- 
cording as she finds it doth she act. If 
she finds the atmosphere dense and 
heavy with impending essays, and the 
shadows of those due months before 
hang darkly over her, she retires to 
her den and prepares for the fray. If, 
on the contrary (but this is seldom the 
case), she sees no shadow of such 
threatening evils but can view with 
relief her work, 1f not wholly accom- 
plished, yet in a fair way to be so, she 
feels that she is ready for the merry 
spring-time, and that April showers, 
even though accompanied by awe-in- 
spiring examinations, need have no 
terror for her. 





THE GLEE CLup. 

Why is there no Ladies’ Glee Clyp 
in Queen's? This question has forced 
itself upon us so often that we are 
loath to put it from us again without 
some consideration. We have a [e- 
vana Society where we may discuss the 
business which falls within our region 
here, where we may meet in a social] 
way, learn how to conduct meetings jp 
a business-like way, according to 
“Parliamentary procedure’(?), where 


we can become accustomed to express- 
ing our opinions before others, where 
we learn some things which perhaps 
we do not get in the class-room. We 
have our Y.W.C.A. to promote the 
literary and religious interests of our 
lives here in college. We have our 
representatives in the Dramatic Club. 
Why is there no musical organization 
amongst us? 

There was a time in the history of 
our College when this question would 
have been an absurd and useless one, 
but now it seems to he quite in order. 
We have over one hundred lady stu- 
dents in attendance. We are all more 
or less fond of music—‘The man that 
hath no music in his soul” is far from 
being applicable to us. Of this we 
have evidences in nearly every church 
choir in our city, having representa- 
tives in nearly all. We are interested 
in music, judging from the number 
who attended the recent concert. 
When we think of our numbers, of the 
talented ones in our midst, and of all 
these evidences of the interest in and 
love of music, the strangeness of the 
situation forces itself upon us, 

In forming a Ladies’ College Glee 
Club we would be opening up avenues 
hitherto closed to many. There are a 
steat many who come to college, who 
have neither the time nor the financial 
requisites necessary for the training of 
the voice. We do not feel it possible 
to attain the two phases of education 
thus simultaneously. Now, it seems 
quite probable that such a musical or- 
ganization as proposed might partially 
meet this difficulty. (Of course we re- 
alize the training could not be jndivid- 
ual, and hence only very partial, yet it 
would be better than none at all, and 
besides being an initial step in the * 
training of some, might convince the 
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More modest ones of the possibility of 
voice culture. For if we are to be- 
lieve an authority like Mrs. Agnes 
Knox Black, we must agree that ev- 
ery one’s voice is worth training, that 
we may, not only in singing but in 
speaking, make the best use of our vo- 
Cal organs, which few of us at present 
succeed in doing. 

Again considered thus it could not 
but prove of educative value, and that 
along a line which we have as yet over- 
looked. If carried along in a proper 
Manner it should prove of immense 
value to the Queen’s girl, and would, 
we have reason to believe, increase her 
College spirit while here, and prove 
One more link in the chain which binds 
her to her Alma Mater when she seeks 


her broader education 1n the world.. 


When we look over the students 
aati, as we enter in the fall, 
oe certainly a noticeable detect 
ee nd not a single musical organi- 
saci in the Ladies’ department. It 

eri to a stranger that the 
however a ee ee 
Cert as th ¢ uch an oe con- 
to it ae of Jan. 23rd-might point 
stig . e would not for one moment 
Se = that we envy or covet the 
Hs us attained. Not at all;but 1 
bur cecus feel a little sorry that We are 
a. Ing our talent, hiding our light 

"der a bushel, so to speak. 

The effort already made this year, 
though not a great success, has not 
Proved a total failure; but this aP- 
Parent want of success is m0t by 
any means due to a lack of enthus- 
lasm on the part of the students. This 
enthusiasm, indeed, was most remark- 
able and encouraging. But there were 
Other circumstances not quite SO ¢N 
Couraging, and when we consider that, 


like an infant industry, our club need- 
ed protection for a time, but failed to 
obtain a great deal, we do not feel at 
all discouraged. On the contrary, if 
we believed—as evidently do some in- 
stitutions and organizations, not, how- 
ever, in our college—that a deficit 
means prosperity, we have certainly 
been somewhat prosperous. No, the 
Glee Club has not died a natural death ; 
‘t is rather slumbering for a season, 
and we hope to see it awaken to new 
life and to another kind of prosperity, 
to greater encouragement and success 
early next session. Do not let us hide 
our talent any longer, evidences of 
which, both musical and dramatic, are 
being ever and anon produced, but let 
us be up and doing, and form, for the 
benefit of ourselves and others, a 
Ladies’ Glee Club of Queen’s Univer- 
sity. 
LEVANA NOTES. 

The regular meeting of the Levana 
Society, on January 27th, proved ot 
4 most interesting and entertaining 
character. Judging from the number 
present, we are but just in consider- 
ing it the most successful of the meet- 
ings of this year, and that is saying a 
great deal after the very excellent 
meetings we have had. The business 
of the meeting was duly conducted de- 
spite the interruptions of the late-com- 
ers, with the necessary commotion of 
an endeavor to enlarge the seating ca- 
pacity of our spacious(?) apartment, 
and the stir of those “behind the 
screens,” in their vain endeavor to re- 
duce themselves into the smallest pos- 
sible space, lest any of the secrets 
should be revealed before the appoint- 
ed time, and thereby the dramatic ef- 
fect be somewhat lessened—amid all 
this, then, our business proceeded, one 
‘tem of which is worthy of note. A 
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resolution was brought in and unani- 
mously voted a place in our minute- 
book, “that considering the nature of 
our annual Levana tea is that of a so- 
cial afternoon tea, the Levana Society 
disapprove of dancing at that func- 
tion.” The importance of this, we 
hope, will not be lost on the part of 
any member of the Society or any 
guest whom the Society may entertain. 

The programme began with a reci- 
tation by Miss Vaux, given in cos- 
tume, which was rendered so dramat- 
ically and tragically, that it deserved 
and received an encore; and a solo, 
“Husteen,” by Miss Knight, received 
similar appreciation, which was res- 
ponded to with “Mighty Lak’ a Rose.” 
Then the room was darkened for the 
Tragedy in Pantomime. Miss Clark 
sang the following story, 1n verse, ac- 
companied by Miss McGregor, with 
appropriate music; while eleven of the 
girls interpreted the various scenes of 
the story as it was unfolded to us in a 
most charmingly realistic manner: 
The Fair Imogene, the heroine of the 
play, has a passionate lover, Alonzo, 
whose enthusiastic devotion wins its 
reward with but one marring feature 
~——the consent of the father must be 
obtained. The old Baron, reading the 
newspaper and pacing the floor in the 
most unapproachable Manner, is then 
appealed to by the successfu] suitor, 
and consent at last given upon con- 
dition that Alonzo become a soldier. 
Then follows the very affecting fare- 
well, the doubts and jealous fears of 
the thus exiled lover being quite allay- 
ed by the fair Imogene declaring that 
if she forget him, his ghost shall ap- 
pear at her wedding. But alas, tor 
fair promises! Out of sight, out of 
mind! Absence makes the heart grow 
fonder—of another, and so it proved ; 


faithless one. 


i re arr 


for the despondent maiden loses her 
despondency at the sight of a young 
lord, whose atentions soon win the 
But amid the gaiety 
and festivity of the wedding party, the 
aforesaid ghost, according to agree- 
ment, appears ; and amid the constern- 
ation of all, the maidens fainting, the 
young lord’s friends with swords 
drawn, but spell-bound by awe and 
fear, the awful apparition seeks the 
fair bride and carries her lifeless form 
irom the arms of the terror-stricken 
bridegroom. 

The costumes can best be described 
as marvelously wrought and most in- 
gemiously contrived. The dramatic 
ability displayed was wonderful, and 
revealed a wealth of talent In our So- 
ciety which bids well for the future of 
(Queen's Dramatic Club. The general 
impression was that the ‘tragedy’ was 
a great success; and although the cli- 
max did not draw forth as many tears 
as that of the Bonnie Brier Bush, yet 
there is no doubht there were some 
tears from laughter, and laughter, we 
are told, is near akin to crying. 

Altogether Miss Elsie Saunders, the 
originator of the entertainment, is to 
he congratulated upon the success of 
her efforts. The ‘company’ also play- 
ed their parts well; and the writer de- 
sires to include them in this word of 
appreciation. Already two requests 
have come to have the “Tragedy in 
Pantomime” repeated, which in itself 
speaks well for the popularity of the 
performance. 


—__._ 


: : re ee 


Divinity, 











ROSSLEY and Hunter are here 
and already great crowds are 
flocking to hear them. What little we 
have seen of them by no means excites 
even a meagre approval. However, 
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we hope to see more of them, and in 
Cur next issue will seek to give our 
fair judgment on the spirit and plan 
of their work. 

The methods adopted by all our 
churches might well draw forth much 
free and frank discussion which would 
be profitable. In this connection it 
might ke interesting to note that Ralph 
Connor is in search of a graduate with 
musical ability to take charge of a 
ee camp and act in the capacity 
A eacher and teacher in both litera- 
a. music. A free hand will no 
this ; be given, and we believe that 
a a great opportunity to demon- 
; a that the church is not making 
ed est use of her opportunities. Any 
ae who has had an experience in 
ie Situations has felt that the ordin- 
os pe ue ne and Sunday ser- 
coe meet the needs. We un- 
sporsitl oe Ralph Connor will be re- 
fieekecs or salary and will assist in 
scheme y ae to carry out this 
On ev. A. Fitzpatrick, a 

a news, who for a few years past 
cee tee to establish reading- 
ee x teachers in lumber camps, 
ent ae sympathy with the move- 
oa = it is really carrying out his 

R — ah; 0 the furthering of which 

Siving all his energies. 





ge Watson, B.A., of Minne- 
dent, anitoba, ina letter to 2 stu 
» Speaks most hopefully of the 
est, and intimates that many more 
men are needed there, Minnedosa is 


One of the most beautiful towns of» 


Manitoba, and with its bluffs and trees 
Steatly resembles an Ontario town. 
he rapid growth of the country 1S 


Well seen in its history, for, although . 


but a few years old, his people have 


erected a $6,000 church. It is cheer- 
ing to hear him say that while Queen's 
men must recognize the local claims 
of colleges, yet they will never forget 
their Alma Mater and will always re- 
main Queen’s in spirit and sympathy. 
Rey. Messrs. McMillan and Feir are 
in the same presbytery with Mr. Wat- . 
son, so that we are well represented in 
that district. To them we all send 
greetings and assurances that Queen’s, 
with the same old spirit, is still push- 
ing onward and upward. 





Rev. W. W. Peck, M.A., has resign- 
ed his charge at Napanee and has gone 
to the West. 





Rev. Jas. Anthony, M.A., better 
known to us as “Mark,” has an excel- 
lent article in the last number of The 
Presbyterian, entitled “The Family Li- 
brary.” In these days, when public 
libraries are such a rage, it is well to 
suggest that each family might be 
more enriched by -having the choice 
men and women in their homes as 
their daily companions rather than be 
compelled to seek a companion 
amongst the motley crowd of the pub- 
lic library. 





A PATHETIC BLEAT. 

To the Moderator, Divimty Halt: 

Reverend Sir,—l feel it my sad duty 
as a lamb of the Hall, to bring to your 
notice certain misdeeds which have of 
late troubled the fold. A great calam- 
ity is come upon us in that the Pope 
has fallen from grace. It is re- 
ported that at the Conversat. his pro- 
gramme was full; this crime 1s report- 
ed of no other Pope in all the history 
of the Hall. Moreover, it is said that 


in the case of certain other lambs, 
neither space nor time had place in 
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their vision on Friday night; also that 
the Patriarch went home at half-time, 
a proceeding contrary to all tradition. 

But this is not all. In the days of 
our fathers, Mr. Moderator, it is well- 
known that the temple did continually 
ring with the melody of their voices. 
Ichabod! Ichabod! Even you, Mr. 
Moderator, with a reputation unparal- 
leled for faithfulness, not only to wid- 
ows and orphans but to all fair dam- 
sels, even you, it is said, have done no- 
thing except with “hims.”’ Would it 
not be possible to take a selection from 
the new song-book instead of the Book 
Praise? 

Yours fraternally, 
A Losr SHEEP, 





CONVERSAT. AFTER-MURMURS. 

T. C, B--n—‘Well, J--hn, I had 
nearly as good a time as we had at the 
Glee Club concert. I don’t say much 
about these things, but between you 
and me, | have a keen relish for maid- 
en charms all the same.” 

J. C--Id--ll.—“Them’s my senti- 
ments, too. After all, man’s earthly 
interests are all hooked and buttoned 
together and bound up in clothes.” 

W--h--t--ng.— ‘Grave Divines, these 
are serious matters and are not to be 
talked about so much as to be sweetly 
meditated upon in private. I might 
say that | am most solemnly contem- 
plating as to what is a true basis on 
which a certain kind of proposition 
should be made. Even Jacob had not 
more obstacles to overcome than [| 
have. Therefore, most reverend Dj- 
vines, this being a serious matter, | 
had no time for the Conversat.” 

K. C.—‘‘There will come a day, gen- 
tlemen, when you will not care for such 
large gatherings.” 


B--ll--y M--r--.-—‘“It’s all bosh! 


Such things are mere farces, and, any- 
way, Most people are fools. I didn’t 
patronize it. I want to put a damper 
on such things.” 

Cr--w--f--rd-—“I would not say 
that. There were pretty girls and 
Cosy corners, and young people must 
have enjoyment you know. Every- 
body has a soul of goodness, but we 
must faithfully exercise moderation. 

C--s-- M--n--r---—Yes, you are 
right, and you and I have reason to 
be doubly thankful. There is such a 
thing as generalization, but I think 
we both agree that particularization is 
all right, too, and it can be worked 
even at a Conversat.” 

Al--x, P--tr--e—‘Yes, my brethren, 
all you say is in harmony with the He- 
brew thought, which has a command- 
ment that reads “love your neighbor 
as yourself,” and of course that means 
his daughter also.” 

H--t--ch, at this moment, who ap- 
parently had some heavy burden upon 
his mind, burst out: “Can any of you 
tell me how it is that so many of the 
dancers carried enough skirts in their 
hands to clothe the poor of all our 
cities, and yet the poor things had no 


covering for their arms or shoulders ?”’ 


(r--0-- McK--n.—“Don’t you under- 
stand that it is because of the beautiful 
effect it gives to the scene, and besides 


it is sO nice and cool in the rapid 


dance?” 


At this the Pope came upon his lit- 


tle flock, and said: “J hope, my dear 
children, you all had a good time. 

feel ten years younger myself. I feel 
sorry that some of you could not get 
out, and that our Patriarch had to g° 
home early, as he is hard at work over- 
coming the difficulties of the Marcon! 
system by a further development of 
telepathy.” The Pope here raised his 


s naw. - 
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hands, and after giving his blessing, 
Said, “Run out, my dear children, and 
play; for the next hour we will talk 
Over Biblical Theology. Be sure and 
don’t forget to come back. [o-mor- 


tow I will hear your confessions, and © 


Zive to each his due penance.” 

As they ran out of doors, one was 
heard to say, “Well, if Teufelsdrockh 
had been at he Conversat. he would 
have been able to add a few interesting 
Paragraphs to his chapter called “The 
world out of clothes.” 


MUSICAL CLUBS’ CONCERT. 
HE annual concert of the Glee, 
Mandolin and Guitar Clubs was 
held in the Grand Opera House, Fri- 
day evening, Jan. 93rd. The press 
Notices of the work of the clubs on the 
(Tip were most flattering, but the ex- 
Pectations of the large audience were 
In no way disappointed, and the gen- 
eral verdict is that Mr. N. T. Green- 
rie the conductor of the clubs, has 
year surpassed himself. The pro- 
oe was bright and full of variety 
eet presented entirely by college 
oe Space will not permit us men- 
the ng any particular numbers, but 
careful shading of the work of 
beth clubs, so far removed from the 
Mechanical barrenness that one is apt 
to hear in organizations of this kind, 
Speaks well for the ability of members 
and conductor. The solos, both vocal 
and instrumental, were of particular 
Merit, and the concert made every stu- 
dent proud of the musical clubs of the 
University. The clubs did not dis- 
band after the city concert this Yeats 
but are keeping in training and intend 
to present a concert in Convocation 
Hall the night before Convocation. 


The programme on that occasion will 


be largely taken from the new S08" 


book, and this concert will be a wel- 
come innovation in the Convocation 
proceedings. 


HE Canadian Reading Camp 
Movement has become the Can- 
adian Reading Camp Association, and 
is increasing in influence and import- 
ance as a factor in the social better- 
ment of the country. It began as an 
experiment and has steadily proved its 
feasibility as a sane and practical me- 
thod of helping an isolated class of 
men. Queen’s men should be proud 
of this movement as having been 
founded by one of their graduates, the 
Rev. Alfred Fitzpatrick, B.A., and 
they have already shown their appre- 
ciation by substantial help rendered. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick first became inter- 
ested in lumbermen in California while 
preaching there, and it was in dealing 
with this class of men as a clergyman 
and seeking to uplift them that he re- 
solved upon a plan that has since been 
carried out. He found that the hold- 
ing of intermittent services in camps 
and taking up a collection was a very 
doubtful way of helping the men. Be- 
sides, the camps are visited by all de- 
nominations, and the confusion of 
creeds often causes trouble, one fore- 
man, who has since taken up with the 
Reading Camp, asserting that it was 
a positive nuisance and refusing to al- 
low services to be held in his camp. 
On the other hand the Reading Camp 
puts into the hands of the men a dir- 
ect means of self-help. Their lives 
are isolated and laborious, and their 
Sundays, holidays and spare time so 
much dead weight on their hands un- 
less some alleviation is secured. Any- 
one who has been in the lumber camp 
on the Sunday and felt the slows hours 
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pacing by in the stillness of the forest 
knows the tedium these men have to 
endure. And it is not there that they 
need to be rated for their sins and 
short-comings, or that they feel any 


great appetite for the stale religious - 


pabulum that some people so indus- 
triously collect for the shantymen. 
Uhe men yawn and move restlessly 
about, their muscles miss the accus- 
tomed exercise, and their minds have 
nothing to distract them from the 
dreariness of their condition. Nothing 
is so brutalizing as low-browed toil 
without mental or moral uplift, and is 
it a wonder that men thus weakened 
should seek brutish or low means of 
enjoyment? The existence of a read- 
ing room, with games, magazines, pic- 


tures, music and books, with a man of. 


tact, character and talent to in- 
struct and stimulate the better instincts 
of the men should be an immense boon 
to them. They, will soon begin to feel 
that something better is demanded of 
them than mere drunkenness and buf- 
foonery. 

This winter eight instructors are 
engaged in the reading camps, two of 
whom are College graduates. Most 
of these men swing the axe during the 
day and wield the ferule in the even- 
ings. The companies pay from $25 
to $30 per month, and the Association 
supplements this with from $10 to $20 
a month, thus giving young teachers 
who are not afraid of a hardy pioneer 
existence a better average salary than 
is paid in the public schools, and the 
chance of becoming acquainted with 
one of Canada’s greatest industries 
and with the men and methods em. 
ployed in the work. 

The object of the Association ig to 
establish camp schools in all the Camps 
and to extend the system of education, 


as the library system has already been 
extended, to embrace the needs of those 
untutored men. Grants are given to 


evening classes in towns: why should 


not similar grants be given camp 
schools? Instruction is being given 
to miners, and the Correspondence 
Schools run instruction cars along our 
railways: why should not similar ad- 
vantages be afforded to lumbermen ? 
Besides, the men themselves are 
awakening to the advantages of the 
sckeme and will force the companies 
everywhere to provide the same ac- 
commodation as is provided in certain 
places. They also may be counted on 
to assist in the financial support of the 
movement once they are tully aroused 
to its advantages. 

The Association now in its organ- 
ized form May expect a larger measure 
of public support; and that it is worthy 
of high confidence the names of the 
following officers chosen at a recent 
meeting in Lindsay will show: Hon. 
pres., J. R. Booth, Ottawa; pres., John 
Charlton, M.P., Lynedoch; ist vice- 
pres., A. P. lurner, Copper Cliff ; 2nd 
vice-pres., E. W. Rathbun, Deseronto; 
treas., Wm. J. Bell, Cartier ; gen. sec., 
A. Fitzpatrick, B.A., Nairn Centre; 
educational sec., A. Q). Paterson, M.A.; 
Nairn Centre; literature sec., E. A. | 
Hardy, B.A,, Lindsay, 

Queen’s students will remember 
that our late Principal was a warm 
supporter of the movement which ap- 
peals so strongly to the justice and 
humanity of all broad-sighted mem 
and is a dispenser of that “ joy in wid- 
est commonalty spread” which was 
the aim of Wordsworth. Ideal mat- 
hood, strong, sane, beneficient, is what 
we should set up for ourselves and 
others; and thus make Canadian citi- 
zenship enviable the world over. 
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__ Book Reviews. 
PROPHETIC IDEAS AND IDEALS. 
By Dr. Jordan. 

M ANY worthy people are under the 
YJ idea that what 1s called the 
Higher Criticism tends to impair the 
authority of the Scriptures. It would 
€ very extraordinary if this were so. 
ao a collection of writings which 
Ge One more than any other litera- 
pict in the world to educate mans 
ne and moral sense. To say 
Sey this laborious and systematic 
ce igation of it, which has been one 
ae characteristic part of the intellec- 
a as of the nineteenth century, 
eff ad the result of weakening the 
h €ctive appeal of these books to the 
a and conscience of mankind, is 
oe very like saying the opposite of 
— the Scriptures.” Surely it is 
the rs as to say “don't search them ; 
ee better be left in a dim relig- 
thers oe the more you know about 
ae - less good they will do you.’ 
ene oe of mind is very re- 
ee n any one who calls himself 
hin tant. There 1S really some- 
- quite quaintly medieval about it. 
a the old “credo quia umpos- 
4 ae It pre-supposes that there 18 
oe gulf fixed between faith and 
a 5 oo our spiritual nature yawns 
cee that exact knowledge and re- 
ae must vary inversely. Of course 
cae rue that some of the higher crit- 
a ave been men of the mere logical 
€rstanding who wished to disem- 


arass themselves of all mystery: 
any of them, on the other hand, have» 


— animated by a profoundly relig- 
Sus spirit and by the certitude that the 
>criptures would bear the keenest 
light ; that, in short, all truth is 0"® 
that man lives by the truth alone, an 


that what commends itself to his intel- 
lect is in the long run the only thing 
which can sway his will and enlighten 
his conscience. The Scriptures stand; 
our view of them varies with our 
knowledge, and the clearer our grasp 
of them as they really are, the more ef- 
fective will be the force they exert up- 
on our lives. 

There could be no more reassuring 
answer to those timid souls who are 
shy of the higher criticism than this 
book of Dr. Jordan’s. Without any 
parade of the critical process, or any 
polemic against the so-called ortho- 
dox Rabbinical point of view, the re- 
sults of modern investigation have 
been mastered and assimilated—noise- 
lessly and calmly, but with unmistak- 
able decision. And what is the result ? 
An exposition of the prophetic teach- 
ing which brings it to bear upon our 
life to-day with a directness and power 
not easy to match in the whole range 
of our homiletical literature. The 
prophets here are living figures, men 
of flesh and blood like ourselves, strug- 
gling with the hard Sphinx-riddles of 
their own time, not portents in stain- 
glass attitudes, uttering gratuitous in- 
fallibilities about a remote future alto- 


_ gether transcending the sphere of their 


“practical politics.” They speak to us 
because they spoke to their own con- 
temporaries. They read the problems 
of their own age in the light of faith— 
the unconquerable conviction that the 
supreme force in the world is right- 
eousness. Therefore they have a mes- 
sage which never grows old. And the 
elemental force with which that mes- 
sage possessed them, inspired the clear 
and moving tones of an utterance 
which must always command the atten- 
“him that hath ears to hear” 
gs. They live for us across 


tion of 
in such thin 
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the centuries because they lived so in- 
tensely for their own generation in that 
which “‘endureth throughout all gen- 


erations,” unchanged in its essential — 


nature amid all the ceaseless changes 
of its outward expression—the life in 
God. 

No open-minded reader can fail to 
gather some such general impression 
as this from Dr. Jordan’s book. He 
will be forced to feel that Israel had in 
a very real and intelligible sense a dis- 
tinctive mission in the world. He will 
also realize as he probably never did 
before the element of truth in the old 
—rather fantastically one-sided—view 
of the prophets as being of importance 
chiefly because they so wondrously an- 
ticipated the future. Dr. Jordan nev- 
er omits an opportunity of showing 
in how true and effective a sense— 
much more wondrously than by any 
thaumaturgic prevision of details— 
these old saints and heroes did fore- 
shadow Him who fulfilled and per- 
fected both the Law and the Prophets, 
summing up and transcending all they 
had striven to say. But, of course, all 
such general statements as to the main 
effects of the book are a very inade- 
quate description of it. It abounds in 
felicities of detail which could not be 
fairly represented except by extensive 
quotations. It is the work of a man 
who combines with very painstaking 
and scholarly study of his subject most 
unusual gifts of sympathy and imagin- 
ation; who possesses a remarkable 
power of expressing careful thinking 
in simple and glowing words. Every 
student of Queen’s should read it, [y 
may safely be predicted that every one 
of average intelligence and capacity 
for being interested in such things, 
who begins it, will read it to the last 


page. 


THE STRENGTH OF A PEOPLE. 


A study in Social Economics, by Helen 
Sosanguet. Macmillan & Co., Lon- 
don and New York. 


Mrs. Helen Bosanquet’s writings on 
Sociology are scarcely less favourably 
known to students of that subject than 
those of her husband. Indeed, hus- 
band and wife seem to be intellectual 
counterparts. While the former lays 
great stress in his work on the in- 
fluence of social and economic reform 
of various institutions, the State, the 
church, and trade unions, Mrs. Bosat- 
quet relies rather on the family and 
on individual effort. In her recent 
book, The Strength of a People, she 
shows her usual clearness of thought 
and freshness of presentation, but is 
bolder and more ambitious than in any 
of her previous studies. She reviews 
the whole organization of modern $0 
ciety which she condemns as immoral, 
resulting as it does in a pampered and 
materialized upper class and a brutal- 
ized and discouraged lower class, Het 
criticism of society will hardly be dis- 
puted by those who know from actual 
observation how the other half lives 
even in this so-called country of op- 
portunities, but of course will be dub- 
bed extreme, pessimistic Tolstoyon by 
jaunty Optimists, those dwellers in the 
best of all possible worlds who neithef 
know nor care to know the actual com 
dition of the poor, are well fed and 
warmly housed and have a conve 
ient set of platitudes for justifying the 
present arrangement of things 5° 
agreeable to themselves. Mrs. Bosa‘ 
quet demands a closer approach 1 
equality, a more equal distribution ° 
wealth, material and spiritual. This 
is to be effected not through revolt- 
tion but through education. Ign 
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a a ° a ' 
nee, narrowness, insensibility — to 


beauty, imperfect sympathy, are the 
Causes both of the apathy of the lower 
Classes and of the selfish exclusiveness 
Of the upper. Doth classes need to be 
taken out of their own narrow inter- 
€sts and shown the possibility of a full- 
a more satisfying life than the 
‘lei Stagnation of the one and the friv- 

S time-killing devices of the other. 
ae pre ees perhaps minimizes the 
se indi institutions, but her insistence 
eae effort and the need of in- 
_ a. is a very necessary protest 
Shade age of deified institutions and 

| Ctical schemes of education. 


— fa ee ee ne aes 








Exchanses. 
PRE Presbyterian College Journal 
the for January addresses itself to 
ia duty of commemorating the 
Reha of Principal MacVicar. ‘The 

incu. IS a fine tribute to the late Dr. 
ie ICar, reserved in tone, yet intense 
oe of a profound appre- 
eid . a deep sense of loss. }'un- 

mee resses by Prof. Scrimger, Rev. 
are pr and Prof. J. Clark Murray, 
nee eg together with able ar- 
Sua with Dr. MacVicar’s 
theolo ities as administrator, preacher, 

Sian and teacher. 


eee 


——— 








1 


oe ale number of the Dal- 
iscent coe >, historical and remun- 
ian C Dalhousie, like the Presbytet- 
: College and Queen's, has strug- 
| The upward under great difficulties. 
€ educational influence of Dalhousie 
and kindred institutions in Canada has 
es Of inestimable value ; and the his- 
l ical number of the Gazette is strons- 
though unobtrusively, suggestive © 
Us. The origin of Dalhousie is 4 
alogous to that of Queen’s: Dalhousie 


became a necessity owing to the aris- 
tocratic exclusiveness and religious in- 
tolerance of King’s College, Windsor ; 
while Queen’s was called into being 
by the narrowness and bigotry of 
King’s College, Toronto. Nobly have 
both institutions vindicated the prin- 
ciples represented in their foundation, 
the principles, namely, of individual 
freedom and an enlightened liberalism 


in matters of religion. 





The January number of Acta Vic- 
toriana is in all respects a creditable 
number. The leading article, “A 
Backwoods Heroine,” is from the pen 
of Agnes Maude Machar. The arti- 
cle on University life in Germany is | 
full of interest and instruction. One 
feels inclined to envy the fredom from 
sessional examinations enjoyed by 
German students, not to speak of the 
delights of duelling, and the military 
uniforms. The familiar features of 
Rev. C. J. L. Bates, M.A., appear in a 
photo-engraving of a group of mts- 
sionaries for the Orient. Mrs. De 
we are glad to state, is there too. 


The current number of the Univer- 
sity Cynic (Vermont), devotes part of 
an editorial column to debating inter- 
ests. The pending debate is with St. 
Lawrence, and the writer urges all the 
sundry to enter for the sifting process 
so that Vermont may have the best 
possible representation in the final con- 
test. The editorial closes with the 
valiant position that ‘Vermont can and 
must win’ against St. Lawrence. 

TheCyiic contains also an account 
of the meeting of university presidents 
Washington, at which 
the question of the Rhodes’ scholar- 
ships was discussed at some length. 
Judging from this report, the Ameri- 


recently held at 
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can colleges are beset with the same 
difficulties in connection with the 
Rhodes’ bequest as their sister insti- 
tutions in Canada. 

The Varsity of last week devotes 
half a column in the editorial depart- 
ment to the question of dancing in con- 
nection with the annual Conversaz- 
ione. The writer commends the reso- 
lution of the Literary Society to omit 
dancing from the programme on the 
ground that it is out of har- 
mony with the true purpose of the 
Conversazione, the purpose, namely. 
of exhibiting the work of the Univer- 
sity. It would be well, however, to 
placate the advocates of dancing by 
making this amusement the main fea- 
ture of a student function to be held at 
a later date. 





The Smith College M onthly for Jan- 
uary presents a fine collection of liter- 
ary articles, short stories and origina] 
poems. We print one stanza from 
Miss Barbour’s poem, “The Knight of 
the Morning Star’: 

“The dragon has risen again, whom I 
smote in days of old, 

When my heart and my strength were 
young, when my spirits were firm 
and bold, 

I smote him in days of old, [ smote 
him and laid him low; 

At my feet he bowed, he fell: byt my 
strength was spent in the blow ; 
Spent and broken am [; and the stain 

of the strife doth mar 

My brow; ah, come to my aid, thoy 

Knight of the Morning Star!” 

The poem swings a little like “The 
Truce of the Bear,” but it’s none the 
worse for that. The following stanza 
is from a poem entitled “December” 
and may suggest Swinburne: 


“Bracken tangle brown, and _ lifeless 
flowers, 

Frayed fringes of a frozen, rut-scarred 
Way ; 


Sudden fall of night with lingering 


splendour, 
Blazoned upon the western edge of 
day.” 

Other poems of merit are “Ave 
Maria,” “In the Garden,” and “Where 
the Mighty Rest,” 

Of the sketches, “The Inconsistency 
of Miss Case,” and “Love and a Gym- 
khana” are noteworthy. These sketch- 
cs are breezy and wholesome, and sug- 
gest anything but ‘blue-stocking’ ten- 
dencies. 

The leading article, ‘‘Marlowe’s De- 
velopment,” is a fine study of the work 
and worth of ‘the father of English 
dramatic poetry.’ 





The Educational Monthly for Jar- 
wary announces that the editorship of 
that publication has passed to Mr. 
John C. Saul, M.A. 

Professor's Edgar’s article on Em- 
ile Zola and the Realistic Movement 10 
France presents in compendious form 
a general view of French literature 
during the last two centuries, together 
with an estimate of Zola’s contribution 
to the literature of Realism. The 
writer points out that literary ideals 
change from decade to decade and cet 
tury to century. Thus, in France, the 
“Classicism” of the seventeenth cen 
tury crumbled to decay in the follow- 
ing century, and Romanticism flour- 
ished -upon its ruins. Romanticism 1 
its turn gave way to the Realism of 
Balzac and his successors. Realis™ 
makes available for the purposes © 
fiction many phases of life and a mul- 
titude, of characters which the digntly 
of Classical art had neglected, and the 
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glamour of Romantic art had despised. 
Gustave Flaubert, following Balzac, 
Was devoted to the ideal of conscien- 
“lous art. Maupassant is character- 
Ized by precision of observation and 
Simplicity and lucidity of style, though 
albeit a pronounced Materialist. 
Coming to Zola, Professor Edgar 
Points out that the work of this writer 
IS marked by an absolute and narrow 
determinism, Zola’s starting-point 1s 
the theory that life can be studied by 
. arust with the mechanical precis- 
and unswerving accuracy of the 
ae of science. Zola’s books, 
refore, while giving the impression 
of solidity, are lacking in flexibility, 
sTace and spontaneity. 
_ Comparing Alphonse Daudet with 
Zola, Dr, Edgar finds that the former 
POssesses a finer artistic temperament 
and the advantage of a closer contact 
With his subjects. He is not the vic- 
ing : a theory of literary art; and be- 
o from any preconceived idea 
he fe is fundamentally all evil thing, 
purity = drench his pages with 1m- 
Hs: ; audet is the better repre- 
eee a healthy Realism. Zola’s 
ae aim to recognition lies in the 
2 earnestness of his work, an 
: stness that goes far to offset the 
artistic deficiencies and deplorable 
ge: His great mistake, how- 
‘et, was his misreading of science 
and his consequent misreading of what 
Constitutes the true essence of human- 
ity. Man’s moral nature is not mers 
ly the developed instinct of the beast, 
Nor is animalism a sufficient explana- 
tion of the phenomena presented by 
human life. | | 
A feature of special interest in the 
January Monthly is the digest of In- 
Spector Seath’s report on Toronto 


Schools. Mr, Seath reports in favour 
of a considerable additional expendi- 
ture in connection with the teaching 
and other equipment of the collegiates. 
The School of Art and Design is doing 
in part the same work as that done by 
the Technical School. The report 
emphasizes the urgent need for a re- 
organization of the present schools in- 
to a coherent system with co-ordinate 
secondary branches. The new system 
should probably include one or more 
classical high schools, a technical high 
school, a commercial high school (in- 
cluding the School of Art and De- 
sign), and a number of English sec- 
ondary schools of different grades. 
To all of these schools the public lib- 
rary should become an important ad- 
junct both from the educational and 
the economical point of view. 


A PARODY. 
Picture a Jew giving money away, 
Or an Lrishman treating a PP, 3 
Then picture me getting my longed-for 
B.A.— : 
That’s a picture no artist can paint. 


Picture the moon with a color of 


green, 

Or a Divinity flirting with a sweet six- 
teen, 

Then picture myself, with a hood of 
sateen— | 


That’s a picture no artist can paint. 


But picture me plugging like mad, the 
last day, 


| And in the exam. room, with face of 


dismay, 
Then to hear that I've failed, and go 


home like a Jay: 
That's a picture—I don’t 


paint. 


want to 


R. 
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Four Specials in Kid Gloves! 


75c.—Ladies’ one tar 
Paris points in all pede Deer pete pique sewn, 


1.—Ladtes’ 2 PB genuine French Kidin Steacys’ Spec- 
ial and Marcelle brands; a, B 
Pearls, White, Black. colors— Tans, Browns, Greys, 


$1.25.—Steacy’s Very Special, every fashionable 
color, extra value. 


lor in three styles, wear guaranteed. 





$1.35 _—Alexandre’s every co 


pe ecnnrensiitiee 
The Students’ Laundryman 


HONG LEE 


Like your trade goot. Leave your address and 
John will call for washee. 


LAUNDRY, 338 PRINCESS ST., KINGSTON. 


g22232999999999999999299990, Ss ee 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT . 
Se ee 





Young Man 


eo 


SES 





W: are not laundry monopolists as 
but The day of cheap insurance 


we are sometimes termed, 
a - are fast gaining all the trade of 
fh ingston, simply because our work is 
a the best and our service the finest. 


ee, 


will be past for you in’a few 


years. Why not write for rates 








a 


Try Us Once, That’s All! 


The Imperial 


Kingston’s Finest Laundry 


Cor. Barrie & Princess Sts- 








to-day to one of Canada’s strong- 


est companies. 














THE MANUFACTURERS’ LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Head Office, Toronto 


F.J. McARTHUR, MANAGER. H. J. EOIK, Representative, Kingston, Ont, 
PANTS PRESSED FREE. # 


eqeeececeqeeqece eee eee? 


THE | OCKETT SHOE STORE 
FOR GOOD BOOTS 4! LOW PRICES 
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SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSssssa, 
A N 
FASHIONABLE TAILORING v 
dy. 0S We lead in Fashion and Prices. el W | 
a a _ The Latest Cloths for Overcoats. | Yy 
Full Dress Suits a Specialty. a y 
I. C O LL & CO., | “reibest { 230,Princess yy 


SE 


LPL EE: Z; J: J; EE LOOT 0 a 


L200 a Oe Of io 
SOS SSS VLeLS=z 


Standard Bank 7 Canada| T. H. FERGUSON 


KINGSTON. 
Capital paid up - $1.000,000.00 
Reserve Fund - - 850,000.00 
Total Assets - $13,120,562.67 


Savings Bank Department. 
Allowed. 


Drafts and Cheques cashed, on all parts of the 
world. 
W. D. HART, Manacer. 





Short order work a specialty. Meals at all hours, 


The Delicatessen 


Se a ee overemrven 2 arene ee 
en ee rere es 


Restaura nt 


Lunch and Dining Rooiis 


Opp. Spangenberg’s, Jeweller, 
King Street, 
KINGSTON, ONT. 


21 Meal Tickets for $3.00. Good until used, 
w.d. STINSON, Prop. 


James Reid _ 


Che Ceadins Indertaker a and 
Furniture Manufacturer 
Established 1854 














2 doors from 
Princess St, 





Interest 


(Successor to R. H. Toye) 


Bread and Cake Baker, Groceries, 
Fruit and Confectionery. 


CATERING 
TO AT HOMES & PARTIES | mr. r. HAMBROOK 


318 King St., Kingston. "Phone 300 


GRAND 
OPERA HOUSE 


Thursday, Jan. 22nd 


DANIEL FROHMAN’S GREAT 
COMEDY 


The Two Schools 


COMING: 


‘Bonnie Briar Bush” 















and “The Burgomaster” 





5 Jewelry Store, 158 Princess Street, is head- 
[ W (a eS quarters for Queen’ S pins, crest pins and class 
" a Pins; any year pin made to order; ’04 pits 


now in stock. 


v6 Waterman’ s Idea] Fountain Pens,’’ etc. 
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Symons WY Rue, 
Apchilech, — 


W. Yimbury Symons 43 Foronio Sheed, 
William Gx. Foronto. 


Se 
Our Stereoscopic View Business 


Pays College Expenses. 
DOES IT PAY YOURS? 


ij Hundreds of students have defrayed all College expenses, enjoyed a de- 
ightful outing and secured an invaluable experience in the View Business. 
Resta asssigned in Canada or Great Britain. Branches :—Liverpool, Eng., 
ydney, Australia; New York, St. Louis and Toronto. 
CHOICE TERRITORIES TO EARLY APPLICANTS. 


L. J. Thomas, “es Saturn "Scopes. 
50, 52 & 54 BAY STREET, TORONTO. 
DEPARTMENT OF CROWN LANDS, 
- - QNTARIO. - - 


Magnificent Opportunities for Investment in 


Mining, Lumbering, 
- Farming. 


For Information concerning the Resources of Ontario in 
Farm, Forest or Mine, write. 


HON. E. J.D AV [S COMMISSIONER ON CROWN LANDS, 
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Che Stone Method 


i a system of exercise which requires 
ee8 no apparatus, and only ro to 20 min- 
utes time each day, in your own room, just 
before retiring. Dies not overtax the 
heart. Systematically follow our instruc- 
tions and we promise you a fine, strong, 
well-developed physique, and good health. 
All ages—s5 to 85 years—are alike benefited. 
WOMEN receive as much benefit from The 
Stone Method as men. We are the only 
instructors of prominence who pay special 
attention to instruction of women and chil- 
dren, Mrs. Ellen Walker, who has charge 
of this department, has had an extensive ex- 
perience, and alone opens and answers let- 
tersof a private nature. Address confiden- 
tial letters: ** Mrs. Ellen Walker, care 
The Stone School.”’ 


24-Page Booklet FREF | 
with photos from life ——_ 


yw. have prepared one for men and one 
oo for women, which contain many 
photos from life, showing what others have 
accomplished by The Stone Method, and 
what you may accomplish if you will. We 
are glad to send them FREE. 


Che Stone School of Physical 
| Culture, 
1785 Masonic Cemple, Chicago. 
eas 


Use Taylor’s Lettuce Cream for chapped 
hands. Our New York Chocolates are 
always fresh, They are the best. 


DISPENSING AND HIGH-CLASS DRUG SUNDRIES 
DISCOUNT TO STUDENTS 


Taylor’S The Students’ Drug store 


Successor to BE. O. Mitchel 











> 








124 PRINCESS STREET, 


Ensraving 


ce NOmINION 


Company, 
Photo Engravers 


04 Adelaide St. East. 
(Snowden Chambers) 


ee, 
British American DBotel and 
Hotel Frontenac 
Kingston, Ont. 


Coronto 
F. WaTTs, Mer: 


RATES, $2 To $3 E. MCINTYRE, Man. 


THE STUDENTS’ TAILOR 


See his Goods and get his Prices before 
Purchasing elsewhere. 


T. LAMBERT, Merchant Taitr 







North American Life 


ss [HE unexcelled financial position of the 
=" . North American Life, its large sur- 
plus, its handsome dividends, its liberal poli- 
cies, and its promptness in paying all legiti- 
mate claims, make it a most desirable company 
for both agents and policy holders. Students 
who either require assurance or who are look- 
ing for profitable employment during the hol- 
idays, will do well to write tothe North Am- 
erican Life, Head Office 112-118 King St. 
West, Toronto. Jy. HARPELL, B.A, 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Breck & Halliday 


| Electrical Contractors 








Dealers in Electric Supplies of 
Every Description. 


79 Princess St 


KETCHUM & CO’y 


The Largest Sporting Goods Store in Canada. 


Footballs, Football J ackets, Football Pants, Fo 
Boots, Head Harness, Suspensorios. otball 


Clubs Outfitted, Estimates and prices furnished. 


KETCHUM & CO, 104 «106 BANK STREET 
a ae re OTTAWA. 


Sport ods 
about ready, Send a post card or ing m0 


A. E. HEROD, 


BOOT & SHOEMAKER 
Repairing Promptly Attended To. 


PRINS SS ST. 


Estimates Furnished, 





N.B.—Catalogue of Fall and Winter 


OPPOSITE HOAG'S DAUG BTORE 


PATTERSON & HEWARD 


BRASS ALUMINUM STAMPERS 


MACHINE NAME PLATES. 
40 West Wellington St., Toronto, Canada 


_J. HISCOCK, 


STAMP ENGRAVERS, 








FRUITS, - CONFECTIONERY, - OYSTERS 


Agent for the Niagara District Fruit Growers’ 
Association. 
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SPEEDY, NEW AND ECONOMICAL 
PROCESSES 








384 King St. West, 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
bdo dectecheobe eee eer tk bb bee bet 


Boys! Have You Tried 


MILO. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


G. A. McGOWAN, 


KINGSTON, ONT: 


PRINTING! 


For Queen’s University Students a 
Specialty 


ci 


Jackson rei 
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190 Weilington St. ‘phone 455 
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The Vast Army of 


Dip-no-mores 


Me ” 
it P f Lec a, 


LE Waterman Co 


173 Broadway, NewYork | 12 Golden Lane,Londo- 


RJ. MCDOWALL 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ALL USICAL | Cw 
oe ERCHANDISE terms 


i in i ijanofortes, 

E thine the best in its line. Piano tes, 
Bieane: Cash Registers, the Famous Empire 
Sewing Machine, Type Writers, Band Instruments 


PRINCESS STREET, KINGSTON,ONT. 
CAPE VINCENT, N.Y. 
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Agents Wanted. Correspondence Solicited. 


QUEEN’S TEXT BOOKS 


Students will save money by buying their Text 
Books, Exercise and Note Books, at the Corner 
A complete stock of Text Books in all 


study. Fountain Pens 


Bookstore. : 
years and departments of | 
from 15¢. to $3- College note paper with crest and 


envelopes to match. 
K. NISBET, sBesxstore” 


Corner Princess and Wellington Streets. 


Educational Department Calendar 


January : 

1. NEw YEAR'S Day, 

By-laws for establishing and withdrawal 
ofunion of municipalities for High School 
purposes to take effect. 

. High, Public and Separate Schools open. 

Truant Officers’ reports to Department 
due, 

7. First meeting of rural School Trustees. 

Polling day for trustees in Public and 
Separate Schools. 

12. Appointment of High School Trustees by 
Municipal Councils, 

13. Clerk of Municipality to be notified by 
Separate School Supporters of their 
withdrawal, 

14. Annual Reports of Boards in cities and 
towns, to Department due. 

Names and addresses of Public Schoo! 
Trustees and Teachers to be sent to 
Township Clerk and Inspector. 

15. Trustees’ annual Reports to Inspectors 
due. 

Application for Legislative apportionment 
for inspection of Public Schools in cities 
and towns separated from the county, 
to Department, due. 

Annual Reports of Kindergarten attend- 
ance, to Department, due. 

Annual Report of Separate Schools, to 
Department, due. 

20. Provincial Normal Schools open (First 

Session). 

21. First meeting of Public School Boards in 
cities, towns, and incorporated villiages. 

27. Appointment of High School Trustees by 
County Councils. 

February : 

4. First meeting of High School Boards 
and Boards of Education. 

28. Inspectors’ Annual Reports, to Depart- 
ment, due. 

Annual Reportsfrom High School Boards, 
to Department, due. 

Financial Statement of Teachers’ Asso- 
clations, to Department, due. 

Separate School Supporters to notify 
Municipal Clerk. 

March : 
31. Night Schools close (Session 1902-1903), 


wr 


April: _ 
1. Returns by Clerks of counties, cities, ete, 
of population, to Department, due, 
9. High Schools, second term, and Public 
and Separate Schools close. 
10. Goop FRIDAY. 
13. EASTER MONDAY. 
14. Annual meeting of the Ontario Education 
Association at Toronto. 
15. Reports on Night Schools due, (Session 


1902-1903). 


N.B.—Departmental Examination popes ay ae 
years may be obtained from the rae a lishing 
Company, No. 30 Adelaide Street, I:., £0ronto, 
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GRAND 
IRUNK 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Great International Route between the East 
and West. The Favorite Route to 


Boston, New York, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Quebec, Peterboro, 
Toronto, Niagara Falls, Chicago 


_ And all other points in the United States and 
Canada. Special Rates to Cricket, Lacrosse, Base 
Ball, Hockey, Curling, Football and other organ- 
ized clubs. Reduced Rates to Students for Christ- 


mas and Easter Holidays. 











&" For full information apply to 
J. P. HANLEY, G. ¥. BELL, 





Kingston, Gen. Pass. and 
City Agent. Ticket Agt., Montreal. 
2,000 MAMMOTH 5c. SCRIB- 


BLING BOOKS ON SALE 


2 for 5 cts. 


RUBBER-TIPPED LEAD PEN: 


CILS. 
10c. 


0) GOOD ENVELOPES for 


5 cts. 


ROSEBUD PAPETERIES, worth 


L0¢., for 
5 cts. 


ODD LINE OF 25c. AND 35c. FINE 
STATIONERY, clearing at 


10c. quire- 


OZ. 
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So oe eg enniemare 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


This Company transacts life insurance exclusively. 


Invested Funds, = - - $8 , 200,000.00. 
Annual Income, . - - 1,700,000.00. 
Claims paid during 1901, - : 550,000.00. 


Endowments matured and paid 1901, 100,000.00. 


In ro years the Premium income has sncreased $500,000.00 and the in- 
vested funds have doubled. Deposit with Dominion Government for the se- 


curity of Canadian policy holdres exceeds $2,000,000.00. It is a progressive 
re hese a company paying ninety per cent. of its earnings to policy holders on 
sae with profit plan. Forty years doing business in Canada. Nearly $5.000,- 
900.00 of new business is written annually. 
PRUDENT ~— PROSPEROUS ao PROGRESSIVE 
Head Office ; ~-COMPANY’S BUILDING, MONTREAL. 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal,—Chairman Canadian Board. R. B. Angus, Esq,, Vice-Chairman. 


BH Directors,—E. L. Pease, Esq.. H. Stikeman, Esq., Charles M. Hays, Esq., C. R. Hosmer, Esq. 
- Hal. Brown,—Manager for Canada. Mills & Cunningham,—General Agents, Kingston. 


E. J. REID, Special Agent, Kingston. 


N.B.—This year, 1902, will be the close of the Quinquennium. 


The Rathbun|A Good Record 
Company 














DESERONTO, ONT. . 


dese mnufacturers of Doors, Sash, Blinds and all 
we ae of Wooden Building Materials, Rail- 
= ies, Telegraph Poles, Shingles: Posts. 
cr ers in Coal, Salt, &c. Sole Sales Agents of the 
- adian Portland Cement Company: anufac- 
rers of the best cements. : 





A Gold Miner Says: 
‘¢ Your engine has been running day 

and night for over three years (equal to 
seven years regular work) and during that 
time we have never lost a minute through 
any defect in the engine, and have never 


expended a dollar in repairs. It is still 
running noiselessly and without.vibration. 


4 3 
Robb Engineering Co’y, 
Limited, Amherst, N.S. 


A. CHADWICK, kinasTon AGENT: 


poe 
Railway 


New Short line for Tweed, Napanee, 
Deseronto and all local points. 


Train leaves City Hall Depot at 4 P-™ 
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Dress Suits at Low Prices, 


JOHN TWEDDELL, 


Tailor and Importer, 131 Princess St., Kingston. 








KINGSTON, ONTARIO schools of the kind in Canada. 
Write for information to 32! 


i? j ueen Street, Kingston, Ont.; Con- 
Dominion Business College, Pe ieation Life Building, "Toronto, 


TORONTO, ONTARIO. Canada. ; 
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and Lower School. Separate Junior Resi- 


= ANDREW'S COLLEGE ce Boys prepared for Universities and Business. 
ais and Day School for Boys. TORONTO #f Rev. D. Bruce Macdonald M. A., Principal. 


ST. MARGARET’S COLLEGE 


TORONTO 
A RESIDENTIAL AND DAY-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





——— 
Full Academic Course, 

Full Musical Course. 

Full Art Course, 

Full Elocution Course. 

Full Domestic Science Course, 
Full Course in Physical Culture, 


>> Pr > > 














— o-. 


Special Facilities for the Study of Music. 


atudents prepare for University Examination in Music. 


MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, GEORGE DICKSON, M.A. 
ND MUSICAL 


Lady Principal. Director. 
MI U S C INSTRUMENTS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Flute, Cornet or any other Musical Instrument 














Befo 
re Buying a’Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, Violin, 


EXAMINE THE “ MPERIALS ” 


Every Instrument Guaranteed. 


They are the Best Made. 
r all stringed instruments. 


If yo 
your dealer don’t carry them write us direct. 


WHALEY. ROYCE & CO. 


(LIMITED.) 
(Catalogues on Application.) 


A, W WINNETT, L.D.S., D.DS. 
DENTIST. 
aduate In: Crown and Bridgework, 


WELLINGTON STS, 
Over Johnston's Jewelry Store, 


Try the Imperial Strings fo 


TORONTO, ONT. 





WINNIPEG, MAN. 





G, x. O Wibuot Daly 


Dental Surgeon. 


Post Gr 


| PRINCESS AND 
RINCESS ST., KINGSTON, 
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Established 1844, Telephone 347 


SPANGENBURG, 


347 KING STREET. 


JEWELER AND LVERMITH 


Medals, Class Pins, Etc. made toorder. College 
Crest Pins, College Crest Cuff Links, 
Waterman’s ideal Fountain Pens. 


Diamond Setting 


Watches repaired and adjusted 
& fine Engraving 


by skilled workman, 





he ofe oho ofe of ae ofe abe fe of oe fe ofr oe oho obs fe ofr obs fe obs obs eho ods 0 
ESTABLI «AED 1853. 


6. BOOT. « SON, 


: 
DOCTORS’ 
i BRASS PLATE : 
i SIGNS § 
: 


Also RUBY GLASS SIGNS 


Sree 


21 ADELAIDE STREET WEST 
TORONTO 
eforoohooge ofongeedeofe oho forge eke oho oho ohoode fo skoebonde sho eke choke sbeateoke 





Queen’s Graduates Wanted 


T° purchase Laureating Hoods. For many 
years we have furnished the successful] sty- 
dents because we suit, fit, and sell at low Prices, 
We also make to order, on short notice, Uni. 
versity or Pulpit Gowns (wool or silk) from $2.25 
to $50.00 each, and ship to any address, 





——_—= 


Crumley Bros.,Cor Frise & Bagot Sts, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR STUDENTS’ FUANISHINGg 


Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


DR. EDWARD FISHER, Musical Director. 


Afiiliated with the University of Toronto and Trinity Uni- 


versity. The best Equipment and Facilities and 
strongest Faculty in Canada. 


School of 
Literature and Expression. 
Oratory, Pedagogy, Physical Culture, etc. 


MRS. INEZ NICHOLSON-CUTTER, Principal. 
Calendars and Syllabus Free. 





Sir J. G. Bourinot’s Canadian Manual of Pro — 
cedure at meetings of Municipal Councils, 
Shareholders and Directors of Companies, 
Synods, Conventions, Societies and Public 
Bodies generally, with an introductory re- 
view of the rules and usages of Parliament 
that govern public assemblies in Canada, 
by J.G. Bourinot, C.M G., LL.D, D.C.L. 
D.L., Clerk of the H..of C. Price, cloth 
$3.0; hf-cf. $3.75, or ‘Citizen’s Edition,” 
omitting only the portion that refers to 
Municipal Councils and Church Synods. 
Boards 50c., Cloth $1.00. Just the book for 
literary societies. For sale by booksellers, 
or address 


The Carswell Company, Limited, Toronto 





SMOKE 


Paul’s Special Mixture 


10c. PER PACKAGE. 


_ TINS 25c. per # Ib. 
TINS 50c. per 4 Ib, 
Smoke STUDENT" Cigar 
For Sale only at 


W. J PAU L, 70° Princess Gicest 
KINGSTON, ONT- 


Hotel Randolph “°s7°". or 


Steam Heated throughout and Perfectly Lighted. 
Rates according to Location. Modern Sample Rooms. 
In the Centre of Business, 4 Ne 


prea epee ee eT 
R. E. SPARKS, D.D.S.. L.D.S,, M.D. 


DENTIST 


Special attention paid to’ 23014 Princess Street 
Oral Deformities "Kingston, Ont 


ee inrememeinineeoeni emma terremnremmmeatimmmnsaeeerrremmnnianemmnimmniaaniesapeeeen 


Francis H. Chrysler, K.C, C. J. R, Bethune Frank B. Procte! 
CHRYSLER & BETHUNE, 


BARRISTERS & SOLICITORS, 


Parliamentary, Supreme Court and Departmental Agents 
Cable Address, "CHRYSLER” 


119, 120 cenTRAL cHamBers, OTTAWA, ONT: 


JOHN MUDIE, B.A. 
BARRISTER SOLICITOR, ETC. 
Telephone 453 Office : 89 Clarence St., Kingston, 





~ 
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KINGSTON, ONT. 


A RESIDENTIAL and DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS §: 





SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS 


ALL WEAR 


SUTHERLAND’S SHOES 


BO Years : A 
Cars in Kingston. YOU TRY THEM. 


GANONG’S 


G. B. Chocolates 


THE FINEST MADE. 


CREAMS, BON-BONS, ETC., PUT UP 
TO SUIT AT 


A. J. REES, ““ciineess.™ 
W. J . BAKER 9 tec treel: 
TOBACCONIST 


CARRIES A FULL LINE OF 


Imported and Domestic Cigars, 10- 


baccos, Pipes, Cigarettes, &C- 
OPPOSITE WINDSOR HOTEL. 





Boys Prepared for the Universities 


“HILLGROFT ? ACADEMY § oie cote are rs 


individual Attention. 
Send for Calendar to 


REV. T. J, GLOVER, B.A., Principal. 


0. G. JOHNSTON, FLORIST, 
KINGSTON, ONT 


NT. 
Grower and Exporter of New and Rare Plants. 
SPECIALTIES : ions and Ohrys- 


Choice Roses, Carnat 
anthemums, Ween = a ete, ore. Designs 
and Flora! eiead 0 je Paton St. phone 936, 


i 
Conservatory, Head ot Jon 
City Branch, 336 King St. East. phone 239. 


A. MciILQUHAM’S 


LIVERY AND SALE STABLE. 

Best drivers in the city.. First-class turnouts for 
Weddings and Funerals. Special attention given to — 
Pic-nic and Pleasure Parties. 
Phone 316. Office-—-290 Princess St., Kingston. 


T. C. WILSON, LIVERY 
CLARENCE STREET. 


es and all kinds of rigs ready on 
pores ere Ca Tee abs to all trains and Boats. 


Baggage transferred to any place. Night man al- 
ways on hand. 
TELEPHONE 291. 


HATS 
FURS 


Wellington 


Clark Wright & Son, Street, 
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Mt | RUGLOW & CO. 


UNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS 


; BOOK MPORTERS and Publishers of Text Books used in 
STORE Queen’s University. Extra Mural Students can rely 


on having their orders carefully and promptly mailed 
we NB NB sity Text Books, 2% uw we ot ws a 
Ae R. UGLOW &z CO., $43 Princess St., Kingston, Ont. 










Correspondence solicited in all matters relating to Univer- 


Dress Suits 
& Tuxedos 


So zealously sought after 











by followers of Fashion's 


newest demands, need not 





worry—give us your order 


Civinsston Bros. |Cailors | ni ‘Brock sireet 


HENDERSON 


Invites every Queen’s Student to 
call and Inspect his work. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO—— NO. 90 PRINCESS STREET 


HATS omteF URS 

















CONSULTING LIBRARY, NEW ARTS BUILDING. 


ss i 
os, 


> 


N open meeting of the Uni- 
versity Council was held in 
Convocation Hall on the 
Dth inst. for the purpose of 
extending a formal grect- 
ing to the new Principal 

Rh and transacting business ip 

Goa a with the installation next 

dose - a this was Principal Gor- 

Soares — meeting with the Council 

aoe = Chancellor Fleming took oc- 

ve oe iain those present on mat- 
ae mae ing the interests of Queen’s, 
he Ua: present, and, in the name of 

oe versity authorities, to welcome 
ae as the new head of 

‘oats a . rincspal Gordon, replying 

eee rancellor’s address, expressed 

ee vs as to the true functions of 2 
lversity, 

ee pleased to be able to present 

ve eee of Chancellor Fleming 
{ Principal Gordon. 

CHANCELLOR FLEMING. 

Members of the University © ouncu : 


es . © ..'> ° . 
This is the first occasion since the 


appointment of the Rev. Dr. Gordon as 
Principal, that he has met the Univer- 
sity Council. It seems to me, therefore, 
Most fitting that we should review the 
progress we have made in recent years 


and consider our present position. 


QUEEN’S 
UNIVERSITY 
JOURNAL 


FEBRUARY 20, 1903. 
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MEETING OF UNIVERSITY COUNCIL. 


“In the year 1879 I had the great 
satisfaction of taking my place at the 
Board of Trustees with Dr. Gordon. 
During the greater part of the inter- 
yening 24 years he has been removed 
to parts of Canada at a distance from 
Kingston, while it has been my own 
greater happiness to have been more 
closely identified with the University 
than when we were associated as trus- 
tees, In these 24 years the students 
in attendance have increased in num- 
ber nearly five fold. 

“Tt is a matter of great gratification 
to the University Council to welcome 
here once more our old friend and for-- 
mer trustee. It is especially gratify- 
ing to receive Dr. Gordon as the exe- 
cutive head of the University. In 
1879 Queén’s had turned over the first 
page in her history. That page had 
been marked by many discouragements 
and vicissitudes, but the new page then 
opening has been characterized by 
marked progress and brilliancy. Be- 
fore 1879 we had really no college 
buildings except the one that has since 
been enlarged for the use of the Medi- 
cal faculty. In May of that year we 
had the distinguished privilege of hav- 
ing the foundation stones of our first 
Arts buildings laid by the representa- 
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tive in Canada of our late most grac- 
ious Queen, and by Her Majesty’s il- 
lustrious daughter, the Princess Lou- 
ise. On that occasion, too, we had the 
assurance of the genuine friendship 
and co-operation of the people of 
Kingston, as the then new Arts build- 
ing, still an imposing structure, was 
erected by the liberality of the resi- 
dents of the city. It is a noteworthy 
fact that the affection of the citizens of 
Kingston has never faltered, but has 
increased with every passing year. It 
is indeed a proud distinction which 
Queen’s can justly claim that she rests 
on the support and affection of friends 
aud benefactors, not only in Kingston 
but throughout the Dominion. 

“In the first Arts building opened 
in October, 1880, a reasonable devel- 
opment of the University was contem- 
plated, but, no one at that date antici- 
pated that in less than twenty years it 
would be absolutely inadequate for the 
extraordinary increase in students. 
When that building was ready for oc- 
cupation the total number of students 
in every faculty was 170 all told. To- 
day they number no less than 840. 
showing a remarkable numerical in- 
crease. 

“The expansion has been an all 
round expansion, which unmistakably 
indicates the health, vigor and vitality 
of this seat of learning. The Univer- 
sity has not fatled to grow in any dir- 
ection. The large group of buildings 
which we see around us gives the best 
external expression of this growth, 
and, in some respects, its actual meas- 
ure. 

“The increase in its Faculties, its 
Professoriate, and its students, is the 
internal growth which necessitated the 
outward increase of accommodation, 


“For twenty years preceding 1879 
the University had barely held its 
own. Since that year it has advanced 
by leaps and bounds. In 1880 the first 


“fruits of Principal Grant’s heroic lab- 


ours appeared in the then new Arts 
building. 

“In 1884 the testing time came. 
Then arose the agitation for federa- 
tion with Toronto University. Had 
she not then felt the new life strong 
within her, the results might have been 
otherwise. It was a critical question 
tor Queen's, and felt to be so. But 
the decision was soon taken, so charac- 
teristically expressed by Principal 
Grant in the saying that “Queen’s 
roots were in the ground, not in the 
air,’ and that she would stay where 
she had first taken root. 

“The question was submitted to the 
graduates and friends, and with al- 
most absolute unanimity they said 
with the Principal “that to move her 
would be to sever Queen’s from tra- 
ditions, associations and affections. 
the very source of her erowth and 
life.” 

“It was felt then as it is felt now. 
that there is a pressing need for stch 
a university in Eastern Ontario, and 
that the removal of Queen’s would be 
a deep injury to the cause of higher 
education in the Province. The wis- 
dom of this decision has been fully 
vindicated. 

“No one would now contend that 
Ontario would be better off had 
Queen’s been absorbed by Toronto 
twenty years ago. Having elected to 
Stay at Kingston, she must needs pro- 
gress, and the next development of 
CJueen’s was on the Science side. 

“Public spirited men from all parts 
of Eastern Ontario urged the Govert- 
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_ Ment to establish a Science School at 

Kingston in connection with Queen's. 
and Sir Oliver Mowat, then Premier, 
after careful consideration, determu- 
ed to yield to the request, provided a 
Corporation was organized for the pur- 
Pose, and a sufficient amount of mon- 
jas to guarantee the success of 
a enterprise. The result of these ef- 
a is witnessed to-day in the School 

Mines, Agriculture and [orestry. 

Mee 1892 the University Council 
ome = toa successful issue negotia- 
he ee the Royal College 
oe ; Radia and Surgeons. That. 
On decane the Medical faculty of 
ne : S, wath 105 students. The pre- 
es wmber is 203. That is to say the 
d nts in attendance have nearly 

Oubled, 
ee Prof. Dupuis brought be- 
oo a University Council and the 
Shin : Trustees a scheme for the es- 

> nent of a Faculty of Science. 

The scheme was favorably viewed 
eel i oe who reported 
chou ae acd 2 when Queen S 
ee | such a Faculty to give 
Braces 2 an as far as possible, a. 
bees eC ucation also, in the various 

ie alae ae Science. It had 
iene ae on his attention by stu- 
hae enefactors at different times 
a ita parts of the country. He 
eae es there was an increasing de- 
ae Or such education, and bequests 
Jor the late Mr. Roberts and Mr. 
sees rendered it possible to begin 

a Faculty, so important m our age 
7 In every new country. 

The Senate prepared a syllabus 
ane the council passed a resolution un- 
animously adopting the scheme. Im- 
Mediate action was thereupon taken 
and the result has more than justified 


the wisdom of the scheme and the con- 
fidence reposed in Professor Dupuis. 

“Such in a few brief words is the 
story of the progress of the University, 
and whilst the body corporate has been 
erowlng and expanding, the spirit has 
not slumbered. The men who found- 
ed Queen's were endowed with 
breadth of mind. They were repre- 
sentative sons of Scotland, loyal to the 
State, loyal to education, and loyal to 
their Church, too, but free from all 
spirit of intolerance. In founding a 
university they must not divorce edu- 
cation from religion—it would have 
been contrary to their traditions to do 
so, but neither did they desire a de- 
nominational institution. The Royal 
Charter truly expresses their purpose 
in these words: “the establishment of 
a college in connection with the Church 
of Scotland for the education of youth 
in the principles of Christian religion 
and for their instruction in the various 
branches of science and literature.” 
That there is nothing of a sectarian 
or denominational character designed 
is made manifest in the further words, 
coming.as from the lips of Her Majes- 
ty the Queen: “We do further will, 
ordain and appoint that no religious 
test or qualification shall be required 
of, or appointed for, any persons ad- 
mitted or matriculated as scholars 
within our said college.” 

“The founders, and the men who 
have shaped the history of Queen's 
had in their mind an ideal university ; 
they had before them as models the 
great Scottish Universities which are 
national, not denominational. This 
spirit always prevailed. In 1874 the de- 
sire had grown for broadening the con- 
stitution of the University. At that 
date the University Council was cre- 
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ated by the wisdom and sagacity of 
Principal Snodgrass and Professor 
McKerras, in consultation with the 
Board of Trustees. In this Council, 
eraduates of all creeds and denomina- 
tions have regularly met and deliber- 
ated respecting cvery matter affecting 
the welfare of the University, and +t 
may with truth be said that all the 
most important advances of the last 
25 years have been either originated 
or promoted by the Council. Thus it 
is obvious that the broad spirit inher- 
ited from the founders has permeated 
the whole body and may be taken to 
explain the marvellous vitality and 
erowth of this seat of learning. This 
liberal spirit was again mantfested in 
1889 when the Parliament of Canada 
was asked to broaden our constitution 
with the view of increasing the effic- 
lency, and extending the usefulness, of 
the’University. An act was then pass- 
ed enabling the University Council to 
elect from amongst their numbers five 
members to sit in the Board of Trus- 
tees, irrespective of creed. These 
members represent the whole body of 
graduates. 

“The University has reached a posi- 
tion where the interests committed to 
her extend far beyond the bounds of 
the Presbyterian Church. This was 
recognized from the first as implicitly 
inherent in her constitution when her 
charter stated that her education must 
be open to all, irrespective of creed, 
It was inevitable that the University 
was designed to be free and open, and 
that the students were to be under the 
best influence of enunent professors. 
This condition of things the Church 
recognized in 1875, when at the union 
of the different branches of the Pres- 
byterian Church the position was taken 


that Queen’s was an institution ex- 
tending beyond the sphere of the 
Church. 

“This condition has become more 
and more manifest, and has been fully 
recognized by the Church and the 
country. 

“It is this continued growth and ex- 
pansion which make it imperatively 
necessary that the frame of the consti- 
tution should be properly adjusted to 
the actual facts. 

“This does not suggest or imply that 
there shall be any break in the friendly 
relations which exist between the Un- 
iversity and its mother Church. That 
is a relation which cannot be broken. 
The historical and traditional connec- 
tion must always remain—and contin- 
ue to influence most deeply the destin- 
ies Of Queen’s. 

“In the broadening process that has 
gone on, there has not been any sever- 
ing of old ties or affiliations. The en- 
largement of the constituency has 
meant the gaining of new friends, not 
the dropping of old ones. Each step 
taken has had the approval of the 
Alumni and benefactors, including the 
mother Church, the greatest benefac- 
tor of all, 

“When it was proposed to make the 
change in the constitution which had 
separated the University from its his- 
toric connection with the Presbyterian 
Church, the first step taken was to con- 
sult the Church itself, and the answer 
given by the Clfurch is recorded in the 
minutes of the General Assembly held 
at llalifax in the year 1900. It ex 
presses approval of any well considet 
ed change in the constitution of the 
University which would. still further . 
increase its public usefulness by mak- 
ing the body of Trustees most com 
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pletely representative of the undenom- 
ational character of the work to be 
undertaken. 
C NA meeting was then called of the 
Orporators, Trustees, Senate, Coun- 
cil, Graduates, Alumm and benefac- 
ees of the University, which was held 
ees in November, 1900. At 
a the matter was fully dis- 
idtpse ee finally, after prolonged 
' Mi 10n, extending over two days. 
bee a resolved to pro- 
el oe He contemplated constitu- 
More ex janges 1 order to_ effect the 
coe smplete nationalization of the 
ee The minute embodying 
oe 7 that convention sects forth 
netics. Se of the University has 
aid en sed by the cordial support 
shadec eee ot men of all 
spate ene Tee ieus opinion, by a con- 
dents eae in the number of stu- 
Presbyter eraduates who were not 
coming ii by the University be- 
cco oe Ree of the educa- 
ae 
medeae aes — % that in the judg- 
Board of the ( arapeaner the Coyne 
denominational esd ; laa Pom 
sct degree ee ee : — ; a 
Presentative : - ia cata y = 
friends ae m4 : c graduates an 
ne University. 
a a Assembly committee 
| . Trustees in Knox College. 
a Dec. 6th, 1900, and after 
| sideration approved of the pro- 
posed changes. In June 1901, the 
€neral Assembly at Ottawa confirm- 
ed this report and appointed a new 
Committee to assist the University in 
Working out the proposed changes. 
This committee met in this building on 
the 29th and 30th of April last, and 
Made further progress in perfecting 


the details of the scheme which had 
been outlined by Principal Grant, to 
give effect to unanimous wishes of the 
University constituency. At this 
stage matters still stand. The report 
of that committee may be found in the 
minutes of the General Assembly ot 
1902. 

“What is taking place in Queen’s is 
the historical repetition of that which 
1 going on in Hu- 
iurope 


for centuries has beet 
rope. The Universities of 
with scarcely an exception began their 
life under the motherhood of the 
Church, and in process of time out- 
grew their early constitution. We 
have seen the process taking place in 
our own day, in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, when they were, for the first 
time, freed from religious tests. Again, 
we find in Seotland three great wniver- 
sities which were founded three or 
four centuries ago by the Roman Pon- 
tiff. These seats of learning adjust- 
ed themselves to new conditions which 
time had wrought. So Queen's, as 4 
living organism, the gift of the Pres- 
byterian Church to the Canadian peo- 
ple, carries with it the power of read- 
J ustment and adaptation to ever- 
changing conditions in national life. 
“In receiving our new Principal, | 
extend to him, on behalf of the Uni- 
versity Council, the most cordial greet- 
ings. On his return, after many years. 
he will find the whole atmosphere of 
Queen's undiminished in hope and en- 
thusiasm. He will find an increased 
determination, if it be possible, to open 
wide the doors to all creeds and class- 
es. He will see that no university in 
the land can be more truly national in 
her spirit, in her work, and in her aims. 
Our legal constitution in process of de- 
velopment will be moulded to meet new 
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conditions, but whatever form it may 
assume, | feel satisfied that the public 
will never forget the debt of gratitude 
which they owe to the founders, and 


still more to the church by which it has | 


for long years been fostered, and by 
which it is dedicated in its matured 
condition to the high purpose of edu- 
cating the youth of Canada. 

“Accept my hand, Principal Gor- 
don, in token of the great satisfaction 
this Council has in having you with 
us.” 

PRINCIPAL GORDON. 
Mr. Chancellor and Members of the 

University Counc: 

“IT am grateful for this opportunity 
of addressing you and of coming into 
closer touch with you in regard to mat- 
ters affecting the work and welfare 
of the University. I came at your 
call and, had it not been for my con- 
fidence in your sympathy and support, 
I could not thus have answered your 
request, for I came to take up work 
laid down by him who gave unstinted- 
ly his splendid powers to make 
Queen’s what it is to-day. I need not 
try to picture him to-you, for you all 
knew him and you can never forget 
him; brilliant, versatile, fearless, in- 
defatigable, strong and ready to help, 
spending himself without measure for 
the cause or the person he befriended. 

“()ne who never turned his back but 

marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were 

worsted, wrong would triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to 

fight better, 

Sleep to wake.” 

My supreme encouragement in accept- 
ing the office vacated by my life-long 
friend is found in God's promise to 


sity. 


Joshua, when calling him to succeed 
the great lost leader, “As I was with 
Moses, so will I be with thee.” 

“Since my first acquaintance with 
this University, it has lengthened its 
cords and strengthened its stakes be-. 
yond all our early expectations. Its 
life has become more complex, its 
agencies and influences more varied 
and extensive. It has greatly devel- 
oped its power to impart that genera! 
culture for which a university should 
always stand; and it has largely in- 
creased its facilities for providing the 
special and technical instruction de- 
manded ofan efficient modern univer- 
Along both of these lines 
Queen's has cherished lofty ideals and 
has tried to be true to them. 

“What do we expect of a univer- 
sity? On the one hand the univer- 
sity takes young men and professes tO 
direct them along such lines of study 
as shall call forth and strengthen theif 
faculties, quicken their capacity for 
service, acquaint them with the ripest 
thoughts of the best thinkers, enrich 
them with lofty ideals, broaden theif 
views and their sympathies, and en- 
able them to act in the interests of life 
in more correct relations. A man’s 
life consists not in the abundance of 
that which he has, but rather in the 
abundance of that which he is, and in 
all education the development of the 
man himself is the essential matter. 
Wisdom is to be valued, not merely 
aS a means to an end,but for its ow? 
sake, apart from any wealth or fame 
or worldly comfort that it may enable 
aman to win. He is a rich man who - 
can truthfully say: “My mind to me 4 
kingdom is.” Looking upon the young 
man who spends the strength and ef- 
fort of years in acquiring scholarsh'P 
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that may have no immediate money 
value, some are inclined to ask, ‘“To 
What purpose this waste ?” But tne 
Outlay is not waste if it enables him, 
with cultured taste and with a broad, 
liberal intelligence, to hold converse 
with the great minds of ancient and 
modern times; not waste if it has so 
built up his being that he can take a 
Wider outlook upon the world, can see 
ee the meaning of life, can real- 
€ his kinship with the loftier spirits 
of his race. 
ee is one function, one purpose, 
the « . of the university. Yet not 
nt - y one, for a man’s life consists 
Ghia. in the abundance of that 
ou € 1s, but also in the abundance 
ee eae ae he can do; and so the 
rsity, more especially im our 


mo 13 ; 
modern eonception of it, seeks to qual- 


Hg “7 of its students directly tor 
el life-work by the _ technical 
ecg In which, along various lines, 
The pyre is provided for them. 
ied orts in this direction were for- 
the : restricted to what were called 
ae earned professions—law, medi- 
schol a divinity, But learning. 
tainmer ip, intellectual effort and at- 
figs ul not confined to these call- 
othe: 6 ae are required in many 
versit elds of activity, and the uni- 
ie tries to meet this demand. 
saeee the many lines of applied 
ee ce, technical schools are being 
a hee The engineer is as thor- 
, i ly trained as the physician. And 
a is no special limit to be set for 
: schools, no select circle of intel- 

ctual or professional activity to 
oa the privilege of special training 
should be restricted. Chemistry 18 45 
important in agriculture and in mane 
ufacturing as in medicine. A scien- 
tific training may be as helpful in for- 


estry as in engineering. Science 1s 
democratic, not exclusive, and the vast 
increase of scientific studies conducted 
in these later years in well-equipped 
universities has widened the bounds of 
university life, and has increased its 
value to the nation. 

“The university itself has profited 
by this extension of effort, this reach- 
ing forth to meet the wants of those 
who along different lines of work re- 
quire a scientific training, because the 
technical school, by constantly direct- 
ing its aim along practical lines, has 
‘1 some degree compelled the Univer- 
sity to measure its work by new tests. 
to apply new standards of value to 
lines of study. At the same time, the 
technical school gains greatly by havy- 
ing its students brought in contact 
with the general culture of the Univer- 
sity, for they thus learn that utility is 
not the only test of value, that the so- 
calted practical studies may tend to 
narrow the man who ignores the 
claims of history and philosophy, 0°! 
literature and art, and that, indeed, all 
studies are practical which enrich the 
life of the community. | 

“There is, no doubt, the tendency on 
the part of the student to rush quickly 
‘nto the technical school, ignoring that 
wider University course, which aims 
at general culture rather than at spe- 
cial instruction. In many cases, this 
may be due to the pressure of circum- 
stances, to the need of quickly reach- 
ing a position of self-support, but a 
general University training is of ser- 
ious importance for all who can secure 
it or who can take advantage of it. 
Ask the foremost men in any profes- 
sion—law, medicine, engineering— 
and they will tell you that the chief 
need is for the man of large views, 
well-trained judgment, capacity to in- 
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itiate new movement, with that wider 
outlook that comes from general cul- 
ture rather than from any special train- 
ing. In every department there is the 
need of educated leadership. No doubt 
men must specialize if they would suc- 
ceed, but the danger in all technical 
education is that we specialize too 
soon, and so become narrow and weak. 
It is one thing to bring a broad grasp 
and wide vision to a focus on some 
special subject of enquiry, but quite a 
different and altogether poorer thing 
simply to hold and see that special ob- 
ject without the capacity to take a 
wider grasp, or the knowledge that 
there are any other possible points of 
view. Even in training men for spe- 
cial work, the University seeks to make 
them all the better specialists by mak- 
ing them something more than special- 
ists. It aims at providing a group of 
influences that shall act upon the stu- 
dent in such a way as to call forth and 
strengthen his faculties, uplift his 
ideals, broaden his horizon, enlarge 
his range of vision, bring him in touch 
with the best of human achievement. 
Doubtless a young man may have this 
done for him without entering a uni- 
versity. Intimate intercourse with 
some great men, some strong outstand- 
ing personality may do it. Garfield is 
reported to have said that Mark Hop- 
kins at one end of a log and he himself 
at the other was all the college he re- 
quired. ‘Those of us who had the 
privilege in our university course at 
Glasgow of enjoying the friendship of 
Dr. Norman Macleod frequently felt 
that he was more to us than the whole 
college faculty. At the same time. 
there are few great men, and they are 
within the reach of only a very smal] 
number of students. But the univer- 
sity comes in to be, in its united in- 


fluence, like some outstanding person- 
ality affecting the life of those whom 
it reaches, opening their vision, quick- 
ening their efforts, building them up 
in mental and moral vigour, touching 
their life to finer issues. 

“Now, in trying to prescribe the 
course of studies to be pursued by 
those who seek its guidance, the uni- 
versity is constantly exposed to criti- 
cism. Some would reject all classic- 
al training as antiquated, contending 
that sufficient allowance had not been 
made for modern scientific studies, and 
that, even with the great variety of 
options now open to the student, the 
curriculum is still encumbered with 
some unprofitable subjects. But let 
us not too hurriedly cast aside the 
course of training that for centuries 
prevailed when the ancient classics, 
philosophy and mathematics were con- 
sidered the essentials of a liberal edu- 
cation. It may certainly be claimed 
for each of these departments of study 
that it tends to develop the student, t© 
train his judgment, to-enlarge his in- 
tellectual capacity, 

“The study of the classics may not 
be of great importance as a mere 
source of information, since most of 
the great works of Greek and Roman 
genius that are known to us are ac- 
cessible in the form of translations, 
and the knowledge of these languages 
is less necessary to-day than formerly, 
as books are now so rarely written in 
them. The growth of modern litera- 
ture has changed the relative valtte ° 
the classics, but still it is well worth 
our while to know something of thos¢ 
remnants of ancient literature that 
have survived through so many ce” 
turies. Our modern thought and life 
have been greatly affected by them 
The study of them tends to make 5 
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"espectful towards the past.. It is es- 
sential, too, if we would perfectly 
know our own language, and even the 
best translation fails to express the 
full meaning of Greek and ikoman 
Writers, just as the plaster cast, how- 
ever helpful, fails to fill the place of 
the Original marble statue. Indeed. 
the study of the classics has, for pur- 
oo mental training, .a peculiar 
ae No two languages absolutely 
oe in vocabulary or in con- 
- eee It is, therefore, impossible 
sae ae expressions and idioms of 
ca ith perfect accuracy in terms of 
area We may reach a close ap- 
aoe but never a complete 
oe on Yet this very fact, with the 
sible ae effort to get the best pos- 
ey ee may make this depart- 
as study a helpful training for 
Sa with many of life's practical 
aa ne where we must often accept 
unaBIE: upon a fair approximation, 
cory to get a complete solution. 
= ieee value of philosophical studies. 
woula igi oe metaphysics, none 
he ae press to call in question. 
vesieatiea ai aa mind itself, the in- 
oa ue eens ae 
very ee t, the examination of the 
things ulties by which we do examine 
see and become acquainted with 
this hee the outer world and God. 
anes: the many problems and ob- 
oan questionings which it implies, 
io epartment of study so manifestly 
Portant as to need no advocacy. 


Whatever be the information we may | 


Sather from it, or the conclusions to 
Which we may be led, we may admit 
With Sir William Hamilton that it is 
fitted to show us at once our weakness 
and our worth, and be the discipline 
alike of humility and of hope. 


“As to the value of mathematical 
studies, this may be even more quick- 
ly recognized, and more generally acl- 
mitted, for these not only furnish tools 
for work in fields of science, but they 
possess a special value in mental dis- 
cipline: they train the student to ac- 
curacy of thought, leading him to seek 
for clear conceptions, to make sure of 
what he does know, and not to rest 
content with shadowy or uncertain 


fancies. So, too, the value of lustory 


and of Tnglish literature in a liberal 


education will pass unquestioned. 
“But, however much may be said 
for this old familiar circle of subjects, 
we cannot regard it to-day as the ne- 
cessary course for a liberal education. 
Other subjects have forced their way 
to recognition, possessing high value 


not merely for the direct results they 


yield, but also for the mental and mor- 
al discipline they furnish. This merit 
is claimed not only for such studies as 
political economy, but for the whole 
round of the physical sciences. In the 
study, for instance, of chemistry, biol- 
ogy, mineralogy, and kindred subjects. 
you are not only reaching results that | 
may have a direct bearing pon mater- 
ial progress and upon the increase of 
wealth and of general comfort, but 
you are engaging in work of a high 
educative value. To pursue those 
studies successfully demands and de- 
velops accurate observation, patient in- 
careful induction, with 
th, freedom from pre- 
h in the ultimate issue 
All scientific study 
of nature is, to use Kepler’s devout ex- 
pression, “thinking God’s thoughts at- 
ter Him,” and faith in the uniformity 
of law, which is the presupposition of 
scientific inquirys is really incipient 


vestigation, 
loyalty to tru 
judice, and fait 
of honest inquiry. 
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faith in a moral order of the universe. 

“Our modern modes of thought and 
life tend more and more to emphasize 
the sciences, and thus the boundaries 
of university education have of neces- 
sity been widened, until we are per- 
plexed by the number and variety of 
subjects. Amid such variety  selec- 
tion must be made, for, however eager 
a student might be to annex all pos- 
sible realms of knowledge, the func- 
tion and purpose of university train- 
ing is not to store him with every kind 
of information, but to direct him in 
such studies as shall most surely tend 
to develop the man himself. Here, 
of course, a large freedom must be al- 
lowed to the student, and a fair list of 
options is offered him, but to some ex- 
tent the university must choose for him 
before he shall choose for himself, and 
in choosing, in arranging the courses 
of studies, the university must have re- 
gard to general culture before passing 
to lines of special training. 

“Alike in the matter of general cul- 
ture and in that of technical training, 
the university can never reach the lim- 
it beyond which no change or expan- 
sion will be called for. Here as else- 
where there is for us no finality, no 
point where we may say, “Let us rest 
and be thankful.” 

“New occasions teach new duties; 

time makes ancient good uncouth: 

“They myst upward still and on- 

ward, who would keep abreast of 

truth.” 
I need not emphasize what is known to 
every member of the Council, that this 
has always been the policy of Queen’s, 
The effort has been to give to the stu- 
dent the wider outlook, the larger sym- 
pathy, the loftier ideals of general cul- 
ture, before he turns to the technical] 
training of his own particular calling, 


for the man is greater than the profes- 
sional, Tyven if he be unable to take 
the full Arts course, his special studies 
may be so arranged that they shall not 
be merely technical—what a member 
of our staff calls “virulently scientific” 
—but they shall combine, in some de- 
gree, broad, general culture with tech- 
nical education. 

“Now, along both these lines a liv- 
ing university must be ready from time 
to time to make room for change and 
growth. Our idea of the subjects 
most essential for general culture, of 
the studies best suited to develop 4 
young man’s mental and moral facul- 
ties before he specializes in any direc- 
tion, must be kept open for revision 
and enlargement. We cannot afford 
to bind ourselves to any stereotyped 
course. However great the wisdom 
of the past, however excellent and well 
chosen the lines laid down by the fath- 
ers for our guidance, yet ‘the thoughts 
of men are widened by the process of 
the suns.” We come to recognize the 
value for general culture of new de- 
partments that have been opened up- 
as has already been the case with. the 
physical sciences. Or, it may be, we 
come to lay fresh emphasis on studies 
once familiar that have been dropped 
out of sight. It seems very strange: 
for instance, that in a Christian land, 
where almost the entire population 
profess the Christian faith, and where 
with scareely a dissentient voice, the 
leaders in every line of social, comme!” 
cial and political progress regard the 
Christian Scriptures as the guide 1 
their life and the best of all literature 
so very little is done to give a univer 
sity student any light or help towards 
the knowledge of our English Bible. 
I do not now refer to the study ° 
Theology, which is, indeed, the crow” 
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mg study, the science of sciences, tO 
Which philosophy in its  loftiest 
achievements is but the introduction, 
and which, let us hope, shall in the fu- 
ture as in the past, find fitting recog 
ition in Queen’s. 1 refer simply to 
the study of the Bible as a department 
of general culture, with which every 
well educated man should be familiar. 
This marvellous book, which com- 
ae priceless and peerless litera- 
a - As relegated to theological halls 
a it had been intended only for di- 
y uaa Ww e profess to take 
Herons from this source, and yet, 
a: of making our youth familiar 
aa it in the university, we feed them 
a very different morals and far 
ol ideals of ancient Greece and 
rea much of which they must un- 
eat in later life. We desire our stu- 
ite S to know their own language in 
eh Gre! and to be familiar with the 
con eee that have been express- 
them mi and yet we fail to introduce 
filed” i“ ie well of English unde- 
Of Pre eae glowing thoughts 
whick : et, *salmist and Apostle, to 
ao 10 oe makes af- 
study - direct | them in their 
ee: eat trying to make the 
Sica a for them its lessons and to 
eee the men most worthy of imi- 
a and yet we are silent about the 
ae ot that onward movement pre- 

in our Holy Scriptures which 
8ives us the true philosophy of his- 
tory, and silent about those lofty souls 


who are the inspiring leaders of the 


Christian world. There are many Tea 
sons why the English Bible should 
find some place in the curriculum ‘ol 
- Christian university. I know Ne 
valid reason why it should not; and it 
may be that here, in Queen's, We have 
the freedom and the facility for Ten- 


‘consciously sup 


dering specially helpful service to our 
students in this important field of cul- 
ture. 

“As with general culture, so with 
technical training; the university 
should stand ready to extend its help 
in all possible ways, careful, of course, 
to set the first things first, to take the 
claimants for its support in the order 
of their public importance Se far as the 
means at its disposal may permit. For 
the university stands for service, ser- 
vice of the highest kind, service to the 
largest possible number and along the 
greatest possible variety of lines. 
True, it must be always only a small 
minority of citizens that will avail 
themselves of the university training 
but it is well for the university and 
well for the State to have this minority 
represent and influence a large number 
of callings. There is a certain type 
that some regard as the perfect pro- 
duct of university life and training, 
the man who ts well informed but ex- 
clusive, critical, reserved, oracular, 4 
erior person. But, in- 
stead of aiming at producing this kind 
of scholar, is it not rather the true aim 
of the university to stretch out its hand 
to the representatives of many classes, 
to help them climb the heights from 
whence they can get clearer, truer 
views of life and its manifold inter- 
ests, to lead them along lines where 
they shall find their own life unfold- 
ing into greater fullness and perfec- 
tion, to fit them for larger and ever- 
increasing service to their fellows? 
The production of a narrow and ex- 
clusive circle of scholars is not the 
main achievement of the university ; 
+ is the wider extension of 
broadening of intellect- 
the enrichment of the 
oint at which, by 


rather 
learning, the 
ual privilege, 
nation at every P 
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means of its great variety of students, 
it can reach the life of the people. 
The university recoynizes that true 
wisdom does not sit solitary, that she 
is not exclusive, cut off in fancied su- 
periority from fellowmen, but that she 
“rejoices in the habitable parts of the 
earth and her delights are with the 
sons of men.” Hence the aims and 
the ideals of a university must be na- 
tional. Sometimes it may be denom- 
inational in name and yet national in 
outlook and effort. Or it may be na- 
tional in name and yet narrow and 
sectarian in spirit and in work. But 
it fails to fulfil or even to recognize 
its true purpose unless it broadens its 


range to include a national horizon 


and takes up its burden of service to 
the country at large. 

“I think we may claim that his has 
always been the ideal of Queen’s. 
and in trying to realize this ideal, 
Queen’s has put forth her efforts to 
serve the country in a growing var- 
iety of ways frequently taking the ini- 
tiative in higher educational move- 
ments. Although lack of resources 
‘hhas prevented her from extending 
technical education as widely or as 
rapidly as might be wished, yet her 
students have been able to take advan- 
tage of facilities otherwise provided 
for this purpose. Thus the School of 
Applied Science—of Mining and En- 
gineering—which through private 
beneficence, backed up by Govern- 
ment assistance, has been established 
at Kingston and which is in affiliation 
with Queen’s—furnishes the technical 
training desired by many of the uni- 
versity students; and the value of this 
school is shown by the increasing num- 
ber in attendance and by the positions 
of trust and usefulness already occu- 


pied by many graduates. To this 
School of Mining it is proposed to add 
a School of Forestry. We Canadians 
are gradually becoming aware of the 
importance of caring for our forests, 
its importance to the nation at large, 
to the governments of the different 
Provinces, and to the vast industries 
dependent on the lumber trade. The 
Board of Governors of the School of 
Mining in making this new departure 
In connection with forestry, have beet! 
greatly encouraged by the pledge of 
Government assistance; for the aid 
given to the School of Mining has bee? 
amply justified by the results, as, it is 
confidently expected, it will be with 
the School of Forestry. 

“The course of lectures lately give” 
here by Professor Fernow convinced 
all who heard them of the need of 11 
troducing scientific forestry into Can- 
ada; and a School of Forestry seems 
to be essential for training competent 
men who shall make the most and best 
of our forest resources, even in the if- 
terests of the possessors of timber lim- 
its, still more for the welfare of the 
Crown lands as a_ national .asset: 
Looking at the forest resources of the 
country, there is no point at which this 
department of study could, for the 
public weal, be so effectively carrie 
on as here at Queen’s. 

“There are also other interests that 
might well ask the university for light 
and leading, men of other callings that 
might ask what we can do to fit them 
for their work so that they may De 
equipped for the most helpful servic 
to the nation. When, for instances a 
young man desires to take up journa’ 
ism and comes to the university ue 
guidance, what can we do for him! 
The printer’s office was Joe. Howe® 
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college, and it has been the training 
school for not a few of our most 
Prominent public men. But the race 
to-day is to be won by the well-equip- 
Ped. Here is a calling that has great 
and increasing influence. The jour- 
nalist is one of the most active and 
Powerful educationists of our day, do- 
hs much to mould the opinion and 
d of the people. Can the university 
© anything to help him qualify for his 
ata anything more than 
ae passing him through stich 
it ; as he wishes to take? Can 
of aSIECE and combine a course 
Tics for him more wisely 
ee e could choose for himself—for 
a oo of languages and philosophy, 
a OEYo political economy and liter- 
ae giving him some helpful train- 
ao his life-work ? It can; and here 
oo S, although the selection of 
a for this purpose has not been 
ade | made a special course, yet, 

1e guidance of a member of 


the 
Staff, such a choice of subjects has 


ae and is being followed with 
nalism. © special preparation for jour- 
hoe same may be done and is, 1n- 
who | es being done for young me 
a 7 forward to a mercantile ca- 
eee t is often asked: has the uni- 
he 44 no special help for young men 
ook forward to commercial life? 

e know that the manufacturer is de- 
Pendent on the investigations of 
science; the pulp mill and the iron 
ae require their chemists; the un- 
tsity laboratory, if properly ed4tP- 
Ped, should be a field for research that 
tells on the commerce of the country. 
All this we recognize, put if there 
come to us a young man who desires 
to fit himself for dealing in a large and 
effective way with the work and prob- 


passes from the college 


lems of a mercantile career, what help 
can the university offer him? This 
at least, we can do: we can select for 
him from our lists of subjects a course 
or group of studies that shall be spec- 
ially suited to prepare him for com- 
mercial life, studies, for instance, in 
English language, literature and his- 
in political economy, in mathe- 


tory, 
lern languages, and in 


matics, in moc 
some branch of science or philosophy. 
This is already being done here, and, 
under the guidance of a member of our 
staff, several are pursuing such a spe- 
cial course. But the young man him- 
self should largely be relieved of the 
difficulty and uncertainty of selecting 
a course of studies. He has not the 
experience to do this wisely. lle 
should feel entitled to turn to the unt- 
versity for guidance. The Faculty, 
rather than the individual, should sug- 
gest and choose the course of study 
most likely to prove helpful to him in 
dealing with the problems that must 
face him in business and in citizenship. 

“At the same time those who seek 
to be thus fitted for commercial life 
must remember that the university 
cannot give the technical training of a 
merchant’s office. Merchants and 
bankers would not wish it to attempt 
this, for they have their own way of 
doing it. And they must also remem- 
ber that the value of any university 
training to a young man going into 
business depends on the spirit with 
which he takes up his duties after he 
class-room to 
the commercial office. He may fool- 
ishly assume that he is already super- 
ior to some of the clerks who were in 
the office before him, and may be un- 
willing to begin. where they began. If 
so, his college training has seriously 
unfitted him, blinding him to his need 
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of that technical training in which he 
is as yet inferior to those who may not 
have his general education or ability. 
But, if he is willing to learn, he may 
find that, after mastering the office du- 
ties, he can bring to the general busi- 
ness an insight, grasp and breadth of 
knowledge, such as will enable him, 
other things being equal, soon to forge 
ahead of his less educated competitors. 

“These are illustrations of the way 
in which the modern university may 
extend its helpfulness to the nation, 
touching the life and welfare of the 
people at many points, which in the 
older idea of the university could not 
be taken into account. The important 
fact is that the university stands for 
service—the highest kind of service— 
to the nation. The material help it 
gets is given back transmuted into in- 
tellectual and moral aid and multiplied 
a thousandfold. It is possible that it 
may render the largest service by giv- 
ing rare and exceptional education to 
a few who become prominent as lead- 
ers of their fellows; eventually, how- 
ever, its value must be measured by 
the extent of its influence, by the num- 
ber whom it can reach and serve, for, 
with the college as with the individual, 
“he that is greatest of all is servant 
of all.” 

“Of course, if this be the ideal that 
is cherished, there can be no finality 
in the life and progress of the univer- 
sity. Its face must be turned towards 
the future, ever growing to meet the 
growing needs of the community, For 
the fulfilment of such an aim, the uni- 
versity must, of course, be always in 
want of funds, with ever new demands 
upon its treasury, and, therefore, with 
ever fresh appeals to friends and bene- 
factors. I need not remind you that 
this has been characteristic of the his- 


tory of Queen’s. This university was 
founded in faith and self-sacrifice, and 
by faith and self-sacrifice have its walls 
been reared; nor do I know a firmer 
foundation or more binding cement. 
Hitherto it has been upon the moder- 
ate contributions of many friends that 
Queen’s has had to rely. Is it too 
much to hope that the time has come 
when, from among her wealthier 
friends, some may come forward t0 
assist her with larger gifts than she has 
yet received from individual benefac- 
tors? It is difficult to suggest any 
other lines by which the wealth of the 
rich can so largely benefit the nation 
as through the upbuilding of a vigot 
ous and progressive university, which 
seeks to recognize and meet the peo 
ple’s needs in higher education. 

“Tf any have withheld their support 
on the ground that Queen's was dé 
nominational, that plea is no longet 
truthfully possible. Even when de 
nominational in name, this university 
was national in spirit, and we expect 
to have it made as national by statute, 
as it has long been in practice. This 
is but its natural development alon8 
the lines of its past history, the result 
of its growth into a larger life tha? 
was contemplated for it by its found- 
ers. Locally, it has become the unr 
versity of Eastern Ontario, from 
which it draws the majority of its st” 
dents, but in character, in aim, in S¢ 
vice, it is national. It has its friends; 
benefactors and graduates throughout 
the country, a constituency distinctive 
ly its own, whose members are unite 
by their loyal attachment to the um? 
versity and by their interest in its P? 
gress and prosperity, One after 47” 
other passes away from her counc! 
board and from her list of benefactor: 
but Queen’s remains a living, growing 
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Organism, not dependent upon even 
oe of her counsellors, or the 

ountiful of her benefactors, be- 
Cause drawing to herself, by the very 
Power of her vitality, the elements re- 
(uisite for her support. The life so 
— maintained in the past, so 
ec helpful to-day, is the best 
to abet — awaits her in the years 
cae é ane out hope 1s that with in- 
= ye pale by wisely direct- 
didn ac - 1rough the earnest co-Oper= 
may a we seek, her good, Queen s 
ing life ie ane may assist the expand- 
poate oe country, and may from 
cGuene a become more capable of 
to the sa oe kind of service 

ation. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
n DR. SMYTHE. 
wae late Dr. Smythe, whose photo- 
Aeneas in this number of the 
See will be greatly missed in 
. ae ie social circles in Kingston. 
ee call which cane to Dr. 
cca ee a great shock to his many 
will ae all who knew him 
aa ae at an estimable and useful 
bens a gone. Dr. Smythe was a 
face end of Queen’s, and at one 
oa a as a member of the Unt- 
Dr. aa ouncil. When the call came 
es was on his way to the Un- 
ace on assist in awarding honours 
ingston- Varsity debate. 
; MISS GRANT. 
| was little more than a yeat ago 


that it fell to the lot of the stt— 


dents’ Paper to chronicle the death of 
Br of the girls in attendance at the 
University. Once again the ranks are 
broken, once again we mourn the de- 
Parture of one whom all of us knew 
and all of us liked. Miss Flora 


Grant, a member of the Junior year of 
(Jueen’s, passed away at the General 
Hospital on Wednesday last, the 18th 
inst., after a short but very severe 
‘Iness. Before Christmas she had not 
been by any means herself, and we 
hardly expected to see her return when 
the holidays were over. But it was 
not long before she was forced to lay 
aside her work, and all too quickly we 
learned that her earthly tasks were 
really over. No one doubts the real 
and deep-felt sorrow that moves the 
heart of every student who knew her, 
and especially of the girls, with whom 
Miss Grant was in daily touch. Her 
frank, whole-hearted sympathies were 
always enlisted in behalf of friends 
and acquaintances alike, and one in- 
stinctively turned to ask her advice 
and opinion on disputed questions, 
sure of that helpful response which 
sprang from real interest and sane 
lf sunny temperament and 
large kindliness help to make this 
work-a-day world a little brighter, 
then surely we Queen's girls have lost 
a good deal of sunshine from our aca- 
demic circle. It seems hard to have . 
her go, hard for a youns girl full ot 
life and enthusiastic enjoyment of its 
good things, to drop her tasks all so 
quickly and pass from her round of 
college duties out into the great un- 
known. Yet, 

“Surely, somewhere afar 

In the sounding labor-house vast, 

Qf being, 18 practised that strength, 

Zealous, beneficent, firm.” 

We must have faith that life is but 
beginning for her—that her powers are 
at last finding full play, when earthly 
limitations with their hampering 
weights are put by, and effort and as- 
pirations are at one with achievement. 


judgment. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
The debating championship is. still 
to be lifted. 


The JourNAL extends hearty, though 
belated, thanks to the Aesculapian So- 
ciety for their courtesy in entertaining 
a member of the staff at the recent din- 
ner. 


Owing to an unusually large supply 
of material for this JOURNAL it has 
been found necessary to hold over. 
some interesting contributions and 
other matters till next issue, 





[sditorial thanks are due to those 
who are giving the JourNaL the hene- 
fit of their artistic skill. We regret 
that some of the cuts were not ready 
in time for the last number. 


The first of the Sunday afternoon 
adresses was given by the Principal 
on the 15th inst. A large audience of 
citizens and students greeted 
Principal Gordon, and listened to a 
fine-spirited and appropriate discourse 
on the subject of duty. 


THE DEBATE. 

HI Varsity-Queen’s debate for 

the inter-university champion- 
ship, was held in Convocation Hall on 
the evening of Saturday, lelruary 
11th. The representatives from Var- 
sity, Mr. D. B. Gillies and Mr. F. R. 
Munro, argued the affirmative of the 
resolution “Resolved that Canada 
should contribute to an Imperial fund 
for the general defence of the Empire,” 
while Messrs. J. H. Philp and K. C. 
Mcl.cod, representing Queen’s, took 
the negative side. 

The course of the argument indicat- 
cd divergent views as to the interpre- 
tation of the resolution, the affirmative 
position evidently being that an Im- 
perial fund, so far as Canada was con- 
cerned, meant a voluntary money con- 
tribution in support of Britain’s navy, 
without reference to the action of 
other colonies and dependencies. The 
Queen’s men understood the resolu- 
tion as implying an arrangement en- 
tered into by all branches of the Em- 
pire, as no scheme involving less than 
this could be regarded as Imperial. 

Want of space forbids any detailed’ 
review of the arguments advanced by 
the various speakers. The leader of 
the affirmative, Mr. Gillies, devoted 
his energies to showing that Canada 
must maintain her Imperial connec- 
tion. Statistics were quoted to show 
the extent of Canada’s exports to Brit- 
ain. Attention was also called to our 
growing responsibilities in different 
parts of the world. The net result 
of this speech, as stated by Mr. Gillies, 
was that it established (1) The neces- 
sity of contributing, and (2) ‘The abil- 
ity to contribute, 

Mr. Philp, the leader of the nega- 
tive then took the floor, and argued 
with considerable force that the unity 
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of the Empire is essentially spiritual, 
It is a unity based on a common love ot 
freedom, The scheme of an Imperial 
fund was 4 menace to the tree and 
spontaneous development of the spirit 
of loyalty. The only contribution 
Canada could make consistently with 
true Imperial unity was in enlarging 
her own naval and military resources 
48 occasion might demand. There 
oe be co-operation, certainly, but 
atte be free co-operation. Mr. 
p, in summing up, claimed to have 
hs that the Imperial bond was 
kee ual in its nature, and not exter- 
oe mechanical, that in our rela- 
Sik with Britain we must hold to the 
ae possible autonomy, that devel- 
- ent along this line 1s 1n the best 1n- 
terests of both Britain and Canada, 
pea the autonomous policy is per- 
“€CUly adaptable to the needs of Imper- 
lal defence, | 
ian Munro then entered the lists 
- = affirmative, and after warming 
ae i" ee made an excellent 
ise - he speaker endeavoured to 
oul ye the only way in which Can- 
sie discharge her duty was by 
ae ating to an Imperial fund. 
Ha a's present policy was pusillant- 
ae and shameful; we received 4 
oe tude of favours and benefits from 
oritain and made no adequate return. 
When time was called Mr. Munro 
was earnestly insisting that no compul- 
pion was involved in the proposed 
Scheme, 
Mr. McLeod, supporting the nega- 


tive, took the ground that the scheme 


= forth in the resolution was imprac- 
ticable. A central board would be ne- 
Cessary for the administration of such 
fund, and difficulties would at once 
arise in connection with .appointing 


colonial representatives. Qn what 
basis would the representation of any 
particular colony be determined ? 
There was no basis for deciding the 
question of relative representatives. 
Again, if the board of control were 
constituted, there would still remain 
the difficulty of apportioning the con- 
tributions of the various colonies. Hav- 
ing shown the impracticability of the 
scheme proposed, the speaker went on 
to argue that true Imperialism de- 
manded that we should maintain a 
strictly autonomous position with re- 
gard to naval and military interests. 
The charge of ingratitude was met 
with the argument that Canada was 
not a charge upon Britain. On the 
contrary, Canada relieved the Mother 
Country from all her anxiety in this 
part of the world, and in point of fact 
Canadian independence would impose 
additional burdens upon great Britain. 
Mr. McLeod’s speech was well re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Gillies closed the debate with 
an able statement of the general argu- 
ment for the affirmative position. 

The judges then retired, and after 
deliberating about a quarter of an hour 
returned a_ verdict in favour of 
Queen's. 

A musical programme, consisting of 
selections by the Mandolin Club and 
vocal solos by Mr. J. M. McDonald, 
formed a pleasing feature of the even- 
ing. 
To Mr. J. L- Whiting, K.C., chair- 
man of the poard of judges, fell the 
of announcing the death of 
who was to have been 
present to assist 1M awarding the hon- 
ours of the debate. On his way to the 
University Dr- Smythe had been taker. 
suddenly ill, and before medical aid 


sad duty 
Dr. Smythe, 
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could be summoned, had passed away. 
This announcement cast a gloom over 
the meeting, and the decision which 
would otherwise have been greeted 
with tumultuous applause was receiv- 
ed im silence. 





Arts, 


EUTERO-Isaiah and the Logos 
doctrine have so puzzled the poor 
Arts editor that his brain is all in 4 
whirl and consequently the readers of 
this column will have to put up with 
some dizzy ideas. Sartor Resartus 
and the MeGill-Queen’s hockey came 
upon the scene and rather upset his 
thinking apparatus, while good old St. 
Valentine, along with all the nice 
things he brought, didn’t favor the 
distracted writer with a theme upon 
which to say a few words. Still it is 
always necessary to fill space in the 
JOURNAL even though you don’t say 
anything—and it seems to me a for- 
tunate thing that we have this advan- 
tage over our readers—so we shall 
venture a word regarding the late 
conference. We have not called it a 
theological conference—if we did so 
the Divinity editor might think that a 
report of the proceedings was more 
germaine to his column than to the 
Arts column, and for a better reason 
still we would rather consider the con- 
ference as being more cosmopolitan, 
The meetings represented not espec- 
ially theology, but every department 
of university life frem the present 
state of the critical problem to the 
question of forestry. In this confer- 
ence all divisions, if there are such, 
between the different faculties, were 
lost sight of, the different elements of 
university education were brought 


closer to one another, and a fresh im-- 
petus was given to stir the sleeping 
soul, 


At the request of a number of fresh- 
nen we submit some old-time ‘‘board- 
ing-house” geometry. It has been 
corrected and revised since its first ap- 
pearance, and is now published in neat 
book form with an introduction by a 
member of the class of ‘03 in Arts. 
This little book may be had along with 
the remaining six issues of the JourR- 
NAL for 50 cents. Those who wish to 
take advantage of this offer might 
kindly call at the JourNaAL sanctum 
between the hours of ten and twelve 
in the forenoon and two and four in 
the afternoon. 

We herewith submit a specimen 
page of what this book contains: 


DEFINITIONS AND AXIOMS. 

All boarding houses are the samme 
boarding house. : 

A single room is one which has no 
parts and no magnitude. 

A wrangle is the inclination of two 
boarders to each other that meet at 2 
point but are not in the same room. _ 

The landlady of a boarding-house 
1s a parallelogram—that is, an oblong 
and angular figure which cannot be 
described and is equal to anything. 





POSTULATES AND PROPOSITIONS. | 


A pie may be produced any number . 
of times in any direction. 

A bee line may be made from any 
one boarding-house to any other 
boarding-house. 

The clothes of a boarding-house bed, 
though produced ever so far both 
ways, will not meet. 

If from the two extreme ends of any 
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boarding-house there be drawn a line 
passing through all the rooms in turn, 
then the stovepipe which warms the 
boarders will be within that line. 

If there be two boarders in the same 
house on the same flat, and on the 
same side of that flat, and the amount 
of space for the one be equal to the 
amount of space for the other, each to 
each, and the wrangle between one 
boarder and the landlady be equal to 
the wrangle between the landlady and 
the other, then shall the weekly bills 
of the two boarders be equal also, each 
to cach. lor if not, let one bill be the 
greater. Then the other bill is less 
than it might have been—which is ab- 
surd. Therefore, both bills are the 
same. 





Divinity. 


ROM the opening address of Prin- 
cipal Gordon to the last lecture 
by Prof. Dupuis a high order of ex- 
cellence was maintained. Perhaps the 
Principal was watched more closely 
than any man at the conference, and 
we believe that he surpassed the most 
sanguine expectations of his audi- 
ences. His address to the University 
Council showed that he had the pro- 
phetic vision and the power to move 
us on towards the high ideals that keep 
ever dawning on us as we advance. 
“Queen’s must have no dead line—no 
finality—but must ever follow with 
open mind and heart the Spirit of 
truth who will lead us into an ever 
fuller life.” 

The pity is that the number in attend- 
ance is not many times larger. The 
minister above all men must be intense- 
ly alive and working. ‘The true shep- 





herd must not loll complacently in the 
shade, while the sheep are nibbling an 
existence on the sun-burnt pastures. 
on which indolence and narrowness 
keeps them year by year; but he must 
be seeking green grass and fresh 
streams if he would bring them more 
abundant life. This the Alumni con- 
ference of “Queen’s” will help him to 
do. 


We were pleased to see the Metho- 
dist ministers taking their full share 
of the work.. It becomes clearer to 
our mind all the time that the only real 
bond of unity after all is faith in, and 
attachment to, truth. When men 
honestly set themselves to work, not 
to find sentences to back up precot- 
ceived dogmas, but to sincerely search 
for facts that they may come nearef 
to the heart of things then there 1s 2 
real fellowship—a real bond of unity. 


_ Men engrossed in such a search for- 


get that they belong to this sect or the 
other sect. They have no time for 
such trifles, for the glory and the pow- 
er of the true vision is upon them: 
and so it is that until we have the open 
minds of little children, we can in no 
wise enter into the kingdom of heave? 
or realize the fellowship of the Spirit 
of truth. 
THE STUDY OF HEBREW LITERATURE. 
The Principal, in his address to the 
University Council, uttered this sem 
tence: “There are many reasons why 
the English Bible should find some 
place in the curriculum of a Christia? 
university. I know no valid reasoP? 
why it should not; and it may be that 
here in Queen’s we have the freedom 
and the facility for rendering special 
lv helpful service to our students ™ 
this important field of culture.” 
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ve seems strange that a book like the 
a Is often made the cause of bitter 
aaah If men would read 
find espeare or Wordsworth simply to 
oe texts for some preconceived 
Sit would they not fail entirely to 
aa the real worth which these 
ngs have in store? So it is with 
= literature of the Hebrews. 
oe course, our professor in Englisb 
aaa oo use of Hebrew literature 
ce st it with a masterful hand, as 
a in his lecture to the 
still 1 =But can he not render us a 
a service along this same 
‘ ie erhaps nothing would SO help 
the es es to overcome in his pupils 
ee ao to bombast and verbosity 
yi udy of Hebrew literature. Its 
of sha sO pure, simple, direct, so void 
ee SO full of glowing life and 
fiers re that it must surely proceed 
ine: olesome views of life that can 
a ie neces harm. If it were given 
ie = eas on the Arts curricu- 
aac oe enable the theological 
eee ee more of his time to 
dent: : ie the Science and Arts stu- 
ees ee more acquainted with 
believe ae ire, a change which we 
aie ould be better for all. To 
io ae s.matter in hand, we know of 
pes a better fitted than our ow? 
ones pica and of course we would 
a im to treat the poetry of 
ate or the Psalmist in the same way 
| treats that of Wordsworth or 
rowning, 
CROSSLEY AND HUNTER. 
a believe that every community 
a every church, should welcome 
“ny movement that will tend to 
Ive to the individual and fo society 2 
i wholesome and sturdy life. Re- 
Sion can help men if it can give them 


an inspiring idea of God and show 
them that He deals with men in a way 
worthy of His most wige and perfect 
nature. Jesus came to give us life— 
a richer, a more abundant life. His 
was the complete life that He would 
have us possess. No man was more 
anxious that humanity should receive 
good. We understood human nature 
well and knew the best method to pur- 
sue, Can we imagine Jesus entering 
into a synagogue and giving a per 
formance stich as Messrs. Crossley 
and Hunter gave ou their first Sunday 
evening in Kingston? Can we imag- 
‘ne stich stories as they told, passing 
from His lips? Can we imagine Him 
making such appeals as they make,that 
men may hold up their hands to be 
prayed for? ‘These are things worth 
thinking about. It is possible, even 
with good intentions, to do more harm 
than good. It is possible to have a 
number “go forward” and also in a 
far larger number to create disrespect 
and irreverence for God and religion. 
It is an easy thing to talk frantically 
about the Bible and to consign “higher 
critics” to the warmest parts of the . 
hot regions. It is another thing to 
know what is in the Bible and to sym- 
pathize with men who have difficulties 
just because they allow themselves to 
It is one thing to tell sceptics 
ugh now, but they will 
her side of their face 
It is another thing 
hought and study 
al and what is 


think. 
that they may la 
laugh on the ot 
in the next world. 
to use some earnest t 
to show them what is re 
worthy of belief. 
WORK AMONGST LUMBERMEN. 

Rev. A. Fitzpatrick gave an inter- 
esting account of the work that is be- 
ing attempted amongst the lumber- 
men, There are "ow about thirty 
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camps in which reading rooms and 
libraries have been established. One 
great drawback is the inability of 
about fifty per cent of the men to read 
or write. Thus it is necessary that 


’ one man as teacher should be at each 


camp. A number have already taken 
up this work and are carrying it on 
successfully. The shantymen must be 
helped, and to do so men must go in 
amongst them to give them not only 
mental culture but to teach them true 
manhood. 





Rev. John Edmison, B.A., of Chel- 
tenham, has taken unto himself a part- 
ner in life's joys and sorrows in the 
person of Miss Fitzgerald, of Peter- 
boro. Rev. George Edmison, B.A., 
was his best man in the crucial ordeal. 
Among the many presents received by 
the bride was a piano, so that John 
will be able still to practice his “basso 
profundo.” We send our best wishes 
and at the same time look eagerly for 
a cake for the Hall-so that the young 
men may dream dreams and the old 
men see visions. 





Rev. W. Guy, B.D., of Bath, has ac- 
cepted the call to Macdonald’s Corners 
and will take charge of the work in a 
few weeks. 





Many, still in college, can recall the 
name and fame of one of our quondam 
fellow students, J. A. McCallum, B.A., 
now a third year theolog. at Union 
Seminary, N. Y. John’s oratorical 
powers, like some other good things 
about which, however, divinities are 
not expected to know a great deal, ap- 
pear to be improving with age, for at 
the last report the JoURNAL had of 


him, he had been chosen as representa- 
tive of the final year to address the 
class of freshmen at their annual re- 
ception. 





FAMILIAR ALUMNI FACES. 


Rev. Stewart Woods, B.A., the fam- 
ous humorist of ’96, is as happy as 
ever and assures us that he is enjoying 
to the full measure all the ordinary 
blessings. 

Rev. T. Heeney, B.A., wears the 
clerical suit with grace and carries al- 
so the same old genial smile that we 
like to greet. 

Rev. W. C. McIntyre, B.A., spared 
time to greet the brethren at the con- 
ference, but did not favor us with a 
paper. At one time he was an am- 
bitious orator in the bud, and we won- 
der how much he has sprouted. 

Rev. Messrs. Laird, Strachan, Thom- 
as, Salem Bland, C. E. Bland, Crum- 
my and Macgillivray, favored us with 
papers of a very high order. Dr. Milli- 
gan presided in his usual unique man- 
ner. 

Rev. Messrs. Harper Grey, of Dun- 
das, Turnbull, of Bowmanville, Mc- 
Connell, of Morden, and numerous 
others, were with us and seemed to en- 
joy themselves, 


teeters: 





THE LATE DR, E. H. SMYTHE, K. C. 
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A MID-WINTER NIGHTS DREAM. 
HE hour was almost midnight 
7 7 I had finished my work. 
oo Latter a cursory examination of the 
mpleted task, I filled my brier with 
| a old ‘“sun-cured,” extracted a. 
an from the holder and “smoked 
a. | The rest of the boys had gone 
a He leaving me with my p1pe 0 fin- 
ae e best part of the day alone. So, 
ae my chair far back and with my 
ee on the table, | watched the magic 
a wreaths of smoke float up- 
Sree pom my lips. Curling and 
a ss the fragrant mist seemed like 
i. eyecare of infinitesimal 
awed u at wove themselves as fancy 
o into delicate tracery or grue- 
e shape. 
<a these fairy pictures I fell 
it cont cing of the future and for all 
ie ained for men of the engineet- 
F st ae What would we be, 
a pa would be the end? So in- 
h was in trying to pierce that 
ees veil that hung between me and 
years to come, 1 had not noticed 
that the smoke from my pipe had 
8Town thicker and was ¢ven 
forming the shadowy outlines of what 
seemed to my half-closed eyes 4 hu- 
man form, As | looked, the appari- 
tion grew and took more definite 
Shape, until it stood completed before 
My astonished eyes. 


‘ MCA YIU 


CNUMUTANUMU MUM 


now. 













a 
Ws \ 


foo 
F YE oy : ‘ 
i 


pos ye 
Ei 


Red it was, from the tip of its one 
curved horn to its cloven foot; a fork- 
ed tail hooked over an arm (iat. ter 
minated in a claw-like hand. The 
other claw extended towards me, as if 
asking for my own hand in friendly 
greeting. The face? Great [resen- 
ius! the face of Mephistopheles looked 
into mine with a complacent grin. 
Then slowly the lips parted, and hike 
liquid fire the words fell upon my 
straining ears: “You would see the 
future? Come then with me and it 


shall be unrolled before you.” Hard- 


ly realizing what I did, my hand slip- 
ped into that extended claw, and with 
irresistible force I was dragged down, 
down, down, so quickly that 1 could 
not catch glimpses of the geological 
strata through which we passed, 
Suddenly we seemed to emerge 1n- 
to a large area, and with slackened 
speed landed at last on a small hill. 
After catching what breath I could, 
far the air was heavy with fumes of 
SO, my guide, bidding me follow, 
started down the slope, picking his 
way through masse» of broken rock 
that strewed the hill-side. As we ap- 
proached the bottom I could hear now 
and then a muffled roar, not unlike the 
sound of Science freshmen attending a 
Math. lecture; and on turning the cor- 
ner of a large rock the whole panor- 


ama was before me. 





{$d mee HY 
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I was so absorbed in watching 4 
Sroup of men directly before me that 
I was nearly knocked off my feet by a 
wild Creature with a foot-ball under 
his arm, who kept tearing about hither 
and thither as if possessed. 

“Who is that man and what is he 
doing >” I asked “Oh, that is your 
friend, E, M--l--ne; he has a game of 
thas lasting ten years, and he is 

er the impression that he must 


make 1009 touchdowns to win, there 


nan always only two minutes to 
oe - It was pitiful to see his anx- 
oat Straining face, and | would have 
Ken a word of comfort had not my 
ne hurried me on. A few steps 
ia me before a man bending 
Ta large rock. No need to ask 
a he was. I knew at once—B. 
oe could not make out 
ee was doing, tntil 1 noticed a 
a ‘ oe number of thumb-tacks driv- 
eerie tea the stone. Then I under- 
finger e€ was trying with his naked 
ee to pluck the tacks from their 
fis Ae but alas! poor fellow, he had 
‘ca ner dislodged one than another 
its place, and all his work must 
© repeated. 

ae sad spectacle | turned to 
ad e group that I had seen the 
i e before; and on closer inspec- 
a. was able to recognize (with diffi- 
a dy a the faces were much distort- 
C | Su--h--nd, K. M--K--y, A. 
~-tw--ht, F, R--d and H. B--l--ur, 
Standing in a circle about a large evaP- 
Orating dish from which the green 
fumes of some mysterious liquid were 
arising, Suddenly an explosion took 
Place, followed by such a dense cloud 
Of the acrid fumes that I was unable 

to see anything. | 


To be continued. 


TAILINGS. 

The first Science dance has come 
and gone, not without, we think, some 
measure of success due to the unfail- 
ing energies Of a hard-working com- 
mittee. Science thanks these gentle- 
men from the bottom of her crucible. 
May she always be served as faith- 
fully. 


——— 

The JOURNAL extends its sincerest 
sympathy to Sam Squire, and wishes 
with every Science student, that he 
may soon be able to kick every friend 


he has. 





Mr. Collins has been confined to hts 
room for the past few days through a 
serious illness—his laundry did not 
come in time, and Ross had his other 
one borrowed. 





Henery—Where are you going, 
Rip? 

Rip—Crazy. 

Henery, soto yoce—You ain't got 
far to go. 


If you never saw a case of nigger- | 
driving just step around to the mill 
and watch Stan. Graham put Jess 
Baker and B. Pense through their 
paces screening ore. 





The editor wishes to acknowledge 
the receipt of a most beautiful valen- 


tine. He didn’t know he was sO pop- 


ular. 


eee 
Weary W. Ww. was willingly wan- 

dering wormenwards, when we went to 

press. We wish W. was wiser. 


a re 
The business representative for 
Science has been annoyed lately by re- 
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ferences slightingly made to an illus- 
ionary uncle. Any repetition of this 
offence will be electrically prosecuted. 





THE DANCE. 


Since the dance has been a-brewin’ 

There has been a pile of stewim’ 

By the boys who on the venture took 
a chance, 

But that trouble isn’t in it 

With some chaps, for half a minute, 

l‘or—hang it—Peggie’s gone and 
learned to dance. 





There's a two-step practice doin’ 

When the classes should be goin’, 

And even ‘Ma’ McNeill’s begun to 
prance, 

Since a yarn is bein’ whispered 

That Stony’s feet are blistered, 

With teaching Peg. and Jesse how to 
dance. 


Suthy talks of quittin’ minin’, 

And his face is bright and shinin’ 

When he thinks of 750 and a manse; 

lfor he longs to leave the tearin’ 

And the polished Gaelic swearin’ 

When Peg. and l’in. and Jesse try to 
dance. 


In the mill they do a five-step, 

Qn the street they do a three-step, 

They cultivate a graceful elegance ; 

But there'll be somethin’ doin’ 

And a pile of trouble brewin’ 

When ‘he’ McCallum starts to learn to 
dance. 


The JourNAL takes pleasure in pre- 
senting to its readers the new design 
which appears at the head of the 
Science department. Science has also 
contributed several well-executed cuts 
which tend to make the JOURNAL an 
artistic, as well as literary, success,-[eq, 


Ladies’ Department. 


a a 


————t 


THE PRINCIPAL'S FIRST ADDRESS TO 
THE GIRLS, 

We were more than delighted last 
lriday evening at our Y.W.C.A. to 
have our Principal with us. We ap- 
preciate this privilege, not only for the 
splendid address he gave us but for the 
evidence thus given that even in the 
present press of duties he was willing 
to give this hour to meeting and talk- 
ine with the women students of the 
University. 

With a few appropriate and fitly- 
chosen words of welcome the presi- 
dent, Miss Byrnes, introduced the 
Principal to us, and gave the meeting 
into his charge. After reading Psalm 
XV and Phil. [LV 1-8, followed by 4 
prayer, Dr. Gordon gave us a most 
enjoyable and inspiring talk. DBegi!® 
ning, he expressed his pleasure at thus 
having an opportunity of meeting with 
the girls, and assured us, that having 
a daughter in college he could all the 
more readily understand and appre 
ciate our difficulties and pleasures » 
and we might therefore find him quite 
In sympathy with every phase of our 
lite here. He then proceeded to speak 
to us as college girls, believing that 4° 
such we must have much in commo!, 
both among ourselves and with other 
college girls, something which has !é 
us cach one to seek a realization ° 
self through the education and life 
which a college course affords. 

As students, we all experience # 
ereat change in our lives. In the 
training of the judgment, broadeni"s 
of the horizon, quickening of the 1° 
stinct, we begin to see life in a differ 
ent light. We cannot come in co” 
tact with professors and students with- 
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out having a change wrought—a 
aoe which is almost unconscious, 

1 we scarcely realize until we wak- 
€N up to the fact that we have a differ- 
cnt view of life. It is to be hoped this 
change is that of an upward growth, 
@n enlargement of the capacity of hu- 
man life, and that the growing ac- 
oS with what men and women 
ene in the past will quicken our 
ae ee do the best 1 things to 
which ; ne enlargement of vision, 
ai. nust always come to the true 
ROpeIA spe us to take a more 
truly aes of life, to see life more 
what . : to come to a knowledge of 
come of . real significance and out- 
ais ife. As Browning says 10 

ippa Passes,” . 


ee in His heaven, 
4 s right with the world; 
again in “Rabbi Ben Ezra”: 
eh old along with me, 
i best is yet to be, 
€ last of life, for which the first 
__ Was made. 
- times are in His hand 
ey saith, “A whole I planned, 
ith shows but half; trust God; 
See all, nor be afraid.” 


“wo * he said we as students 
ing ia a certain extent, as one regard- 
Uates ee paths of life as grad- 
diverge , we leave college, will 
the ie eee Some will re-enter 
ad a « " and to these the Principal 

life ees ecial message. If, after our 
which we return to the home life, 
and the the foundation of the civic 
. san aii life, it should be with 
tify cine ners to brighten and beat- 
the stor ome circle, to enrich it from 
Whites es we have received; because 
should er the range of life, our light 
uld shine most on those nearest and 


dearest—that is, on the home circle. 
After the college course there is too 
frequently a narrowness and restraint 
felt with the home life and surround- 
ings; but it must be remembered that 
this is not fostered by a university 
training, but belongs to the spirit of 
the individual. It should not be a 
part of education to make us dissatis- 
fed with home, but should draw us 
nearer to the home life, and show us 
our duty lies not in cherishing discon- 
tent, but in carrying back something 
of the wealth we have received, the 
quickening of hope, and broader out- 
look in life, mindful always of the 
home sacrifices and economy which 
have perhaps been necessary to give 
us such an advantage. 

In regard to women entering the 
professions, there have been great 
changes wrought in that line, and in 
many cases advantages and blessing 
have accrued from the enlargement of 
women's sphere. There should be the 
largest possibilities thrown open to 
young women, and they should avail 
themselves of all the advantages Pos 
sible, believing that Christian common 
sense will provide the limit as to what 
is appropriate, both in occupation and 
‘a recreation, for the truly womanly 
woman. 7 | 

The Principal then addressed us as 
Queen’s students, reminding us of the 
spirit of Alma Materism which has 
ever been synonymous with the name 
of Queen's. This he attributed to the 

which have always 


ideas and ideals aie 

characterized this institution—grant- 
ing to the students the largest possible 
freedom, and relying upon the stu- 
dents to recognize the responsibility 


that freedom brings. In other words, 
T am free to do what I ought to do, to 
be a law unto myself—the higher law 
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of the best self. Along with the fre>- 
dom to recognize the higher life, contes 
freedom to serve, to make life of the 
largest possible usefulness. We who 
enjoy a university education, with its 
accompanying advantages, are con- 
strained to render better service to 
others, because life depends on a spirit 
of service and sacrifice. There are 
the two modes of life: that of the dia- 
mond—everything tending to increase 
its magnificence, to make it brighter 
and more brilliant, every effort direct- 
ed towards self; then there is that of 
the seed—dying to self in order to live. 
Which life is ours? Only as we strive 
to serve do we make the most of life, 
and these ideals which have always 
marked the life of this University 
should be cherished by every student, 


and stamped upon the life and charac- 
ter always. 


We have all studied sufficient ethics 
to know that to aim at happiness does 
not mean to obtain it. Aim at duty, 
rather, and the happiness will follow. 
Happiness will not come by conscious 
seeking, but of its own accord, to those 
who take up life in earnest, and the 
richest in self-sacrifice are always the 
happiest. Follow the line of duty, 
and the line of beauty will follow you. 
All our umiversity training, lofty 
ideals and attainments are but efforts 
to fulfil the thought of the Apostle: 
“Whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; 
if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things,” 
“The more our thoughts turn towards 
them, the more our efforts go towards 





them; thus we form conscious habits, 
and with habit we build character.” 

We shall not soon forget the mes- 
sage from our Principal, spoken in his 
own impressive way. It has given 
him a place in our hearts and greatly 
endeared him to us, because we feel 
he is our friend. But it has done in- 
finitely more, too, for it has furnished 
food for thought, and has sown seeds 
which we know will yield a harvest, 
and we hope a bountiful one. A few 
words of our sincere thanks tendered 
by the president, brought our much- 
enjoyed meeting to a close. 


THE LATE MISS GRANT, 





THE ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION. 


The third annual meeting of Queen's 
Alumnae Society was held in the Le 
vana room on Thursday afternoon, the 
president, Mrs. Shortt, in the chair. 
Some interesting questions were dis- 
cussed, among others, the advisability 
of requesting the Senate to provide for 
women students a course in Social 
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Science leading to the degree of B.Sc. 
ss was decided, however, to leave this 
quest to be made by the women stu- 
dents themselves when they should 
ae the need of such a course. With 
* view to helping and encouraging 
a women to pursue post-grad- 
Al work, a committee trom the 
aes was appointed to collect in- 
ation about scholarships offered 
various American universities. 
ees of officers resulted as fol- 
a ie Mrs. Shortt; vice-presi- 
Stow: oe Fowler ; secretary, Miss 
ee es treasurer, Miss E. Malone. 
ing w Ost pleasing feature of the meet- 
by Mic. a aa interesting paper read 
men Oma M.A., on “The Wo- 
phy, \y ew France.” To Miss Mur- 
much A, the author of the essay, 
cle is due for the careful and 
ed hes manner in which she present- 
Subject. 
hae eas the ladies of the 
eVana a the dim regions of the 
cheery dess to gather round a 
Museum ; spread for them in the 
midst ere they welcomed to their 
ane che eral members of the gradu- 
e tea The birds and beasts of 
of neers who had grown weary 
is whal eens on Jonah and 
as ri ooked relieved and glad to 
“ rustle of skirts and the hum 
up ace voices. How they pricked 
the os Cars and grew interested when 
or re were proposed! No wonder. 
tO the c , too, would be glad to drink 
sister ealth of King Edward, to our 
ee Universities, to graduate teach- 
and house-keepers, to Queen’s Y. 
of the Levana Societies. Our friends 
tereste = case could not but be 1n- 
speech in the bright and merry 
: fe that came from graduates and 
s. Had they been members of 


the Y. W. and Levana Societies, they 
with the others would have been proud 
of the neat and graceful speeches of 
their two presidents. And who of 
those who sat about that table but felt 
the inspiration of Mrs. Shortt’s words 
of hopefulness and kindly advice? In 
years to come those days of Auld Lang 
Syne on the Old Ontario Strand will 
ever be remembered with loving, loyal 
hearts by every alumna of dear old 


Queen's. 





PERSONALS. 

The many friends of Miss McNab, 
M.A., 01, were pleased to sce her in 
our midst again during Alumni week. 
Miss McNab, we believe, is proving 
that a college education does not unfit 
a woman for domestic duties, and that 
the winner of medals and scholarships 
can quite readily adapt herself to home 
life, 





The Conversat. brought back to col- 
lege halls once more many once famil- 
iar faces, among them Miss Jessie 
Wilson, B.A., 02, who is also enjoy- 
ing life at her home in Gananoque. 


i 


IRedicine. 


PSEUDO-AMBITION. 


pe upon a time there was a 


young doctor, with the ink on 
his “sheep-skin” still dewy, who hung 
out his gilt-lettered sign in a town up 
West, thus announcing to the com- 
munity his ability to do medical and 
surgical things to those in need of the 
same. Now, this young green tree of 
knowledge, this verdant mixer of 
drugs, was (all unconsciously) suffer- 
ing from that toxic disease of youth- 
ful know-alls — Cranium Inflaium. 


The bones of his top gallery were con- 
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tinually on the stretch, so great their 
elasticity that the hardest knocks failed 
to leave even the slightest trace of any 
impression. His cerebral substance 
had undergone what is known as func- 
tional cystic degeneration, the cysts 
being filled with delusions of grand- 
eur and other debris. What he did 
not know could be put into about three 
millet seeds without making their cap- 
sules at all tense. He threw it on sev- 
eral layers deep. ‘Look as 1f you were 
doing all kinds of business, and had 
rolls of the green stuff,” was one of 
his favorite mottos. He had a regu- 
lar fit-reform wardrobe and dressed to 
the limit. A gold-mounted thermom- 
eter case peeped from his vest sulcus, 
and when optics were on him he toyed 
with it. Well, this infantile Aescul- 
apeite, believing that horeses were fast 
going out of date and before long 
would only be been in sporadic cases, 
sank his bank account into an automo- 
bile. He was bound to have the cor- 
rect thing, and what a diagnostic sign 
of success it would be! Just one les- 
son from the agent on the anatomy 
and physiology of his nil-ante go-cart 
did he need to know perfectly how to 
treat it. Now, at this time he had a 
heart lesion for one of the fair daugh- 
ters of the place whom before long he 
hoped to annex by bonds of Marriage 
connective tissue. To take the damosel 
out for a spin the day after he gets his 
machine is his first care. All over the 
place they circulate to stimulate the 
optic nerves of the simple townsfolk, 
and let them know of the prosperity 
of the new young physician. Then the 
engineer turns the course into the 
country along the gravel road. With 
the throttle dilated to the full, how 
they do zip along, the telegraph poles 
looking like a high board fence. A 


cow is displaced from the track, and 
the car, upon running over a few 
sheep, almost undergoes coagulation 
necrosis and breaks down, but the fib- 
rotic’ structure withstands the strait 
and allis well. But now, just in front 
a sharp bend in the road is seen—timeé 
to slow up. What’s this? He backs 
water on the “speeder” and pulls the 
lever ; there is no reaction. The auto- 
nobetter will not undergo resolution. 
For once his treatment is at fault and 
the prognosis is most grave. Jerks 
and pulls are negative. In despair he 
tries to stop the pathological workings 
of the internal viscera of his benzime 
buggy by puncturing the oil tank. 
And what of the girl? As she see 
right in front at the curve a rocky tub- 
erosity, wild with fear she endeavors 
with a hat pin to stab the pneumalt¢ 
tires. In spite of all the prophylacti© 
measures the automobillygoat heads 
right for the calcareous mass—cha0*: 
then all is dark. 

Upon coming out of it, the motof 
specialist finds himself in the corne 
of a rail fence, on the left occipite P°* 
terior position. No bones are broke” 
for he lit on his vertex, which acté 
as an air buffer, thus minimizing t 
shock. He manages to proliferat? 
slowly over to the broken-down cas 
ous mass; and then he extricates his 
hysterical companion from amid ¢ 
ruins. A farmer happening along 
driving a team of the ‘out-of-date 
gives the contused couple a lift ba¢ 
to town. a 

Next morning the doctor bought # 
hat three sizes smaller than the on 
lost and found it an exact fit. : 
young lady having broken the engage 
ment in the accident, he moved juss 
to a far distant village and 1s thet 
working up a practice in the goo = 
ordinary way. 
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; —— in Surgery (performing 
the fin ae ne for the benefit of 
ing the year) : Gentlemen, in remov- 
Cision earn you first make an 1n- 
ee out three inches in length, so: 
EMMY Taise the caecum and fee) 
a the action to the word) for 
Sr ened (A piece of chalk is 
tered ine from the wound amid mut- 
smother pre aous from the Prot. and 
ed laughter from the ‘sods’ )- 


QO CO + * 
ntinue, gentlemen(?), isert the 


il ge see any trouble about 

cca cut across the—cake of 

urst j t this point a thunder-storm 

quick] n the room, gentle footsteps 

and s pattered down the hall outside. 

ee 3 the next five minutes there 
€ “things doing.” 


SECOND YEAR STUNTS. 
sopr ligsey,’ ‘05, describing a certain 
a 3 . ‘ 
ie no’s high note: “Why she can g0 
up hi 
Y up high and twist ‘round.’ 


coe of the (0)6th, confer- 
day aft his second, Joker K--ys, the 
ne the battle in the hall: “Re- 
the evenge! Vl fight him with 
ng-distance telephone!” 


- pars . 
cotsey’ O’C--nn--r, 06, seeing the 


SC ites: 52 
Tap: “Sumbuddy hould me! G-t-T Y”” 


Pp ar 
R. rof. in Materia class, to Tansy 
oi nd-l: “Give the action of Gentian 
nN the mouth,” 
van to R. (in a stage whisper ) : 
luretic t’’ 
Poe to Proft.: “Diuretic !!— 
- € to D--yle (as he sees Prof.’s face 
ers a strange expression) : “You 
fool, ’tisn’t either !” 


Oe 


OTHER STUNTS. 

It is reported on good authority that 
Jno. K--ne has been seen in the 7-cent 
store trying to buy a rubber doll. Why 
not try Montreal, John? 


Feddie Shef. seems greatly tickled 
over his prospective position. The final 
aiting with dilated ears 


year are NOW W 
ascertalil 


and exophthalmic ¢yes to 
whether he is going to spring another 
joke or just wear his red socks again. 
N.B.—Let it be the socks, Eddie! 
tee 
sident has returned from a 


The pre 
ing with extreme 


Napanee house-warni 
aphorea ; it reminds us of the white- 
haired boy of the entertaining ¢com- 
mittee, two days after the dinner. 

‘Foxy Quiller,’ entering drug store, 
hatless, breathless and perspiring : 
“Say, mister, what’s good for a woman 
with a crushed finger?” In a few min- 
utes he emerged, radiant, carrying in 
his hand three “little devils” and a 
lead acetate lotion. 


Professor (exasperated beyond all 
endurance) apostrophising to fina} 
year: “You are the d t lot of stu- 
dents I ever saw.” 








A noble art is chemistry, 

Replete with information 

Of how to fool with slops and things 
For our great delectation ; 

We learn to split all matter up, 
With the greatest of facility, 

But all the same we can’t destroy 
The ‘ndestructibility. 

t the small bacteria 

dreds, trillions, 

{ be in half an inch 
housand millions ; 


Just spli 
By dozens, hun 
And still there! 
Four hundred t 
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Or pick a drop of water up 
And watch it half a minute, 
You'll see the little molecules 
All skipping round within it. 


And when you lift a schooner high, 

All foaming in convulsion, 

Straight down your throat the beer 
will fly, 

And this they call repulsion ; 

Yet still our minds are over full 

With taking notes on paper, 

And I long to be a molecule, 

And skip around in vapor. 





We do not wish to prevent anyone 
from following in our footsteps, but 
we give the following technical term 
as a mild specimen of our suffering in 
the study of medicine. Take it in parts 
or it will dislocate your jaw: Dacryo- 
cystosyringokatakleisis. | Frequently, 
when we are accused of swearing, the 
initiated know that we are only re- 
peating some of our scientific names. 





MEDICAL NOTES, 
Freshman in Physiology—“Why is 
the human body like a humbug?” 
Senior—‘“‘Give it up.” 
Freshman—“ Because 


it’s full of 
cells.” oe 





Practical question—Diagnose  sali- 
vation from wisdom teeth. 





Biology Knights—‘Our desire for 
knowledge is unlimited, and om pa- 
tience under suffering great, but really 
we object to hour and a quarter lec. 
tures, unless furnished with cushions 


for the seats. 





Sarah G (at Aesculapian meet- 
ing )—"Mr. Chairman, I want this so- 
ciety to understand that 1f any one 





calls me “Sarah” at next year’s dinner 
I will have him arrested; I will, I 
Swear it under the lost hairs of my 
upper lip!” 


Athletics. 
HOCKEY. 
Queen’s, 7; McGill, 0. 


Varsity, 6; Queen’s, 5. 
McGill, 2; Queen's, 1. 
ESPITE the criticism of the 
Montreal papers, the game in 
which Queen’s defeated MeGill was 
very fast hockey. Again and again 
the large body of McGill students who. 
with their Glee Club, were present to 
gloat over their team’s victory, were 
electrified by the speedy rushes of the 
fast little forwards of Queen’s. 

The size of the Arena hockey rink, 
which appeared fatal to Queen’s 
chances, was really an advantage, for 
their forwards’ superior skating count 
ed then for the most. The McGill 
team, expecting an easy victory, aftet 
the first goal seemed: to lose heart, and 
Molson at point did not receive the 
support from the rest of his team that 
he should have had. Though the Mc 
Gill forwards played well together: 
they were weak in a very important 
point, namely, following back. 

The referee, Mr. Quinn, of Mot 
treal, was not strict enough. Aga? 
and again off-sides were not called, nO? 
were rough players penalized. 
small number of Queen’s supporter 
made up for the scarcity by their &™ 
thusiasm. At the close of the game 
Dr. Anglin entertained the Quee”® 
seven, 








VARSITY-QUEEN’S. 
The outcome of this game justified 
the saying that ‘there’s nothing so 4? 
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Certain as a dead sure thing.’ The 
ee of Queen’s students expect- 
ee easy victory. L he smallness of 
a rink, the heavy ice, and, strange 
- say, the referee, all militated against 
oe The Torontonians neglected to 
ure the Montreal man demanded 
‘Bunty’ Dalton refereed. Afraid 
ia ne partial to his home team, he 
have me rough play go by that should 
Bee een punished. Weight and 
oe tecking counted for more than 
oe and stick-handling, and it was 
Mille rmer that won Varsity the game. 
Maco made some phenomenal stops. 
ee owall and Knight also played 
y strong games. 
Ponti outnumbered Varsity in 
prised ers, and the Gaelic slogan SsuT- 
many of the effete southerns. 
Hy M’GILL-QUEEN 6. 
on a the coll. sit desolate that 
a3 of glory! She that was great 
7 J colleges, how 1s she fallen! 
ish re have seen vain and fool- 
faye aoe her, and are now a Jest 
wich - patie yea, to them that point 
go!” nger and say, “Aha, it is a 
ace of McGill have devised mis- 
oa a eth us, have bent their bow, 
choosin ely delivered goods not of our 
euge = Woe to us who for fifteen 
ee ave called ourselves It, for 
_W are we fallen! Woe, woe the 
Ig 1s up! 
a it was not McGill that defeated 
p tiday evening. It was destiny. 
Cor luck in shooting was the cause. 
Gi Say that Queen’s shot on the Mc- 
ul goal fifty times would be no exag- 
eration, while on actual count there 
ns only four shots on the goal of the 
€d, yellow and blue. 


In the earlier part of the game 
Queen's set the pace and had it not 
been for the efforts of Molson, they 
would have scored a dozen times 
Wilson had his hand cut and a long 
delay resulted. hen after a few mo- 
ments’ play, Molson made a fine rush 
from one end of the rink to the other, 
passed to Sims, who scored. 

A few seconds before half-time 
Richardson passed from the ring to 
Walsh at centre, who scored Queen's 
one and only goal. 

Again and again in the second half 
the puck was down on the McGill 
goal and how ‘t was saved is hard to 
say. After one of the mix-ups Walsh 
off, and it was while Queen's 


was ruled 
n short the second 


were playing a ma 
McGill goal was scored by Wurtele. 

Six times afterwards did Wilson, 
Merrill and Knight strike the McGill 
goal posts with the rubber, while the 
spectators held their breath and loop- 
ed-the-loop in nervous expectation. 
Six times did the Queen's forwards go 
down the ice and shoot, while their 
backers kicked flies off their left ears 
‘n anxious hope, but each time some 
evil spirit would interpose itself and 
the rubber would go half an inch to 
the left or right. 

For McGill, Molson and Ryan were 
for Queen's, Merrill, Wil- 


the stars; 
Knight did some 


son and Walsh. 
very fine checking: 


Evans, of Varsity, 
Six players were ruled off: 


four McGills. Near the 
me, Young, McGill’s 
d, and another 


refereed the 


game. 
two Queen’s, 
close of the 84 
cover-point, was injure 
long delay ensued. 
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“CALLY=WILLY.” 


We've clashed with many men inside 
the rail, 

And some of ’em could play and some 
could not, 

The Varsities, the Red-coats, and old 
Yale, 
But the Gillies were the finest of the 
lot. : 
We met ‘em first in spring of ninety- 
five, 

A lot of “Vics.” and “Shams.” and 
touted fellows 

Who swore to eat old Queen’s right 
up alive, 

And hear no more or Reds and Blues 
and Yellows. 


So, here's to you, Gilly-Willy, at your 
home in Montreal, | 
What you swore to do, you didn’t— 

pride goes before a fall, 

For we had a team of MAGNUMS, 
Randy, Ray, Fen, Dunny, Guy, 
And they crushed you, Gilly-Willy, 

saying, “Come back bye and bye.” 


You took to writing stories full of 
“me’s,” 

That we were scared to don our skates 
and roam, 

Forgetting that the Shamrocks cross 
the seas, 

While Defenders skud and skim along 
at home. 

But we knew you'd give up ink and 
come to ice, 

Perhaps some time when all thought 
we were goners, 


And right we were, the Gillies came up 
twice, 

And twice we sent ’em back without 
the honours. 


So, here's fo you, Gilly-Willy, at your 
home in Montreal, 

On the steel-things you're a daisy, but 
on paper you're all gall, 

hen we had a team of MEDIUMS. 
Ward, Bunt, Spider, Jock and Guy. 

But they licked you, Gilly-Willy, say- 
ing, “Come back bye and bye.” 


lor cight long years we held the place. 


so «lear 

To all who love to make the rafters 
ring, 

All hoping that the time was drawing 
near 


When inter-college games could be the 
thing. 

At last it came—again we hear the 
fuss 

The Gillies made in all the daily pa- 
pers, 

‘Bout what forsooth their team would 
do to us 

Ice-wagons, who were only fit fof 
scrapers, 


50, here's to you, Gilly-Willy, at yout 
home in Montreal, 
We scored as many as make a team: 
and you got none at all, - 
Yet we had a team of MIDGETS: 
plucky peewees played the game, 
It’s a case of Willy-Nilly—“Ol 
Queen's gets there just the same- 
“CAMLCAP.” 
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Four Specials in Kid Gloves! 


75c.—Ladies’ one lar 
Paris points in all eon een pique sewn, 


$1.—Ladies’ 2 PB genuine Fr tat 9a 
ial and Marcelle brands; Renn id ey ery. 
Pearls, White, Black. ao s, Greys, 
$1.25.—Steacy’s Very S$ ; 

color, extra value. pecial, every fashionable 
hree styles, wear guaranteed. 





$1.35.—Alexandre’s every color int 


ta eee 
The Students’ _aundryman 


HONG LEE 


Leave your address and 





Like your trade goot. 
John will call for washee. 


LAUNDRY, 338 PRINCESS ST., KINGSTON. 


gh? 2339333993999992> 353939938, ee 


y 
AN ANNOUNCEMENT § 


Young Man 


ee i 


oo 
W are not laundry monopolists as 


we are sometimes termed, but The day of cheap insurance 


We a aon . . \ 
1; re fast gaining all the trade of & 
Ings .$ ; . 
th = ton, simply because our work 1s 
e best ; : 
\ est and our service the finest. 


will be past for you in a few 


years. Why not write for rates 





Se 


to-day to one of Canada's strong- 








est companies. 






Try Us Once, That's All! 


_——., 
a in ee 
— 


The Imperial 
Kingston’s Finest Laundry 


Cor. Barrie & Princess Sts. 


F. J. McARTHUR, MANAGER. 








THE MANUFACTURERS’ LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office, Toronto 


H. J. FOIK, Representative, Kingston, Ont. 





P 
ANTS PRESSED FREE. 


Seeeececececcecceeeeeeeee = 


THE | OCKETT SHOE STORE 
FOR GOOD BOOTS 42 LOW PRICES 
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= SA -SA EA SACEA <——X~ “a Sy SA SSE SA TA Sy Sa SA SraSy Gy ry ay eK 
BS ea 22 POBPAIOPPPAPPPAACSSESESSS: e 


PL wN 
tT Goss POLI LI LI OLE EP 8 LI LT OI OF OT 


i FASHIONABLE TAILORING 


We lead in Fashion and Prices. 
Synaa The Latest Cloths for Overcoats. 
, 4 / Full Dress Suits a Specialty. 7 
A OLL & CO., } Merchant 


ae 0 EPO IAL LO fo» S008 De en Le Le LO SS. 
SSSS SSS SYST STreSS VESSEL LSLVSLS= 


Standard Bank of Canada| T. H. FERGUSON 








at 














treet 


230 pinbees y 
) 





KINGSTON. (Successor to R. H. Toye) 
papltal paid Mp! $4s000,000-0a Bread and Cake Baker, Groceries, 
Reserve Fund - - 850,000.00 | 
Total Assets - $13,120, 562.67 Fruit and Confectionery. 









Savings Bank Department. Interest 






Conducted under the 
Allowed. C A | F R Ni G Personal Supervision 
of 
Drafts and Cheques cashed, on all parts of the TO AT HOMES & PARTIES | mr. F. HAMBROOK 
world. 


W. D. HART, Manacen. | 318 King St., Kingston. ’Phone 300 


Shy cider wares a. Meals at all hours, GR. A N D 
The Delicatessen OPERA HOUSE 


Restaurant —_| Thursday, Jan. 22nd 


Lunch and Dining Rooms 
g DANIEL FROHMAN’S GREAT 
Opp. Spangenberg’s, Jeweller, 2 doors from 


King Street, Princess St, COMEDY 
KINGSTON, ONT. 


21 Meal Tickets for $3.00. Good until used. 
W. J. STINSOY, Prop é Two »cnools 
—— i 


___ game S Reid = COMING: 


Che Ceading bndertaker and 


Furniture Manufacturer . 
Established 1854 and “The Burgomaster 


TT 

q 7 Jewelry Store, 1583 Princess Street, is head- 
[ Od eS quarters for Queen’s pins, crest pins and clase 
; . Pins ; any year pin made to order; ’04 pins 


now in stock. ‘‘ Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pens,”’ etc. 























“Bonnie Briar Bush”’ 
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Symons Y re, 


Anchitects, 


W. Peinbary Symons 15 TSoronto Sect, 
Vidliam Rae. Toronts. 


So 
Our Stereoscopic View Business 


Pays College Expenses. 
DOES IT PAY YOURS? 


_ Hundreds of students have defrayed all College expenses, enjoyed a de- 
lightful outing a secured an invaluable experience in OUR BUSINESS. 

N.B.—-No Book—Gold Brick —Something-—for—Nothing Scheme. Re- 
turns in direct proportion to Labor and Energy invested. Kilburn Views send 
ack more successful men each year than all other Agency Houses in the 


D ae 
OMinion, College Topics. | 


gent Kilburn Views & Saturn ’Scopes. 


DEPARTMENT OF CROWN LANDs, 
_ . ONTARIO. = - 
Magnificent Opportunities for Investment in 


Mining, Lumbering 
Farming. 


urces of Ontario in 

















For Information concerning the Reso 
Farm, Forest or Mine, write 
“COMMISSIONER OF CROWN LANDS, 


HON. E. J. DAVIS. TOROMO. 


ow 
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Che Stone Rethod 


1° a system of exercise which requires 
#e8 no apparatus, and only ro to 20 min- 
utes time each day, in your own room, just 
before retiring. Dces not overtax the 
heart. Systematically follow our instruc- 
tions and we promise you a fine, strong, 
well-developed physique, and good health. 
All ages—5 to 85 years--are alike benefited. 
WOMEN receive as much benefit from J he 
Stone Method as men. We are the only 
instructors of prominence who pay special 
attention to instruction of women and chil- 
dren. Mrs. Ellen Walker, who has charge 
of this department, has had an extensive ex- 
perience, and alone opens and answers let- 
tersof a private nature. Address confiden- 
tial letters; ** Mrs. Ellen Walker. care 
The Stone School.”’ 


24-Page Booklet FREE |. 
with photos from life un 


e \ have prepared one for men and one 
oe for women, which contain many 
photos from life, showing what others have 
accomplished by Ihe Stone Method, and 
what you may accomplishif you will. We 
are glad to send them FREE, 


Che Stone School of Physical 
Culture, 
1785 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


Use Taylor’s Lettuce Cream for chapped 
hands. Our New York Chocolates are 
always fresh. They are the best. 


DISPENSING AND HIGH-CLASS DRUG SUNDRIES 
DISCOUNT TO STUDENTS 


Taylor’s The Students’ Drug Store 








> 
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Cnsraving 


ce NOmINION Company, 


Pholo Engravers 


94 Adelaide St. East. 
(Snowden Chambers) 


British American Bote! ana 
Hotel Frontenac 


Kingston, Ont, 





Coronto 
F. WATTS, Mgr: 


RATES, $2 tro $3 E. MCINTYRE, Mao. 


THE STUDENTS’ TAILOR 


See his Goods and get his Prices before 
Purchasing elsewhere. 


T. LAMBERT, Merchant Tailor 


North American Life 


""} HE unexcelled financial position of the 
ne". North American Life, its large sur- 
plus, its handsome dividends, its liberal poli- 
cles, and its promptness in paying all legiti- 
mate claims, make it a most desirable company 
for both agents and policy holders. Students 
who either require assurance or who are look- 
ing for profitable employment during the hol- 
idays, will do well to write to the North Am- 
erican Life, Head Office 112-118 King St. 
West, Toronto) § MARPELL, B.A, 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Breck & Halliday 


| Electrical Contractors 














Dealers in Electric Supplies of 


Every Description. 
79 Princess St 


KETCHUM & CO’Y 


The Largest Sporting Goods Store in Canada. 


Footballs, Football Jackets, Football Pa Football 
Boots, Head Harness, Suspeitaorion 


Clubs Outfitted. Estimates and prices furnished. 


KETCHUM & Co. 104 &106 BANK STREET 


eae hee OTTAWA. sg 
.B.— ogue of Fall and Winter Sporting Goo 
about ready. Send qa post card for one. 


A. E. HEROD, 


BOOT & SHOEMAKER 
Repairing Promptly Attended To. 


PRINCESS ST. 


Estimates Furnished. 








OPPOSITE HOAQG'’'BS DRUG STORE 


PATTERSON & HEWARD 


BRASS ALUMINUM STAMPERS 


MACHINE NAME PLATES. 
40 West Wellington St., Toronto, Caned4 
ae dren vemtoretireinnmnane IIT 


_ J. HISCOCK, 


STAMP ENGRAVERS, 





FRUITS, - CONFECTIONERY, - OYSTERS 


Agent for the Niagara District Fruit Growers’ 
Association. 
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Pee 


LAIDLAW 
ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


ILLUSTRATORS 


oh 

i 

+ ~— PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 
‘ HALF-TONE ZINC ETCHING 

AND 

: COMMERCIAL 

: PHOTOGRAPHY, ETC. 
he 

t 


ocho focfockerde decfecbororbeobeebeeh pbb tobiek bb Seen eGo abe afoahonte ce 


SPEEDY, NEW AND ECONOMICAL 
PROCESSES 


Foadecferheohecdecde fe fonts 


384 King St. West, 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
sbesbeechucfectechectofecdoedecfoofee eh EET PETE EE 


Boys! Have You Tried 


MILO} 


MANUFACTURED By 


G. A. MCGOWAN, 


KINGSTON, ONT. 


PRINTING ! 


For Queen’s University Students a 
Specialty 











- 
JACKSON Prince 
190 Wellington St. "phone 485 
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The Vast Army of 


Dip-no-mores 


: re a Bs sire. 
5 He i ny; \ anes ty o> 
aha uy Mh me 






LE. Waterman Co 


173 Broadway,NewYork 


R, cP McDOWALL 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ALL USICAL on 
ae Mercnanbise FENG 


Everything the best in its line. Pianofortes, 
Organs, Cash Registers, the Famous " Empire” 
Sewing Machine, Type Writers, Band instruments 


a71 PRINCESS STREET, KINGSTON,ONT. 
CAPE VINCENT, N.Y. 


Agents Wanted. Correspondence Solicited. 


ot ee 
QUEEN'S TEXT BOOKS 


ve money py buying their Text 
e Books, at the Corner 
Text Books in all 


Students will sa 


Books, Exercise and Not 
A complete stock of 
departments of study. Fountain Pens 


College note paper with crest and 


Bookstore. 
years and 
from 15¢. to *3- 
envelopes to match. 

The Corner - 


F. NISBET, Bookstore. 


Corner Princess and Wellington Streets. 


{2 Golden Lane,Londor 
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Educational Department Calendar 


January : 
1. NEW YEAR'S Day, 

By-laws for establishing and withdrawal 
of union of municipalities for High School 
purposes to take effect. 

5. High, Public and Separate Schools open. 

Truant Officers’ reports to Department 
due. 

7. First meeting of rural School Trustees. 

Polling day for trustees in Public and 

_ Separate Schools. 

12. Appointment of High School Trustees by 
Municipal Councils. 

13. Clerk of Municipality to be notified by 
Separate School Supporters of their 
withdrawal. 

14. Annual Reports of Boards in cities and 
towns, to Department due. 

Names and addresses of Public School 
Trustees and Teachers to be sent to 
Township Clerk and Inspector. 

15. Trustees’ annual Reports to Inspectors 
due. 

Application for Legislative apportionment 
for inspection of Public Schools in cities 
and towns separated from the county, 
to Department, due. 

Annual Reports of Kindergarten attend- 
ance, to Department, due. 

Annual Report of Separate Schools, to 
Department, due. 

20. Provincial Normal Schools open (First 
Session). 

21. First meeting of Public Schoo! Boards in 
cities, (owns, and incorporated villiages. 

27. Appointment of High School Trustees by 
County Councils, 

February -¢ 

4. First meeting of High School Boards 
and Boards of Education, 

28. Inspectors’ Annual Reports, to Depart- 
ment, due. 

Annual Reportstrom High School Boards, 
to Department, due. 

Financial Statement of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, to Department, due. 

Separate School Supporters to notify 
Municipal Clerk. 

March : 
31. Night Schools close (Session 1902-1903). 
April: : 
1. Returns by Clerks of counties, cities, ete, 
of population, to Department, due, 
9. High Schools, second term, and Public 
and Separate Schools close. 

10. GOOD FRIDAY. 

13. EASTER MONDAY. 

tg. Annual meeting of the Ontario Education 
Association at Toronto. 

15. Reports on Night Schools due, (Session 


1902-1903). 


N.B.—Departmental Examination Papers for past 
years may be obtained from the Carswell Publishing 
Company, No. 30 Adelaide Street, :., Toronto, 
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RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Great International Route between the East 


and West. The Favorite Route to 


Boston, New York, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Quebec, Peterboro, 
Toronto, Niagara Falls, Chicago 


And all other points in the United States and 
Canada. Special Rates to Cricket, Lacrosse, Base 
Ball, Hockey, Curling, Football and other organ- 
ized clubs. Reduced Rates to Students for Christ- 
mas and Easter Holidays. 


‘#" For full information apply to 
J.P. HANLEY, G. T. BELL, 


Kingston, Gen. Pass. and 
City Agent. Ticket Agt., Montreal. 


We Import 


All our Candies and 





receive them fresh 
several times each 
week. Tuxedo 


Chocolates in Vanil- 
la, Strawberry, Or- 
ange, Raspberry and 
other flavors. 


line—Ovur 


The small Dealers 40c. 


price 20c. a Ib. 


Headquarters for 
Stationery. 


WOODS’ FAIR 
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coupes veverstry sourwa 4 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


This Company transacts life insurance exclusively. 


= $8, 200 ,000,00. 
I, 700,000.00. 
550,000.00. 
100,000.00. 


Invested Funds, : : 
Annual Income, 4 m ‘ 
Claims paid during 1901, - : 
Endowments matured and paid 190], 
ncome has increased $500,000.00 and the in- 
posit with Dominion Government for the se- 
Curity of Canadian policy holdres exceeds $2,000,000.00. It is a progressive 
uP. to-date company paying ninety per cent. of its earnings to policy holders on 
a with profit plan. Forty years doing business in Canada. Nearly $5.000,- 
00.00 of new business is written annually. 
PRUDENT — PROSPEROUS — PROGRESSIVE 
Head Office ;-COMPANY’S BUILDING, MON TREAL. 


Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal,—Chairman Canadian Board. R. B. Angus, Esq., Vice-Chairman, 
Directors,—E. L. Pease, Esq: H. Stikeman, Esq., Charles M. Hays, Esq., Cc. R. Hosmer, Esq. 
“Mills & Cunningham,—General Agents, Kingston. 


B.H 
al. Brown,—Manager for Canada. 


E. J. REID, Special Agent, Kingston. 


_This year, 1902, wili be the close of the Quinquennium. 


A Good Record 


: In ro years the Premium i 
ested funds have doubled. De 


N.B. 


The Rathbun 
Company 











DESERONTO, ONT. 


desornnutacturers of Doors, Sash, Blinds and all 
Way tele of Wooden Building Materials, Rail- 
Desisrc Telegraph Poles, Shingles, Posts. 
anadi in Coal, Salt, &c. Sole Sales Agents of the 
ture an Portland Cement Company. anufac- 
iS of the best cements. : 





A Gold Miner Says: 
“Your engine has been running day 

and night for over three years (equal to 
seven years regular work) and during that 


time we have never lost a minute through 
any defect in the engine, and have never 
j It is still 


dollar in repairs. 1 
a a tele d without vibration. 


e s 9 
Robb Engineering Coy, 
Limited, Amherst, N.S. 


As CHADWICK, KINGSTON AGENT. 


she Bay of Quinte 
Railway 


N 
ge Short line for Tweed; Napanee, 
eseronto and all local points- 


T 
rain leaves City Hall Depot at 4 p.m. 


ssly an 
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Separate Junior Resi- 


dence, Boys prepared for Universities and Business. 


ST. ANDREW'S COLLEGE 
D. Bruce Macdonald, M.A., Principal. 


esidential and Day School for Boys. TORONTO 


ST. MARGARET’S COLLEGE 


TORONTO 
DAY-SCHOOL 


: Upper and Lower School. 


Rev. 


FOR GIRLS 


Full ACademic Course, 
A Full Musical Course. 
A Full Art Course, 
A Full Elocution Course, 
- A Full Domestic Science Course. 
A Full Course in Physical Culture. 


Special Facilities for 
Students prepare for University 


MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., 
Lady Principal. Director. 


Examination in Music. 














MUSICAL 


MUSIC [Aitetasnietrs. 


INSTRUMEN 
OF 


Ber EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Ore Buying a Guitar, Mandolin, 


Cornet or any other 
EXAMINE THE 


Ty They are the Best Made. 
our 
r dealer don’t carry them write us direct. 


' WHALEY, ROYCE & CO. 


(LEMITED.) 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Banjo, Violin, Flute, Musical Instrument 


“I IMPERIALS ” 


Every Instrument Guaranteed. 


Try the Imperial strings for all stringed instruments. 





WIN NIPEG, MAN. (Catalogues on Application) 
| A W WINNETT, L.D-S., D.D.S. 
DENTIST. 
Dy. C Webnot Daly | 
Saat Post Graduate in-Crown and Bridgework. 
eS aoc PRINCESS AND WELLINGTON STS. 


13 
9 PRINCESS ST., KINGSTON Over Johnston's Jewelry Store. 
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Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates. 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


DR. EDWARD FISHER, Musical Director. 


Affiliated with the University of Toronto and Trinity Un- 


versity. The best Equipment and Facilities and 
atrongest Faculty in Canada. 


School of 
Literature and Expression. 
Oratory, Pedagogy, Physical Culture, etc. 


MRS. INEZ NICHOLSON-CUTTER, Principal. 
Calendars and Syllabus Free. 





Established 1844. Telephone 347 


SPANGENBURG, 


347 KING STREET. 


JEWELER AND SILVERSMITH 


Medals, Class Pins, Etc. made toorder. College 
Crest Pins, Colleye Crest Cuff Links, 
Waterman’s ideal Fountain Pens. 
Diamond Setting 


Watches repaired and adjusted 
ds fine Hngraving 


by skilled workhoman., 





whe oo obo oe ahs oBe abe of ahs obs fe obs abe ofeage nde abe ofeode obs oe of ofa oke abe ofeofe obs 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 


G. BOOTH & SON, 


DOCTORS’ 
BRASS PLATE 
SIGNS 


Also RUBY GLASS SIGNS 


er 


21 ADELAIDE STREET WEST 
TORONTO 
fosfoofontecfocdoeecbededoobe sh oboobosdocbeoboedocde odo adecbecbocdecfocbeadech 


Ee efoofooge fe ofooheehs fe afoahe ofeode nfs eke obo ofoads ofeeheote ofe sfooloefeahe efeeke ate ols of ofe fe afs 


Heeforoofo cba atesheahocfecbecfecfoatecbe ofosfechoode ofoafeafe age sfeafoafoaheofiofeafefeofeefeofects 





Queen’s Graduates Wanted 


T° purchase [aureating Hoods. For many 
years we have furnished the successful sty- 
dents because we suit, fit, and sell at low prices, 
We also make to order, on short notice, Unij- 
versity or Pulpit Gowns (woolor silk) from $2.25 
to $50.00 each, and ship to any address, 


——— 





Crumley Bros. Cor Princess & Bagot Sts 


HEADQUARTERS FOR STUDENTS’ FUANIBHINGg 


Sir J. G. Bourinot’s Canadian Manual of Pro 
cedure at meetings of Municipal Councils, 
Shareholders and Directors of Companies: 
Synods, Conventions, Societies and Public 
Bodies generally, with an introductory Te 
view of the rules and usages of Parliament 
that govern public assemblies in Canada, 
by J.G. Bourinot, C.M G., LL.D, D.C.L» 
D.L., Clerk of the H. of C. Price, cloth 
$3 00 ; hf-cf. $3.75, or ‘‘ Citizen's Edition, 
omitting only the portion that refers ' 
Municipal Councils and Church Synods. 
Boards 50c., Cloth $1.00. Just the book for 
literary societies For sale by booksellers: 
or address 


The Carswell Company, Limited, Toronto 
Bee ee he ee ee ee ee 


SMOTls E’. 


Paul’s Special Mixturé 


10c. PER PACKAGE. 
TINS asc. per # Ib. 
TINS 50c. per 4 lb, 
Smoke “STUDENT ” Cigar 
For Sale only at 


W. J. PAUL, 70 Princess Street. 
Stl 
NGSTON, ONT: 

Hotel Randolp ees 


Steam Heated throughout and Perfectly Lighted. 


Rates according to Location. Modern Sample Rooms. 
In the Centre of Business, 4 = 





R. E. SPARKS, D.D.S., L.D.S., M.D. 


DENTIST “a 
2301% Princess St"? 


Special attention paid to 
Kingston, n 


Oral Deformities 


tof 
Francis H, Chrysler, K.C, C. J. R, Bethune Frank B, Proc 


CHRYSLER & BETHUNE, 
BARRISTERS & SOLICITORS, 


Parliamentary, Supreme Court and Departmental! agents 
Cabla Address, ‘CHRYSLER ” 


119, 120 CENTRAL CHamBers, OTTAWA, ONT 
JOHN MUDIE, B.A. 


BARRISTER SOLICITOR, ETC. 


, Ont. 
Telephone 453 Office : 89 Clarence St., Kingsto” 
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Boys Prepared for the Universities 


Military College and Business. 


“HILLOROFT™ AGADEMY { “isstec: seta 


KINGSTON, ONT. 


A RESIDENTIAL and DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS # 
SUCCESSFUL, STUDENTS 


ALL WEAR 


SUTHE.RLAND’S SHOES 


50 
Years in Kingston. 


GANONG’S 
G. B. Chocolates 


THE FINEST MADE. 


CREA | 
MS, BON-BONS, ETC., PUT UP 
TO SUIT AT 


A, J. REES, 166 PRINCESS ST., 


Telephone 58. 


W. J e BAKER 9 ile e eek 


TOBACCONIST 


CARRIES A FULL LINE OF 


ported and Domestic Cigars, To- 


b 
a aCCos, Pipes, Cigarettes, &c. 
OSITE WINDSOR HOTEL. 


YOU TRY THEM. 


individual Attention. 
Send for Calendar to 


REV. T. J, GLOVER, B.A., Principal. 


0. G. JOHNSTON, FLORIST, 
KINGSTON, ONT. 
Grower and Exporter of New and Rare Plants. 
SPECIALTIES : Choice Roses, Carnations and Chrys- 
anthemums, Wedding Bouquets, Floral Designs 
-to-Date Btyle. 
Phone 235. 


and Floral Baskets, in Up 
Conservatory, Head 
City Branch, 336 King St. East. Phone 239. 


of Johnston St. 
3 
A. MciILQU HAM’S 
LIVERY AND SALE STABLE. 
Best drivers in the city. First-class turnouts for 
d Funerals. Special attention given to 


Weddings an 
Pic-nic and Pleasure Parties. 


Phone 316. Office—290 Princess St., Kingston. 


T. C. WILSON, LIVERY 


CLARENCE STREET. 
Horses and Carriages and all kinds of rigs ready on 
the shortest notice. Cabs to all trains and Boats. 
lace. Night man al- 


Baggage transferred to any P 
TELEPHONE 291. 


HATS 
FURS 


Clark Wright & SON, ‘strecs 
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Mit | RUGLOW & CO. 


UNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS 


BOOK MPORTERS and Publishers of Text Books used in 
STORE Queen’s University. Extra Mural Students can rely 


on having their orders carefully and promptly mailed 
eee ee | sity Text Books. # J wt ot ut we 


Correspondence solicited in all matters relating to Univer- 
. UGLOW &z CO., ‘M4I Princess St., Kingston, Ont: 























Dress Suits 
& Tuxedos 


So zealously sought after 
by followers of Fashions 


newest demands, need not 





worry—give us your order 


Civinsston Bros, [Cailors] 7 72.38 sireet 


HENDERSON 


Invites every Queen’s Student to 
call and inspect his work. 


t 
PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO. NO, 90 PRINCESS STREE 


HAT See FURS 
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MARCH 6, 1908. 





THE GREE 


HE term ‘Greek’? as ap- 

plied to a branch of the 
. Christian Church conveys 
a quite different meaning 
at the present time from 
what it did fourteen OT 
the: Gre: fifteen centuries ago. In 
merely five or ale centuries ue was 
used is a geographical determination 
Christi reference to that part of the 
ee Church which occupied the 
Wher. Ae of the Roman Empire 
ally Hie was the language gener- 
fea: Hae When the term is used 
ational y it indicates not merely the 
any parti oF predominating church in 
5 ae section of country, but 
doctrines fev INS its own distinctive 
ds of vo , ritualistic forms and metho- 
7 fee The main body of 
longer ne the Greek Church is m0 
countries e found in Greek-speaking 
it had : ee in those sections where 
Slavs origin. It is among the 
Church at the Greek or Eastern 
beer ses by far the largest num 
ie a s members, though in passing 
ana hew home it has undergone 
eane 1¢ slight modifications. The term 
a Church ’’ is used by some 
Since reference to that branch of the 

ristian Church which re sognizes the 
sa of the patriarch of Constantt- 
Ople, but as this limitation would 





K OR EASTERN ORTHODOX 
CHURCH. 


exclude the Russian Church, which in 
e is essentially the 


form aud doctrin 
e Greek Church though for 
hundred years it has 
t of the see at Con- 
use the term 


same as th 
now nearly two 
been independen 
stantinople, we prefer to 
in a broad sense as applying to doc- 
trine and form, not locality. The main 
difference aS We shall see between this 
branch of the Greek Church and the 


other branches is that in the Russian 


Church ecclesiastical stupremacy is 
vested in the Czar instead of in a 
church dignitary. 

In the first centuries of the Christian 
erathe Church th roughout Christendom 
was essentially one in doctrine and in 
form, though no doubt from the very 
frst slight differences existed in differ- 
ent localities; but before the Church 
had completed three centuries of its 
history there were indications of 4 
coming struggle between its eastern 
and western branches. The east and 
the west differed in temper and habits 
of thought; the eastern mind was 
always more given to metaphysical 
speculation and theorizing than the 
western, while the latter surpassed the 
former in practical watters. We can 
see this difference coming out in later 
history when the eastern Church con- 
cerned ‘tself with barren theological 
speculation while the western made 
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man’s nature, his salvation and the 
extension of the Church its great 
concern. 

From 330 A.D., when the seat of 
empire was removed from Rome by 
Constantine to Byzantium, which was 
afterwards called Constantinople, in 
honor of the Emperor, there was a 
continually increasing tendency to dis- 
ruption between the east and the west. 
This founding of new Rome led to a 
jealousy which with other causes 
finally resulted in separation. 

Dr. Schaff sums up under three 
heads the reasons for the ultimate 
schism ; (1) ‘‘ the politico-ecclesiastical 
rivalry of the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople backed by the Byzantine empire 
and the bishop of Rome in connection 
with the new German empire,” (2) 
‘“growing centralization and over- 
bearing conduct of the Latin Church,”’ 
(3) ‘“‘the stationary character of the 
Greek and the progressive character 
of the Latin during the middle ages,”’ 

The history of the movement is in 
outline as follows: One of the first 
indications of the future schism is 
found in 594 A.D. when Gregory the 
Great objected to the title ‘‘ Episcopus 
Ecumenicus,’’ being assumed by the 
patriarch of Constantinople, (Patri- 
arch was a name originally given to 
all bishops but afterwards restricted to 
the presiding bishops of the great im- 
perial dioceses and still later to the 
five greatest of these, viz., Rome, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem.) The title was ratifieg 
by two councils of the Church and for 
a time the storm passed. 

The first serious conflict was in the 
last half of the seventh century when 
a controversy arose between the east 
and the west on the subject of Aono. 


thelism (the belief that though there 
were two natures in Christ, the human 
and the Divine, there was but one 
will, which was Divine.) Although 
the Eastern Church did not unite in 
supporting Monothelism nor all the 
Western in condemning it, yet the line 
of separation was clearly enough 
marked, to show that the edge of the 
wedge was entered which would re- 
sult in splitting the Church into two 
rival factions. 

A little later another cause for dis- 
sention arose, known as the /conoclas- 
tic controversy. In 724 the emperor 
Leo issued an edict against the vener- 
ation of sacred images. This edict 
was resented by the Western Church, 
indeed so far did Gregory III, bishop 
of Rome go, that he called a council of 
bishops and condemned Iconoclasm and 
Iconoclasts, though he was careful 
enough not to mention the emperor by 
name. The emperor retaliated by 
transferring Greece and Ilyricum, 
which up to this time had been under 
the jurisdiction of Rome, to the juris- 
diction of the Byzantine patriarchate, 
confiscating at the same time certaitl 
revenues of the Roman Church, About 
twenty years later the new emperor, 
Constantius V, convened a council at 
which the worship of images was con- 
demned. The Roman bishop refused 
to appear at this council, and those who 
did attend were mere creatures of the 
emperor. Leo IV, the son and suc- 
cessor of Constantius, was more tolef- 
ant, and his wife, who seems to havé 
been an ardent advocate of image 
worship, after his death issued . 
decree of toleration. In 786a council 
was convened first at Constantinople 
and afterwards at Nicea at which 
veneration (proskunesis) of image® 
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es Sanctioned, but such servic 
Hea as belonged os the Divine 
oe Only, was forbidden. It may 
to e noted that the 1mages referred 
wigte not the works of sculpture but 
ne or mosaics, and it is remark- 
has that the Greek or Eastern Church 
thie never departed from the decree of 
: council, 

ea pope and Church of Rome had 
ee aac at this council and 
ee ae its findings. Twelve 
Sou however, its decrees were 
eSOnel by the Frankish clergy at a 
fhe. ie Frankfort. At this time 
Cre € ae between Charles the 
fa ing of the Franks, and the 
ea were of the most friendly 
sie er; and as the pope was anxt- 
felt Sen Charles as an ally, for he 
tees eae upon the east loosening, 
the ae se ates of opinion regarding 
ad. ts 7 Ip of images were uot allow- 
ae ae to serious results. It did 
eae the threatening breach be- 
hesica . east and the west had been 
stil] ae ut rivalry and jealousy were 
eichth as so that by the end of the 
ine ae Sonne we find the west rest- 
aaa under the burden of 
and aes aus by the eastern empire, 
ity of kg over the apparent partial- 
zantine sec. emperor toward the By- 
ao rock on which the Church 
middie = net appear until about the 
the the eighth century; this was 
controversy regarding the A7eces- 


a 
ton of the floly Spirit. This rock had | 


: pss appearance before, but not as 
- of offence. One clause of the 
ae creed as drawn up in 325 had 
the L we believe in the Holy Ghost, 
eth ord, the Giver of life who proceed- 
Srom the Father, S&c., 1s the 


words ‘‘and from the son”’ ( /Hogue) 
now found in the creed, did not ap- 
pear, although it seems to have been 
generally understood as early as 431 
(Council of Ephesus) that the Holy 
Spirit was to be regarded as proceed- 
ing from the Son as well as from the 
Father. However, the clause did not 
appear, and there seems to bave been 
a general understanding among the 
churches that to avoid disputes no 
further additions were to be made to 
the formularies then under considerat- 
ion. Nevertheless in 589 at the Coun- 
cil of Toledo the Western Church had 
inserted the ‘“Adogue”’ clause and the 
Eastern Church thought as little of 
complaining as the Western did of of- 
fending. Afterwards, however, when 
jealously became strong between the 
Latin and the Greek Churches, ex- 
ception was taken to the clause of the 
Western Church on the grounds (1) 
that it went beyond scripture, (2) it 
had never been sanctioned by a general 
council of the church. In 809 a coun- 
cil was summoned by Charles the 
Creat at Aix-la-Chapelle to discuss the 
“double procession.”’ The council 
was in favor of retaining the addition, 
but Pope Leo III refused to sanction 
the insertion of the clause and caused 
a copy of the creed without the ad- 
dition to be set up in St. Peter’s 
Church at Rome. But shortly after- 
wards the addition was accepted by 
the Roman Church and became one of 
the abiding causes of the great schism 
between the east and the west. 

The first really serious estrangement 
between the Latin and the Greek 
Churches took place about the middle 
of the ninth century. Ignatius was 
appointed patriarch of Constantinople 
in 846 and shortly afterwards Michael 
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III became emperor. Ignatius refused 
communion to Michael’s uncle, Bar- 
dus, on the ground of drunkenness 
and immorality. The emperor inter- 
fered and banished Ignatius, putting 
in his stead Photius, an exceedingly 
clever and learned man, but ambitious 
and unscrupulous. ‘The legitimacy of 
Photius’ elevation to the see was ques- 
tioned and Ignatius’ supporters who 
thought him wronged appealed to 
Pope Nicolas I; but Photius had 
anticipated them, having already laid 
the matter before the Pope. Nicolas 
as mediator assumed a haughty dicta- 
torial air, but finally confirmed Igna- 
tius’ deposition, having been deceived 
by a false report brought to him by 
his legates. On discovering the fraud 
in 863, he reversed his decision, decid- 
ing in favor of the deposed Ignatius, 
pronouncing sentence of deposition 
against Photius and threatening ex- 
communication in case of disobedience. 

Meanwhile another cause for ill- 
feeling between the Roman see and 
that of Constantinople had arisen. The 
Bulgarians, a Slav people, had been 
converted to Christianity by the By- 
yantine missionaries, St. Cyril and 
Methodius about 850. The Bulgarian 
king, after his conversion applied to 
Rome for teachers and a-ked for the 
pope's opinion regarding Photius’ 
right to the patriarchate. Nicolas con- 
sidering this a golden oppurtunity to 
increase his jurisdiction, replied that 
Photius had not been lawfully appoint- 
ed and had no right to confirm candi- 
dates who presented themselves for 
confirmation. Angered at this, as he 
thought, unjust intrusion of the pope, 
Photius held a s;nod and deposed in 
turn the head of the Koman see, 
Further, he issued a circular letter to 


tfe eastern patriarchs, denouncing the 
interference of the pope in Bulgarian 
affairs and accusing the Roman church 
of irregular practices and_ heretical 
doctrines. He charged the Latin 
Church with fasting on Saturday, 
shortening the time of Lent by one 
week, using milk, cheese and butter 
during the forty days fast, enforcing 
celibacy of the clergy, despising 
priests already married, and above all 
corrupting the Nicene creed by adding 
the ‘‘fliogue’’ clause. These accusa- 
tions practically include the main dif- 
fereuces between the Eastern 
Western Church to this day. 

In 867 the emperor Michael was 
murdered and with his death came the 
downfall of Photius. The new emper- 
or, Basil, deposed Photius and recalled 
Ignatius. T'wo years after his acces- 
sion the emperor convened a general 
council and confirmed the papal decrees 
against Photius; but the gouncil was not 
representative and but poorly attended, . 
so that the formula of union between the 
east and the west, drawn up and signed, 
was barren and short-lived ‘I‘he Bul]- 
garian question soon came upagain. In 
869 it had been agreed that Bulgaria be- 
longed to the Byzantine see and that 
Roman clergy were to withdraw from 
the country. Pope John VIII refused 
to ratify this agreement and demanded 
the recall of Greek bishops and priests 
from Bulgaria, claiming the right of 
jurisdiction over it. Friend as Igna- 
tius was of the Pope, his love of power 
was too great t> allow him to make 
such concessions to him, so the quarrel 
continued. In 877 Ignatius died and 
Photius again obtained the patriarch- 
ate. It may be worth noting that 
before Ignatius’ death, after so many 
vears of alternating fortune, the two 


and 
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rivals became friends. Photius now 
in power convened a large council 
which annulled the decrees of the 
council of 869 and reaffirmed the 
ancient form of the Nicene creed, i.e., 
the form without the //zogue clause. 
The pope was deccived into ratifying 
the action of the council through mis- 
representation by the papal delegates, 
but on discovering the deception he 
despatched bishop Marinus to declare 
invalid what had been done. Marinus 
was seized and thrown into prison by 
Photius, whom the pope therefore 
anathematized. Before his death in 
891 Photius was destined to be deposed 
once more. Five years before his 
death he was removed by the new 
emperor Leo IV to make room for the 
youngest brother of the emperor. His 
last years were spent in a cloister, and 
thus ended the life of the man who 
perhaps more than all others was the 
means of bringing about the separation 
between the Eastern and the Western 
Churches. ) 

The quarrel about the election of the 
patriarchate and the respective rights 
of Rome and Constantinople over 
Bulgaria lingered for some time. 
Friendly relations were reestal lished 
in goo A.D., but the reconciliation 
was neither cordial nor complete, and 
throughout the tenth century there 
was but little intercourse between the 
two churches. At the beginning of 
this dark century in the church’s his- 
tory a circumstance arose which tend- 
ed to further estrange them. Leo the 
emperor had married a fourth wife in 
Violation of the laws of the Greek 
Church, which forbade fourth mar- 
tiages, The patriarch of Constantt- 
nople protested against the emperor's 
action, and as a reward for his med- 


dling was deposed by the emperor. To 
justify himself, Leo appealed to pope 
Sergius III, who sanctioned the mar- 
riage. Constantine, the son and suc- 
cessor of Leo, prohibited fourth mar- 
riages by an edict: in this the 
pope acquiesced, so the schism slum- 
bered during the dark tenth century, 
In the following century both the 


emperor and the patriarch of Constan- 


tinople were much annoyed at the 
increasing power of the papacy and at 
the threatened loss of Italian posses- 
sions through the progress of the Nor- 
mans in Italy. In 1024 the proposal 
was made to pope John XVIII, that 
the title efpiscopus ecumenicus 
should be enjoyed equally by the 
bishops of Rome and of Constantinople. 
With this proposal was sent a con- 
siderable sum of money to help him 
come to a decision. The mercenary 
John was ready to accept the proposal 
and to renounce all claim of superior- 
ity over the eastern patriarchs, but the 
negotiations came to nought when the 
treasonable plot was discovered. 

And now we come to the man who 
really completed what Photius had 
done so much to bring about, A/chael 
Cerularius, the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. Cerularius and Leo, the metro- 
politan of Bulgaria (the metropolitan 
was the presiding bishop of a province, 
so called because in early times his see 
was commonly fixed in the civil me- 
tropolis), addressed in 1053 a letter to 
the bishop of Trani in Apulia, a diocese 
then subject to the Eastern Church, 
warning him of the errors of the 
Church of Rome. These errors they 
grouped under four main heads; (1) 
that, following the practice of the Jews, 
unleavened bread is used in the Eu- 
charist, (2) that the Romans fast on 
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Saturdays during Lent, (3) that they 
eat blood and things strangled, (4) 
that they sing the great Hallelujah at 
Kaster only. Pope Leo IX despatched 
three envoys to Constantinople but as 
they brought with them counter- 
charges against the Greek Church, the 
patriarch of Constantinople refused to 
treat with them. ‘he charges they 
brought were, (1) that the patriarch 
had usurped to himself the title 
ecumenical, (2) that he wished to make 
himself chief of the patriarchs, (3) 
that the Greeks rebaptized the Latins, 
(4) that they permitted their priests to 
live in wedlock, (5) that they neglected 
baptism of their infants before the 
eighth day after birth and (6) that they 
had omitted the fliogue clause 
from their creed. The emperor had 
received the legates kindly, but Ceru- 
larius would hold no conference with 
them, so they excommunicated and 
anathematized the haughty patriarch. 
Cerularius retaliated by anathematiz- 
ing the legates, accusing them of 
fraud and by writing to the pope lay- 
ing charges against the Roman Church, 
The patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem supported the see of 
Constantinople, so the schism was 
complete. 

While these controversies were be- 
ing carried on between east and west, 
by what we might call a lucky stroke 
of fortune, the Greek Church had re- 
ceived a large accession to the num- 
ber of its members by founding the 
Russian Church. The Western Church 
had reproached the Greek for its lack 
of missionary spirit, and not without 
good reason ; for though within a very 
short time large numbers were added 
to the church, it was rather because 
they sought the church than that the 


church sought them. Discarding as 
legendary the stories of the missionary 
labours in Russia of St. Andrew and 
St. Anthony, history shows us that it 
is not until near the end of the tenth 
century that Russia was converted to 
Christianity and ‘‘that the Eastern 
Church,’ as Dean Stanley says, 
‘silently and almost unconsciously 
bore into the world her mightiest off- 
spring.”’ 

In 862 the Normans who were 
sweeping over Kastern Europe took 
possession of the throne of Russia by 
making the family of Ruric rulers. 
Some of the descendants of this family 
seem to have come into contact with 
Christian missionaries; one, Olga, is 
said to have been attracted to Christian- 
ity throngh a sense of policy, but as 
far as can be learned Christianity had 
taken little or no root in the country. 
It is not until the time of Valdimir, 
grandson of Olga and duke of Russia 
and Muscovy, that Christianity could 
find a foothold in Russian territory. 
The story goes that envoys from the 
Latin Church, from Jews and from 
Mohammedans each came to Valdimir 
to show the respective merits of their 
form of religion and to ask Valdimir 
to accept it. He refused to accept any 
one of them apparently partly because 
of his regard for ancient customs and 
partly because of the strict morality 
enforced by these religions. This is 
well illustrated by his reply to the 
representative of Mohammedism, who 
had told the duke that wine was not 
allowed a follower of Mohammed. The 
duke’s reply showed that he was no 
prohibitionist; ‘‘drinking,’’ he says, 
‘“‘is the great delight of Russians, we 
cannot live without it.’’ Later a mis- 
sionary came from Greece who ex- 
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pounded to the duke the truths of the 
gospel, but Valdimir was not yet pre- 
pared to forsake the rude idolatry of 
his countrymen. On the advice of his 
nobles, however, he agreed to send 
men to the seats of these different re- 
ligions to report on this teaching and 
form of worship. The envoys set out 
and visited representative churches of 
the different religions, coming last of 
all to the magnificent church of St: 
Sophia at Constantinople. Here the 
dazzling splendour of the church ser- 
vice completely overcame the envoys. 
The chanting of hymns, multitude of 


lights, and angelic appearance of the, 


deacons and sub-deacons so struck the 
Russians with awe that they thought 
they were no longer upon earth but in 
heaven. ‘We want no further proof,” 
they said, ‘‘send us home.” The 
envoys returned home and gave their 
report advocating the adoption of the 
Greek form of worship, but Valdimir 
still hesitated at coming to a decision. 
At this very time he was laying siege 
to a small city called Cherson, and he 
vowed that if success attended him he 
would be baptized. He had threatened 
to lay siege to Constantinople and was 
bought off only by receiving the hand 
of the emperor’s sister in marriage, 
though he in return promised his own 
conversion. He kept his word and 
accordingly was baptized in 988, at the 
same time issuing orders for a geueral 
baptism of his people at the town of 
Kieff. The people did not dare dis- 
obey, so as dean Stanley remarks, ‘‘the 
whole people of Kieff were immersed 
in the same river, some sitting on the 
banks, some plunged in, others swim- 
ming, whilst the priest read the pray- 
ers.’ Thus without the sacrifice of 
one missionary or the outlay of one 


* 


dollar for missionary purposes a whole 
nation was brought into the fold of 
the Greek Church. 


(To be completed in next issue.) 
INDEXING A LIBRARY. 
Hf system here described may 
not be the ideal one, but it is at 
least simple and practicable. In order 


to put it into effect the first step is to 


number the books in the library. It 
is not necessary to make a catalogue o1 
them, though it might be an advantage 
to do so. If the library is still quite 
small it may be better to leave some 
blanks in the numbering, so that when 
new books are added afterwards, they 
may be arranged on the shelves near 
those which correspond with them in 
Sze, 

When one has numbered his books 
he should procure a Bible with a wide 
margin. Leside me, as | write, there 
lies an old volume in appearance like 
a family Bible. On the inner portion 
of each page there is only a narrow 
column of printed matter; all the rest 
—about seven inches—is margin. It 
is not necessary to have so much mar- 
gin, but there should be at least suf- 
ficient space for several entries. In 
making references in this Bible to 
books in the library, the neatest and 
simplest form is the fractional. The 
denominator may stand for the num- 
ber of the book and the numerator for 
the page. To illustrate: in the Bible 
beside me I find opposite Matt. 5:45 
this reference 423. By turning to the 
library I find that book 737 is a vol- 
ume ‘of sermons by Prof. Henry Van 
Dyke, of’ Princeton, entitled “Sermons 
to Young Men”; and when I turn, to 
page 193 of this book I find there, as I 
expected, the beginning of a sermon 
on Matt. 5:45. 
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What has been said has reference 
mainly to texts, sermons and outlines 
of sermons. [ut the same system of 
references may be employed advan- 
tageously with other books. For ex- 
ample [ am at present taking a mis- 
sion study class through that excel- 
lent little text-book, “The Evangeliza- 
tion of the World in This Generation,” 
by John R. Mott. The margins of 
the pages of my copy are liberally 
sprinkled with references in fractional 
form.’ First, I read our text-book, 
and afterwards, whenever [ found 
anything bearing upon any statement 
made by Mr. Mott I made a reference 
as above. Now, | am able, in an in- 
stant, to lay my hand upon anything [ 
have ever read bearing upon the sub- 
ject in question. A single illustration 
will show the modus operandi. On 
page 10 of our text-book Mott men- 
tions four methods of mission work, 
viz., educational, medical, literary and 
evangelistic. On the margin opposite 


that statement [ find this reference 6§, 


Turning to the library I find that book 
447 ‘is “A Study of Christian Mis- 
sions,” by Prof. W. Newton Clark, 
and on page 66 of this book there is 
an interesting discussion of evangelis- 
tic and educational methods in mission 
work. 

[Every student should provide him- 
self with a good common-place book, 
or index verum, and in this he should 
make entry, under its appropriate 
heading, of any material which may 
afterwards be of service to him. 
When a quotation is brief it may be 
written out in full, but if tt De long 
the reference may be made to it in 
fractional form. A student should be 
able to trace up all that he has ever 
read upon a given subject as readily 
as a merchant can find in his ledger 


the name of any man with whom he 
has been doing business on credit. In 
my common-place book I find under 
the head of “Ambition” 26. entries. 
Some of these are only brief quota- 
tions; others, which are too long to 
quote, have a reference made to them 
showing where they can be found. 
Among the latter T find these: 

The first is a statement made by 
Gibbon regarding the ambition of Mo- 
hamimed; the second is an opinion giv- 
en by Meyer in “Israel’’; the third is a 
poem by Giles I*letcher. How easy it 
would be, with all this material at 
hand, to find quotations and illustra- 
tions if one were writing upon the sub- 
ject of “Ambition” ! | 

One is always reading to purpose 
when he is making references of this 
character. His mind is on the alert; 
he is forming the habit of grouping 
and classifying facts; and he is laying 
all his reading so under tribute that 
when, in after years, he desires to 
make use of certain material he can 
find it without delay. One cannot read 
so rapidly, but he is no more losing 
time when he is thus fixing his read- 
ing, than is the merchant when trans- 
ferring an item from the day book to 
the ledger, or when filing away a letter 
na modern cabinet. 

CLIPPINGS. 

Opinions differ as to the best meth- 
od of handling clippings from news- 
papers. Several very good schemes 
are advertised, but the objection to 
most of them is that they are too elab- 
orate. The best system is the simp- 
lest so long as it enables the student to 
find immediately the materials he re- 
quires. A scrap-book meets the form- 
er of these conditions, for it is certain- 
ly simple enough, but it is objection- 
able on the ground that it cannot be 
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indexed, nor can elippings be removed 
from it without a good deal of trouble. 
[ have used, with satisfaction, [reed’s 
Portfolio Serap-book, and also the 
Acme File. The latter, which is only 
a series of envelopes, or pockets, con- 
veniently fastened together, is prob- 
ably the simplest and cheapest method 
extant. Each pocket may be labelled 
with a subject, and all clippings bear- 
ing upon that subject may be kept in 


it, and referred to without any difficul-_ 


ty or delay. When a clipping has 
been used, it may be replaced or des- 
troyed according as the owner wills. 


W. S. McTavisit. 


Y.M.C.A. 

The Y.M.C. A. meeting of February 
27th, was addressed by Mr. G. D. H. 
Gibson, on the subject ‘‘Redeeming 
the Time.’ Mr. J. Watts was the 
speaker at the next weekly session, 
his subject being ‘‘Faith in Practical 
Life.’’ A pleasing and profitable feat- 
ure of the Y. M. C. A. meetings is the 
interest manifested in discussion. 
Following is a brief synopsis of the 
addresses. 

MR. GIBSON. 
Redeeming the Time. 


To redeem the time means to seize 
and utilize the moment upon which 
may hang a human life or eternal des- 
tiny. Men are wasting time and if 
every person were to stop wasting time 
the result would be more startling than 
the story of the sun standing still “on 
Gibeon” and the moon “‘in the valley of 
Ajalon,” when the Lord fought for 
Israel of old. 

The divine way concerning man is 
one that requires time. Jesus said: 

“So is the Kingdom of God, as if a 
man should cast seed into the ground, 


and should sleep and rise night and 
day, and the seed should spring and 
erow up, he knoweth not how. lor 
the earth bringeth forth fruit of her- 
self; first the blade, then the ear, then 
the full corn in the ear. But when the 
fruit is brought forth, immediately he 
putteth in the sickle, because the har- 


vest is come.” ‘To give due import- 


ance to the reaping does not lessen the 
importance of the stage when merely 
the “blade” exists, or the “ear,” or 
“the full corn in the ear.” The present 
is represented by one or another of 
these stages. The present is of vital 
importance. “Act in the living pre- 
sent.” Mr. Archer Brown of New 
York, said lately in his address to 
young men: “Time is the stuff life is 
made of;” says Benjamin Ifranklin: 
“Tévery man has the same amount of it 
ina year. One unproves it and reaps 
great results. Another wastes it and 
reaps failure.” ‘l'o use time aright, 
have a system. Shape everything to 
it. Divide the twenty-four hours be- 
tween work, recreation, sleep and men- 
tal culture. The scheme will quickly 
go to pieces unless backed by persist- 
ent purpose. “Be always ready for 
the next step up. Go to the head and 
stay there.” “Learn the might of 
minutes.” “Do not educate the mus- 
cles at the expense of the brain.” It 
is of greatest importance to be con- 
scious of moving through life in the 
right direction. He who keeps look- 
ing back as he ploughs is not worthy 
of the name ploughman. 
The Jews did not believe that it was 
necessary, yet an event had to take 
place that would give direction—a 
new direction—to the trend of events. 
Before Christ came it was hardly pos- 
sible to find anything in life more than 
bitter and fruitless strife. With Jesus 
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came a divine love which could trans- 
form the most fruitless struggle into 
a life worth living, or a fight worth 
fighting. Itvery life, no matter how 
humble or secure, could also find its 
place as a part of the great whole 
which He called His kingdom. 

If life isa gain it is the result of 
time redeemed. It is not a gain for 
those who expect to receive in a fu- 
ture life a joy that would out-weigh 
the pain of life on earth. A theory of 
compensation in a future life is not 
moral. The late Principal Caird of 
Glasgow University, savs: ‘No man 1s 
even at the threshold of the religious 
life so long as he has an eye to any- 
thing to be gained or got by religion.” 

To redeem time ts to seize in spite 
of all opposition, the best that is for 
man. In redeeming the time man 
needs divine help. ‘This is granted. 
In the conflict of right against wrong, 
man is between duty and inclination, 
but in this struggle in which the great- 
er odds are against man, his reinforce- 
ment is nothing less than divine love. 

When men are bound in habits of 
sin, and when they have no use what- 
ever for reason and resolution, when 
the time has almost come that their 
only cry would be “the harvest is past, 
the summer is ended, and I am not 
saved,” the spell may be broken, and 
the remaining time in such a life may 
be redeemed, and along with other 
special means of bringing such men 
to Christ, what is commonly called get- 
ting converted at evangelistic meet- 
ings, has been, and continues to be, of 
value. The generosity of divine love 
saves men as long as there can be 
found in their breasts one spark of the 
manhood that was in the penitent thief 
when he rebuked his evil comrade, 
saying, “Dost not thou fear God? 


We receive the due reward of our 
deeds, but this man hath done nothing 
amiss.” 


MR. WATTS. 

Por Feb, 27, the subject was “Faith 
in Practical Life,” and the leader was 
Mr. J. R. Watts, B.A. In dealing 
with the topic some wrong conceptions 
of faith, which make it a passive as- 
sent to dogmas of the church, a some- 
thing which does not touch life and its 
needs, were pointed out and criticised. 
Many a man in this way held one 
creed, while his life and his attitude to 
the world were shaped by another. 
This other was the real faith of his 
life. Iaith was not merely know- 
ledge or conviction. It was knowledge 
that directed the will. Some ecxam- 
ples of men of great faith were then 
considered, and in each case it was 
pointed out that behind the heroic 
deeds which made them famous there 
was such a knowledge, and that it was 
this knowledge or insight which in- 
spired noble deeds. In making appli- 
cation of this truth the leader sounded 
a warning against the tendency, so 
strong at present, to overlook faith as 
impracticable, and to hurry to action 
without the necessary preparation. 
The need for a noble faith was also 
emphasized, and faith in God as He is 
revealed in Christ was shown to be the 
best preparation for what is called 
practical life. The discussion which 
followed the paper was one of the 
most interesting of the term. 

Owing to the extraordinary readi- 
ness with which contributions have 
been recently pouring into the editor- 
tal sanctum, it has been found neces- 
sary to hold considerable material till 
the following issue—Ed, 
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‘Editorials. 


HE papers and discussions in con- 
nection with the Alumni Confer- 
ence this year were of very great in- 
terest and importance. There is per- 
haps room for regret that more of the 
Alumni did not take part in the dis- 
cussions. The conference will fail in 
at least one of its objects if 1t does not 
result in the introduction from year to 
year of fresh debating talent. Special 
opportunities and encouragement 
should be given in this direction. The 
programme this vear was so full ana 
the papers so long that little time was 
left for discussion, and what time 
there was fell to the older and more 
experienced members. It was prob- 
ably quite right that those who could 
speak and speak well should be heard, 
but there ought to be more time for 
discussion so that the president would 
not be compelled to snuff out growing 
interest and enthusiasm by calling for 
an adjournment. 
kk 2K 
The sessions of the conference have 
afforded many instances Of quite un- 


Stuart M. Polson. 


W. J. Brown. 


varnished criticism. This — straight- 
forward dealing is refreshing, as too 
often such meetings are little better 
than mutual admiration sessions. And 
we admire the man who is prepared to 
state his views clearly and firmly in 
the face of hostile sentiment. Such 
fearlessness is good for the parties im- 
mecliately concerned, and helpful as an 
object lesson in these days of complais- 
ance and uncertainty. Most of the de- 
bates showed an admirable spirit of 
self-restraint and tolerance, but we 
think that on one or two occasions the 
audience must have received a more or 
less unfavourable impression. There 
were times when certain members ap- 
parently fell into the error of thinking 
that the last word is necessarily the 
best word; and so they could not rest 
content with leaving their position, 
which had been clearly explained al- 
ready, to the judgment of the audience. 
Over-explanation and an excessive de- 
sire to put oneself right are signs of 
weakness rather than strength; and 
the result, so far as the conference is 
concerned, is a loss in dignity and 
prestige, 
kk Ok 

The conference heretofore, and very 
largely this year, has concerned itself 
with the discussion of problems hav- 
ing a theological bearing. Even Pro- 
fessor Dupuis could not resist the fas- 
cination of the ‘science of sciences,’ 
and in a series of illustrated lectures 
made a valuable contribution in the 
way of archacological investigation. 
Many, no doubt, felt that the Chancel- 
lor’s lectureship took a somewhat neg- 
ative turn this year, but it oftens hap- 
pens that the best kind of building is 
only possible after a little pulling 
down, It is just as well that all should 
know the true relation between moral 
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teaching and the concrete illustrations 
that have been used to enforce that 
teaching. The time is fast approach- 
ing when teachers and preachers must 
cut loose from the trammels of con- 
-ventionality and long-established cus- 
tom, and place the ethical and spiritual 
content of Scripture on a firm basis, 
the basis, namely, of assured experi- 


ence, and not especially on this, that 


or the other event, coming down to us 
from the distant past. Prof. Dupuis’ 
lectures, apart from their scientific in- 
terest, were valuable as showing how 
wide had been the relations of all races 
and peoples from the beginning and 
as tending toward the separation of 
some things which too often in Chris- 
tian teaching are unequally yoked to- 
gether. 
* ok Ok 

At the last session of the conference 
Principal Gordon expressed his grati- 
fication at the interest displayed in con- 
nection with all the subjects discussed 
and the excellence of the papers pre- 
sented. One of his remarks seemed 
to convey the impression that he would 
favour an extension of the range of 
subjects usually presented in the pro- 
gramme of the Association. Such an 
extension would no doubt work out to 
the interest of the conference. Many 
helds of science have been wonderfully 
enlarged during the past few years, 
and it would surely be a good and 
Wholesome thing to include from year 
to year two or three lectures in biolo- 
gy and physics. It is easily possible 
to get too far from the physical 
Sciences both in sympathy and thought, 
With the result that theology and phil- 
Osophy come to be regarded as isolat- 
€d branches. This is unfortunate, as 
it cannot be too strongly insisted upon 


that truth is a unity, and that all de- 
partments of knowledge should be laid 
under contribution in the grand eman- 
cipation from error and misconception. 
It is true we have been earnestly assur- 
ed that there is no isolation or antag- 
onism, and no doubt most people un- 
derstand this, but if scientific subjects 
formed a part of the conference pro- 
gramme there could be no room for 
misunderstanding. 
* Ok 

Considerable dissatisfaction has been 
expressed with the practice of collect- 
ing an admission fee from students at- 
tending the evening lectures of the 
conference. The amount of the fee 
is not worth considering, but there 
may be some ground for the view that 
it is objectionable on principle. The 
lectures are certainly worth the fee 


‘many times over, but it is just because 


the conference presents such excellent 
Opportunities for receiving inspiration 
and instruction that the Alumni should 
be prepared to forego the small pecun- 
iary advantage of the fee in question. 
Anything that savours of’ close deal- 
ing and excessive economy cannot but 
repel the sympathies of the students, 
and we believe the evening sessions 
would have been much more largely 
attended had there been no fee. 





N a recent number of the Presbyter- 
| ian College Journal a contributor, 
writing under the heading “Talks 
About Books,’ says of Dr. Denney’s 
book, “The Death of Christ,” that it 
is hard to say why it was written. The 
writer says further that Dr. Denney, 
when in Chicago a short time ago, 
startled the world theological with his 
radical views and that in the present 
book he is the most orthodox of the 
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orthodox. Now we have not read the 
work embodying Dr. Denney’s Chica- 
go lectures, but the Expository Times, 
in a notice of “Studies in Theology,” 
uses the following language: “This 
book is so sincere, so convincing, that 
it will make others as orthodox as tts 
author.” This shows that the stand- 
ard of orthodoxy is not any too clear- 
ly defined in many minds, not always 
in the minds of those who are leading 
lights in the theological world.  Let- 
ting pass the question of orthodoxy, 
we offer as an explanation of “The 
Death of Christ” that the author con- 
sidered such a work timely, and there- 
fore wrote it. Dr. Denney’s purpose 
was to set forth the New Testament 
interpretation of the death of Christ. 
The question is not what this, that or 
the other individual may think, but 
what is the teaching of the records. 
The book is a protest against the too 
common practice of torturing the writ- 
ings into a mould for which they were 
never intended. We see in these days 
many grotesque attempts at impossible 
accommodation, attempts which grow 
out of a desire to preserve authority 
and at the same time establish a spec- 
jal theory. If an interpretation is 
found to be tnadequate or mistaken, 
why not say so frankly, and use term- 
inology corresponding to the new 
view? Dr. Denney does not say that 
the doctrine set forth in his book cov- 
ers all the ground; what he does say 
is that the doctrine 1S cOnspicuous in 
New Testament teaching. After a 
careful reading of “The Death of 
Christ” we certainly think the book 
has a purpose back of it, and that not- 
withstanding its orthodoxy, it is a dis- 
tinctly valuable contribution to Chris- 
tian thought. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 
Who was the Senior who purchased 
two tickets for the debate at 124 cents 
each? 


Why doesn’t Divinity ask the Arts 
mien to become members of the Hall? 


We take pleasure in acknowledging 
Mr. J. Wallace’s valuable contribution 
“The Greek Church,”’ the first section 
of which appears in the present 
number. 


The editorial strength has been 
seriously weakened by the removal of 
Mr. T. H. Billings from the Staff. Mr. 
Billings was a very capable Editor, 
active, enthusiastic and obliging; and 
his relations with the other members 
of the Staff were of the pleasantest 
possible kind. We deeply regret that 
his valuable work on the Journal has 
been interrupted by illness. 


The Sunday afternoon addresses in 
Convocation Hall continue ‘to be well 
attended and to call forth much inter- 
est. Professor Macnaughton’s address 
of two weeks ago was warmly appre- 
ciated, and the Rev. Eber Crummy 
spoke with excellent effect on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. It is announced that 
Professor Jordan will deliver the ad- 
dress next Sunday. 


The Journal extends congratulations 
to Mr. J. Bradley of the class of 1900 
on his late happy entrance into the 
circle of benedicts, and gratefully ack- 
nowledges the receipt of a piece of the 
cake. Mr. and Mrs. Bradley will re- 
side in Calgary, where Jim is torging 
to the front in the building line, and 
acquiring pre-emptions on lots as a 
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side issue. We rejoice in our friend’s 
prosperity, and join with the members 
of his year in wishing him every joy 
in this his last and most fortunate 
venture, 


DIVINITY STUDENTS AND THE 
ARTS SOCIETY. 


T is not often necessary to say any- | 


thing in defence of theological 
students. Divinities have their faults, 
serious ones, and the writer is weil 
aware of the fact. The Divinities, so 
far as we have noticed, are quite wil- 
ling to profit by criticism and, when 
fun is poked at them, they as a rule 
take as mirthful a view of the situation 
as their critics. The course pursued, 
however, by certain members of the 
Arts Society at its annual meeting a 
few days ago calls for some serious 
comment, and raises the question as 
to how far theological students and 
other students should work together in 
the same societies. 

First let us ask: Have the theolo- 
gical students in the past shown them- 
Selves useful members of the societies 
to which they belonged? Has their 
presence in these societies been bene- 
ficial or otherwise? It is almost super- 
fluous to ask the question. It is ad- 
mitted of course that numerically the 
theological faculty is not strong. 
It claims only about thirty-one of the 
total eight hundred and forty stu- 
dents. Along with this fact, mever- 
theless, it is well to note a few others. 
Of the last six presidents of the 
A. M. S. four have been Divinities. 
The editor-in-chief of the JOURNAL for 
years past has been chosen from Divi- 
hity Hall (two numbers of the present 
Volume were edited by one of the staff; 
this is the one exception). Two otf 


used to gain their ends. 


2I 


the best players on the football team 
last fall were students of theology. 
Divinities as a rule give the heartiest 
support, financial and otherwise, to 
any public function, e. g., more than 
two thirds of the Divinity students 
subscribed to the conversazione this 
year; can the same be said of any 
other faculty? 

In the face of all this it seems 
strange that some individuals should 
have done their utmost at the annual 
meeting of the Arts Society to have 
the constitution changed so as to ex- 
clude JDivinities from. membership. 
We refer not so much to their open 
opposition, though that in itself was 
strange, but to the paltry means they 
The question 
was thoroughly thrashed out ounce, 
a vote taken and a decision declared in 
favour of the Divinities. A good 
many of those interested then left the 
meeting, thinking that the matter was 
settled. ‘The members above referred 
to took advantage of this circumstance 
and succeeded in bringing exactly the 
same question toa second vote. Again 
the decision was declared in favour of 
Divinity Hall. Then the chief ob- 
structer, raising a trivial point which 
he ought to have raised long before 
if he had honestly felt its importance, 
managed to block proceedings until 
the meeting was forced to adjourn. 
The remark may be in order here that 
it is more graceful to submit quietly 
when a decision is announced than to 
try by hook or by crook to have it 
altered. ‘he matter will have been 
settled one way or the other before 
this article appears in print. Mean- 
time all are awaiting developments. 

As to the general question many 
eel strongly that the more closely 
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Arts men and Divinities are associated 
the better it is for all concerned. Itis 
one of the disadvantages of our present 
period of growth, that the students of 
Queen’s do not know one another as 
well as they did in the old days when 
one building held us all. We boast 
that Queen’s produces healthy, broad- 
minded men. Whocan tell how much 
this is due to the free inter-mingling 
of Theological students with Medicals, 
Science men and Arts men? Surely 
it is not a time to sever the ties that 
have bound the Arts men and the men 
of Divinity Hall so closely together 
for more than sixty years! We have 
a great past behind us and in the name 
of all that is sacred let us be true to 
our traditions. 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY. 

There has been but a slim atten- 
dance at the last two or three meetings 
of the A.M.S. We need not be sur- 
prised as it is usual at this season of 
the year for only the faithful few to 
come out on a Saturday evening and 
attend to the despatching of necessary 
business. However, things are brew- 
ing that will probably cause longer 
meetings during the next few weeks. 
The Athletic Committee will report 
on the second Saturday in March and 
interesting matters will have to be 
discussed. A committee was appoint- 
ed at the last meeting to nominate the 
Athletic Comunittee for 1903-4. 

A good deal of valuable time has 
been taken up in deciding whether or 
not to pay for a sleigh that was brok- 
en by some of the students while the 
A.M.S. was meeting at the G.T.R. 
station. It was finally decided not to 
pay the bill, on the ground that the 
A.M.S. was not responsible for the 


action of individual students. A col- 
lection is being taken up by one or 
two of the students who feel that the 
bill ought to be paid in some way. It 
would have been a much simpler plan 
for the A.M.S. to have settled the 
matter promptly and no possible harm 
could have resulted. 

At the last meeting a committee was 
appointed to bring in suggestions as 
to what programme we should have 
on “‘Students’ Day’’ in connection 
with the installation ceremonies next 
October. Logie Macdonnell was ap- 
pointed Associate Editor of the Journal 
in place of T. H. Billings who has 
unfortunately been taken ill. After 
one or two other matters had been 
settled the meeting adjourned. 





Ladies’ Department. 
LEVANA. 

HE meeting of the Levana Society 
postponed from Alumni week was 
held on Wednesday, February 18th, 
in the Physics room of the old Arts 
building. Professor Carmichael gave 
us a most instructive and entertaining 
lecture on color—Red, Green and Blue 
particularly. It was with feelings of 
wonder that many of us wended our 
way to that meeting. ‘‘Red, Green 
and Blue’’ was what our programme 
announced, but what did it mean? 
Had it been Blue, Red and Yellow we 
might have made some conjecture, be- 
ing well used to that combination. 
Others, however, with the superior 
advantage of having passed Junior 
Physics, went in anticipation of some- 
thing familiar and interesting. But 
whatever our motive for going—curi- 
osity, wonder, interest or duty—-we 
were all alike rewarded. and enjoyed 
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the hour very much. If we did not 
all follow and thoroughly understand 
the new region into which we were 
plunged, it certainly was not the fault 
of the lecturer, nor of the lecture, 
which had been most carefully prepared 
for us, not only in the matter, but in 
the illustrations, which latter even the 
most ignorant of us understood and 
appreciated. The resolution of. the 
Spectrum in his explanation of color 
was a surprise indeed to most of us, 
and quite banished our preconceived 
and misconceived ideas on the subject. 
In closing, some of the mysteries of 
photography were revealed to us, and 
mention made of the new developments 
in photography—the reproduction of 
color, with a scientific explanation of 
how it was to be achieved. We hope 
it will not be the last time Professor 
Carmichael will welcome the Levana 
Society in that room, for our meeting, 
though unique, was none the less ed- 
ucative and enjoyable. Our thanks 
are certainly due the lecturer who so 
kindly gave us of his time and know- 
ledge. 





A mirror and comb have at last ap- 
peared in the lower cloak room. Nat- 
ure in despair had pity on us and came 
to our aid, and by piling snow by the 
windows provided us temporarily with 
the former requisite. Perhaps her 
kind forethought has prompted this 
Tecognition of our needs. Whoever 
Our benefactor, abundant thanks! ! 





Howsoe’er this March has reached us, 
Lamb or lion-like it rose ; 

We much fear that for all students 
There’s a lion at the close ! 


reward. 
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Y. W. C. A, NOTES. 

Our regular meeting of February 
2oth was perhaps one of the most im- 
pressive and beautiful of the whole 
session. Our Association during that 
week had lost one of its Active Mem- 
bers; one of our most enthusiastic 
workers had been called to her eternal 
It seemed fitting that our 
meeting should be of the nature of a 
memorial ; but that our sorrow might 
not be one of despair, but of hope, a 
service of song was a prominent feat- 
ure. Miss Clark, the Vice-President, 
presided. After the opening exercises 
Miss Montgomery played a violin 
solo—Handel’s Larvgo—which, with 
her rendering, gave a beautiful key- 
note to our meeting. Miss Knight 
sang ‘‘While Mary Slept,’ after which 
the Vice-President gave a short but 
most impressive talk on that which 
was uppermost in all our minds—the 
death of our class-mate. Most ear- 
nestly she spoke of the lesson for us, 
of the thoughts which being thus 
brought face to face with death calls 
to our minds. Sorrow we must, but 
not despair. However dark a mystery 
death may seem, we do know and re- 
joice in knowing that once beyond the 
gates ‘‘We shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as Heis.’’ Miss Mun-. 
roe then sang the very appropriate 
solo, ‘“I'he Plains of Peace.’’ Miss 
Singleton played an instrumental, fol- 
lowing which Miss Cook read Mrs. 
Browning’s beautiful little poem, “‘He 
Giveth His Beloved Sleep.” Miss . 
Clark’s solo, ‘“The New Kingdom,” 
and the hymn, “Jerusalem theGolden’”’ 
brought our Memorial Service to. a 
close, and one and all of us felt it had 
truly been good for us to be there. 
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N connection with a suggestion of- 
fered in a previous JourNaAL for 
maintaining interest in the subject 
matter of the College paper, the edi- 
tors of the Ladies’ department receiv- 
ed a contribution in the shape of a 
short story which is tentatively offer- 
ed to the critics: 


THE GREEN-GOLD MAIDEN. 


I am the girl of the Queen's song- 
book. The little green and golden 
maiden who stands so demurely on the 
cover of that famous musical compil- 
ation which is making its way into stu- 
dents’ private dens, professors’ homes, 
ministers’ studies, Glee Club practices 
and concert halls. A public life, in- 
deed, for a retiring little maiden like 
myself, and, 1 assure you, a most em- 
barassing position also, to one of my 
temperament were not the sense of 
merited retribution and the certainty 
of ethical efficacy more than counter- 
balancing influences. However, I feel 
it due to myself, in view of my native 
modesty and apparent affrontery, to 
offer some little explanation of the 
public stand I have taken, 

My name is not enrolled with the 
scholastic maidens who chant the 
praises of the old Ontario Strand. 
Doubtless among them there are many 
who question my identity and vague- 
ly try to number me with clans or fam- 
ilies who have passed through the old 
halls I am frequenting for the first 
time. But their efforts are bound to 
end “in shallows and in miseries,” 
My name will always remain a mys- 
tery—while my fate will never cease 
to be a warning. And this is my 
strange little story: oo 

Far back in the pre-historic times 
I lived down deep below the sea, “A 
mermaid fair, with golden hair,”—so 


beautiful, so enchanting, and so se- 
ductive in my charms that many were 
the brave mariners I lured to destruc- 
tion, many were the “humans” who 
followed me to a watery grave. You 
have heard the stories often. I was 
the mermaid of whom poets have sung 


“Down, down, down, 
Down to the depths of the sea.” 
and 


“Who would be a mermaid fair, 
Sitting alone, combing her hair, 
Under the sea?” 

A merry life I led—fascinating, all- 
conquering in my charms! A beauti- 
ful green and gold maiden flashing in 
and out among the bright waves, play- 
ing with the water-babies, and comb- 
ing my lovely locks. Sometimes I 
would pull myself high up on the tall 
shore rocks and gaze at the land 
stretching out before me, and wonder 
about the lives the “humans” led on 
its barren wastes; but the green waves 
were so entrancing that away from the 
land-lubbers I would leap down again 
in the shining depths “‘to Jose myself 
in the infinite main.” This was life to 
me, and had I only realized it then, 
my story would, perchance, have been 
a different one. 

One day as I sat on a high, sunny 
rock near the shore, plying my little 
gold comb, a boat came sailing by— 
“sail and sail, with unshut eye.” 
“Sounds of music, bliss revealing,” 
came floating over the waters. Beau- 
tiful strains, entrancing, delicious! 
I held my comb poised, as the notes 
Came nearer, clearer, and echo ans- 
wered echo from the cave behind. The 
boat was filled with beautiful humans. 
who played upon instruments of mus- 
ic. They played and played, but never 
a word sang they. I gazed and gazed 
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and still the wonder grew. But there 
was not a sound between us save the 
beat and the splash of the waves 
against the bare, dark rocks, and the 
sweet, sweet notes oi the players, 
“piercingly sweet by the river.” 

But all on a sudden, and 1 know not 
how it happened, my golden comb 
caught in a ray of sunlight and flashed 
in the eyes of the foremost boatman. 
Fle was gazing out across the waste of 
waters, seeing nothing, but drawing 
forth such sobbing notes of ecstacy 
that they thrilled my very being. 
When he saw me in my dazzling beau- 
ty (ah! how | have changed), he lean- 
ed out over the boat, stretched up his 
arms and called— At last we have 
found her, the maiden of our music, 
the soul of our melody. Is she not a 
poem in herself? Ils she not that 
which we have yearned to express and 
all in vain—the words we meant, but 
could not utter?” 

Tis gesture was so rapturous, his 
glance so adoring, that instead of ex- 
ercising my charms to draw him near- 
er to the fatal rocks,l felt myself move, 
as though by some unseen power, 
down slowly, crag by crag, nearer and 


Nearer, as his thrilling tones contin- 


You 
You 


ued: “Come to us, oh, mermaid! 
are beautiful as a song-——come ! 
are a dream to set to music. Come and 
give a soul to the notes we are playing 
to you. We have music—we have no 
boem, Leave your rock-bound coast, 
and the cold, green waves and enter 
the land of music. We will immor- 
talize you in verse; in the sweet land 
of sounds will we enthrone you, that 
land of pure delight, whose “echoes 
roll from soul to soul and grow for- 
€ver and forever.”’ 

Ah, I was but a mermaid, and his 


words were fair! A long good-bye to 
my occan home and the salt sea waves. 
For the music could not find its words 
inme. 1 was beautiful, ah, so beau- 
tiful! but a mermaid after all, and the 
human had forgotten that a mermaid 
is but half a loveliness. His melody 
was spoiled, his verse was_ halting. 
theré was no measured beat which 
could suit with me, no feet which could 
fit a mermaid ! 

But the human was grieved for my 
grief. And since | could never return 
to my old sea home, he tried to bring 
me as near as was possible to the beau- 
tiful band of music. So in green and 
gold, my old mermaid hues, | stand 
on the cover of the song-book, a sad 
little monument to foolish ambition. 
Lhe college cap and gown | wear for 
tear of leading young students astray 
with my old seductive charms—and 
my golden locks are cut. 

At times, indeed, I appear, chame- 
leon-like, to have changed my color, 
and | stand, a dark shadow of my for- 
mer radiance, sombre on, the wide, 
green page—this is the reason why the 
song-books of ordinary tse caimot pic- 
ture me as a gree-gold maiden—so fre- 
quently do | sorrow for my sins. But 
whenever “fond memory brings the 
light of other days around me,” the 
golden hours are always apparent, and 
this is my best self, for then it is | 
know that my punishment is just. 

Only if you notice closely you will 
surely see a far-away look in my eyes— 
memories of the old tree life on the 
sea shore, wher I would leap and dance 
in the waves, and “ever with a frolic 
welcome take the thunder and the stin- 
shine.”’ 

But my skirts—they branch away 
into nothingness. A mermaid, a mer- 


maid after all! 
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Arts. 


n these advanced days it is fortunate 
| indeed if anyone escape the ruthless 
sword of criticism. The age is a crit- 
ical one and we are prone to criticise. 
As it has been said ‘ta man must serve 
his time to every trade save censure ; 
critics all are ready made.” In this 
statement there is without doubt quite 
a measure of truth, and while we ack- 
nowledge that there is criticism which 
is just and wholesome, we are rather 
inclined to think that there 1s another 
kind which is rather one-sided and 
misleading. During the last few 
weeks all are aware of the I!vangelistic 
work which has been going on in the 
city under the direction of Crossley 
and Hunter, their work and methods 
have been variously criticized by several 
individuals both in open speech and 
through the press. And not the least 
of these criticisms is the one which 
appeared in the last issue of the Journal 
in the Divinity column. In regard to 
this criticism it has much that must 
commend it to everybody. The writer 
opens his remarks with some broad 
and generous statements which admir- 
ably place before the reader a high 
conception of what life should be anda 
noble example for the strenuous Chris- 
tian to follow. But we make bold to 
say that the writer descends to a lower 
level when he shows such a meagre 
appreciation of those whotu he is speak- 
ing about in his subsequent remarks, 
He says, “Can we imagine Jesus enter- 
ing into a synagogue and giving a per- 
formance such as Crossley and Hunter 
gave on their first Sunday in Kingston?” 
Now while we might give the negative 
answer to this which the writer had on 
his lips, no doubt, when he wrote the 
above, yet the question naturally arises 


within us. “Does following Christ 
mean exactly such a slavish adherence 
to what He did and what He said. 
In other words, does ‘‘in His Steps’’ 
do the deepest justice to its name?” 
We cannot see that it does, and for 
this reason we would be very guarded 
in critizing men whose work, although 
it may not be carried out as Christ 
Himself would carry it on, all must 
admit, has been the means of giving 
many a poor and unfortunate one, at 
least a start upon the right road—if 
only a start. The question as to the 
real value of the work which Crossley 
and Hunter are doing naturally leads 
a student to ask what is the spiritual 
value of the culture which he is re- 
ceiving day by day. The writer would 
be the first one to admit that true great- 
ness does not consist in braggart shouts 
concerning power and resources, but 
in the strength, dignity and inspiration 
of our social countenance set against 
any wrong,—that the inestimable ser- 
vice we render others by patient self 
mastery and painful toil, is felt where- 
ever we move as a corrective for that 
fatal superficiality of temper which 
breeds cheap men, cheap thinking, 
cheap phrases, cheap hymns, cheap 
everything, and reinforces the burden 
of shoddy product beneath which we 
groau. We are aware that the true 
evangelist for others is he who has 
spent many hours of weary toil himself, 
and we should cheerfully accept the 
drudgery of thinking the unfamiliar 
and submit to the unremitting sweat 
of brain, which can alone lift the fog 
and scatter the mist of darkness, We 
are aware that until we do this we do 
not grasp the true meaning of “ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.’’ 

Now while all this is true there is 


Ss 
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another side to the question. We are 
not going to champion the cause of 
Crossley and Hunter, their methods 
and their ways, but we cannot help 
saying what we think that tolerance 
and forbearance are after all better 
virtues than intolerance and cold criti- 
cism. Are we not inclined somewhat 
to see only the mote which is in the 
other fellow’s eye? We may not ap- 
prove of other people’s methods—per- 
haps it is well that we do not—we 
may not see as others see and it would 
be a queer world if we did, but should 
we for this reason condemn’ others ? 
How often it is with us that to be 
different is to be wrong, and that the 
followers of a religion whose cardinal 
doctrine is charity unconsciously sanc- 
tion persecution. 


HOC KEY—CLASSICS VS. DIVINITY. 


The result of the hockey contest be- 
tween Honour Classics and Divinity 


resulted in a score of 4-1 in favour of 
the former, and had it not been for the 
effective work of ‘Logie’’ and W. 
McG-——, surnamed Barbatus, on the 
Divinity team, a greater score might 
have been registered to the credit of 
Classics. The ‘‘doustrophedon’’ turn- 
ings of these quondam Greeks was a 
powerful aid to a team which would 


shave been weak. As to the work of 


the other members of the Divinity 
team. it is not worth while mentioning 
except perhaps ‘‘Sol’’ proved a strong 
tower of defence and a very formidable 
opponent to come into close contact 
with. As for the players on the op- 
posing team it is hardly possible to 
speak of them in too glowing terms. 
The captain perhaps was the weakest 
man in the lot. This was due to the 
fact that he was somewhat out of prac- 
tice while the other players were in 
excellent form. Still, before the game 
was over he warmed up to his subject 


QUEEN’S DEBATERS vs. VARSITY, SESSION 1902-3. 
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aad made things lively. All of the 
other six men possess great potential- 
ities which which were manifested in 
different forms. The goal keeper had 
very little to do, but he showed by the 
way he held his stick and the hostile 
attitude which he assumed at times, 
that in seasons of danger he could ad- 
just himself to the requirements. 
The forward line was particularly 
strong. Wilson in memory of last 
year's hockey sometimes played against 
his team, but when he came to his true 
senses, he rushed up the tce with such 
a force as to scatter all before him. 
The individual work of other menibers 
of the team was no less noticeable. 
“Archie” thought that to level out 
his man was as easy as easy, and to 
walk over the Divinities was like scan- 
ning a Greek chorts. Duncan, Black 
and Quigley completed the team which 
we believe holds the Inter-Class Cup 
for 1903. These last men showed that 
they knew something more than how 
to do Latin prose. The clever stick- 
handling of ‘‘joe’’ was particularly 
noticeable to the spectators and his 
brilliant stops were greeted with rounds 
of applause. The other men were not 
so formidable in appearance as in real- 
ity,—which in fact is a general remark 
which might be. applied to the whole 
team. If we were to characterize the 
Divinity team by any general state- 


ment we would say that the reverse 
In their case their bite was 


was true. ) 
hardly on a par with their bark. 
NOTES. 


In the Spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of—exams, 





The Sunday afternoon addresses in 
the College are being much apprecia- 
ted by the students as well as others, 
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Itis an unfortunate thing that the 
typhoid has made its appearance a- 
mong the students at such an unsea- 
sonable time. 





It is said that the interest in the Arts 
Society meetings is running quite high 
at present. 





Year meetings and other meetings 
are ian EROOHyY attended at Epes ee 


Science. 


TH disreratene Society ‘dance 

held on the 17th of February, 
was, we are assured, a success in every 
sense of the word. It was the maiden 
effort of Science, and we think they 
may be expected to do it again next 
year. 

The floor was fine, the orchestra 
never played better, and the decora- 
tions—but if we start to describe de- 
corations we shall have to do it in 
poetry, prose never could do justice to 
such perfection. 

Science wishes to thank the many 
ladies who kindly sent the cushions 
and rugs that contributed so much to 
the decorations of the sitting-out room. 

Thanks are also due to the students 
who devoted their time and energy to 
the work that such an event entails, 
but to Mr. Chaplin, especially, we ex- 
press the unlimited gratitude of the 
year and of the Society. 








On Tuesday evening, the 24th of 
lebruary, Dr. and Mrs. Goodwin were 
at home to the senior year in Science. 
After a most enjoyable dinner had 
been disposed of, Dr. Goodwin arose, 
and in a few well chosen words, intro- 
duced the final year to the Principal, 
who in response made a delightful 
speech in which he said many nice 
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thines about Science, and by special 
request told us a very funny story. 
After dinner songs were rendered by 
several of the more musically inclined. 
And our Director favored us by sing- 
ing two German student songs. 

~The senior year wish to thank Dr. 
and Mrs. Goodwin for a most enjoy- 
able evening, and indeed for the many 
evidenees of kindness shown to one 
and all. 


A MID-WINTER NIGILY’S DREAM. 
Continued from last number. 

While L stood waiting for the cloud 
to lift, my guide explained that these 
unfortunates were compelled to carry 
on analytical work under the strict 
supervision of a hard-hearted, fork- 
tailed demonstrator, who required re- 
sults obtained by actual practice, and 
would not accept any rapid mental 
work. “The explosion,” he said, “was 
caused by a hot adjective from 
Su--th--nd’s lips falling into the evap- 
Orating dish,” such accidents being 
frequent. 

sv this time I had passed the chem- 
ical squad, and after walking through 
a dark alley, my attendent halted me 
in front of a small frame building, i 
front of which hung the fellow ine 
Sign: “Coal, Sulphur, Coke.—Fin & 
Bunty, Props.” Entering the door I 
Was fortunate enough to catch Fin in 
the act of telling a yarn to the office 
hands, and it was with no small satis- 
faction that I noticed the looks of 
amazement on the faces of those pres- 
ent. Waiting until he had finished, I 
Shook hands with the old chap, and 
Was assured by him that he was per- 
fectly happy. On asking for Bunty, | 
Was told that that gentleman was in 
bed, but if | would sit down for a 


Chap” 


week or so, | might perhaps be able to 
see him; however, time was limited, 
and | had to hurry on. Just outside 
the door | was run into by a little chap 
who carried a pair of curling stones 
under his arm. I turned to my guide 
and asked where the curling rink was 
located, “That's what your 
Stoney would like to know ; 


friend . 
he has 


been looking for ice ever since he ar- 


rived, but you sce the temperature 1s 
just a trifle too high, and hesides we 
don’t allow the sale of Scotch drinks 
on the premises.” Poor old Stoney, 
he was certainly up against it hard. 

We were now passing a large build- 
ing, and from the frenzied howling 
that | heard, I suspected that things 
were doing inside. Opening the door, 
I entered a long room at the far end 
of which were a pair of red-skinned 
creatures, who had fastened a stecl 
collar to Dr--m--d's head, and after 
tving his hands, were amusing them- 
selves by placing close to his ear the 
mouth-piece of a phonograph from 
which issued a continuous reproduc- 
tion of the victim’s singing. That 
certainly was the limit, my nerves al- 
ready over-strained, could not with- 
stand the shock, so I turned and fled. 
But J had run only a short distance 
when [ heard some one calling, and, 
turning about, noticed two little boys 
chasing up the path after me. As 
they came towards me I recognized 
Bill and Chap, but they were so wind- 
ed with running that I couldn’t make 
out at first what they wanted, at last 
managed to splutter, “Have 
you seen a ball?” 

“What kind of a ball?” [I asked. 

“Why, a ‘high ball’ No [ had 
not, and with that the pair, their ton- 
gues hanging out, were off like a shot, 
hunting for their high ball. I watch- 
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ed them out of sight, and turned to 
look for my guide, whom | had left be- 
hind. It didn't take long to find him, 
especially as he was looking for me, 
and apeared to be in a horrid temper. 

“Where have you been?” he de- 
manded in a menacing tone. | retort- 
~ed that it was none of his business; 
and as the tone he adopted riled my 
temper somewhat, I started in to make 
a few personal remarks about things 
in general and him in particular; but 
I had no sooner started than he caught 
me a terrific crack across the head with 
the butt of his tail that sent me reeling, 
and | came down with a crash. When 
[ had collected my scattered wits, I 
found myself on the floor in my own 
room, and, O blessed sound! the music 
of Fin’s nasal organs reached my ears. 


| TAILINGS. 

science extends her sympathy to all 
students who have been overtaken by 
the typhoid epidemic, more especially 
to those of her own children who have 
been taken ill, and will rejoice with no 
uncertain note when the sick ones are 
returned to us cured. 





A letter from Jim Bartlett, dated at 
Central City, Colorado, contains the 
information that he is about to hit the 
trail for greener pastures, which, be- 
ing translated, means that he has 
‘Jumped his job,” and has his head- 
lights set for a bigger pay streak, 


Information on any and every sub- 
ject supplied hot while you wait. Ap-° 
ply to J. W. Wells, mill laboratory, 

Junc. Joe was up against the real 
thing when he tried to rearrange the 
course in qualitative, and in conse- 
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quence thereof the second year moves 
as ifina dream. If Joe had only lis- 
tened to “Ma's” advice things might 
be different, but as “Ma” says herself, 
“Joe is such a headstrong boy.” 


Mr. MacNeill, having completed his 
exhaustive treatise on every rock that 


_ (ver was, will remain but a short time 


longer in collegiate circles before pro- 
ceeding westwards to the parental 
roof. 


Medicine. 


IN CAISAR’S EYES. 








HE following is a very literal 
translation of a manuscript which 
serves to reveal to us the fact that we 
are watched in some of our doings by 
no less a personage than the eminent 


Roman, who in the capacity of shade, 


continues his great work: 
Caesar de Mortalibus, Liber X. Cap. VI. 
And now Ceesar, on the seventh 
day out from Hades, on his twenty- 
fifth trip to the land of mortals, arrived 
at a place which is called by 
the inhabitants, Belleville. And the 
wind having dropped (and indeed it is 
seldom that a dust is raised in that 
quarter) and the shades thus being 
hampered in their journey, our moor- 
ing been made fast, and converse hav- 
ing been held with shades travelling 
westward,—among whom, indeed, was 
Cicero,—about the sixth watch we 
loosed, a slight breeze having sprung 
up, and came to a place which in our 
own tongue has fora name “ Regine 
Collegis.’”’ This place is not unlike 
the old school of the Greeks, both in 
regard to its philosophic standard and 
by reason of the playfulness of those 
who assiduously follow them as often 
as opportunity, arising from a dearth 
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of delectable entertainment, permits. 
Cesar, revolving many things in his 
mind, determined to stay there a few 
days in order that he might study 
more closely the mauners and customs 
of the barbarians. For he had heard 
of an arena wherein the scholars from 
among the barbarians, to the number 
of many score were accustomed to dis- 
port themselves upon ice, both male 
and female, some holding hands, others 
unarmed, gazing with sad faces from 
the lines : also that at times the arena 
was a place of meeting in mimic war- 
fare of men chosen from among the 
most skillful in various tribes. Nor 
did Ceesar scorn this. He had heard 
also of sports enjoyed in common by 
the barbarians, not a few, when, hav- 
ing assembled in the banqueting hall, 
they would indulge in such feats of 
skill in dancing and music as are a 
part of our own heritage below, But 
of special interest to Caesar were those 
of the barbarians whose line of practice 
enables them to discern disease, follow- 
ing as they do, heathenish methods of 
discovery in a square fortress over a- 
gainst the arena, whereby they are 
enabled to compound antidotes for the 
relief of such maladies as ‘‘amor mat- 
tgnans’’? which is peculiarly prevalent 
in that region, (and which, moreover, 
though only recently defined, attacked 
our youths during the Gallic wars). 
Of these medicos, moreover, as also of 
their fellow-tribesmen who pursue 
learning in all other branches, whether 
in the liberal arts which pertain to 
culture, or in the study of the law, of 
the gods, or in that of the stars, it has 
been said by a certain scribe in those 
parts that they are overly-eager to 
allay their thirst, betaking themselves 
Openly to the tankard, thus being as 


a mockery to all decent modes of living. 
Other things were said also by the 
scribe, but Ceesar having travelled 
much and being learned, having, more- 
over, watched these same attendants 
at the shrine of truth, placed no confi- 
dence in the words of the scribe think- 
ing rather that they came from one 
lacking in general knowledge and... 


~ Here the vellum has been torn in such 


a way as to make further translation 
impossible ; but it is to be hoped that 
the learned chronicler of the ages may 
leave some mcre loose pages of his 
work lying around. ee: 


PARTIALITY. 

Apropos of the article which appear- 
ed in a former issue regarding short 
stories, the following sketch was 
handed to the Medical editor. While 
there is hardly as much feeling shown 
in the handling of it as is shown in the 
story referred to by Prof. Marshall, 
there zs an element of feeling which we 
shall leave the reader to observe. 

The special coluinn of the Journal 
usually devoted to dog-fights being 
overcrowded this issue, we take the 
liberty of inserting this in the Medical 
notes, knowing that no student will 
feel that anything personal is intended. 

“While walking down street the 
other day, my attention was attracted 
to a couple of dogs who were having a 
heated discussion over affairs in gen- 
eral; in a moment more the one had 
seized the other by the neck and was 
hurriedly attempting to put his spinal 
lamina together, the lesser dog—at the 
earnest solicitation of his com petitor— 
was reclining on his vertebral column, 
when a careless wagon came dashing 
along and ran over his prostrate form, 
seriously interfering with his digestive 
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organs and limiting his respiratory 
movements to a nil; all this while, the 
aggressive canine retained his hold 
with the tenacity ofa foot-ball player. A 
man who had been standing on the 
side-walk complacently watching the 
performance, now stepped into the road 
and sought to separate the combatants 
by vigorously kicking the injured one. 
My temperature, which, at the sight 
af this injustice, had been rapidly rising 
above normal, now rose to about 
105° F. and, hastening to the scene of 
action, I commemceed kicking the other 
dog with right good will, and to the 
effect that in a few moments he released 
his hold sufficient to look around tosee 
what was coming off. ‘“lhat’s my 
dog you are kicking !’’ said my con- 
temporary in an irriated tone. “In- 
deed,’’ I puffed as affably as I could 
between kicks. ‘‘Seems to have a 
great grasp of the situation: remark- 
ably intelligent dog!” 

At this point his dog, feeling some- 
what hurt at the treatment accorded 
him, dropped his grip and started for 
home, while the unfortunate victim 
limped painfully off. The dog owner 
scowled at meas tf he would have liked 
to give me one for luck, and then, 
growlingly turned on his heel. 

Moral: When your dog is in the 
wrong, kick the other fellow’s! 





On Friday, Feb. 27th., at the re. 
quest of the final year, Dr. Hagen- 
Burger read an interesting Paper to 
the members of the Aesculapian So. 
ciety on; ‘The Influence of the Higher 
Altitudes on Pneumonia.’ He showed 
that the mortality from this disease in 
Montana, and in fact, in the higher 
altitudes generally, is between 6o0and 89 
percent and in winter during epidemics 
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it sometimes runs even higher. Owing 
to climatic conditions—-the lightness 
and dryness of the air—-physicians 
were powerless to help their patients 
and nearly all would die during the 
stage of engorgement or cyanosis, 
death being due tothe patient’s inabil- 
ity to respire rapidly enough to prevent 
cyanosis, Dr. Burger reasoned that if 
It were possible to, in some way, in- 
crease the atmospheric pressure, there 
might be some hope of tiding the 
patient over this stage. After years 
or study and experimental work, he 
succeeded in devising an air-tight room 
in which the patient was put and the 
atmospheric pressure was raised from 
eight and one half to fifteen pounds per 
square inch, or in other words to a sea 
level pressure, thereby enabling the 
patient to obtain as much oxygen in 
one respiration as he would under the 
previous conditions obtain in two. 
This arrangement on trial proved a 
success, and a number of patients thus 
treated recovered. The paper showed 
a great deal of careful study and re- 
search and the lecturer received ap- 
plause from time totime. Other equal- 
ly interesting points.were touched upon 
but space will not permit of further 
explanation. The students who had 
the pleasure of listening to Dr, Burger 
appreciated the lecture very much and 
at its conclusion moved a vote of 
thanks which was heartily carried. 


MEDICAL NOTES. 

All things in this world are relative; 
the difference between the man who 
graduates and the man who fails is 
only one of degree—and just one de- 
gree at that. 

Kiddie Shef. stops to look at a lean 
aud hungry horse as it drags its weary 
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feet over the frozen road, impelled on- 
ward by the promptings of a youthful 
driver. The young lad noticing his 
deprecating gaze and resenting it, cries 
out: ‘By gol, he ain’t as skinny as 
you are, anyhow !”’ 





W. McK-nl-y, passing a little girl 
who is playing on the sidewalk : 
“Vou’re a nice little girl, aren’t you ?” 
Little girl (who seems strictly up to 


now): ‘‘You’ve been takin’ too much | 


sugar in your tea, mister !”’ 





A Medical has suggested that the 
Residence clock be consigned to the 
watchmaker for repairs, as at present 
it requires winding four times between 
ten and ten fifteen! N.B.—We have 
a suspicion that there was a “Scientist”’ 
somewhere near that clock. 





It was with the deepest regret that 
we learned of the illness of Dr. W. T. 
-Connell, who has been confined to his 
home for the past few weeks with Ty- 
phoid fever. It is our earnest hope 


that he may soon be restored to health 
and strength. 





The fact that so many of the students 
are laid up with Typhoid is a matter 
of anxiety and alarm. We would ad- 
Vise all students of Queen’s, and any 
Others in Kingston who may see this, 
to have all drinking water boiled and 
to avoid drinking milk until this epi- 
demic is past. These are the two 
greatest sources of Typhoid and a little 
precaution may save many a severe 
illness. 





On account of inconvenient spacing 
it was found impossible to insert the 
large cut at the head of Science in 
this issue.—ED. 


-world.’’ 
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Divinity. 


Lipistle w2tten to the King of Mars by 
Shimshat, Scribe and Prophet, in 
the yea? 3903. 
HOU hast commanded me, O King, 
to write unto thee concerning my 
researches in that planet called ‘‘the 
It is true, as thou sayest that 
I have mastered all learning and am 
the greatest of living Higher Critics, 
that since I invented the flying machine 
which conveys me safely trom planet 
to planet, no scientist has so great a 
reputation as I. 

On my visit to the earth, O King, I 
met with great difficulty in my re- 
searches, in that the world is nowalmost 
a solid mass of ice. The only living 
inhabitants are certain bipeds known 
as Divinities. They keep up such 
perpetual noise that I could converse 
but little with them and was forced to 
seek information from old records 
which I found. ‘The reason for the 
long life of these Divinities (aside from 
the fact that they are notoriously 
wicked) is thought to be as follows: 
A great battle was fought just two 
thousand years ago between this sect 
and a tribe of Classic Philistines. The 
Divinities were, strange to say, de- 
feated but the applause and sympathy 
of the ladies so warmed their hearts 
that they have been able to withstand 
the exceeding great cold which has 
been fatal to the most of the human 
race. It is difficult to say what form 
of church government this sect had at 
that time. A Pope is mentioned, also 
a Moderator. At one time they had 
a Patriarch; but about a thousand 
years ago, wher all the Classics were 
dead, he also died of grief, since now, 
in spite of the good ice, there could be 
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no more combats. I found what ap- 
pears to be an account of the last great 
battle between the tribe of Classics and 
the tribe of Divinities. The manu- 
sctipt has black borders and reads as 
follows: 

‘‘ How are the mighty fallen in the 
midst of the battle and how is the glory 
of the Divinities departed! Tell it 
not in the Queen’s land nor in the 
Limestone City, lest our enemies re- 
joice and exult in triumph. O ye 
heavens, send forth rain and ye cold 
winds of the north blow, and cover the 
land with ice. Go forth, O Divinities, 
into the forestsof Lebanon and get for 
yourselves weapons. Chase the fleet- 
footed deer upon the hills that you may 
learn to chase the puck, and yet bring 
destruction upon your enemies.’’ At 
this point the document was blurred, 
but it seemed to speak of sack-cloth 
and ashes and great mourning; then 
there follows an account of the battle, 
with an attempt to discover the cause 
of defeat. It reads thus:—‘' From 
sunrise until mid-day victory was unto 
us, but as the second part of the day 
wore on fear came upon us and we 
prayed the sun to hasten down, for we 
were sore afflicted. Nevertheless we 
stood and fought and did not run. 
Why we were so grievously oppressed 
it is difficult to tell, Some say 
at mid-day while we tarried and gloried 
over our success that the Pope became 
jubilant over the enthusiasm shown by 
the ladies for the tribe of Divinities, 
and that he gave his blessing to the 
ladies instead of the warriors. Others 
believe that visions of a manse in the 
west caused him to neglect working 
the necessary miracles for the winning 
of the battle. One after another our 
heroes began to lag. One addressed 
the Pope thus: 


To be or not to be, that is the 
question :— 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to 
suffer, 


Torture from this tribe ; and bear their 
Jeers and taunts 

In after days; or to be at them with 
all one’s might 

And lay them stiff and cold upon the 
field. 

Aye there’s the rub; for in their death 
one’s own might come, 

Or at least a thousand natural shocks 
that flesh is heir to. 

A man’s a fool to spend his strength and 
risk his life to slay a paltry tribe. 

Fight easy, have your fun, 

Though this time they may win, no 
harm can come. 

For the Great Zeus is over all, so that 
whatever is, is best. 

Others also held strongly to the 
doctrine of fore-ordination, for that 
which had never been known before 
or since, happened at this time. It is 
stated as an actual fact that the Divin- 
ities became short of wind, and this is 
held to be more wonderful than the 
‘sun standing still upon Gibeon or the 
moon in the valley of Ajalon.’ It was 
also said that there was a certain hairy 
man, of the tribe of Esau, whose 
whiskers caused much consternation 
in the ranks, for at different times as 
the enemy swept upon us like the 
rushing of a mighty wind, the whisk- 
ers flying in the air obscured our foes 
and they landed their most deadly 
shots ; moreover the whistling of the 
wind therein caused much noise and 
added to the confusion. 

Our advance ranks fought nobly, 
but in vain. Billius the nimble- 
footed, sped hither and thither like a 
bird upon the wing that tarried not. 
Logius, the bright-eyed and eager, 
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made onslaughts in every conceivable 
way. He even dashed with fury, like 
a battering-ram with head and body 
into the walls of the enemy. He 
rushed here and rushed there, rallied 
his comrades, prayed for more wind 
and strength, but all in vain. More- 
over, there was a swarthy man like 
Saul of old, who could vault high in 
the air and do many mighty things. 
He had two systems or plans of attack 
carefully worked out in every detail, 
by which the enemy could be defeated. 
One of these was a system of loafing 
which without labor would bring 
victory to us. This, however, was 
stolen by a certain Cameronian that 
was amongst the enemy, and sad to 
relate, the other system could not be 
put in operation for the wind had 
failed us. Moreover there was amongst 
the enemy a certain Goliath who was 
their champion. He was a mighty 
man of valour, and his height was 
seven cubits and a span. He was 
armed with a coat of mail and had 
greaves of metal upon his legs. Swiftly 
too could he go and in very truth he 
was a warrior of great fame. But we 
Chose one to meet him who was but 
& wee strippling of a laddie like unto 
David of old, and we said within our- 
Selves, he is fearless and wily, per- 
Chance the giant will not see him 
until he smite him and the victory 
Will be ours. And so the laddie ran 
and he smote him hard upon the legs, 
but the giant had upon him greaves of 
brass, so that no harm he could do. 
Then we said, run to the brook, pick 
_for thyself two or three smooth stones, 
and with thy sling smite the head of 
the great champion. But alas! when 
the battle waxed hot and the laddie 
Tan to the brook no stones could he 


‘all the more quickly. Farewell. 
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find; and so it came to pass that we 
were defeated on the seventeenth day 
of the second month of the first year of 
Daniel the King; for so it was pre- 
destined and fore-ordained. 

This much, O King, I now send you 
by my faithful messenger, Dustius, 
the white-haired, whose lower gar- 
ments I shortened that he may speed 


Athletics. 
C. IL. H. CHAMPIONSHIP CUP. 


AST fall Queen’s, at the first of 
the college session started agi- 
tating for an Intercollegiate Hockey 
Union. Each week when the men 
from the different universities came 
together to the football games, the hoc- 
key business was brought forward. 
Finally, after persistent effort the C. 
I.H.U. was formed. As the move- 
ment for an Intercollegiate Hockey 
Union (which by the way goes back 
for a number of years) was brought 
to a head this year mainly through the 
efforts of Queen’s, Queen’s men felt 
that they had a special responsibility 
to see that the new venture should be 
a success. 

One of the first questions naturally 
was that of a cup. As McGill men 
had presented the Football Union with 
their cup, and as Varsity had not been 
very keen on entering the C.LH.U., 
and as Queen’s had been anxious for 
the Union, it looked as if a cup would 
come most fittingly from the old Lime- 
stone City. The matter was discussed 
before Christmas, and all were agreed 
that it was the proper move, but no de- 
finite action was taken until after the 
holidays, when a list was passed 
around among a few of the admirers 
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of Canada’s winter sport and as a re- 
sult a very substantial amount was re- 
alized. Designs from several mant- 
facturers were submitted by Mr. 
Spangenberg, and from these one was 
chosen which has given very great sat- 
isfaction. The cup is of sterling sil- 
ver, mounted on an ebony base. T he 
handles are of stag horn, which not 
only add to the appearance of the cup, 
but are also a convenience as they do 
not soil when the cup is handled. 
Around the top of the bowl is a 
wreath of chrysatithemums, the flow- 
er of Queen's. On one side is the 
raised figure of a hockey player, sur- 
rounded by a wreath of maple and oak 


leaves. On the other side is the in- 
scription : 
Canadian Intercollegiate Hockey 


Championship Cup. 
presented to the CI.H.U. 
by Queen's University Hockey Club 
February, 1903. 

The cup received a splendid ovation 
from the Union at the Intercollegiate 
supper in Montreal, and was _ pro- 
nounced by all a very fitting token of 
the Canadian Intercollegiate Hockey 
championship. 


BRUIN'S LAY—-WITIL APOLOGIES TO MR. 
LAVELL. 

The others looked at Bruin where he 
sat, 

Glum as a black bear, ’mid the stormy 
bunch, | 

And said: “QO, go sing now a mourn- 
ful song 

Such as our fathers sang who played 
the game, 

And when defeated home they did re- 
turn. 


Then did the Skald arise and dry his 
tears, 


Down laid the pipe that smelt so beast- 
ly strong, 

Even in reverence they had named 
them, 

Chief and Most Honourable of Glue 
Factories. 

Clearing his husky voice he straight 
began : 


*The player for his hockey stick picks 
out 

Wood closest joined, long seasoned 
straight and light, 

And from a bundle such, proffered by 
Alfie, 

The wary team matched ’gainst oppon- 
ent teams, 

Long doubting singles yet once more 
the best. 


“Even so the coaches singled out their 
team ; 

Nor yet for them did every tool suf- 

fice, 

Nor tin-horn sport playing the game 

With pants and sweater clean, such 

As delight the heart of dames, but ever 
seem 

Lacking in something to the eyes of 
men. 


ce rf 
“Yet to our sorrow and before our 


eyes 

Inven was the choice of all the Coll. 
laid low; 

l'or even as they shot some demon 
sprite 


Bailed out from hades but for that 
short time, 

Camping upon the puck would mis- 
direct it, 

Sending to left or right the baleful 
rubber, 

While all around arose a mournful 
wail.” 


He ceased, and instantly the frothy 
tide 
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Cf wassail interrupted, roared along ; 

But yet the Atom, musing, sat apart, 

Grinding his teeth upon a_ teething 
ring, 

Ever refusing comfort in all forms. 





CARD OF THANKS. 


To Principal Gordon, members of 
the Senate, and students of Queen’s, 
who have shown so much kindness to 
our daughter and sister during her late 
illness and so honoured her memory at 
her death, we desire, through the col- 
lege representative, to express our sin- 
cere thanks. To know that she was 
esteemed by you makes us the more 
thankful for the life she lived and for 
the days that were hers. It helps us 
to bear our sorrow when we know so 
many sympathize with us. We trust 
that as in our home so in your midst 
her life has not been in vain, and that 
we may all be given faith to say ‘‘Thy 
will be done.” 

On behalf of the family, 
| — Joun Grant. 


OVERHEARD ON THE K. & P. 


While the south-bound K. & P., 
Limited, was standing at V— Station 
On a recent Monday morning the fol- 
lowing conversation was overheard in 
the car: 

Indignant damsel to gentleman 
friend.—‘‘ Who is that young fellow 
Sitting over there?’ Gent. friend.— 
“Oh! that is young——-. He goes to 
Queen’s!’’? Indignant damsel.—‘* My 
how bold he is! He dares to smile at 
me.’’ Gent. friend.—‘‘ He is a fresh- 
man, that accounts for it.”’ 


___ Exchanges. 


HE current number of the J/ceGill 
Outlook contains the substance of 

an address by Mr. Frank A. Munsey, 
the well-known publisher, on Journal- 
ism as a Profession, which ought to be 
of practical help to all who are think- 
ing of entering on this career. Mr. 





Munsey states clearly what faculties 


are likely to give a man success and 
lays most stress on a habit of accurate 
observation, which he defines to be the 
habit of hearing and seeing things as 
they are with all their light and shade 
of meaning and the interest that they 
contain. There is something interest- 
ing in everything if we can only see 
it. Fiction isthe great field of writers 
to-day; for in spite of the great 
supply, the demand is by no means 
filled. ‘Journalism is the grandest of 
professions,’ because its scope is as 
wide as the world. It has none of the 
limitations of the church, medicine or 
law, and there is no calling so fasci- 
nating. ‘The only training Mr. Mun- 
sey says is in the editorial room, but 
preparation is best made by a first-rate 
education supplemented by wide read- 
ing. He emphasizes the need that 
there is to-day of a new and higher 
school of journalists, and on reading 
the abstract of his lecture one cannot 
but feel that journalism has a true call 
for every one whose talents lie in that 
direction. | 





Ice cream he bought his darling, 

And she ate and ate and ate, 

Till at last her heart she gave him 

To make room for one more plate. 
—News Letter. 
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Is applicable to more than the field of A 
science; in heating methods for instance. A} 
First, the savages’ unprotected fire, then KN 
the fire-place, followed by the box stove, AN 
coal stove and hot air furnace in order; and AN 
last of all, hot water and steam, the only AN 
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Four Specials in Kid Gloves! 


75c.- Ladies’ one large pear 
Paris points in all modish lone von! per 


$1.—Ladies’ 2 PB genuine French Kigin « ae 
ialand Marcelle brands; colors--. Taner ere ee 
Pearls, White, Black. , y Ureys, 


$1.25.—Steacy’s Very Special, ; 
color, extra value. every fashionable 





1.35.—Alexandre’s every color in three styles, wear guaranteed. 
yles, 





The Students’ Laundryman 


HONG LEE 


Like your trade goot. Leave your address and 
John will call for washee. 


LAUNDRY, 338 PRINCESS ST., KINGSTON. 
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Young Man 





E are not laundry monopolists as 
we are sometimes terme it 
BcAre mopienmnes termed, but The day of cheap insurance 

We are fast gaining all the trade of 
Kingston, simply because our work is will be past for you in a few 


the best and our service the finest. 5 
years. Why not write for rates 








to-day to one of Canada's strong- 
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THE MANUFACTURERS’ LIFE 






. NSURANCE COMPANY 
Kingston’s Finest Laundry ee 


Cor. Barrie & Princess Sts. _ 





Head Office, Toronto 


F. J. McARTHUR, Manacer. 


H. J. FOIK, Representative, Kingston, Ont, 
PANTS PRESSED FREE. | : | 





tHE | OCKETT SHOE STORE 
FOR GOOD BOOTS 4T LOW PRICES 
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ONABLE TAILORING v 


We lead in Fashion and Prices. 
‘The Latest Cloths ior Overcoats, 
Full Dress Suits a Specialty. 


aN CARROLL & rool Merchant | 230 Princess 











Standard Bank of Canada] T. H. FERGUSON 
KINGSTON. (Successor to R. H. Toye) 
Capital paid up - $1.000,000.00 


Bread and Cake Baker, Groceries, 
Reserve Fund - - 850,000.00 : 
Total Assets 7 $13,120,562.67 Fruit and Confectionery. 











Savings Bank Department. Interest Canducted under the 
Allowed. ( AT F R Ni ( Personal Supervision 
0 
Drafts and Cheques cashed, on all parts of the | | TO ATHOMES & PARTIES | mr. F. HAMBROOK 
world. 





W. D. HART, Manacer. | 318 King St., Kingston,  ’Phone 300 


GRAND 
OPERA HOUSE 





Meals at all hours, 





Short order work a specialty. 


The Delicatessen 




















Kestaurant =| Thursday, Jan. 22nd 
aE a CP 8 8 
Lunch and Dinin 
g Rooms DANIEL FROHMAN'S GREAT 
Opp. Spangenberg’s, Jeweller, 2 doors from 
King Street. Princess St, COMEDY. 
io KINGSTON, ONT. 
21 Meal Tickets for $3.00. Good until used, 
w. J. STINSON, Prop. (: WO ( (0) S 
__ Ja See oe COMING: 


Che Ceading ndertaker and 
Furniture Manufacturer 
Established 1854 


5 Jewelry Store, 158 Princess Street, is head- 

1 W (Coates quarters for Queen’s pins, crest pins and class 

e a pins; any year pin made to order; ’oq4 pins 
now in stock. ‘‘ Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pens,’’ etc. 


**Bonnie Briar Bush”’ 


and ‘The Burgomaster” 
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Symons Y Rae, 


| Architects, 
W Lintury Symons 13 Foronte Ke reed, 


William rae. Fovondo, 


Our Stereoscopic View Business 


Pays College Expenses. 
DOES IT PAY YOURS? 


Hundreds of students have defrayed all College expenses, enjoyed a de- 
lightful outing and secured an invaluable experience in OUR BUSINESS. 

N.B.—No Book—Gold Brick—-Something—for—-Nothing Scheme. Re- 
turns in direct proportion to Labor and Energy invested. Kilburn Views send 
back more successful men each year than all other Agency Houses in the 
Dominion. Colles ge Toptes. 


Agent Kilburn Views & Saturn ’Scopes. 
L.J. Thomas, —...... 2.5 


50, 52 & 54 BAY STREET, TORONTO. 


DEPARTMENT OF CROWN LANDS, 
- - QNTARIO. -— - 


Magnificent Opportunities for Investment in 
Mining, Lumbering, 
Farming. 


For Information concerning the Resources of Ontarlo in 
Farm, Forest or Mine, write 


HON. E J. DAVI 1S OMIM OF ROW LAND 
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Che Stone Method 


i a system of exercise which requires 
oe no apparatus, and only 10 to 20 min- 
utes time each day, in your own room, just 
before retiring. Dces not overtax the 
heart. Systematically follow our instruc- 
tions and we promise you a fine, strong, 
well-developed physique, and good nea 
All ages— 5 to 85 years--are alike isa : 

OMEN receive as much benefit from The 
Stone Method as men. We are the only 
instructors of prominence who pay specia 
attention to instruction of women and chil- 
dren. Mrs. Ellen Walker, who has charge 
of this department, has had an extensive ex- 
perience, and alone opens and answers let- 
tersof a private nature. Address confiden- 
tial letters: ** Mrs. Ellen Walker. care 
The Stone School.”’ 


24-Page Booklet FREE . 
with photos from life ——_s--_— 


yw. have prepared one for men and one 
oe for women, which contain many 
photos from life, showing what others have 
accomplished by The Stone Method, and 
what you may accomplish if you will. We 
are glad to send them FREE. 


Che Stone School of Physical 
Culture, 
1785 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


Use Taylor’s Lettuce Cream for chapped 
hands. Our New York Chocolates are 
always fresh. They are the best. 
DISPENSING AND HIGH-CLASS DRUG SUNDRIES 

DISCOUNT TO STUDENTS 


Taylor’s The Students’ Drug store 








mds 








124 PRINOGESS STREET, Successor to E. OC. Mitchel 


ar € ae 
% Dominion ess 
Photo Engravers 


Q4 Adelaide St. East. 


(Snowden Chambers) 





Coronto 
F. WATTS, Mer. 


epee 
British American Hotel and 
Hotel Frontenac 


Kingston, Ont, 


RATES, $2 to $3 E. MCINTYRE, Maa. 


THE STUDENTS’ TAILOR 


See bis Goods and get his Prices before 
Purchasing elsewhere. 


T. LAMBERT, Merchant Taitor 


North American Life 


ne [HE unexcelled financial position of the 
= North American Life, its large sur- 
plus, its handsome dividends, its liberal poli- 
cies, and its promptness in paying all legiti- 
mate claims, make it a most desirable company 
for both agents and policy holders. Students 
who either require assurance or who are look- 
ing for profitable employment during the hol- 
idays, will do well to write tothe North Am- 
erican Life, Head Office 112-118 King St. 
West, Toronto. J J. HARPELL, B.A., 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Breck & Halliday 


| Electrical Contractors | 


Dealers in Electric Supplies of 














Every Description. 
79 Princess St 


KETCHUM & CO’Y 


The Largest Sporting Goods Store in Canada. 


Footballs, Football J ackets, Football Pants, Football 
Boots, Head Harness, Suspensories, 


Clubs Outfitted, Estimates and prices furnished. 


KETCHUM & COQ, 1044106 BANK STREET 


N.B.—Catalogue of Fal! and Winter Sporting Goods 
about ready. Send a post card For one. 


A. E. HEROD, 


BOOT & SHOEMAKER 
Repairing Promptly Attended To. 


PRINCESS ST. 


Estimates Furnished, 











OPPOSITE HOAG'S CRUG BSTORE 


PATTERSON & HEWARD 


BRASS ALUMINUM STAMPERS 


MACHINE NAME PLATES. 
40 West Wellington St., Toronto, Canada 


J. HISCOCK, 





STAMP ENGRAVERS, 








FRUITS, - CONFECTIONERY, - OYSTERS 


Agent for the Niagara District Fruit Growers’ - 
Association. 
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LAIDLAW 
ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


ILLUSTRATORS 
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PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 
HALF-TONE ZINC ETCHING 


AND 


COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY, ETC. 








SPEEDY, NEW AND ECONOMICAL 
PROCESSES 








3834 King St. West, 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
sfoofeofonde sfoofoeeodeofocferfeoteofoedocbonds oferfeedoot efeobe doobeafe 


Boys! Have You Tried 


MILO 


MANUFACTURED BY 


G. A. MCGOWAN, 


KINGSTON, ONT. 
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PRINTING ! | QUEEN'S TEXT 


For Queen’s University Students a 





Specialty 
4 = Che...» 
jackson Printer 


190 Wellington St. 
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The Vast Army of 


Dip-no-mores 


tat SS aaa 


- i 4 iy 






gl mys 


@/rounta inj ae 
* Pen Va 


LE:-Waterman Co 


473 Broadway,NewYork 


R. J. McDOWALL 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN? 
ON 


ALL USICAL 
KINDS /VEERCHANDISE renms 


Everything the best in its line. Pianofortes, 
Organs, Cash Registers, the Famous “ Empire” 
Sewing Machine, Type Writers, Band Instruments 


471 PRINCESS STREET,KINGSTON,ONT. 
CAPE VINCENT, N.Y. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Students will save money by buying their Text 
d Note Books, at the Corner 


Agents Wanted. 





Books, Exercise an 


Bookstore. A complete stock of Text Books in all 


years and departments of study. Fountain Pens 


from 15c. to #3. College note paper with crest and ° 


envelopes to match. 


KF. NISBET, 


The Corner 
Bookstore. 


‘Phone 485 | Corner Princess and Wellington Streets, 


12 Golden Lane,Londor 
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Kducational Department Calendar 


January : 

1 NEW YEArR’s Day, 

By-laws for establishing and withdrawal 
ofunion of municipalities for High School 
purposes to take effect.. 

- High, Public and Separate Schools open. 
Truant Officers’ reports to Department 

due. 

7. First meeting of rural School Trustees, 

Polling day for trustees in Public and 
Separate Schools. | 
12. Appointment of High School Trustees by 
Municipal Councils. 
13. Clerk of Municipality to be notified by 
Separate School Supporters of their 
withdrawal. , 

14. Annual Reports of Boards in cities and 
towns, to Department due. 

Names and addresses of Public School 
Trustees and Teachers to be sent to 
Township Clerk and Inspector. 

Trustees’ annual Reports to Inspectors 
due. 

Application for Legislative apportionment 
for inspection of Public Schools in cities 
and towns separated from the county, 
to Department, due, 

Annual Reports of Kindergarten attend- 
ance, to Department, due. 

Annual Report of Separate Schools, to 
Department, due. 

20. Provincial Normal Schools open (First 

Session). — | 

21. First meeting of Public School Boards in 

cities, towns, and incorporated villiages. 

27. Appointment of High School Trustees by 

County Councils. | 

February : 

4. First meeting of High School Boards 

and Boards of Education. 

28, Inspectors’ Annual Reports, to Depart- 

ment, due. 

Annual Reportsfrom High School Boards, 
to Department, due. 

Financial Statement of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, to Department, due. 

Separate School Supporters to notify 
Municipal Clerk. 


March: . 
31. Night Schools close (Session 1902-1903). 
Apri: — 
1, Returns by Clerks of counties, cities, etc, 
of population, to Department, due. 
9. High Schools, second term, and Public 
and Separate Schools close. 
10. GOOD FRIDAY. 
13. EASTER MONDAY. 
a Annual meeting of the Ontario Education 
Association at Toronto. 
15. Reports on Night Schools due, (Session 


1902-1903). 


N.B.—Departmental Examination Papers for ast 
years may be obtained from the Carswell Publishing 
Company, No. 30 Adelaide Street, ., Toronto, 


CE 


* 
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GRAND 
TRUNK 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Great International Route between the East 
and West. The Favorite Route to 


Boston, New York, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Quebec, Peterboro, 
Toronto, Niagara Falls, Chicago 


And all other points in the United States and 
Canada. Special Rates to Cricket, Lacrosse, Base 
Ball, Hockey, Curling, Football and other organ- 
ized clubs. Reduced Rates to Students for Christ- 
mas and Easter Holidays. 











"For full information apply to 
J.P. HANLEY, G. T. BELL, 


Kingston, . Gen, Pass. and 
City Agent. Ticket Agt., Montreal. 


We Import 
All our Candies and 
receive «them fresh 
several times each 
week, Tuxedo 
Chocolates in Vanil- 
la, Strawberry, Or- 
ange, Raspberry and 


other flavors. 





The small Dealers 40c. line-—Our 


price 20c. a Ib. 


Headquarters for 
Stationery. 


WOODS’ FAIR 





‘ . 
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LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIFE 
ASSURANCE. COMPANY 


This Company transacts life insurance exclusively. 


Invested Funds, - : i $8, 200,000.00. c 
Annual Income, - - A 1,700,000.00. | 
Claims paid during 1901, - : 550,000.00. 


Endowments matured and paid 1901, 100,000.00. 


In 10 years the Premium income has increased $500,000.00 and the in- 
vested funds have doubled. Deposit with Dominion Government for the se-. 
curity of Canadian policy holdres exceeds $2,000,000.00. It is a progressive 
up-to-date company paying ninety per cent. of its earnings to policy holders on 
the with profit plan. Forty years doing business in Canada. Nearly $5.000,- 
000.00 of new business is written annually. : : ae 


PRUDENT — PROSPEROUS — PROGRESSIVE 
Head Office ;—-COMPANY’S BUILDING, MONTREAL. 


Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal,—Chairman Oanadian Board. R. B. Angus, Esq., Vice-Ohairman::' 
Directors,—E. L. Pease, Esq., H. Stikeman, Esq., Charles M, Hays, Esq., C. R. Hosmer, Esq. “ 
B. Hal. Brown,—Manager for Oanada. Mills & Cunningham,—General Agents, Kingston, 


E. J. REID, Special Agent, Kingston. 


The Rathbun! A Good Record 
Company 














DESERONTO, ONT. 


Manufacturers of Doors, Sash, Blinds and_ all 
descriptions of Wooden Building Materials, Rail- 
way Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, Posts. 
Dealers in Coal, Salt, &c. Sole Sales Agents of the 
Canadian Portland Cement Company. Manufac- 
turers: of the best cements. 





A. CHADWICK, kKincsTon acenr. 


The Bay of Quinte 
Railway | 


A Gold Miner Says: 

‘‘ Your engine has been running day .. 

and night for over three years (equal to « 

seven years regular work) and during that 
time we have never lost a minute through . 

_ any defect in-the engine, and have never « 
expended a dollar in repairs. It is still ~ 
running noisélessly and without vibration. | 


F 1 + 8! ; 5 
Robb ‘Engineering Co’y, 
Limited, Amherst, N.S. 











New Short line for Tweed, Napanee, 
Deseronto and all local points. 


Train leaves City Hall Depot at 4 p.m. 
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Kingston Business College Co., [td Two strong business Colleges un- 


* der one management. Best equipped 
KINGSTON. ONTARIO schools of the kind in Canada. 


. ( Write for information to 321 
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Dominion Business ollege, federation Life Building, Troan. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO. Canada. 7 
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? v) ' d L School, Separate Juni Resi- 
ST. ANDREW S COLLEGE Annee. "Bors ee sicd tol Universities a Buaineas. 
Residential and Day School for Boys. TORONTO Rey. D. Bruce Macdonald, M. A., Principal. 


——_———— ST. MARGARET'S COLLEGE 


TORONTO 
A RESIDENTIAL AND DAY-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





Full Academic Course, 

Full Musical Course, 

Full Art Course, 

Full Elocution Course, 

Full Domestic Science Course, 
Full Course in Physical Culture, 


>>> >} Pp 


re ne 


Special Facilities for the Study of Music. 


Students prepare for University Examination in Music. 


MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., 
AND MUSICAL 


Lady Principal. | Director. 
VI US C INSTRUMENTS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


rnet or any other Musical Instrument 












Before Buying a.Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, Violin, Flute, Co 


EXAMINE THE "!IMPERIALS” 


They are the Best Made. Every Instrument Guaranteed. 


If your dealer don’t carry them write us direct. 


WHALEY, ROYCE & CO. 


(LIMITED.) 
(Catalogues on Application.) 


A.W WINNETT, L.D.S., D.DS. | 


| Gy. 0? Yibnol Daly DENTIST. 


Post Graduate In Crown and Bridgework. 


Try the Imperial Strings for all stringed instruments 


WINNIPEG. MAN. TORONTO, ONT. 


Dental Surgeon. 
3 PRINCESS AND WELLINGTON STS. 


'29 PRINCESS ST., KINGSTON. Over Johnston's Jewelry Store, 
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Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


DR. EDWARD FISHER, Musical Director. 


Affiliated with the University of Toronto and Trinity Un!- 


versity. The best Equipment and Facilities and 
strongest Faculty in Canada. 


School of 
Literature and Expression. 
Oratory, Pedagogy, Physical Culture, etc. 


MRS. INEZ NICHOLSON-CUTTER, Principal. 
Calendars and Syllabus Free. 





Established 1844. Telephone 347 


SPANGENBURG, 


347 KING STREET. 


JEWELER AND SILVERSMITH 


Medals, Class Pins, Etc. made to order. College 
Crest Pins, College Crest Cuff Links, 
Waterman’s ideal Fountain Pens. 
Dintmond Setting 


Watches repaired and adjusted 
k& fine Pnyraving 


by skilled workinan, 





he ofoodongs obs ofoode ge obs obo ofnoge obs ofvoferge abe obo okeofe ode of ofeoge obs ofe of of 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 


f en 

+ G. BOOTH & SON, 
: DOCTORS’ 

| BRASS PLATE 
| gals 


Also RUBY GLASS SIGNS 





ode 21 ADELAIDE STREET WEST 
: TORONTO 
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Queen’s Graduates Wanted 


T° purchase Laureating Hoods. For many 
years we have furnished the successful sty. 


dents because we suit, fit, and sell at low Prices, 
We also make to order, on short notice, Uni. 
versity or Pulpit Gowns (wool or silk) from $2.26 
to $50.00 each, and ship to any address, 


Crumley Bros.,Cor- Princess & Bagot Sts, 


HEADQUAATEAS FOR STUDENTS’ FURNISHINGS 








Sir J. G. Bourinot’s Canadian Manual of Pro. 
cedure at meetings of Municipal Councils, 
Shareholders and Directors of Companies, 
Synods, Conventions, Societies and Public 
Bodies generally, with an introductory re- 
view of the rules and usages of Parliament 
that govern public assemblies in Canada, 
by J.G. Bourinot, C.M G., LL.D,, D.C.L., 
D.L., Clerk of the H. of C. Price. cloth 
$3.00 ; hf-cf. $3.75, or ‘Citizen's Edition,” 
omitting only the portion that refers to 
Municipal Councils and Church Synods. 
Boards 50c., Cloth $1.00. Just the book for 
literary societies For sale by booksellers, 
or address 


The Carswell Company, Limited, Toronto 





SMOKE 


Paul’s Special Mixture 


10c. PER PACKAGE. 


TINS 25c. per 4 lb. 
TINS 50c. per 3 Ib. 
Smoke “STUDENT” Cigar 
For Sale only at 


W. J, PAUL, 70 Princess Street. 
KINGSTON, ONT. 


Hotel Randolp oo, 


Steam Heated throughout and Perfectly Lighted. 
Rates according to Location. Modern Sample Rooms, 








In the Centre of Business. ‘e 4 Ne 
R. E. SPARKS, D.D.S., L.D.S., M.D., 
DENTIST 


Special attention paid to 23014 Princess Street 
Oral Deformities Kingston, Ont 


eed 
Francis H, Chrysler, K.C. C. J. R. Bethune Frank B. Proctor 


CHRYSLER & BETHUNE, 
BARRISTERS & SOLICITORS, 


Parliamentary, Supreme Court and Departmental Agents 
Cable Address, “CHRYSLER”! 


119, 120 centRa CHamBers, OTTAWA, ONT: 
PS tS ApS uASTNTTTTT 
JOHN MUDIE, B.A. 


BARRISTER SOLICITOR, ETC, 
Telephone 453 Office : 89 Clarence St,, Kingston, Ont. 
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“WILLGROFT” ACADEMY 


KINGSTON, ONT. 


A RESIDENTIAL and DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS ¢ 


Mititary College and Business. 


ideal Grounds, Home Comforts and 
individual Attention. 


Send for Calendar to 


REV. T. J, GLOVER, B.A., Principal. 


| Boys Prepared for the Universities 








SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS 


ALL WEAR 


SUTMENLAND’S SHOLS 


50 Years in Kingston. YOU TRY THIM. 


GANONG’S 
G. B. Chocolates 


THE FINEST MADE. 


CREAMS, BON-BONS, ETC., PUT UP 
TO SUIT AT . 


A. J. REES, “‘rberss. 
W. J. BAKER, see cHtee 
~TOBACCONIST 


CARRIES A FULL LINE OF 


Imported and Domestic Cigars, T0- 


baccos, Pipes, Cigarettes, &c. 
OPPOSITE WINDSOR HOTEL. 








O. G. JOHNSTON, FLORIST, 


KINGSTON, ONT. 
Grower and Exporter of New and Rare Plants. 


SPECIALTIES: Choice Roses, Carnations and Chrys- 
anthemums, Wedding Bouquets, Floral Desigus 
and Floral Baskets, in Up-to-Date ply le: ; 

Conservatory, Head of Johnston St. ’Pnone 235, 

 Oity Branch, 336 King St. East. *Phone 2350. 


A. McILQUHAM’S 


LIVERY AND SALE STABLE. 
Best drivers in the city. First-class turnouts for 
Weddings and Funerals. Special attention given to 
Pie-nic and Pleasure Parties. 


Phone 316. Office—290 Princess St., Kingston. 


T. C. WILSON, LIVERY 
CLARENCE STREET. 
Horses and Carriages and all kinds of rigs ready on 
the shortest notice. Cabs to all trains and Boats, 
Baggage transferred to any place. Night man al- 


HATS _ 
FURS 


Wellington 


Clark Wright \ Son, Street, 
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MWe | RUGLOW & CO. 


UNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS 


BOOK MPORTERS and Publishers of Text Books used in 
STORE Queen’s University. Extra Mural Students can rely 


on having their orders carefully and promptly mailed 
Correspondence solicited in all matters relating to Univer- 


sity Text Books. a wt wt a we ut 
ee R. UGLOW & CO., J41 Princess St., Kingston, ¢ Ont. 


Dress Suits 
& Tuxedos 


So zealously sought after 






















by followers of Fashion's 


newest demands, need not 





worry—give us your order 


Livingston Bros. |Cailors] * Zan 2... 


HENDERSON 


Invites every Queen’s Student to 
call and ‘Inspect his work. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO—— 











————NO. 90 PRINCESS STREET 


HATS ame F URS 
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THE GREEK OR EASTERN ORTHODOX 
CHURCH. 


O return to the history of 
the struggle between the 
Eastern and the Western 
branches of the Church. 
It might have been ex- 
pected that the Crusades, 
. which were engaged in 
with such seligious zeal during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
would have united the East and the 
West in a common cause, and tended 
to remove the barriers separating 
them; but they had just the opposite 
effect. The contempt with which the 
Crusaders treated the Greek Christians 
in Palestine, the brutal atrocities of 
the Crusading army that captured 
Constantinople in 1204, the establish- 
ment of a Latin Empire in the Hast 
and the elevation of an Italian to the 
patriarchate, increased a jealousy and 
enmity which already were only too 
great to be overcome. 

During the thirteenth century when 
the Greeks were being hard pressed 
by the Mohammedans, the Emperor 
tried to bring about a reconciliation, 
that he might gain the help of the 
West against the besiegers, but met 
With very little success. In 1261 the 
Latin Empire in the East fell, and the 
Greek patriarchate was once more re- 
Stored. T'o prevent another attack 
being made on Constantinople an at- 





(Continued from last issve) 


tempt was again made to bring about 
a reconciliation with the Pope and so 
secure his aid. A general council was 
convened in 1274 at Lyons for this 
purpose, the object of the council as 
declared by the Pope being (1) reform 
of the Church, (2) union with the 
Greeks, and (3) help for Jerusalem. 
It may be interesting to note that the 
famous schoolman and medizeval phi- 
losopher, Thomas Aquinas, was to 
have attended this Council, but died 
on the way to Lyons. Over five 
hundred bishops and upwards of one 
thousand lesser dignitaries attended 
the Council. The Greek ambassadors, 
who were received with the highest 
respect, seem to have been more ready 
to make concessions to the Western 
party than at any time in the past. 
The result of the Council was that the 
primacy of the Pope was acknowledged 
and the Nicene creed adopted with the 
“‘filioque’’ clause, the schism apparent- 
ly being atan end. But schisms and 
long standing quarrels are not so 
easily healed. If a few representatives 
of the Greek Church had submitted to 
Rome the Church in general was not 
prepared for any such step. While 
the Emperor Michael Palaeologus, who 
had strongly advocated the union, 
lived, the East was forced to acqttiesce 
in the reconciliation, but with the Em- 
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peror’s death in 1282 came the formal 
revocation of the act of submission to 
the Pope. 

During the fourteenth century, 
when the Mohammedans were press- 
ing hard upon the East, several ap- 
peals were made to the Pope, the Em- 
peror, John Palaeologus, in 1369 going 
so far as to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the papacy and the ‘‘filioque”’ 
clause, but the obstinacy of the Greeks 
and the deep-set animosities, prevent- 
ed anything in the way of union being 
accom plished. 


In the fifteenth century another at- 
tempt was made to bring about a re- 
union, a Council was convened at 
Ferrara in 1438, when it was agreed 
that twelve champions from each 
party should debate the theological 
differences. The disputed questions 
were ranged under four heads, (1) the 
procession of the spirit (filioque) (2) 
purgatory, (3) the use of unleavened 
bread, (4) Papal supremacy. The 
Council lasted nearly a whole year, 
and it was not until February, 14309, 
when the Council had transferred its 
sitting to Florence on account of a 
plague then raging at Ferrara, that an 
agreement could be arrived at. The 
Western Church seems to have carried 
the day on almost every point, articles 
of agreement were drawn up and 
signed by the Pope, the Emperor, 
bishops and archbishops, also by the 
representatives of the Eastern patri- 
archs, except by the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, who had died while the 
Council was in session. In return for 
these concessions made by the Kast 
the Pope promised to send help against 
the Mohammedans. But these articles 


of union proved as ineffectual as their 


predecessors. As soon as the terms of 


union were made known, Russia, 
which had not given its consent, and 
the Kastern Church as a whole refused 
to accept them, declaring that their 
representatives were traitors. They 
soon felt themselves the more justified 
in their course as the Pope had failed 
to keep his promise to send help to the 
Kast. The capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks in 1450, which was des- 
tined to mean so much for modern 
Kurope in opening up the stores of 
Greek philosophy, literature, culture 
and art, by driving Greek scholars to 
the West and producing the Renais- 
sance, put an end to all political 
schemes for reunion. The Greek 
Church had never been possessed of 
any great vitality, but the fall of Con- 
stantinople was a blow from which it 
has never recovered. Since then the 
patriarch of Constantinople has been 
in such abject subjection to the Sultan 
that his freedom and power are very 
limited. He is now a mere creature 
of the Sultan; for though he is ap- 
pointed for life, he can be deposed at 
the arbitrary will of the Turkish 
ruler. 

About the middle of the seventeenth 
century Pope Urban VIII made an ef- 
fort to win over the Eastern Church to 
the Roman see, but met with vigorous 
Opposition from the learned Cyril 
Lucar, patriarch of Constantinople. 
Lucar’s enemiesingratiated themselves 
with the Sultan and had the patriarch 
executed. Huis successor actually apos- 
tatized to the Roman faith; but the 


next patriarch to occupy the see was . 


animated by the hereditary hostility of 
his countrymen toward the Westert 
Church, and all his successors havé 
remained rigidly opposed to any con 
cessions to Rome. As time has gone 
on the breach has continued to widet. 


~~ ™- 
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During the nineteenth century the 
schism has been intensified by the for- 
mation of two new dogmas by the 
Western Church, viz., in 1854 the im- 
maculate conception, and in 1870 the 
intallibility of the pope; and against 
these the Eastern Church takes strong 
ground, so that when invited by Pope 
Pius IX to the Vatican Council, the 
Eastern patriarchs indignantly refused 
to attend. Papal supremacy and the 
‘‘double procession” have remained to 
this day insuperable barriers between 
the two Churches, and no doubt will 
remain so, until both parties are will- 
ing to deal with one another in a more 
sympathizing and tolerant spirit, and 
until they learn to place more emphasis 
on what they hold in comnion and less 
on the points wherein they differ. 

Such is the history of the Greek 
Church in the vaccillating movement 
of its growth and development, though 
properly speaking the Eastern Church 
has had no continuous growth. It 
has been stationary in creed, form and 
missionary enterprise. In the Levant 
it has been losing ground; the patri- 
archates of Antioch, Alexandria and 
Jerusalem still'exist, but little more 
than in name. ‘Their jurisdiction is 
limited, as Greek Christians are far 
outnumbered by Copts, Armenians 
and other sects. The only really 
powerful branch of the Greek Church 
is the Russian. Until near the end of 
the sixteenth century the Russian 
Church was governed by a metropoli- 
tan appointed by the patriarch of Con- 
Stantinople. The metropolitan resided 
at Kieff and exercised considerable 
power, In 1589 another metropolitan 
was appointed at Moscow, and from 
this appointment the history of the 
Russian national Church really begins. 
The Russians felt themselves inde- 


pendent of Constantinople, for in 1667 
when a strife arose between the patri- 
arch Nicon and the Czar Michaelovitz, 
Nicon was deposed and ecclesiastical 
matters were made subject to imperial 
authority. | 

Peter the Great was the great re- 
former of the Russian Church. Up to 
his time widowed priests (for all secu- 
lar priests had to marry) had to become 
laymen; but Peter issued an edict al- 
lowing them, even after a second mar- 
riage, to be employed as rectors, if 
they applied themselves diligently to 
study and especially to preaching. 
Peter’s greatest reform was the abo- 
lition of the patriarchate, for which he 
substituted for a time an exarchate, 
but later in 1721 he replaced it by the 
“Holy Governing Synod’’ of twelve 
members who were dependent upon 
the Czar. The head of the Synod, 
whose members now number more 
than twelve, is a layman who repre- 
sents the Czar. Hach member on tak- 
ing office must swear that he recog- 
nizes the Czar ‘‘as supreme judge in 
this spiritual assembly,’’ yet the Synod 
has great power. It proposes to the 
Czar candidates for vacant sees, trans- 
lates and deposes bishops, gives dis- 
pensations, and with the approval of 
the Czar can make new laws for the 
Church. It also Watches over doc- 
trines, ritual and purity of the Church, 
controls ecclesiastical colleges and 
superintends payment of clergy. Ever 
since the appointment of the Synod 
remarkable harmony has existed be- 
tween Church and State, and the 
Greek or Eastern Church is now the 
fully established Church of Russia. 

About the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury a vigorous attempt was made by 
Pope Gregory XIII to win over the 
Russian Church to the Roman see, 
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The attempt was in the end unsuccess- 
ful, for though a number of Russians 
residing in Poland professed allegiance 
to Rome, before a century and a half 
had passed nearly all of them returned 
to the fold of the Russian Church. 
The missionaries of the Greek 
Church have been few in number, 
nevertheless, as we have seen, two, 
St. Cyril and Methodius, were active 
missionaries and about the iniddle of 
the ninth century had succeeded in 
laying the foundation of the Greek 
Church in Servia. As the princes of 
Servia recognized a sort of feudal 
superiority in the Emperor of the 
East, so the Servian Church recognized 
a sort of primacy in the Byzantine see, 
though no patriarchal jurisdiction was 
exercised by the mother Church. In 
1354 the chief bishop of Servia was 
made patriarch by a national Synod. 
But in 1689 the patriarch, having 
joined with the Emperor Leopold in 
an effort to expel the Turks, was 
forced to migrate with his followers 
into Hungary, where he established a 
flourishing Church. The Sultan 
filled the patriarchate with a creature 
of his own choosing, and this patri- 
archate lasted till 1735, when Servia 
became subject to Constantinople. In 
1830 Servia secured its independence, 
and henceforth appointed its own 
patriarch. Jvight years later Belgrade, 
which was made the capital, became 
the seat of the metropolitan, who, 
though he has all the power of a patri- 
arch, has never assumed the title. 
Jurisdiction over the Bulgarian 
Church was, as we have seen, one of 
the disputed points in the long 
struggle between East and West; and 
for a long time it was doubtful which 
party it would join, but ultimately it 
cast in its lot with the Greeks, though 


its patriarchate remained independent. 

The bishops of the Greek Church in 
1833 asserted their independence, 
which was finally acknowledged by 
the patriarch of Constantinople in 
1868. The form of Church govern- 
ment in Greece is much the same as 
the Holy Synod of Russia. The met- 
ropolitan of Athens is the president of 
the Synod, and each bishop is selected 
by the king from a list of three candi- 
dates submitted by the Synod. 

Such is a bare outline of the history 
of the Greek Church in the main 
countries where its adherents are 
found, still it must not be concluded 
that all Greek Christians are in Kuro- 
pean or Asiatic countries, for out of a 
total membership of about ninety mil- 
lions it is estimated that ten millions 
reside in America. 

Let us now glance briefly at the 
main doctrines and forms of the Greek 
Church. The only serious difference 
in doctrine between the Eastern and 
the Western Church is regarding the 
‘‘double procession.’”’ The Greek 
Church “holds stubbornly .by the old 
form of the Nicene creed without the 
““filioque”’ clause. Besides the Nicene 
creed the Hastern Church has adopted 
three subordinate confessions, viz., 
(1) The orthodox confession of Peter 
Moguilas ; (2) The Eighteen Decrees 
of the Synod of Jerusalem; and (3) 
The Longer Russian Catechism of 
Philaret. The Greek Church has 
made little or no progress in its the- 
ology; it still holds by the theology 
of the early fathers and rejects all suc- 
ceeding scholastic theology. It spent 
its time in metaphysical subtleties, in 
theological and Christological specula- 
tions, paying but little attention to the 
great subjects of interest for the 
West, viz., the doctrine of man and 
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the order of salvation. The Greek 
Church was content to sit quietly 
aside to discuss the meaning of ozsza, 
hypostasis, homoousta and homotousia, 
while the West was concerned with 
the more practical work of saving men 
and extending the bounds of the 
Church. For the Greek the all im- 
portant matter was to hold orthodox 
doctrine i.e., have knowledge or en- 
lightenment, for the West it was to be 
connected with the true 
Church, The Greek Church does not 
use the term Purgatory, though it 
teaches that there are two hells, from 
one of which there is no redeinption, 
prayer is offered for the dead and good 
works are regarded as having a saving 
efficacy. The Church also teaches a 
belief in transubstantiation, the seven 
sacraments, detailed confession aud the 
Sanctity of monastic life. In these 
Tespects it will be seen that its teach- 
ing corresponds to that of the Western 
Church. Sunday is spent in hearing 
mass and in resting from servile work. 


A . e * 
The centre of worship is the mass, 


Which in Turkey is said in Greek, ex- 
cept where the community is Slav or 
Roumanian. ‘The liturgy used is that 
Of St. Chrysostom. The service is 
most elaborate and complicated, as a 
Writer in Schaff’s Dictionary says, ‘‘it 
is strongly oriental, unintelligibly 
Symbolical and mystical, and exces- 
Sively ritualistic.” Like the old 
Scotch Presbyterian Church, the 
Greek excludes organs and musical 
instruments from its services: all 
works of sculpture are also excluded, 
though an exceedingly large number; 
of paintings and mosaics are found 
Within the churches. ‘The number of 
different attitudes assumed during 


Worship, crossings, gestures, genu- 


universal 


flexions, etc., is almost beyond reckon- 
ing, so elaborate and complicated is 
the ceremonial. The Greek churches 
have an extraordinarily large number 
of fast days in their calendar —every 
Wednesday and Friday, Lent, the 
fast of the Mother of God—Aug. [=15: 
Christmas —Nov. 15-Dec. 24; the 
fast of the Apostles Peter and Paul, 
from the first Sunday in Pentecost to 
June 28th; and during these fasts no 
meat, fish, eggs, milk, cheese, wine, 
beer or oil is allowed to be used. 
some other features of Greek wor- 
ship worth noting are the three-fold 
lmersion in baptism any other form, 
(except in Russia), being considered 
invalid, the performance of the act of 
baptism and of confirmation simul- 
taneously, the anointing with oil in 
cases of dangerous illness, the admin- 
istration of the sacrament to infants, 
the communion under two kinds, the 
use of leavened bread in the eucharist, 
and the eastward posture in prayer; 
in all of which the Greek church 
differs from the Roman. It must not 
be thought that no differences of form 
or practise exist among the different 
nationalities, that have embraced the 
Greek faith, though there is a remark- 
able uniformity due no doubt to the 
conservatism of the eastern mind. 
The Russian church differs from the 
other Greek churches in holding that 
sprinkling, not immersion, is the 
proper form in which to administer 
the rite ot baptism. 
| Bishops in the Greek church are 
celebate but all secular or lower clergy 
are required to marry. They are for 
the most part sons of priests and pass 
from the parish to the district school, 
thence to the academies where they 


spend three or four years in prepara- 
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tion for their work. Monasticism 
flourishes among the Greek churches 
but the monks are for the most part 
ignoraut and superstitious, though no- 
ble exceptions are not wanting. On 
the whole, morality seems to have 
come to be divorced from religion, and 
bribery, intemperance and falsehood 
are regarded by many not as sins to be 
shunned nor as defects in their moral 
system still to be borne, but as things 
actually to be practised. Religion has 
become a mere form. 

It will be seen then that the main dif- 
ferences between that eastern brinch of 
the Christian church and the Roman 
are, (1), the refusal of the former 
to submit to papal supremacy (2), 
administration of the eucharist in two 
kinds and the use of leavened bread, 
(3) the rejection of the ‘‘ filioque’’ 
clause in the Nicene creed, (4) the ad- 
ministration of the eucharist to in- 
fants and the performance of confirma- 
tion by the bishops, not the priests, 
(5) the use of pictures only and the 
prohibition of sculptured forms in 
churches, (6) obligation on parish 
priests to be married men. 

Will these differences ever be over- 
come? Judging from the past it seems 
as if a long time must elapse before a 
reconciliation can be brought about, if 
it can be even then. The Greek 
church-members may not be great 
missionaries but they vigilantly main. 
tain -hat they already have. Russia 
rigidly prohibits secession from the 
national church. * Nobody in Russia 
can be converted trom one church to 
another, except to the national church 
and all children of mixed marriages, 


*Since the above was written, In fact just 
a few days ago, religious toler MON Was 
granted by the czar to his subjects, 


when one parent belongs to it, must 
be baptized and educated in it. All 
this would go to show that at least 
from the side of the Greeks no at- 
tempt will be made to bring about a 
reconciliation; still in these days when 
different nations and peoples are con- 
tinually being brought together and 
id as are bounded by no national or 
denominational boundaries, no people 
of any cult or belief can remain 
wholly uninfluenced by the thoughts 
and ideas of others. The future may 
do what the past has failed to ac- 
complish. During the latter half of 
the last century, German theology has 
exercised a marked influence on the 
more educated members of the clergy, 
and ever since the time of Cyril Lucar, 
the prelates in high place have shown 
a leaning toward Protestant views, as 
a writer in the Catholic Dictionary 
says, ‘‘ There is a constant tendency 
to soften the points of difference be- 
tween Russians and Protestants and 
to accentuate those which separate 
Russians and Catholics.” 

The Greek church is nothing more 
than the ancient Greek religion 
modified by the influence of Christiani- 
ty. Toquote Dr. Harnack, ‘‘It takes 
the form not of a Christian church in 
Greek dress, but of a Greek product 
in Christian dress.’’ Again, it did not 
come into existence through an up- 
heaval or reformation but by a natural 
growth. It has no great prophet, 
teacher or reformer who has made the 
church what it is; the church came 
into existence because, in the natural 
order of events it had to come, and 
once it did come, comparatively speak- 
ing, it has remained stationary. 

The factors which give it its distinc- 
tive character to-day are, according to 
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Harnack, (1) tradition; the church 
contains a deposit of truth handed 
down by tradition and no distinction 
is made between the beggarly ele- 
ments, the accidental and temporary, 
and the permanent, (2) sound doc- 
trine; orthodox doctrine is indispensa- 
ble for salvation. One never hears in 
the Eastern church that a man may 
believe what he likes so long as the 
life is mght, in fact one who holds 
heretical doctrine is to be shunned 
with greater care than a man with a 
contagious disease, for while the lat- 
ter can only kill the body the former 
will kill the soul, (3) ritualism; the 
one means whereby man is brought 
into relationship with God is through 
ritual. The worship of God is no 
longer with the Greek, as Christ 
said it must be, in spirit and in truth, 
but consists of an elaborate, complli- 
cated system of symbolical fornis. 
Has the Greek church accomplished 
anything or been of any permanent 
good to the world? In many respects 
ithas. (1) It has abolished polythe- 
ism and the idolatry of heathenism in 
the countries it has conquered. (2) 
‘“Tt has,’’ to quote Harnack again, 
‘‘ managed to effect such a fusion with 
the individual nations which it drew 


into its bosom, that religion and 
church become to them national 
aud 


palladia, nay palladia pure 


Simple.” What is meant by this 
is, that religion and nationality 
are inseparably bou nd together. 


Further, it must not be thought 
that though as a general rule the 
Clergy stand low in the social 
scale and often are ignorant and im- 
Moral, there are no notable exceptions. 
There are many instances of self- 
Sacrifice, sympathy and devotion to 
truth which might put those to shame 


who claim to have greater enlighten- 
ment and a surer deposit of truth. 
J. WALLACE. 


Y. M. CGC. A. 

On Monday, the oth inst., the Rev. 
Murdoch MacKenzie addressed an open 
meeting of the Association on certain 
phases of missionary work In China. 
Mr. MacKenzie’s long experience as a 
missionary, together with his thorough 
scholarship and great natural ability, 
enables him to discuss the Chinese 
missionary problem in a most interest- 
ing and luminous way. Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie is a man who sees life whole, 
and therefore takes a sane and practi- 
cal view of the problems confronting 
the Christian missionary in China. 
Those who had the privilege of hear- 
ing this address could not fail to be 
impressed with the vastness of the task 
imposed by the duty of evangelizing 
the Chinese Empire, instructed as to 
the training of mind and heart neces- 
sary for successful missionary effort, 
and convinced of the value of Christt- 
anity as a humanizing, uplifting force 
in heathen lands. 

Professor Jordan, who had previous- 


ly introduced the speaker, closed the 
nieeting with a few appropriate words. 


The regular meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held on Friday evening fol- 
lowing. At this session members of 
the graduating class in Divinity ad- 
dressed those present, giving some 
account of the meaning and value ot 
university life. The leader, Mr. T. J. 
S. Ferguson, in a characteristic speech, 
urged that freedom, tolerance and syin- 
pathy are indispensable if the -best 
results are to be derived from a course 
at college. Other speakers were 
Messrs, Grey, MacKinuon, McLeod, 


Crawford and Mahaffy. 
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Editorials. 

“CONTRIBUTOR eceatlye point- 

ed out in a very acceptable, 
though critical article, that the Jjour- 
NAL failed in several important re- 
spects to fulfil its true functions. 
Many will at once admit the apposite- 
ness of the friendly criticisms and 
suggestions contained in the article on 
“College Journalism ;’’ and we must 
confess that even the editorial mind 
is sometimes afhicted with the uneasy 
consciousness that all is not as it 
should be. Now this is a great con- 
fession. "Those who have not had the 
experience can form little idea of the 
gratification a board of editors fee] 
when they see the finished product of 
their anxious labour safely launched 
ttpon the world. To suggest that 
their publication misses the mark, or, 
to use a more classical figure, does not 
hit the nail on the head, is to wound 
the editorial sensibilities somewhat 
deeply. Yet some one says “'Faith- 
ful are the wounds of a friend,” and 
to this sentiment we manfully sub. 


especially prose, 
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scribe. We therefore cleave to a criti- 
cal friend, and constantly urge him to 
let us more blood, so that our produc- 
tions may be more and more marked 
by the pale cast of thought. How- 
ever we must save something of our 
self-satisfaction, and so we stoutly in- 
sist that the JouRNAL has not done so 
badly in the past. Generations of 
editors have coined at the College 
mint some very honest currency, 
though we confess it did not circulate 
long. Each board of editors has a 
short (editorial) life, if not a merry 
one, and their good deeds pass with 
them. Still they do their best, and if 
they are sometimes tempted to indulge 
in platitudes or other make-weights, 
posterity must excuse them on the 
ground of overwork or—lack of ideas. 


Now all our readers may have de- 
serted us before the end of the first 
paragraph, but duty compels us to 
preach the doctrine of co-operation. 
The JOURNAL is not impoverished for 
material, thanks to the generous con- 
tributions of our friends, but what is 
wanted is a wider co-operation. Com- 
pared with scores of other college pub- 
lications, the JOURNAL is not so much 
a students’ paper as a paper for stu- 
dents. The editors take their duties 
very seriously, however thev may 
write, and each proceeds to turn out 
fortnightly some four or five pages of 
Original matter. (We are sometimes 
accused of not being original, but we’ll 
let that pass.) The point we wish to 
make is that the several editors should 
do very little writing. They should 
regard every man, woman and child in 
the University as their lawful prey, 
and impose taxes upon all in the form 
of contributions of prose and poetry — 
Many a student is 
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capable of producing something worth 
while on half a hundred subjects rang- 
ing from forestry to a hockey-skate. 
Who was it wrote so interestingly last 
year on ‘My fountain pen???’ And 
what a pretty fancy “The Green Gold 
Maiden’’ more recently! Take any 
subject you like and turn your 
thoughts loose a little and you will 
surprise your readers, if not yourself, 
by the brilllancy of your ideas. Four 
or five contributions of this nature 
every fortnight would do the JouRNAL 
more good than whole reams of advice 
and criticism. Let your light shine in 
the pages of the JOURNAL, oron them, 
if that is a better way of making the 
exhortation. We scorn so small a 
thing asa preposition, but we would 
not scorn your article. 

And now that we have made a be- 
ginning we must also make an end. 
Being in a judicial mood we go on to 
administer a rebuke to those who send 
in illegible ‘copy.’ We are some- 
times driven to find expression for our 
overwrought feelings in impatient re- 
marks, and this does not consort with 
editorial dignity. Then contributors 
Should remember that many a good 
point is missed if the writing in which 
it is presented looks like the track of a 
Centipede or the tail of a fugitive 
earthworm. ‘The battle of Waterloo is 
Said to have been lost because Na- 
poleon’s generals could not read his 
despatches, Others deny this and say 
Napoleon’s genius was subdued for 
the moment by the ill-effects of a hard- 
boiled egg eaten overnight, and that 
as a result his tactics lacked their ac- 
customed dash and brilliancy. We in- 
Cline to the former view. It is no- 
torious that Napoleon did not employ 


a type-writer, and it would seem his 
hand-writing was equally notorious. 
Imagine D’Erlon wrinkling his fore- 
head over an impossible despatch 
while the French guns were sticking 
fast in the mud and the French cavalry 
galloping to destruction over a fire- 
swept plain or plunging horse and 
man in frightful confusion into the 
sunken roadway that ran past Hougo- 
mont. A pitiable spectacle indeed! 
And pitiable is it to see the editor 
struggling with the hieroglyphics of 
certain ‘‘copy,’’ partly to find out 
what is contained therein, and partly 
for the benevolent purpose of saving the 
compositor from temptations to pro- 
fanity. ‘Then the sense of the piece 
may be spoiled. If one reads ‘‘chew’’ 
for ‘‘eschew,’’ and this appears in 
print, the contributor is righteously 
indignant. Or consider what would 
happen if such a stanza as 
‘Here lies the hero of a hundred 
fights, 
Approximated he a perfect man ; 
He fought for country and_ his 
country’s rights, - 
And in the hottest battles led the 
van.”’ 
were metamorphosed, on account of 
illegible writing, into 
“Here lies the hero of a hundred 
flights— 
Approximated he a perfect one ; 
He fought his country and his 
country’s rights, 
And in the hottest battles led the 


?) 


run. | 

And while suggesting legibility we 
would also urge contributors to have 
the courage of their convictions about 
hyphens and other marks of punctua- 
tion. A hyphen is no great matter if 
one is only bold about it. If the parts 
of a compound are doubtfully joined, 
and then a hyphen is apologetically 
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inserted, the editor, who is not well up 
in hyphens, has to scurry around after 
a dictionary to find out just what the 
writer did intend, Dashes, too, are 
troublesome in a piece of ‘‘copy,’’ and 
should be used sparingly. On the 
principle that like produces like, these 
dashes will probably give rise to other 
“dashes’’? not desired in the editorial 
vocabulary. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
Messrs. Donnell and Calhoun, whose 
photographs appeared in the last num- 
ber of the JOURNAL, were under- 
graduates at the time of the debate 
against Varsity. 


We have still to apologize to some 
of our contributors for the delay in 
connection with the publication of 
them articles. 


The next number of the JOURNAL 
will contain an article by Miss Saun- 
ders on the history of the Queen’s 
library. 


‘‘Copy’’ for the next two numbers 
shonld be ready not later than Friday 
of each second week. 





The Sunday afternoon addresses in 
Convocation Hall have been of a very 
high order. The last two speakers 
were Professors Jordan and Ross. 





Dr. Richardson’s generosity in offer. 
ing a prize of ten dollars in books for 
the best elocutionary effort this session 
was warmly appreciated. 





Prof. Stevens has completed his 
second course of lectures in elocution, 
and has added something to the excel- 


lent reputation he won here earlier in 
the session. Those who attended the 
lectures are very desirous of having 
the benefit of the Professor’s training 
next year. It is earnestly hoped that 
lectures in the highly important sub- 
ject of elocution will form part of the 
sessional programme from this time 
forward. 


Arts. 
INTER-YEAR DEBATES. 

Miy first and last of the series of 
inter-year debates was given at 
an open meeting of the Alma Mater on 
March 7th. The contest was between 
the years of ’o4 and ’o5 and resulted 
in a victory for the latter. The sub- 
ject under discussion was ‘Resolved 
that the Monroe Doctrine is in the best 
interests of the South American Re- 
publics.’’ The affirmative was taken 
by the sophomore year, supported by 
Messrs. Black and. W. L. Laird; 
while the representatives for the junior 
year were Messrs L. P. Chambers and 
W. A. Kennedy. The judges were 
Messrs. Beckstedt, McLeod and Philp. 
On the whole the debate which was 
presented was of a high order, and was 
carried on in true gentlemanly fashion. 
As the judges remarked in giving the 
decision the speakers for ’04 outshone 
their opponents in their manner of 
presentation. The leader of the nega- 
tive in particular manifested a good 
deal of debating ability. His argu- 
ments were presented in a clear and 
forcible style. The second speaker, 
Mr. Kennedy, seemed quite at home 
with his subject and left a very favor- 
able impression upon the audience. 
The debaters on the affirmative side 
had their subject well in hand; but 
were lacking in style and delivery- 
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The leader kept too closely to his 
manuscript, and did not separate his 
points so that they could be easily 
seen. His colleague had a most pleas- 
ing manner but at times wandered a 
little. However, both speakers knew 
what they were talking about, and con- 
sequently won the debate. 

With such talent as we have about 
the University in the debating line, 
it is a regrettable fact that two of our 
debates this year have goue by default. 


SENIOR YEAR. 

The Senior Year in Arts had the 
pleasure of listening to a very interest- 
ing and profitable address at their last 
year meeting by Professor Shortt, 
Honorary President of the year. His 
remarks on the subject of conversation, 
its art, and the means we should take 
to cultivate it, were given in his own 
peculiarly fascinating manner, and so 
to attempt to repeat what he said 
would spoil the address for those who 
heard it; and for those who did not 
hear it, it would do scant justice to the 
Professor. However, a word might be 
- Said in reference to the address. Con- 
versation is an art and as such should 
be cultivated. There is no lack of 
People who can talk, the Professor 
Went on to say, but there is a lack of 
People who can talk well. In conver- 
Sation there are two extremes—that of 
talking all the time when in others’ 
Company, and that of saying nothing 
at all. And then there is the golden 
Mean of give-and-take conversation. 
The American people, that is our 
friends across the line, were somewhat 
amusingly portrayed by the Professor. 
Uhey are notable talkers, and have the 
gift in a very eminent degree of talking 
about nothing, but notwithstanding 
this there are Americans who are 


almost ideal conversationalists. Of 
those people who monopolize a conver- 
sation, Gladstone was given asa typi- 
cal example. When upon a theme 
which was suited to himself, he could 
talk or rather serm~nize almost indefi- 
nitely, and was hearable only from the 
fact that he knew what he was talking 
about. The most distressing thing of 
all is to be bored by a man who talks 
and talks and says a lot, without say- 
ing anything. To be a good conver- 
sationalist one must possess the quah- 
ties of sympathy, candour and modesty, 
without which his words fall cold from 
his lips, his manner is affected and he 
says more perhaps than he should. 


Another interesting item on the pro- 
gramme at this meeting of the year, 
was the delivery of the oration by the 
orator, A. H. Kennedy. Many or- 
ations are inclined to be but a com- 
bination of words arranged in sucha 
manner as to give a pleasing oratorical 
effect. Matter is sacrificed for the sake 
of form. But such was vot the case 
with Mr. Kennedy’s oration; for while 
it was well composed, it was pregnant 
with good sense, and bore the marks 
of careful thought in its composition. 
We take this oration to be a sort of in- 
dex to the sober-mindedness of the 
Senior in contrast to his condition on 
his Freshman year, when an oration is 
more an effusion of verbiage to tickle 
the ear and starve the soul. 


a 





MINISTERS IN THE MAKING. 
HE just appreciation of a finished 
product in any line whatsoever is 

largely proportionate to our acquain- 


tance with the small beginnings from 


which it grew. While in one sense it 
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is true that ‘‘ fools and children should 
not see unfinished work,’’ yet to those 
of us who are stronger and able in 
some slight way to see the beginning 
of the end in even a most unlikely 
looking object, the examination is 
both interesting and instructive. The 
child who watches the glass-blower at 
work laughs with infantile disdain at 
the first stages of the performance, but 
gradually the evolution of the orna- 
ment awes his merriment to some ex- 
tent and he gazes in open-eyed wonder. 
The delicate gentleman who has once 
seen it in the making declares he can 
never like beef tea again. And the 
boy who frequents newspaper offices, 
laughs scornfully at the credulity of the 
public; ‘‘ writing papers is as easy as 
rolling of a log,’’ he declares. 

Now the premature decision reached 
in each case has been warped. Per- 
sonal prejudice or a one-sided view, 
it may be, has been at fault and we 
come to the conclusion that it requires 
a certain stability and development of 
mind to appreciate the first stages of 
something whose growth is subtle and 
complex. 

Accordingly we are apt to class with 
the newsboy and the delicate gentle- 
man that emphatic matron who hailed 
from a university town, ‘: Humph!”’ 
she remarked on one occasion —“‘Mini- 
sters! don’t talk to me of ministers! 
Haven’t I lived next door to Divinity 
students for the last ten years? [I tel] 
you I’ve lost a mighty lot of my 
respect for ministers now that I have 
seen them in the making.” Againgt 
which remark we of saner view who 
have enjoyed equal if not greater 
privileges in that respect with the 
aforementioned lady, enter a protest, 
Her conclusion we assure her is too 
rash. It is a superficial view of the 


matter, based on rather slim premises, 
and, like the newsboy’s criticism, is 
lacking in an appreciation of many 
necessary factors. 

But nevertheless we are loath to 
ignore her wholesome condemnation. 
It is interesting for two reasons : 
First, because it expresses more or less 
accurately the common view of a large 
class of people who are certainly 
neither children nor fools however un- 
enlightened their matured opinions 
may be, and moreover the remark 
paves the way fora slight dissertation 
on a subject which is of interest to us, 
whose path has led for some short 
years not alone past the boarding- 
house of embryo preachers, but even 
into the very work-shop where the 
ministers are ‘in the making.”’ 

There is, indeed, a certain con- 
vulsion of feeling experienced at the 
first view of a future minister. De- 
spite the friendliness of the modern 
pastor and our growing intimacy with 
his calling, we still feel traces of that 
traditional awe which made the old 
woman who could understand only an 
occasional word in the minister’s 
sermon, put him down at once as @ 
‘‘very great man.’’ Though toa large 
extent we are breaking away from the 
ancient fear of those in spiritual 
authority over us, there still lingers 4 
latent respect for the calling sufficient 
to invest “‘the cloth’’ and its wearer 
with more or less sanctity. When 
therefore some slight youth with bis 
cap pulled over his eyes, ambling 
leisurely along the street, pelting trees 
with snow or cuffing small boys, 1§ 
pointed out to the ‘‘ uninitiated ’’ as 4 
future Minister of the Gospel, it is not 
surprising if the uninitiated be mome!- 
tarily astonished —‘‘ What! that boy?” 
Nor is it strange that the freshette 10 
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her plastic state of wonder should 
grow constantly more philosophic as 
she learns that the college halls are 
always quiet till the Divinity students 
return, ‘‘ They make by far the most 
noise’’— “they yell so loud,” she is 
told. A, vision of her home pastor, a 
comparitively young man perhaps in 
sober-suited black, comes before her, 
and her wildest stretch of imagination 
fails to picture him as ever feeling the 
least inclination to shout or tear his 
gown in a free fight with kindred 
Spirits, as she learns embryo ministers 
are wont to do. 

Just why the minister particularly 
Should be credited with sober propen- 
Sities it is hard to say. The doctor 
comes in touch with as much of the 
gray side of life surely! Yet should 
the doctor take to turning hand-springs 
down the street, or the grocer indulge 
in a few preliminary scuffles with the 
School master of a fine morning, there 
would be less surprise occasioned, than 
by the minister’s becoming hilarious 
€ven to the extent of some ear piercing 
yells, It is not that such habits would 
be at all condemned, but simply that a 
Minister is not supposed to have any 
leanings that way. | 

It is an open question whether the 
Common view should be fostered or 
discouraged. That the general public 
Should expect from their ministers a 
Certain reserve, which they do not de- 
Mand from their doctors or their 
lawyers seems at first sight to augur 
ill for the ministers. It points to a 
Curtailment of animal spirits not pleas- 
ant for the blithe young man to 
Contemplate who feels himself called 
upon to preach. We rather admire 
that persistently sunny-tempered youth 
Who was warned that when he took a 

‘Charge ” he would have to sober 


down. ‘‘Sober down?”’? Nothe! He 
intended to have as much fun on his 
charge as he ever had had in college. 
No doubt his charge would value his 
good-humor quite as much as his col- 
lege associates ever did. A minister’s 
position indeed is apt to conduce to 
sobriety, and after all it is the ministers 
themselves more than the general 
public, who are responsible for the 
traditional light in which they are re- 
garded. The pastor who is bound to 
‘‘find earth not gray but rosy, heaven 
not dark but bright of hue,’’ may 
think the process hard sometimes, but 
in persevering is sure to turn the 
silver linings of the clouds out for his 
parishioners as well as for himself, 

There is nevertheless a certain re- 
serve which hovers over the real 
minister as such and when regarded 
as the mouthpiece of the Spirit of 
Truth. This view of the minister it 
is, which makes the uninitiated some- 
times wonder, when first meeting the 
students of Divinity, how seriously 
they have undertaken their. life-work. 
But life-work in any sphere is serious 
after all, and George Herbert’s glorifi- 
cation of the honest sweeping of a room 
is true enough. We do not demand 
a grave and reverend aspect as a fitting 
testimony to the sanctity of the minor 
spirit, and the optimism which will 
smile ‘‘when everything goes dead 
wrong’’ is the very elixir of life. 

But this certain and indefinable re- 
serve is valuable to, and in keeping 
with that spirit of reverence which 
must enter into real greatness. While 
we do not want to see a minister’s 
calling branded across his forehead 
and living in his every movement, 
nevertheless we as fervently deplore 
that other extreme of behaviour which 


turns a man into a living apology for 
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his profession. . Some preachers seem 
so anxious not to repel by their bear- 
ing any whom they might otherwise 
approach and influence, or are so con- 
cerned lest they should be cut off from 
the lighter vein of the life around 
them on account of an over-serious 
mien that they encourage jocularity to 
the destruction of a really essential 
dignity, quite as though they said, ‘‘I 
am a minister in the making, but I’m 
not above a joke—I can even joke 
about things which you think too sac- 
red—verses of hymns for instance ;-— 
see I can twist texts, and know any 
number of good stories about ministers’ 
sermons and wrong verses of scripture.” 
The uninitiated become used to the 
idea of ministers shouting and stamp- 
ing, and scuffling, but someway the 
verse-twisting- jars on then. 

Stull, to justify the assumption of 
our sanity and maturity we must not 
be lead astray by seeming contra- 
dictions. The light-hearted Divinity 
of open countenance and frivolous 
behaviour, who screeches so horribly 
in the college corridors and pelts his 
neighbors with wads of paper, and 
jumps and sings with such evident 
gusto, may be the makings of an 
eminent divine of deep and true dig- 
nity and worth; the mild retiring 
specimen at his side, a very Hercules 
of strength. Truly ‘“‘things are not 
as they seem’’ even in the case of 
Divinity students. 





Professor McNaughton for some 
time past has been fulfilling the duties 
of lecturer in Church History. No 
one need ask ‘Can these dry bones 
live??? Everything lives that the 
Professor touches. We believe that 
life is the most needed thing in the 
world; and no one needs it more than 


a teacher. Only life can impart life, 
and it alone gives insight, sympathy, 
growth and action. The hall is al- 
ways pleased to hear Professor Mc- 
Naughton, no matter on what subject 
he lectures. He keeps you thinking 
all the time, and makes you feel the 
exhilaration of an intense and bonnd- 
ing life, so that you long to live on 
and do something. 





We were pleased to see that our 
article on Crossley and Hunter fur- 
nished a writer in the Arts Department 
with some wholesome thoughts, which 
he well expressed in a few very good 
paragraphs. We have no desire to 
enter into any controversy. We made 
a few remarks some time ago, concern- 
ing the work of Crossley and Hunter 
as it impressed us, and we are content 
to leave those opinions for any to read 
and talk about as seemeth to them 
good, Perhaps we might be permitted 
to make one more remark. ‘The writer 
asks ‘‘ Does following Christ mean ex- 
actly such a slavish adherence to what 
he did and what he said? In other 
words does ‘In His Steps’ do the 
deepest justice to his name?’’ For 
the writer to introduce this as an in- 
terpretation of the article he criticises 
is to confess a misunderstanding of 
the whole paragraph. It is too late in 
the day to bother talking about making 
a alla mere machine or an external 
imitator as ‘‘In His Steps’’ suggests. 
But does it not occur to the writer 
that a certain spirit or principle wil! 
prevent a man from using certain 


methods even if the end in view be 


good? However, since the evangelists 
are no longer with us but have depart- 
ed for the country to the south where 
they are probably pursuing the same 
methods as here, it is perhaps as wel 
to let this discussion drop. 
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Redicine. 


PROFESSOR LORENZ IN AMERICA. 


R. Adolph Lorenz, the orthopedic 
surgeon of Viena, scarcely 
needs an introduction to the readers of 
the JournaL. His fame has tra- 
Velled far and wide so that few coun- 
tries have failed to hear of him. Per- 
haps a retrospective glance at his 
recent visit to America will prove of 
Interest, 

Dr. Lorenz is a man of splendid 
Physique and herculean strength, with 
a high forehead and penetrating eyes; 
aman of perfect learning and a genius 
aS regards the structure and construc- 
tion of bones, He hasa keen sense of 
humor, is a ready speaker, and has the 
happy faculty of adapting himself to 
Circumstances, as is evidenced by the 
faculty with which he entered into the 
American spirit during his stay in the 
United States. He came to America 
at the solicitation of Mr. Armour, a 
Wealthy citizen of Chicago, whose lit- 
“le daughter had been suffering with 
that terrible deformity, congenital hip- 
lolnt dislocation. On arriving in that 
City he was pounced upon by the 
State Board of Examiners who de- 
Manded that he should pass an exam- 
Mation before commencing his charita- 
ble work. Could anything be more 


Mcongruous or ridiculous than to see a 


Man of international reputation, a 
SUrgeon of world-famed ability, cor- 
Hered by a few petty physicians, in- 
tellectual pygmies by comparison, and 
arassed like a school-boy with exami- 
Hation questions? ‘To this humilia- 
Hon Dr. Lorenz smnilingly and uncom- 
Plainingly submitted, and we have 
“very reason to belive that the 
examiners profited more by the event 


than did the examined. Be it record- 
ed to the shame of the United States 
—a land of boasted liberty—that it 
was the first foreign country that Dr. 
Lorenz had visited that permitted such 
an injustice or such a breach of  eti- 
quette within its boundaries. ‘The 
examination being successfully passed 
and the prescribed fee paid (think of 
it), the worthy doctor was permitted 
to proceed with his work of humanity, 
and the operation was performed with 
success, amid the acclamations of 
thousands of anxious hearers through- 
out the country. The American press 
has published, with disgusting detail, 
the exact amount of the ‘fee’ paid 
for the operation, as though money 
could ever compare or be balanced 
with the restoration of a limb, 

They have made the reward to ap- 
pear as the greatest considertion, and 
while the reader is gaping in astonish- 
ment at this, he is prone to forget the 
invaluable rervice rendered. It is in- 
deed surprising that these thoughtless 
chatterboxes should dare to even hint 
at a mercenary motive in one whose 
big heart throbs with love for his fel- 
low creatures, and whose kindness, 
even at the time of writing, was 
bringing sunshine into hundreds of 
homes previously shadowed by disease. 

Let it be said in defence of the 
great Viennese surgeon that gold 
would never have brought him 
thousands of miles to this country, 
but the cry of a sick child and the 
pleadings of loving parents—these 
were the potent forces, and it is these 
that will always bring the true and 
noble physician. Had Dr. Lorenz 
come to the United States with the 


purpose of making money, he would | 
have returned to his home a multi- 
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millionaire; he spurned hundreds of 
thousands of dollars offered him by 
others and showed them that there 
ave men in this world who can’t be 
bought. 

Anyone who reflects for a mio- 
met on his subsequent liberality, 
must see that he came here with 
charity in his heart and a genuine 
feeling of good-will toward men. 


After operating on little Miss Ar- 
mour, instead of seeking other weal- 
thy patients who were clamouring for 
his services, he threw open the door 
of his generous heart and invited the 
poor maimed of the city to come to 
him, ‘without money and without 
price.’ No less than two thousand 
answered his cali, and hundreds were 


sent away cured. But, his generosity, 


was not limited to Chicago, he 
travelled the length and breadth of 
the United States, carrying good 
Cheer and gladness to thousands of 
poor cripples, who look up to him 
now with tears of gratitude in their 
eyes and a prayer of thanksgiving on 
their lips. With the utmost unselfish- 
hess and painstaking care he sought 
to teach the surgeons, who daily 
Crowded the amphitheatre, his meth- 
Ods of operating so that they might 


Carry on the good work when he was — 


gone: this was done without even a 
thought of remuneration, so that man- 
kind at large might be benefited. 

Then let all medical men and all 
good citizens join in wishing Prof. 
Lorenz a long and prosperous life 
with health and strength to continue 
his noble work ! 

As far as can be gleaned from writ- 
ings, the following is a description of 
the Operation: 

While the child is held by assist- 


ants, the operator grasps the deformed 
limb by the ankle, first extending and 
making traction downwards, thus 
bringing the head of the femur ap- 
proximately opposite the acetabulum; 
the limb is theimrotated, and by deep 
massage and manipulation the con- 
tracture of the muscle is overcome; 
using the hand as a wedge, the limb 
is then forcibly abducted until the ab- 
ductor muscles disappear and these 
inuscles are ruptured subcutaneously 
by manual effort. Rectangular flexion 
of the thigh is now done, and by 
strong abduction, the head of the 
femur is forced to slip over the 
posterior brim of the acctabulum, in- 
to which it settles with asnap. With 
the object of driving the head of 
the femur still further into the socket, 
the anterior portion of the capsular 
ligament is stretched by abduction 
and manipulation, the contraction of 
the flexor muscles being overcome by 
extension. The limb is then put up 
in plaster of Paris in a state of abduc- 
tion, almost at right angles to the 
body, while the knee remains flexed. 
In a couple of weeks an extension 
shoe is placed on the foot and the 
child encouraged to place the weight 
of the body on this limb so as to fur- 
ther hollow out the acetabulum. ‘The 
limb is kept in plaster of Paris for six 


months. 





The following letter of advice to 
young doctors was written for the 
Journat by Dr. John H. Girdner, 
author of ‘‘Newyorkitis.”’ 

‘A fter twenty-five years’ experience, 
I have come to divide doctors into three 
classes: First, those who are compet- 
ent but dishonest; second, those who 


are honest but incompetent; and third, 
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those who are both competent and con- 
scientiously honest in all their dealings 
with their patients. The doctor who 
perfornis an operation, or gives medi- 
cine, Or continues to keep his patient 
under treatment unne®essarily in order 
to gain reputation, or for pecuniary 
reward is, in my judgment, a more 
dangerous member of society than the 
green-goods man. Always put your- 
self in the other man’s place, and be- 
fore deciding on a surgical operation 
or on a line of treatment in a given 
case, make it a rule to ask yourself 
this question: If this patient were 
my wife, or my child, or my father, 
what would I do? And let the an- 
swer to this question be your guide 
and your court of last resort. The 
continual and scrupulous practice 
of truth and honesty in dealing with 
patients, is the only condition under 
which the power to discern what zs 
truth and honesty will abide with the 
physician. 

“This morning I attended the fun- 
eral of Dr. T. Gaillard Thomas. A 
great Metropolitan ch urch scarcely ac- 
commodated the sad-hearted crowd of 
men and women of all classes who 
came to pay respect to the memory of 
this truly great man. Why? Because 
for nearly fifty years of his professional 
life he had added to transcendent 
ability, scrupulous honesty in the 
practice of medicine. Let the young 
man seeking a career in the healing 
art understand once for all that hon- 
esty is the only road to permanent suc- 
cess. And, let him also remember, 
that the widespread ignorance of dis. 
ease, and its proper treatment, is an 
ever present temptation to practice de. 


ception on his patients.’’ 
Joun H. GIRDNER, 
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MEDICAL NOTES. 


The final year extend their deepest 
sympathy to Mr. John Kane, who is 
suffering from typhoid fever in the 
General, and hope for a speedy re- 
covery. 


The proximity of those dread des- 
troyers, Exams, has almost caused the 
ink in the writer’s pen to undergo 
coagulation necrosis, Let us hope that 
ere another JOURNAL, has added to the 
enlightment of the world at large, 
resolution will have set in, and that 
this essential adjunct to writing will 
be in good running order. 


CLIPPINGS. 
HIS SALARY TOO SMALI, FOR GOUT. 


“May I enquire your occpuation,’’ 
asked the doctor. 

‘‘T am a clerk on a salary of $47.50 
a inonth.”’ 

‘Your ailment sir,’’ said the doctor 
with decision, “is not gout. It is 
simply an aggravated case of in-grow- 
ing toe nail.”—Chicago Tribune. 


Ina Scotch village where a young 
doctor had lately started practice, a 
workman happened to get his finger 
badly crushed in one of the mills. A 
doctor was sent for, and on properly 
dressing the finger the man _ nearly 
fainted. He was asked if he would 
take a little spirits to revive him. 
‘“Mon,”’ he explained with feeling, 
‘that wud just be the very life o’ me.” 
The doctor gave him a good glass, 
which he eagerly swallowed, and on 
recovering his breath his first words 
were: ‘‘Well, doctor, I ken wunco’ . 
little aboot yer skill, but, mon, ye keep 
grand medicine.’’ 
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For naive inconsequence and uncon- 
scious humor, nothing that ever was 
in print is better than the little note 
below. A physician recently sent to 
the address of one of his patients a bill 
for professional services, and within 
ten days received the following letter 
written on the back of his memoran- 
dum: 

Deer Sur this noat was put in my 
box by mistake I hant the man hee’s 
deed and aint any relation of mine 
anyway. I dont see how your con- 
chens will let you dun the dead. Why 
dont you live a better criston life and 
live and let live and try to meat that 
man who dide in heaven which is 
worth more than forty dollars to enny 
doctor. — Selected. 


_ Science. 








AST spring there was formed 

a Mining Society, composed 

of Queens’ students, in affiliation with 

the Canadian Mining Institute; and as 

there exists some misunderstanding as 

to just what this society is, and of the 

benefits derived by membership, it 

would perhaps be not out of place to 
make some explanation. 

In March, 1902, a letter was re- 
ceived from the secretary of the 
Can. Mining Institute, stating that 
if the Mining Society of Queen’s 
Would join in a body, they could do 
SO, on payment of one dollar per 
head, the usual fee for individual 
Student membership being two dol- 
lars. At that time we had no 
Organization known as Queen's Min- 
ing Society, and since the secretary's 
Offer was made in consideration of 
Securing a number of students, the 
Only thing to do was to form such a 
Society. Under the direction and ad- 


vice of Dr. Goodwin this was done; 
and the Mining Society of Queen's 
was launched with an enrollment of 
thirty members. It is perhaps hard- 
ly necessary to emphasize the benefits 
derived by student members of the 
Can. Mining Institute, other than 
by saying that the students enjoy all 
the’ privileges except the right to 
vote. Any one who is able to attend 
a general meeting and hear the 1m- 
portant discussions of mining and met- 
allurgical problems that are met in 
every-day life by Canadian enginecrs, 
will be more than satisfied that he 
has invested his dollar wisely. Also 
the papers read before the Institute 
are neatly bound, and copies are sent 
to each member; and these volumes 
alone being worth treble the money 
paid for membership. 


It is desired to send in a larger 
membership this year, and as this 
can only be done by the students 
coming forward we would advise each 
student in mining to take advantage 
of this opportunity otf - identifying 
himself with the strongest engineer- 
ing society in Canada. 


THE SOLILOQUIKS OF THE FINAL YEAR. 
When the Med. gets thru’ his grindin’ 
And has got his sheepskin hung, 
He just sits and waits fer fellers 

To bring a case along. 
He’s sure enough of business, 


For there’s always someone sore, 
And the boss can’t come and soak him, 


If he kills a score or more. 
The divinity gets hooded 

In a new black coat and pants, 
And scares up out of preachin’ 

750 and a marise. 
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For somethin’ big and fat, 
Though he sometimes ends by teachin’ 
O-X-ox, c-a-t cat. 


But the science man, poor beggar, 
When he’s got his B. Sc. 

Can’t soak a congregation 
Or charge a doctor’s fee. 


He can use a pick and shovel 
‘Leven hours of every day, 

And end by gettin’ fired 
‘Cause the minin’ didn’t pay. 


He can boss a gang of dagoes, 
And swear in every tongue, 

Then lose his job some evenin’ 
’Cause the works is shuttin’ down— 


He can learn to blow a furnace, 
And can analyze a clog; 

But could never stay a minute 
After gettin’ on a jog. 


Then he stiikes a corporation 
That everybody trusts; 

But where’s the engineer 

When the corporation busts? 


He can prospect round for nuggets, 
In new places, —all alone; 

But until he strikes it lucky, 
He never has a home. 


So the workin’ engineer 
Is a wanderin’ sort of cuss; 
But he’ll reach down in his pocket 
For a friend, and make no fuss. 
He’s cheerful and he’s hearty, 
And he’s mostly always there; 
So here’s a stout old bumper 
To the workin’ engineer. 
So the Med. can keep on killin’, 
And the preacher mashin’ girls, 
But the science man’s the feller 
What opens up new worlds. 


TAILINGS. 


Every one has heard of the studious 
lad who always kept a text book in 


his pocket so he could take advantage 
of spare moments to improve his in- 
tellect. But every one has not heard 
that J. V. D. puts a‘ Descrip. 
Geometry ’’ in his pocket when he 
goes to church; and the people in the 
congregation don’t know that J. V., 
instead of helping the rest of the 
choir in the anthem, is singing about 
the angle subtended by the intersection 
of two planes. 


Henery has a shot-gun loaded with 
slugs for the next second year man 
that attempts to take the Blake 
crusher to pieces. 


W. F. Smeaton has left for the wild 
and woolly west, where he has a job 
waiting for him. Smeet has our best 
wishes for a successful run. 


A freshman has suggested that in 
view of the coming exaims.it would be 
a good idea to require the faculty to 
pass a paper on general information, 
so that students could forin some idea 
of how much the faculty knew of 
human nature. A sample of what 
such a paper might contain is added; 

(1). (a), Describe fully, with de- 
tails, the effect of adding ‘‘one high 
ball,’’ ‘‘one silver fizz,” ‘fone sherry 
flip,’ and ‘‘three Martini’s,”’ to a 
divinity student. 

(b). State effects (if any) on a 
science student. 

(2). What is the substitute used by 
Fin. and Storey in preference to to- 
bacco? | : 

(3). A sofa of uniform section is 
loaded in the centre with two individ- 
uals of opposite sex. The illuminant 
emits one sixty-fourth of a candle 


power; papa’s footsteps are heard on 
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the stairs. Calculate the maximum 
vibration of the boy’s heart, using a 
factor of safety of 2. 

(4). Write an impherical formula 
for boarding-house soup. 

(5). 300 cc.’s of carbon bisulphide 
is mixed with 500 c.c.’s of hydrogen 
sulphide and thrown suddenly into a 
crowd of arts men. In what direction 
will the men move? Give reasons for 


your answer. 





LEVANA POEM. 


October came with all its beauty 
And brought its wealth of brilliant 
hues, | | 
Besides recalled us to our duty 
What course and classes we should 
choose. 


The college doors were once more 
opened, 
Those doors of ancient glory past, 
The college halls were once more 


crowded 
With a different throng this year 


from last. 


The buildings too were changed and 
altered, 
And an air of strangeness reigned, 
Seniors’ steps like Freshettes’ faltered, 
Though their coolness they main- 


tained. 


So the days went by in gladness, 
And our strangeness passed away, 

Yet withal came a note of sadness, 
And for that we now will say. 


We the girls felt quite neglected, 
When we saw roonis great and small, 
And in fact were quite dejected 
To see no Levana Room at all. 


For the boys’ commodious quarters, 
Where their papers they could read, 


But the girls in “‘gowns and mortars”’ 
Across the campus, race-indeed. 


As the days grew cold and dreary, 
And the winds blew raw and bleak, 


They of all this fuss grew weary, 
And said ‘we’ll be no longer meek.’ 


* ¢ ok Ok 
One Saturday morning as early as eight 
To Divinity Hall we went, 
And some were early, and some were 
late, | 
But all on the same thing bent. 


A picture it was too sad to relate, 
As we hurried to and fro, 
The Divinities stood and bemoaned 
their fate 
To see the ‘“Levana girls” go. 


How things went you need not ask, 
How unhappy we were I cannot say, 
For it proved alas, <n endless task 
To make the room pretty in any way. 


Everything looked so stiff and strange, 
The old piano had a different sound, 
Try as we would the things to arrange, 
We could not bring any order around. 
Kk ok *& & 
At length the day for our ‘Tea’? came 
round, 
That day renowned to one and all, 
A room for our tables at length was 
found, 
We had no need to resort to the Hall. 


The reading room was loaned for the 


day, 
And Oh! how we looked with envi- 
10us eyes! 


And schemed and worked though we 
seemed quite gay 
To see if some scheme we could not 
devise. 
This room for our room! ‘This one 
thought prevailed, 
And many a candidate made it his 


plea, 
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And otherwise mary would really have 
failed, 
In this their main canvass, the Le- 
vana Tea. 


The Tea was o’er, and oh! the pain, 
To think of leaving that nice room, 
And going up the stairs again, 
To our old place—but it was our 
doom ! 


And now we have its aspect changed ; 
To greet the Alumneze this was done, 
The floors were swept, and things ar- 
ranged, 
And even the walls with pictures hung. 


Next year we hope to fix it better, 
And have fine rugs and curtains in 
view, 
But since to none we'll be a debtor, 
We must with care our course pur- 
sue. 


All year we’ve had a glorious time, 
Heard papers read of great renown, 
On acting rare and “ Pantomine”’ 
Which published abroad would at- 
tract the town. 


t+ * * xf 


The girls of ’naughty-three go forth, 
With our best wishes one and all; 
They go at length, some south, some 
north, 
But all their hearts let Queen’s en- 


thrall ! 


Let each one ever think of Queen’s, 
The happy days we've spent this 


year, 
And let not new and brilliant scenes 
Crowd out these old of their career, 


And now we'll join with one accord, 
To say farwell to ’naughty-three, 

And may the best earth can afford, 
Be granted now to thine and thee. 


LEVANA NOTES. 

The meeting of the Levana Society 
postponed from Ash-Weduesday was 
held on March 4th, and the girls who 
attended it anticipation of an intellect- 
ual treat, were not disappointed. Miss 
Smirle read a beautifully written paper 
on Schubert, in which she dealt most 
syinpathetically with the character of 
his life and work, and pointed out the 
the vital connection existing between 
the two. Before the reading of the 
paper, Miss Singleton and Miss Clark 
had illustrated the great genius of the 
musician most effectively, the one by 
an instrumental selection, the other by 
one of her exquisite songs, so that the 
audience was in a most appreciative 
mood and listened with ever-increasing 
interest to the pathetic story of the 
coniposer’s life-long struggle and his 
training in the bitter school of poverty. 


One of the most interesting and 
most enjoyable meetings of the year 
was held on the rith inst. Then it 
was that the Levana spent a social 
hour with the girls of the graduating 
class, many of whom waxed eloqueut 
under the inspiration of a glimpse be- 
hind the scenes at the fare which was 
to be the reward for valor. Even the 
shyest took heart after this vision, and 
all spoke words of counsel to those 
who are to remain at College for one 
or more years yet. The poetess, Miss 
Williams, gave a poem which was 
much appreciated and Miss Saunders 
the Honorary President bade farewell 
to the girls who are soon to leave the 
sheltering wing of Queen’s, their 
Alma Mater dear. After a social chat 
over the tea-cups and partaking of the 
“Tevana’’ and ‘03’’ cakes, the meet- 


ing adjourned. 
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We have had very helpful meetings 
in our Association lately. Friday 
evening, February 27th, the subject, 
‘Missionary Work Among the Chi- 
nese,’’ was very ably discussed by the 
leaders, Misses Haines and _ Pierce. 
Miss Young also gave some interest- 
ing facts concerning the work in one 
of our large cities, having been asso- 
ciated with it for some time. The 
meeting of March 6th was led by 
Misses Arthur and Clark, the former 
giving a very helpful paper on the 
important topic, ‘'The Victorious 
Life.’ The following week Misses 
Hwing and Montgomery had charge of 
the meeting, and a most interesting 
paper on ‘‘Influence’’ was read by the 
leader, at the close of which she called 
for a discussion on the question ‘‘Does 
a College Education Enlarge or Nar- 
row our Sympathies with Humanity ?” 
The general opinion seemed to be that 
it should broaden us in every respect 
and if not, the fault lay in ourselves, 
not in the college education. 














ANNUAL MEETING C.I.H.U. 

HE first annual meeting of the 
‘| Intercollegiate Hockey Union 
was held in Montreal on Saturday, 
Feb. 21st, with the following repre- 
sentatives present: President, W, H. 
MacInnes, Queen’s; Vice-President, 
G. C. McDonald, McGill; Sec.-Treas,, 
Dr. A. B. Wright, Varsity; F. H, 
Maclaren, McGill; Cadet Dunlop, 
R.M.C.: G. F. Dalton, with proxy, 


Queen’s; F. D. Woodworth, J. Mc- 
Lean, ’Varsity; J. Lash, Trinity ; 
and L. C. Lanchland, McMaster, 


The secretary, after the minutes had 
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been approved, gave a most satisfac- 
tory report of the work of the year. 
The first season of the new Union had 
been a most decided success, every- 
thing running smoothly and_har- 
mouiously, No small part of the 
credit for this was due to the energetic 
secretary, Dr. Wright. The Union 
was very fortunate in having secured 
such an efficient secretary in its first 
year when so much depended upon 
the good judgement of that officer. 
secretaries from this out will have 
previous handbooks and precedents to 
guide them in their work, but the 
secretary of the first year had to open — 
out a new path and he did it most ef- 
ficiently. 

Several amendments to the rules 
were proposed and all of them were ac- 
cepted except the one to exchange the 
O.H.A. offside rule for the present 
one, which is the same as in the 
C. A. H. lL. and most of the other 
leagues. McGill, R.M.C and Queen’s 
could not see that there was to be any- 


thing gained, and something would be 


lost if the change were made, so the 
rule remains unchanged. 


Hereafter only men in the Univer- 
sity, students or lecturers can play on 
the teams, as the clause making gradu- 
ates of less than one year’s standing 
eligible was cut out. Ties were abol- 
ished and all games must be played to 
a finish. A change for the benefit of 
the spectatois was made. F. D, Wood- 
worth, ’Varsity, proposed a rule which 
provides that if a man is compelled to 
leave the ice from injury, broken 
Skate or any other such cause, that 
the other side must immediately drop 
a man and the game proceed. This 
will do away with the tedious delays 
which are so irksome to the spec 
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tators. A few changes were made in 
the rules of competition, made neces- 
sary by the presentation of a cham- 
pionship cup by Queen’s Club, 

The following officers were then 
elected for the coming year : 


Hon. President Prof. Capper, Mc- 
Gill. 
President—G. C. McDonald, Mc- 


Gill. 

Vice- eReseC Sty, G. Wood, ’Var- 
sity, 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Knight, 
Queen’s, 

Hach of the other clubs appoints a 
representative on this }xecutive Com- 
niittee. 


SUNDAY AFERNOON SERVICES IN 
CONVOCATION HALL. 

March 2and, Rev. S. L. Rose, D.D., Ottawa. 

. Rev. G. L. Starr, Kingston. 

. Rev. Dr. Milligan, Toronto. 

Alfred Gandier, b.D.,  ‘ 


baccalaureate 


March 29th, 
April 5th, 
April 26th, Rev. 

Mr. Gandier’s will be the 
sermon. 


Sorel ie a PA ae 


- Exchanges. 
“The Taniary number of Vix Wes- 
feyana (Winnipeg) has one most 


interesting article from the pen of Mr. 
A.E. Vrooman on the ‘ Economic Man.’ 
Mr. Vrooman shows us that the ‘man’ 
with whom Political Economy has to 
deal is not man occupied solely 1n ac- 
quiring and consuming wealth, and em- 
phasizes strougly the influence on eco- 
nomicrelations in our present day of the 
desire for influence and power. This 
Passion, undoubtedly very strong in 
mankind in all ages, formerly drew 
men into the church, the army or 
Politics, while trade and commerce 
Were despised. But with the advent 
of the trust all this is changed, and it 
is through the counting-house not the 


Senate-House that man finds the road 
to fame and power. The modern head 
of a trust is an absolute monarch con- 
trolling larger interests than those of 
at least some states. Hence in our 
day, it is trade that attracts the men of 
brains and talent. The article is well 
written, and while we cannot agree 
with all the points, notably the ap- 
plication of this view of the economic 
man to the government ownership of 
industries, we find it very suggestive. 

The February number: of 7he Pres- 
bytertian College /Journal presents a 
number of noteworthy articles. 

In the closing paragraph of a dis- 
cussion of the function of the literary 
artist we note the following: ‘‘ The 
function of the literary artist, then, is 
so to select and represent the single 
object, the individual experience, that 
it shall exhibit the universal, and 
hence typify all objects and appeal to 
the experience of every man.’’ 

Rev. W. T. D. Moss contributes 
the first of a series of articles on Nature 
and the S@ernatural. In the present 
paper the writer using Wordsworthian 
ideas for the purpose of illustration, 
emphasizes the close relation between 
man and nature. He then proceeds 
to discuss various attitudes towards 
nature. First, nature is regarded as a 
mere resource to be exploited agricul- 
turally and commercially,—the. atti- 
tude of sordid materialism ; second as 
a field for cold scientific research, —the 
attitude of the materialistic scientist ; 
third, as a piece of machinery,—the 
deistic attitude; and fourth, as an 
evil thing,—the attitude of asceticism. 
In dealing with these various views 
and interpretations of nature the writer 
quotes appropriately from Addison, 
Wordsworth, Teunyson, and = minor 


poets. 
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Four Specials in Kid Gloves! 


75c.—Ladies’ one large pear a 
Paris points in all inodish color utton, pique sewn, 


$1.—Ladies’ 2 PB genuine French Ridin Steacys’ Spec- 
ial and Marcelle brands; colors - ‘Tans. Browns “Grevs 
Pearls, White, Black. i 7 YS; 


$1.25.—Steacy’s Very Special, ev eo 
color,iextra value. , ery fashionable 





$1.35.—Alexandre’s every color in three styles, wear guaranteed. 





The Students’ Laundryman 


HONG LEE 


Like your trade goot. Leave your address and 
John will call for washee. 


LAUNDRY, 338 PRINCESS ST., KINGSTON. 











42299999999009999999999999), | = 
; AN ANNOUNCEMENT : 
- W 


Young Man 





re ns ee wees 





W* are not laundry monopolists as 


Wwe are sometimes termec, but 






; The day of cheap insurance 
We are fast pyaining all the trade of & 
a Kingston, simply because our work is will be past for you in a few 


the best and our service the finest. os 
years. Why not write for rates 





$a 
i 
meee 8 cece ete ee ee a oat hated ja 


Try Us Once, That’s All! 





to-day to one of Canada’s strong- 


est companies. 


teeny a, 


The Imperial 
Kingston’s Finest Laundry ¢ 







THE MANUFACTURERS’ LIFE 






INSURANCE COMPANY 





Cor. Barrie & Princess Sts. — Head Office, Toronto 


oi 

At 

F. J. McARTHUR, Manacea. : 

PANTS PRESSED FREE. Ys 
WD 


SeeeeeeeececececeeSeeeeeeee 


tHE} OCKETT SHOE STORE 
FOR GOOD BOOTS Ar LOW PRICES 


H. J. FOIK, Representative, Kingston, Ont, 
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We lead in Fashion and Prices. 
The Latest Cloths for Overcoats. 
Full Dress Suits a Specialty. 


a CARROLL & CO., | Merstart | 280Princess 
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Standard Bank of Canada| T. H. FERGUSON 


KINGSTON. (Successor to R. H. Toye) 


CADET PalGip 31,000,000 .00 Bread and Cake Baker, Groceries, 
Reserve Fund - - 850,000.00 


- Total Assets - $13,120,562.67 Fruit and Confectionery. 





Savings Bank Department. Interest 






Conducted under the 

- Allowed. [ A T F R N 6 Personal een) 

Drafts and Cheques cashed, on all parts of the | | TO ATHOMES & PARTIES | ma. F. HAMBROOK 
world. 





W. D. HART, Manacen. | 318 King St., Kingston. "Phone 300 





Short order work a specialty. Meals at ali hours. 


GRAND 

















The Delicatessen OPERA HOUSE 
Restaurant | Thursday, Jan. 22nd 
a oe one DANIEL FROHMAN’S GREAT 
King Sr eeeon ae Princess St, COMEDY 
UM xc srisos en"! Tha Tw Schools 
~ games Reid = 
COM : 


Che Leading Mndertaker anq 


Furniture Manufacturer 
Established 1854 


Ba 

| Y Jewelry Store, 158 Princess Street, is head- 

1 W Coates quarters for Queen’s pins, crest pins and class 

. 7 Pins; any year pin made to order; ’o4 pits 
now in stock. ‘‘ Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pens,’’ etc. 


**Bonnie Briar Bush” 


and “* The Burgomaster” 
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LAIDLAW 
ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


ILLUSTRATORS 


nfo ofoofe ofe 





oy nGo nde Son fonge ahs fo oho ode che ofe ofechonts she nhoodeate abe fe wfe oe oi abe ofe ate ain abe oe ohe nfs ole ahe ole ahs afer toche nfeshecferts 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 
HALF-TONE ZINC ETCHING 


AND 


COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY, ETC. 








SPEEDY, NEW AND ECONOMICAL 
PROCESSES 








3834 King St. West, 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
obesfochofeobecfoafechs eferferfoods efoedecfool: obeshecbeed:efeedesdeebesfeeh 


he ofsofeohs ofoohoafe ahs efooheokerte rhe choake fo efoafaefe ofeafeode oforhe Braheote oh he ofeakeafe ala of ahs oe fe afrofeahe 


Roys! Have You Tried 


MILO 


MANUFACTURED By 


G. A. MCGOWAN, 


KINGSTON, ONT. 
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LE:-Waterman Co 


4173 Broadway,New York 


R.J. McDOWALL 


IMPORTER AND DEALER INZ 


ALL WAUSICAL ON 
eS FYRERCHANDISE terms 


Everything the best in its line. Pianofortes, 
Organs, Cash Registers, the Famous ‘ Empire” 
Sewing Machine, Type Writers, Band Instruments 


471 PRINCESS STREET,KINGSTON,ONT. 
CAPE VINCENT, N.Y. | 


Agents Wanted. Correspondence Solicited. 





PRINTING ! QUEEN'S TEXT BOOKS 


For Queen’s University Students a 
Speciality 


————— retin 








i oe 


Jackson Mii 


190 Wellington St. 


Students will save money by buying their Text 


Books, Exercise and Note Books, at the Corner 


A complete stock of Text Booksin all 


artments of study. Fountain Pens 


Bookstore. 
years and dep 
from r1sc. to #3. College note paper with crest and, 
envelopes to match. 


The Corner 


K ° N ] S BET, Bookstore. 


'Phone 465 Corner Princess and Wellington Streets, 





12 Golden Lane, Londor 
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Che Stone Method 


° a systein of exercise which requires 
ee no apparatus, and only 1o to 20 min- 
utes time each day, in your own room, just 
before retiring. Dies not overtax the 
heart. Systematically follow our instruc- 
tions and we promise you a fine, strong, 
well-developed physique, and good heaith. 
All ages— 5 to 85 years—are alike benefited. 


WOMEN receive as much benefit from The 
Stone Me: hod as men. We are the only 
instructors of prominence who pay special 
attention to instruction of women and chil- 
dren. Mrs. Ellen Walker, who has charge 
of this department, has had an extensive ex- 
perience, and alone opens and answers let- 
tersof a private nature. Address confiden- 
tial letters; ** Mrs. Eilleu Walker. care 
The Stone School.”’ 


__»,| 24-Page Booklet FREF |. — 


with photos from life —_011—_- 








Wwe have prepared one for men and one 
eo for women, which contain many 
photos from life, showing what others have 
accomplished by The Stone Method, and 
what you may accomplish if you will. We 
are glad to send them FREE, 


Che Stone School of Physical 


. Culture. 
1785 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


Pet ee Cae ee eT 

Use Taylor’s Lettuce Cream for chapped 
hands. Our New York Chocolates are 
always fresh. They are the best. 
DISPENSING AND HIGH-CLASS DRUG SUNDRIES 

DISCOUNT TO STUDENTS 


Taylor’s The Students’ Drug Store 






124 PRINcEss STREBT, Successor to EB. O. Mitchel 


"a a € 
“Dominion eases 
Photo Engravers 


04 Adelaide St. East. 


(Snowden Chambers) 





Coronto 
F, WaTTs ’ Mgr: 


eee ene 
British American Botel and 
Hotel Frontenac 
Kingston, Ont, 


RATES, $2 to $3 E. MCINTYRE, mer. 


THE STUDENTS’ TAILOR 


See his Goods and get his Prices before 
Purchasing elsewhere. 


T. LAMBERT, Merchant Tailor 


Ge a 
et ae treeter a, 


West, Toronto. 


‘North American Life 








ns [HE unexcelled financial position of the 
a North American Life, its large sur- 
plus, its handsome dividends, its liberal poli- 
cies, and its promptness in paying all legiti- 
mate claims, make it a most desirable company 
for both agents and policy holders. Students 
who either require assurance or who are look- 
ing for profitable employment during the hol- 
idays, will do well to write to the North Am- 
erican Life, Head Office 112-118 King St. 

J.J. HARPELL, B.A, 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 





Breck & Halliday 





Electrical Contractors | 





Dealers in Electric Supplies of 


Every Description. 
79 Princess St 


KETCHUM & CO'Y 


The Largest sporting Goods Store in Canada. 


Footballs, Football Jackets, Football Pants, Football 
Boots, Head Harness, Suspensories, 


Ciubs Outfitted. Estimates and prices furnished. 


KETCHUM & CO, 104 4106 BANK STREET 


== = ood OTTAWA. 
N.B.—Catalogue of Fall and Winter Sporting Goods 
about ready. Senda post card for one. 


A. E. HEROD, 


BOOT & SHOEMAKER 
Repairing Promptly Attended To. 


PRINCESS ST. 


Estimates Furnished. 








OPPOSITE HOAG'S DRUG BTORE 


PATTERSON & HEWARD 


BRASS ALUMINUM STAMPERS 


MACHINE NAME PLATES. 





STAMP ENGRAVERS, 


40 West Wellington St., Toronto, Canad3 
nel 


_ J. HISCOGK, 








FRUITS, - CONFECTIONERY, - OYSTERS 


Agent for the Niagara District Fruit Growers’ 
Association, 
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Symons ww pve, 


CLichect,. 
4 Sinbury Symons 43 Terants Soret 
Vilbam eae. Soninte 


As Regards Finances 


The sale of Kilburn Stereoscopic Views affords the most Lucrative, 
Pleasant and Popular vacation employment among “Queen’s” students. 
Goods appeal to the educated and uneducated ; are sold in quantities 
suitable to the purchasing ability of rich and poor. 


Exclusive Territory, Flexible Delivery, Quick—Large Returns and 
Businesslike Methods all combine to explain the fact that more Uni- 
versity men handle our goods than engage in all other lines combined. 


L. J. Thomas, ees & Satire Soones 
- + ONTARIO. - + 


Magnificent Opportunities for Investment in 


Mining, Lumbering, 
Farming. 


For Information concerning the Resources of Ontario in 
Farm, Forest or Mine, write 


HON. E. J. DAVI [S COMMISSIONER Of whens LANDS, 















Educational Department Calendar 


January - 

1. NEw YEAR'S Day. 

By-laws for establishing and withdrawal 
ofunion of municipalities for High School 
purposes to take effect. 

High, Public and Separate Schools open. 

Truant Officers’ reports to Department 
due, 

7. First meeting of rural School Trustees. 

Polling day for trustees in Public and 
Separate Schools. 

12. Appointment of High School Trustees by 
Municipal Councils. _ 

13. Clerk of Municipality to be notified by 
Separate School Supporters of their 
withdrawal. 

14. Annual Reports of Boards in cities and 
towns, to Department due. 

Names and addresses of Public School 
Trustees and Teachers to be sent to 
Township Clerk and Inspector. 

15. Trustees’ annual Reports to Inspectors 
due. 

Application for Legislative apportionment 
for inspection of Public Schools in cities 
and towns separated from the county, 
to Department, due. 

Annual Reports of Kindergarten attend- 
ance, to Department, due. 

Annual Report of Separate Schools, to 
Department, due. 

20. Provincial Normal Schools open (First 
Session). 

21. First meeting of Public School Boards in 
cities, towns, and incorporated villiages. 

27. Appointment of High School Trustees by 
County Councils. 

February : 

4. First meeting of High School Boards 
and Boards of Education. 

28, Inspectors’ Annual Reports, to Depart- 
ment, due. 

Annual Reports from High School Boards, 
to Department, due. 

Financial Statement of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, to Department, due. 

Separate School Supporters to notify 
Municipal Clerk. 

March: | : 
gr. Night Schools close (Session 1902-1903). 

April: 

1. Returns by Clerks of counties, cities, etc, 
of population, to Department, due, 

9. High Schools, second term, and Public 
and Separate Schools close. 

10. GOOD FRIDAY. 

13. EASTER MONDAY. . 

- Annual meeting of the Ontario Education 

Association at Toronto. 

Reports on Night Schools due, (Session 


1902-1903). 
N.B.—Departmental Examination Papers jor past 


. : » Carswell Pu in 
years may be obtained from the Cans ie J 
Company, No. 30 Adelaide Street, 1:., Toronto. 


Cl 
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RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Great International Route between the East, 


and West. The Favorite Route to 


Boston, New York, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Quebec, Peterboro, 
Toronto, Niagara Falls, Chicago 


And all other points in the United States and 
Canada. Special Rates to Cricket, Lacrosse, Base 
Ball, Hockey, Curling, Football and other organ- 
ized clubs. Reduced Rates to Students for Christ- 
mas and Easter Holidays. 


t" For full information apply to 
J.P. HANLEY, G. T. BELL, 


Kingston, Gen. Pass. and 
City Agent. Ticket Agt., Montreal. 


We Sellthe best 


Suspenders in the City. 
Prices 25 cts. and 35 cts. 
(worth much more). 


Men’s Linen Collars, all 
sizes, 10 cts. each. 





500 Ibs. fresh Butter Cup 
Candies on sale this week 
only 10 cts. a peund. 


Best Stationery at lowest 
prices. 


WOODS’ FAIR 


Kingston’s Busy Store. 
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LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


This Company transacts life insurance exclusively. 


Invested Funds, . 
Annual Income, - 


Claims paid during 1gor, 
Endowments matured and paid rgot, 


$8, 200,000.00, 
1 ,700,000.00. 
550,000.00. 
100,000.00. 


In 10 years the Premium income has increased $500,000.00 and the in- 


vested tunds have doubled. 


curity of Canadian policy holdres exceeds $2,000,000.00. 


Deposit with Dominion Government for the se- 


It is a progressive 


up-to-date company paying ninety per cent. of its earnings to policy holders on 


the with profit plan. 


Forty years doing business in Canada. 


Nearly $5.000, - 


000.00 of new business is written annually. 


PRUDENT — 


PROSPEROUS — 


PROGRESSIVE 


Head Office ; -COMPANY’S BUILDING, MONTREAL, 


Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal,— 


Chairman Canadian Board. 


R. B. Angus, Esq., Vice-Chairman, 


Directors,—E. L. Pease, Esq., H. Stikeman, Esq., Charles M. Hays, Esq., C. R. Hosmer, Esq. 


B. Hal. Brown,-—Manager for Canada. 


Mills & Cunningham,—General Agents, Kingston. 


E, J. REID, Special Agent, Kingston. 


N.B.—This year, 1902, will be the close of the Quinquennium. 


The Rathbun 
Company 


DESERONTO, ONT. 


Manufacturers of Doors, Sash, Blinds and _ all 
descriptions of Wooden Building Materials, Ra.l- 
way Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, Posts. 
Dealers in Coal, Salt, &c. Sole Sales Agents of the 
Canadian Portland Cement Company. Manufac- 
turers of the best cements. 





A. CHADWICK, kincston aGenrT. 


The Bay of Quinte 
Railway 





New Short line for Tweed, Napanee, 
Deseronto and all local points. 


Train leaves City Hall Depot at 4 p.m. 


A Good Record 











ENGINE CATALOGUE 


Our new engine Catalogue contains con- 
siderable information of interest to Steam 


users as well as 2 description of the Robb- 


Armstrong Engine. 
A copy will be sent to anyone on request, 


Robb Engineering Co’y, 
Limited, Amherst, N.S. 
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r School. Separate Juni Resi~ 
ST. ANDREW'S COLLEGE Sadenee. ee ee ae Universities Beanie Were 
Residential and Day School for Boys. TORONTO § Rev. D. Bruce Macdonald, M. A., Principal. 


ST. MARGARET’S COLLEGE 


TORONTO 
A RESIDENTIAL AND DAY-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





A Full Academic Course, 

A Full Musical Course, 

A Full Art Course, 

A Full Elocution Course, 

A Full Domestic Science Course, 
A Full Course in Physica! Culture, 














Special Facilities for the Study of Music. 


Students prepare for University Examination in Music. 


MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., 
AND MUSICAL 


Lady Principal. Director. 
MIUSIC [Aietsiiitrs 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Before Buying a Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, Violin, Flute, Cornet or any other Musical Instrument 


EXAMINE THE "“IMPERIALS ” 


Every Instrument Guaranteed. 












They are the Best Made. 
If your dealer don’t carry them write us direct. Try the Imperial Strings for all stringed instruments. 


WHALEY, ROYCE & CO. 


(LIMITED.) 
WINNIPEG, MAN: (Catalogues on Application.) TORONTO, ONT. 





| A.W WINNETT, L.D.S., D.D.S. 


Gr, OC Gamot Baty DENTIST. 


Post Graduate Ia Crown and Bridgework, 


ental Surgeon. 
D geon PRINCESS AND WELLINGTON STS. 
29 PRINCESS ST., KINGSTON, Over Johnston's Jewelry Store 
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Telephone 347 


Established 1844, 


SPANGENBURG, 


347 KING STREET. 


JEWELER AND SILVERSMITH 


Medals, Class Pins, Etc. made toorder. College 
Crest Pins, College Crest Cuff Links, 
Waterman’s ideal Fountain Pens. 


Diamond Setting 


Watches repaired and adjusted | 
& fine Hngraving 


by skilled workman. 





hs Sree nfs oho fe food obs ofe obo ae fe oho oho obs abe afoahn ole obs ofeehoate feof ofe of 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 


Gi. BOOTH & SON, 


7 ~ DOCTORS’ 
i BRASS PLATE 
: SIGNS 


Also RUBY GLASS SIGNS 


———— 


21 ADELAIDE STREET WEST 
TORONTO 
afondecfookecfefookerdecooboedeeds oBosdoede hs ofostoatecde fecfeafoedeofecdecf 
a a a 


Do You Graduate 


this Spring? If so, we are prepared to 
Hood or Gown you on short notice, We 
have in stock, made up specially for 1993 
Graduates’ M.A. Hoods, B.A. Hoods, 
M.D. Hoods, B.Sc. Hoods. Other de. 
grees made in a hurry, simply at the 
cost of time and material. 


Crumley Bros.,!32-!34 PRINCESS sT, 


Ee Foedode fo obocdonhooks fashocfecfee$ete efocfoefock ofeoheahonte ofocfoogonde efoofoctocts hooks feck 


Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates. 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


DR. EDWARD FISHER, Musical Director. 


Affiliated with the University of Toronto and Trinity Un!- 


versity. The best Equipment and Facilities and 
atrongest Facuity in Canada. 


. Schoo} of 
Literature and Expression. 
Oratory, Pedagogy, Physical Culture, etc. 


MRS. INEZ NICHOLSON-CUTTER, Principal. 
Calendars and Syllabus Free. 





Sir J. G. Bourinot’s Canadian Manual of Pro. 
cedure at meetings of Municipal Councils, 
Shareholders and Directors of Companies, 
Synods, Conventions, Societies and Public 
Bodies generally, with an introductory re- 
view of the rules and usages of Parliament 
that govern public assemblies in Canada, 
by J.G. Bourinot, C.M G., LL.D., D.C.L., 
D.L., Clerk of the H of C. Price, cloth 
$3.00 ; hf-cf. $3.75, or ‘Citizen’s Edition,”’ 
omitting only .the portion that refers to 
Municipal Councils and Church Synods. 
Boards 5o0c., Cloth $1.00. Just the book for 
literary societies For sale by booksellers, 
or address 


The Carswell Company, Limited, Toronto 








SMOKE 


Paul’s Special Mixture 


10c. PER PACKAGE. 


TINS 25c. per # Ib. 
TINS soc. per 4 Ib. 
Smoke "STUDENT " Cigar 
For Sale only at 


W. J. PAUL, 70 Princess Street. 
KINGSTON, ONT. 


Hotel Randolp eee 


Steam Heated throughout and Perfectly Lighted. 
Rates according to Location. Modern Sample Rooms. 


In the Centre of Business, Ne 4 Ne 
R. E. SPARKS, D.D.S., L.D.S., M.D., 
DENTIST 


Special attention paid to 


23014 Princess Street 
Oral Deformities 


Kingston, Ont 





Francis H, Chrysler, K.C, C. J, R. Bethune Frank B, Proctor 


CHRYSLER & BETHUNE, 
BARRISTERS & SOLICITORS, 


Parliamentary, Supreme Court and Departmental Agents 
Cable Address, ‘CHRYSLER ” 


119, 120 CENTRAL CHAMBERS, OTTAWA, ONT- 
eS ee oe cnn ghsepg AST 
JOHN MUDIE, B.A. 


BARRISTER SOLICITOR, ETC. 
Telephone 453 Office : 89 Clarence St., Kingston, Ont. 
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“HILLCROFT” ACADEMY § 


KINGSTON, ONT. 


A RESIDENTIAL and DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS 


ALL WEAR 


SUTHERLAND’S SHOES 


50 Years in Kingston. YOU TRY THEM. 


GANONG’S | 
G. B. Chocolates 


THE FINEST MADE. 


CREAMS, BON-BONS, ETC., PUT UP 
TO SUIT AT 


A. J REES, eee 
W. J. BAKER, Sues ctieek 
TOBACCONIST 


CARRIES A FULL LINE OF 
Imported and Domestic Cigars, To- 


baccos, Pipes, Cigarettes, &Cc. 
OPPOSITE WINDSOR HOTEL. 











Boys Prepared for the Universities: 

Military College and Business. 

ideal Grounds, Home Comforts and 
individual Attention. 

E Send for Caiendar to 


REV. T. J, GLOVER, 8.A., Principal. 






O. G. JOHNSTON, FLORIST, 


KINGSTON, ONT. 
Grower and Exporter of New and Rare Plants. 
SPECIALTIES: Choice Roses, Carnations and Chrys- 
anthemums, Wedding Bouquets,, Floral Designs 

and Floral Baskets, in Up-to-Date St oe oon 


Conservatory, Head of Johnston St. "Pho : 
ity Branch, 336 King St. East. Phone 239. 


A. McILQUHAM’S 


LIVERY AND SALE STABLE. 


Best drivers in the city. First-class turnouts for 
Weddings and nerals. Spectal attention given to 
Pic-nic and Pleasure Parties. 


Phone 316. Office—290 Princess St., Kingston. 


T. C. WILSON, LIVERY 


CLARENCE STREET. 

Horses and Carriages and all kinds of rigs ready on 
the shortest botioe,, Cabs to all trains and Boats. 
Baggage transferred to any place. Night man al- 
ways on hand. 








ATS 
FURS 


Wellington 


Clark Wright & Son,"she 








TELEPHONE 291. /{ 


f 
; 


; 
f 


¢ 
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tie | R.UGLOW & CO. 


UNIVERSITY 








BOOK BOOKSELLERS 
MPORTERS and Publishers of Text Books used in 
STORE Queen’s University, Extra Mural Students can rely 


on having their orders carefully and promptly mailed 
Correspondence solicited in all matters relating to Univer- 


Bipsbabe wre sity Text Books. ot we ee we wt ust 


AREEE|] R.UGLOW & CO,, 14! Princess St Kingston, Ont 


ress Suits 
CUXCdOS 


So zealously sought after 








by followers of Fashion's 
newest demands, need not 


worry—give us your order 


fivinsston Bros, [Cailors| > 7/2479... 


HENDERSON 


Invites every Queen’s Student to 
call and Inspect his worn, 


HAT "FURS 




















“SATLNOAXA “VY DO MR 















“BOOK of the Begin- 
nings’’ of Queen’s Uni- 
versity would be instruc- 
tive and encouraging read- 
ing. In no single depart- 
ment did she ever begin 
*° fully equipped; every inch 
of the road was gained by patience 
and determination, every success 
achieved stands as the record of some 
courageous effort, some generous self- 
denial, such as must be toa great ex- 
tent unknown to institutions begin- 
Ning their career with an ample en- 
dowment, either from the state, or by 
the generosity of private individuals. 
The Library of Queen’s has been no 
exception to this rule. In spite of 
the general scarcity of funds at her 
foundation it was decided to set apart 
$250.00 for the Library, and this was 
Placed at the disposal of Dr. Liddell, 
When he visited Scotland in 1842, 





The books purchased by him, and a. 


few stray volumes from the libraries 
of private individuals, were all she 
Possessed till 1844-5, when a valuable 
addition was received ina gift of books 
to the value of £61.0.0 from Mrs. 
McKay, of Edinburgh. From this 
time donations were frequently re- 
Ceived, and an old Library catalogue 
Of 1853, still in the Library, gives the 
Number of books at about 2,000. A 
large proportion of these are theologi- 


QUEEN’S 
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cal, with, as might be expected from 
a collection of books principally re- 
cruited from private libraries, many 
duplicates. There are for instance 
ten Hebrew Bibles. Eight students 
graduated in that year, so the allow- 
ance was not an illiberal one. He- 
brew literature was probably a favour- 


ite study with the early students of 


Queen's. 
In 1857 an important purchase was 


made for the Library, when after the 
death of Professor Malcolm Smith a> 
large part of his library was purchased 
through his successor Professor Weir. 
This was considered a great event: 
it was certainly an unprecedented 
one. 

To one accustomed to the numerous 
beautiful annotated editions of the 
classics now considered so indispensa- 
ble, the supply of classical literature 
seems very meagre. If the intellectu- 


al capacity of Queen’s students has 


increased in the same rate as the food 
supplied for its development, the 
money expended in books has been a 
splendid investment. 

After the purchase of Archdeacon 
Stuart’s house and grounds in 1854, 
the Library was held there until the di- 
vision of the building in 1870 into 
dwelling houses, when it was trans- 
ferred to the Arts’ Building, (the 
present Medical College), where it 
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remained till removed to the present 
Library.in 1880. 

In 1862 the number of books was 
4,000. Then for the first time a reg- 
ular appropriation for the Library was 
made from the matriculation fees, and 
a board of curators appointed. The 
calendars of that time record the fact 
that the Library will be open for at 
least half an hour daily! From this 
time the Library increased much more 
rapidly, seven or eight hundred 
volumes being donated every year. 
Mrs. Machar gave about 300 volumes 
trom the library of the late Dr, 
Machar, and Mr. James Michie, of To- 
ronto, was also a generous contribu- 
tor. 

In 1877-78, at the time of Principal 
Grant’s arrival, there were 11,000 
volumes. .The Library shared in the 
general expansion which followed his 
coming. In 1880 the present Library 
was opened, but without the top 
storey, or the iron shelving now stand- 
ing in the centre of the alcoves. The 
upper storey was added in 1887-88, 
the shelving in 1890. In 1878 an in- 
teresting bequest was received from 
the late Robert Sutherland, B.A., of 
Queen’s, a barrister of Walkerton, who 
died without family, and left all his 
property to his Alma Mater, (includ- 
ing a valuable collection of books on 
law), in token of the benefits he had 
received from her and because he had 
never suffered prejudice in his Student 
days on account of his negro blood, 
but, to use his own words, ‘‘ had a]. 
ways been treated like a gentleman,” 
Other large collections of books have 
also been received, from Mr. Robert 
Bell and the Hon, Alexander Morris, 
and like the Sutherland collection haye 


been put in a section apart under the 
donor’s name. 


The British government has also, 
from time to time, given most valua- 
able contributions to the Library, 
which it would have been impossible to 
procure from: any other source. The 
first of these, in 1878, were the publi- 
cations of the Scottish Record Office, 
consisting of fifteen large folios, and 
several octavos, comprising the Chron- 
icles of the Picts and Scots, the Acts 
of the Parliament of Scotland, the 
Registers of the Privy Council, of the 
Lord High Treasurer, the Exchequer 
Rolls, and all the Documents that 
bear on the history of Scotland from 
the earliest times. It was intimated 
at the time they were received that the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury 
had granted the request of the Board 
for these rare volumes largely in con- 
sideration of the fact that the Univer- 
sity was incorporated by Royal Char- 
ter and bore the Queen’s name. On 
two subsequent occasions very large 
donations were sent, consisting of all 
the publications of H. M. Stationery 
Office, about 4oo folio and quarto 
volumes in all, forming one of our 
most valuable possessions. 

Dr. Grant announced in April, 1880, 
that $2,000 per annum for six years 
was necessary to put the Library on a 
satisfactory footing, and in response to 
this appeal $1,000 was very soon 
raised, $500 being from the late 
Allan Gilmour, of Ottawa, who was 
always a most liberal contributor to . 
Queen’s, : 

In 1879-80 Professor Dupuis, then 
lecturer in Natural Science, was also 
appointed Librarian, and held the 
Office till 1882, when Rev. George Bell; 
D.D., became Registrar and Librarian. 
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In 1888-89 the increasing duties of the 
Registrar rendered a change necessary, 
and Professor Shortt, at that time 
lecturer in Political Science, was ap- 
pointed Librarian, with the assistance 
of a student for a certain time daily 
for giving out books. This arrange- 
ment was continued until 1898, dur- 
ing which time the Library increased 
greatly in value under Professor 
Shortt’s care. The Canadian depart- 
ment in particular, which is gradually 
becoming of great value, has been 
built up entirely under his super- 
vision, and still benefits by his 
thorough knowledge of the history 
and public affairs of Canada, as happi- 
ly for the Library, Professor Shortt’s 
resignation of the post of Librarian 
has not meant the cessation of his 
interest and energy in its affairs. Dur- 
ing the time of his holding office ap- 
plications were made to the Dominion 
Government, the United States’ Gov- 
ernment, the Smithsonian Institution 
and other sources, for official publica- 
lions, and valuable contributions have 
been recived which are still regularly 
continued. Professor Shortt also vis- 
ited several of the larger libraries in 
the United States and subsequently 
introduced here the card system of 
cataloguing now in such general use. 
This system is invaluable for students 
working on essays or themes on given 
subjects, though some conservatives 
still cling to the book catalogues (sup- 
plemented by one of the Librarians. ) 

The Theological and Modern 
Languages departments have been 
much strengthened during the past 
few years, and a set of the English 
Classical Novelists in fine editions is 
gradually being completed. This set 
was begun by the generous donation 


of one of our graduates sent for this 
purpose. The example might well be 
followed by others. The Library 
now contains about forty thousand 
volumes, 1,57! books and 879 pamph- 
lets having been added last year, and 
this year the number added will be 
much larger. 

In 1898, the Library work had be-: 
come too heavy to be carried on in 
connection with a Professor’s chair, 
and Professor Shortt resigned, the 
present Librarian was appointed, and 
two assistant Librarians have since 
been added. ‘The Library itself was 
sorely cramped for lack of space. In 
the summer of 1Igoo, a gallery was 
added, running across the Library from 
North to South. This was a great 
convenience but far from sufficient, 
and the lack of consulting rooms for 
the-students was increasingly felt. 
One of the last acts of the late Princi- 
pal in connection with the college was 
the discussion of the proposed plans 
for the extension of the Library, which 
met with his unqualified approval, 
He did not live to see one of them 
carried out, but all has been completed 
according to the scheme that was first 
submitted to him. The work was 
put in hand immediately after the 
close uf lectures last session and com- 
pleted before the opening of the 
present session. By these changes a 
door has been cut into the old Divinity 
Hall adjoining the Library on the — 
North side, shelving has been put all 
round, and long shelved tables placed 
down the length of the room for the 
accommodation of bound newspapers, 
making a most convenient stack -and 
work room. On the other side of the 
hall next to the library on the South 
side the old reading-room and English 
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class room has been connected by a 
large archway, and the double room 
thus obtained, is fitted up with long 
reading tables and with chairs, form- 
ing consulting room No. 1. Into this 
room the Library opens, and here the 
fine collection of portraits given by 
Sir Gilbert Parker and now in the 
library together with his last donation 
of 86 portraits of celebrated Cana- 
dians will probably be placed during 
the summer. Consulting room No. 
2, is in the New Arts building, a most 
attractive looking apartment, with its 
scarlet walls and dark-panelled wains- 
cots, its large open fireplace, and long 
settles on each side, its many tables 
and chairs and its glass cupboards to 
hold the departmental libraries. The 
students are thus well provided for at 
last in rooms for study. 

All has now probably been done in 
the way of Library extension that is 
possible in the present quarters, and 
the next move must be into a new 
building. 3 

We have the site ready. — 

L. S. 


ASSOCIATION. 


N December, 1900, the graduates of 
Queen’s residing in or near Ridge- 
town conceived the idea of holding a 
meeting there for the purpose of bring- 
ing together the friends of the Uni- 
sity in the West. It was thought that 
such a meeting would lead to better 
acquaintance and more friendly rela. 
tions among the graduates, would 
deepen interest in the welfare of the 
University, and promote the interests 
of all concerned. A date was fixed, 
invitations issued, and arralgements 
made for the late Principal to be pres. 


sent. Owing to the serious illness of 
Mrs. Grant the Principal was subse- 
quently obliged to cancel his engage- 
ment to be present, and the meeting 
was Called off. 

Some two months later, when it 
became known that Dr. Grant was to 
visit St. Thomas at the end of Febru- 
ary, the graduates there issued invita- 
tions to the friends in the West to meet 
the Principal at a banquet to be ten- 
dered him there on March Ist, IgOl. 
About twenty-five were present at 
that meeting, which proved to be a 
pleasant and most enthusiastic re- 
union. The Western Ontario Asso- 
ciation of Graduates and Alumni was 
organized at that meeting with Dr. 
Grant as Honorary President. 

The second meeting was held in 
London in Dec., 1901, and in point of 
attendance was not quite so large as 
the first, but was quite equal in en- 
thusiasm and zeal for the welfare of 
the University. It was decided at 
that meeting to undertake a canvas in 
behalf of the Grant Convocation Hal] 
Fund, the movement for the raising 
of which had just then taken definite 
shape. 

The third annual meeting and ban- 
quet was held at St. Thomas on Fri- 
day, March 6th, and though not so 
largely attended by graduates as the 
two former meetings, the response 
from those in neighbouring places, 
both in the form of letters of regret 
and membership fees, was more hearty 
and general than ever before. 

Prof. MacNaughton was present and 
addressed the meeting, dealing chiefly 
with matters of present moment in the 
affairs of the University, and more 
particularly with the movement for 
the establishment of a School of 
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Forestry in connection with the 
School of Mining. He went over the 
whole ground, pointing out the efforts 
put forth by Queen’s to awaken public 
interest by courses of lectures and 
other means, of the proniises of sup- 
port and assistance given by members 
of Government, and pointed out the 
fact that it was not until after all this 
pioneer work had been done that To- 
ronto awoke to the necessity for, or 
importance of, Forestry. 

At the close of Prof. MacNaughton’s 
address a resolution was passed set- 
ting forth the facts of the case and 
_ calling on the Government of Ontario 
to fulfil their promises and assist in 
the establishment of a School of 
Forestry at Kingston. 

Resolutions were also passed, one of 
which expressed regret at the loss 
sustained by the University and the 
country in the death of Principal 
Grant, and pointing out some of the 
results of his quarter of a century of 


self-sacrificing labor and devotion to. 


duty. The other welcomed and con- 
gratulated Principal Gordon in his in- 
portant position, expressed confidence 
in him and willingness to serve under 
his leadership in any way for the in- 
terests of the Alma Mater. 

- One feature of the meeting was the 
prominence of the extra-mural student 
and graduate. A majority of those 
present have done all or part of their 
work without the walls, and they are 
by no means the least enthusiastic and 
loyal of the sons and daughters of Old 
Queen’s. 

The secretary reported that the sum 
of $940 had been subscribed fer the 
Grant Convocation Hall by members 
Of the Association, including seven 
Subscriptions of $100 each. 

The following are the officers for the 
year: 


Hon. President—Rev. D. M. Gor- 
don, D.D. 


Hon. Vice-President—Rev. 
McNaughton. 

President—Rev. D. R. Drummond, 
M.A., B.D. 

Vice- Presidents ~Rev. J. G. Stuart, 
B.A., London; Geo. Malcolm, B.A.,. 
Stratford; J. W. Maishall, B.A., Ridge- 
town; Jas. Newell, M.D., Watford. 


Prof. 


Sec.-Treas.—Richard Tees, M.A., 
St. Thomas. 
Ass. Sec.—Miss A. E. Marty, 


M.A., St. Thomas. 

Executive Committee—J. A. Tay- 
lor, B.A., Dutton; J. H. Mills, M.A., 
Waterford; A. H. D. Ross, M.A., 
Tilsonburg ; Jennie Drennan, M.D., 
St. Thomas; A. KE. Harvey, M.D., 
Wyoming; E. W.. Anglin, M.A, 
Essex; C. B. Edwards, B.A., London; 
Rev P. A. McLeod, M.A., B.D., At- 
wood; Rev. A. McAuley, B.A., Mit- 
chell; A. D. Griffith, B.A., Woodstock. 

‘The next meeting will be held in 
St. Thomas, and it is hoped that Prin- 
cipal Gordon will be present at it. 

— RICHARD LEES. 





The following officers will comprise 
the JOURNAL staff for the session of 
1903-1904 : 

Editor-in-Chiet—F, H. McDougall, 
B.A. | | | 

Associate Editor--L. P. Chambers. 

Managing Hditor—B. Black. 

Ladies—Miss Elder, Miss Williams. 

Arts—D, Campbell. 

Medicine—H. Tandy, B.A. 

Science—D. Ross. 

Divinity—J. R. Watts, B.A. 

Athletics—-H. Williamson, B.A. 

Business Manager-—H. J. Reid. - 

Assistant Business Manager—S, M. 
Polson. 

Business Committee— Miss Ostrom, 
KE. A. Collins, W. J. Brown. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The editors apologize to themselves 
for the scant space accorded to their 
contributions in this number. 





We appreciate the poetical efforts 
which appear in this number, in spite 
of the fact that none of the subjects 
Chosen was ‘‘ spring.’’ 





The present session has been 
Marked by the serious illness of 
Several students. Much sympathy is 
being expressed for those who have 
Suffered, and in this the JOURNAL 
fully shares. 


——— 


We are glad to hear a capable voice 
from Queen’s on the subject of the 
School of Forestry. Professor Mac- 
Naughton’s addresses at St. Thomas 
and Hamilton, and his recent letters 
to the press, have brought the ques- 
tion more into the open; and those 
who know anything of the Professor’s 
Vigour of thought and expression will 
feel confident that whatever he has to 
Say will be of first-rate quality. 





| PLANS FOR GRANT HALL. 

By the direction of the Chancellor 
the plans prepared for the erection of 
“Grant Hall’ have been placed on 
exhibition in the Consulting library in 
the new arts building. ‘This has been 
done in order that the students may 
have an opportunity of examining 
them, which they are cordially invited 
to do, and the trustees will be pleased 
to receive any suggestions which the 
students may desire to make regarding 
them. 


THE FLORA GRANT MEMORIAL. 

Steps are being taken by the year 
’o4 to honour the memory of the late 
Miss Flora Grant by founding a 
scholarship of the value ot twenty-five 
dollars. The details are not yet fully 
determined, but it is understood the 
scholarship will be awarded on the 
results of a sessional examination in 
Arts. The proposed Memorial reflects 
great credit upon the year ’o4, and 
their graceful and loyal action will be 
warmly approved by all. 


 Cadies’ Department. 


To the Editor of the Ladies’ Dept. 
Queen's University Journal, 


have been asked to contribnte some- 
| thing to this number of the Jour- 
NAL, and ‘' The Teacher Graduate’’ 
has been suggested to me as an appro- 
priate theme. It is one I feel myseif 
by no means fitted to treat adequately, — 
for, leaving all other considerations 
out of the question, my experience has 
not been sufficient to warrant any 
assertions of the ex cathedra sort. 
Nevertheless I venture to make a few 
remarks, but the reader must not sup. 
pose them to be generalizations drawn 
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from wide observation and experience; 
they are simply an expression of what 
I myself have seen and known of the 
position of the Queen’s girl when she 
goes out as a teacher,—‘of her status in 
the community and the work she can 
do there. 

To begin with, she will be astonish- 
ed and a trifle alarmed to find herself 
at once a target for all eyes. She 
comes from the freedom of college life 
where she was but one among many, 
and of no particular importance to any- 
body, and suddenly becomes the object 
of universal notice and remark. [Iam 
speaking, remember, of a school in the 
average small town, where there is but 
one lady-teacher, and everyone is in- 
terested in her. Fortunately for her 
own peace of mind, the ordinary gir! 
in her first school does not, and cannot, 
realize this. A total stranger in the 
town herself, and accustomed to com- 
parative insignificance, she walks up 
the street observiug everything and 
unconsciously taking for granted that 
nobody is noticing her. She faces her 
classes the first morning, I will not say 
with equanimity, but with infinitely 
less perturbation than she would have 
_did she realize how all those pairs of 
eyes are bent on her, watching her 
every gesture, every involuntary ex- 
pression of her face, trying to decide 
what the “new teacher’’ is like, 
Merciless young critics they are, form- 
ing their judgment at once and hy 
instinct, liking or disliking vehement- 
ly with no particular reason to offer 
for either feeling. Their verdict jg 
promulgated throughout the town be- 
fore evening, and by it the opinion of 
the people is to a large extent shaped, 
Months afterwards the teacher will dis. 
cover all this, will be told what im- 


pression she made at first, and will 
laugh over it all, marvelling at her 
own blindness. 


After the first feeling of novelty and 
strangeness wears off, and she begins 
to settle down in this new life, she is 
forced to decide what part she shall 
take in the community about her. 
Calls come thick and fast, she is invit- 
ed to share the social life of her new 
friends, all the various organizations 
of the church claim her aid, reading- 
circles beg for her instructions,—in 
fact there is almost literally no limit to 
the number of demands upon her time 
and thought. Now what is she to do? 
She has been told again and again, and 
she firmly believes it, that a college 
woman owes a great deal to the world, 
that her training is given her asa trust 
to be constantly used in helping others. 
She believes all this, I say, and she 
tries to act upon it, but she finds the 
path a difficult one. Aiter a day of 
hard straining work at school (and it 
zs hard work, especially for the voice) 
and the inevitable quota of evening 
tasks, she does not feel fit for anything 
very strenuous. A little pleasant social 
intercourse refreshes and does her 
good, but to sit down and force that 
tired brain to toil over a Sunday School 
lesson, or a paper for a Young People’s 
Meeting or Y.W.C.A., ora lesson for 
a reading-circle, seems well-nigh im- 
possible. If she works at her teaching 
earnestly and whole-heartelly, she 
will even have very little “me for any- 
thing else, and if she does use up her 
short leisure hours in any brain-work 
she will find her regular work becom- 
ing a burden to her and perhaps falling 
off in quality. 

Of course the problem may not come = 
to all in just this way; and I do believe 
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that after one or two years the actual 
work of teaching would be so lightened 
as to admit of other responsibilities. 
But at first I think the case is muchas 
I have stated it, and the teacher may 
solve it very simply. She finds she 
cannot teach well and undertake many 
Other duties; the school-board pays 
her to teach ; then let her be honest, 
and do the work she is paid for. And 
to most of the calls upon her she will 
have to turn a deaf ear. It is some 
consolation to her in this pass to real- 
ize that if she can so teach as to impart 
some love of learning, some desire for 
culture, some little idea of the vastness 
of this universe, to her pupils, she is 
probably making her training bear 
more fruit than if she meddled in all 
the organizations of the town. 

There is no doubt that the life of a 
teacher is not an easy one, especially, 
as I have said, for the first year or 
two. The hours are from nine to four, 
but in a small school, where ambitious 
pupils enter, wishing to hurry through 
the course in as short a time as pos- 
Sible, yet often handicapped by ignor- 
ance of some particular subject, the 
teacher is almost certain to give some 
Classes after hours, and her day’s work 
will seldom end before five. Then in 
the evening there are preparations to 
Make for the next day, lessons to 
Plan, notes to draft, exercises and 
essays to read, until she has little 
Spare time even then. Not an easy 
life, by any means, when you reflect 
how hard most girls would find the 
Mere physical exertion of standing all 
those hours, to say nothing of the 
Weight of responsibility and all the 
Other mental strains. 

Yet I would be very far indeed from 


pronouncing it drudgery. The close 
aud pleasant connection with the boys 
and girls, the even more intimate aud 
friendly relations with the older pupils, 
sometimes almost young men and. 
women, the pleasure of Starting some 
one along he path of learning, the 
many little things that happen to 
cheer one,—all these keep the teach- 
er’s heart fresh and happy, and enable 
her to work with a will. There is 
something peculiarly touching in the 
feeling that so many are, as it were, 
dependent on her, and look to her for 
any help they are to get. 

So if there are any girls at Queen’s 
who look to follow the example of us 
who have gone before into this work, 
let me beg them to cultivate most 
assiduously a strong sense of humor 
and a habit of patience, and then I 
can assure them that they will find 
their work very pleasant, If they can 
learn to make comedy, not tragedy, 
out of it, to laugh, not cry, over the 
many manifestations of human na- 
ture that will meet them every day, 
then I think they will have overcome 
the. main obstacle in the path to suc- 
cess. The friendships they will form, 
both among their pupils and the peo- 
ple of the town, will be cheering at 
the time, and will, I believe, always 
be pleasant to look back upon. 

Ex-MEMBER OF THE LEVANA. 





THE FOOLISH VIRGIN. 
‘Tis Midnight! and I sit alone and 


read, 
Enticed by Wisdom’s zgnzs fatuus lure, 
And Knowledge hourly add unto my 


zeal 
To make my calling and election sure, 


When sheepskins are arranged in rib- 
boned rows, 
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With Academic honors at the close, 
In April next, 


Tis Midnight ! but small chance have 
I of sleep. 
For down the silent corridor arise 
The melancholy long indrawn snores 
Of blissful ignorance, in folly wise, 
Which sleeps untroubled by ambitious 
aim 
Of tacking empty letters to a name 
As graduate. 


‘Tis Midnight! and ‘tis time I were 
in bed, 

The clock ticks loud but time with me 
is not. 

The floor creaks with uncanny sound, 
and yet 

It cannot move me from this little spot 

Until, perforce, cessation of my toil 

Comes .with the gradual sinking of 
the oil. 

My lamp goes out. 


Arts. -.—. 








Y the time that this is in print the 
Arts examinations will have 
begun, and the motto for all Arts’ 
students will not be the suggestive 
one of the Freshmen a fosse ad 
esse, nor yet that of the senior year, 
per aspera ad astra, but simply, 
inter spem et metum. It has of- 
ten been said and repeated again and 
again that exams. are a ‘‘ neces- 
sary evil.’ That this is the case 
seems to be the opinion of our best 
present-day educators, and perhaps it 
will not be long before the first word 
in this somewhat paradoxical defini. 
tion will be eliminated, and examina- 
tions will be branded as wholly eyjj 
and as having no necessary place in 


an elementary and more particularly 
in a university education. As mat- 
ters stand at present, however, the 
student, fortunately or unfortunately, 
must submit to the inevitable decrees 
of fate. All hecan do is to rack his 
brain for three hours to investigate 
whether there is anything in his head 
which might in any way be correlated 
with the questions which lie before 
him; if so, he puts it down; if not, 
he puts down something else, in the 
hope that the greater fertility of the 
examiner's brain, which sees things 
steadily and sees them whole, and not 
as through a glass darkly, may detect 
a quantity of coherent material which 
is deserving of forty per-cent. Many 
a student has thought seriously over 
the question as to how an examiner 
comes definitely to the conclusion 
that Ae has earned exactly thirty-nine 
or seventy-four per cent. as the case 
may be, and not one tittle more or 
less. In indulging in such puerile 
fancies we hope that we are not in 
any way treading upon tender feet. 
We must acknowledge that so long as 
examinations’ exist an examiner is 
forced to come to some definite con- 
clusion, and we would be fain to say 
it, if we believed it, that a written 
examination should be the sole and 
only test of a student’s capabilities. 
While speaking somewhat disparag- 
ingly of exams. we do not, on the 
other hand, like to join hands with 
the forty-per-cent. student, who would 
like to consign them to warmer climes 
because, as he says, on an examina- 
tion he never can write as much as he 
knows, his mind is an encyclopedia of 
knowlege, but the pages have never 
been cut. Such a person would glad- 
ly transfer a defect in his own mental 
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systein to some other system, which 
would cover up his deficiency. On 
the other hand do we not sometimes 
see an honest-working student whose 
work during the whole session has 
been of a high order, one who has 
studied his subject carefully in all its 
branches, not perhaps from an exami- 
national.point of view, but in a way 
in which he will get the most ben=fit 
out of it for years to come,—do we 
not sonietimes see such a one eclipsed 
when the examination comes by a fel- 
low student, who can pour into his 
examiner’s lap the sum total of what 
he has absorbed in the previous six or 
eight weeks, whereas if these two 
Students, two months later, without 
further study were to write again on 
the same examination, the result 
would be quite the reverse of the 
previous one? The suggested answer 
to this question, we think, contains 
no little element of truth, But the 
happy millenium which we would 
Wish for is not yet at hand, and until 
it arrives we might as well cheerfully 
take our places in Convocation Hall 
and write and look and pause and 
think, and gape and stare, and rack 
Our brains with ‘dropping buckets 
into empty wells and growing tired in 
drawing nothing up.’’ 





The river of dreams run_ silently 
down, : 
By a secret way that no man knows: 
But the soul lives on while the dream- 


tide flows 
hrough the gardens bright, or the 


forests brown; 
And [ think sometimes that our whole 


life seems 


To be more than half made up of 


dreams, 


For its changing sighs and its passing 
shows, 

And its morning hopes and its mid- 
night fears, 

Are left behind with the vanished 

_ years. 

Onward with ceaseless motion, 

The life stream flows to the ocean— 

And we follow the tide, awake or 
asleep, 

Till we see the dawn on love’s great 
deep 

When the bar at the harbour mouth ts 
crossed, 

And the river of dreams on the sea is 


lost. 
The. Vis AD: 





BOOK REVIEWS. 
(Note.—This department not for 
freshmen. ) 

THE WorKS OF Horacz#, translated 
literally, cloth, 8 vo., 116 pages: 
Harper Bros., New York. Price, 
4 bits. 

Feeling that this little book supplies 

a long-felt want we do not .hesitate to 

recommend it to all the push. This 

volume has evidently been the result 
of the systematic and sympathetic in- 
vestigations of some benefactor whose 
name has unfortunately been omitted 
from the title page. ‘‘Its point of 
view is broad * * * its tone is 
most optimistic inspired 
by his lofty theme the author has 
produced a book that reads like a 
M.C.C. 


* * # 


poem, ’’— 





The new edition of ‘Students’ 
Songs,” comprising the twenty- fifth 
thousand, has just been published by 
Moses King, of Cambridge. This col- 
lection comprises Over sixty of the 
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jolly songs as now sung at all leading 
collegesin America: The priceis only 
50 cents. 


My pony ’tis of thee 
Emblem of liberty, 

To thee I sing ; 

Book of my freshman days, 
Worthy of fondest praise, 
Worthy of poets’ lays, 

I’d tribute bring. 


My gallant pony, thee 
Help to the wearied be 
When “Ex.’’ is nigh, 
I love thy well-worn look, 
Thou gentle little book. 
Down in some hidden nook 
Silently lie. 
—J.C. 
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The final year in Arts held its last 
regular meeting on Tuesday last. 
The year ’03, it is true, willsoon bea 
final year no more; but when it is dis- 
banded, and its members go out into 
the world, we trust that they may ac- 
complish some work which in some 
sense may be termed final. For those 
who come back next year, and we be- 
lieve that not a few will be seen around 
Queen’s again, a permanent executive 
has been formed in the year, consisting 
of the following officers : 


Hon. President—James Fairlie. 

Hon. Vice-President—Miss ‘Tomp- 
kins. 

Hon. Secretary—Fred Nicolle. 

At this meeting some other import- 
ant business was transacted, among 
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— RN Plack 


“THE STRENUOUS LIFE” ILLUSTRATED. 


For fuller reference of Johnson’s 


“Vanity of Human Wishes,” 


ea 
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other things a valedictorian was ap- 
pointed. The honor of this position 
was given to Mr. J. M. McDonald, 
whose faithful. work in behalf of his 
year lays claim to some recognition. 

The students of the Honor classes 
in Latin and Greek are much indebted 
to Prof. Nicholson for the lectures he 
has given this year on Plutarch and 
Lucretius. Though devoting so much 
time to the pass classes, he neverthe- 
less gives them extra lectures, which 
are all the more invaluable in that 
they cover work that would not other- 
wise be read. His profound scholar- 
Ship lets nothing pass that can possi- 
bly benefit the class ; and there is no- 
thing so tedious and hard to wade 
through that his genial humor cannot 
relieve with a joke. Long live Prof. 
Nicholson is the wish of all Queen’s 
Students. 


an - a i es ve 


Se a ttt ee 


Divinity. 


eee 6 a a 


VERNAL MUSINGS. 


‘PRING has come, exams. are on, 
hearts rise, not ‘‘on a question 

of information,” but to a dizzy height 
In the throat. But a question of equal 
Moment is also causing anxiety. 
What am I going to do for the sum- 
mer? If I don’t strike something I 
fai’t come back. I can’t strike father 
fora hundred and fifty, because if I 
did either one of us would drop.” 
hanks to the Home Mission Com- 
Mittee some are relieved. Many stu- 
dents are going out with as many dif- 
ferent lines of thought and ways of 
Working. ‘I‘he arts man has been tak- 
tg philosophy, and now he hopes to 
Tealize the rationalization of the uni- 
Verse ; he has taken political economy 
and knows the difference between bul- 


lion and fiduciary money, and feels 
that he can estimate the cash value of 
a contribution list. Moreover, he has 
had some pulpit training. He 
preached at the House of Refuge, 
commanded the attention of his audi- 
ence, and convinced them that poverty 
and misery are due to sin. Anxiety 
and enthusiasm are to blame for the 
only oversight—-the collection. He 
also preached at the Hospital, and 
proved conclusively that sin stands to 
pain, sickness and death in the re- 
lation of cause to effect. Such being 
the case, what is to prevent his going 
West? | 

The Divinity of the younger classes 
has spent the Sunday mornings com- 
piling sermons on ‘‘live topics.’’ He 
has one of thirty-two pages, and a little 
over, proving that Moses did not 
write the Pentateuch ; he has another 
clearly and forcibly showing that 
Adam aud the patriarchs existed in 
name only. He can prove to any 
audience of average intelligence that 
David did not write all the psalms. 
and he has a ‘‘Royal George’’ on the 
composite nature of Isaiah. At the . 
Alumni Conference the Johannine 
theology was new, living and enthus- 
ing. When asked by a senior what 
the MacNaughtonian pointof view was, 
he answered, “Well, I don’t just re- 
member anything he said, but I 
tell] you he’s a ‘Cracker Jack.’ 9 

So now burdened with these mes- 
sages for the people, he would 
like a mission field in Ontario, one ac- 
customed to having an ordained man ; 
or, more fitting yet, he would like to 
supply for Dr. Milligan or, perhaps, 
for Dr. Barclay-—but—well he is not 
sure that the latter has the Queen’s 


point of view. 
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But, laying jokes aside, there are a 
few things every student going on a 
mission field should know. One is 
that he is not going to suddenly trans- 
form his parishioners with oratory or 
with new and startling ideas. Ano- 
ther is that he will meet with 
those who are able to teach him much 
on any topic to which he may refer. 
A third is that no one has yet been 


able thoroughly to grasp the spirit of © 


the Christ-life and to apply it fully in 
daily life. Again, experience is a 
teacher of greater influence perhaps 
than even a few years at college, and 
many are to be met who have been 
taught by a long experience of both 
sorrow and joy, and through such 
have touched more closely the heart 
of reality than is possible for even a 
student of some years’ standing. 


Go to a mission field, or to whatever 
sphere duty calls, not to show how 
‘much a college course can polish 
speech and teach one numerous facts; 
but go with the spirit of service to try 
and enter with sympathy into the life 
of the community to lead it upward 
rather by the power of your life than 
by your words. When among the 
miners be a miner in spirit, but let 
that spirit ever lead to true manliness. 
On the gala day be a moderating influ- 
ence, tending to make joy more lasting. 
There is a saying, ‘‘When in Paris be 
a Parisite.’ Let this never be saiq of 
any student of Queen's. 


Seer nen ere” 


Rev. Wm. Guy, B.D., will be in- 
ducted into the congregation of Mac. 
donald’s Corners on April 7th. 


— 


Rev, Jas. Turnbull, M.A., of Bow- 
manville, has received a Call from 
Bank St. Church, Ottawa. 


Rev. R. Taggart, of Upper Colum- 
bia, B.C., is forced to return East to 
3 Our sincerest 
to the large- 


undergo an operation. 
sympathy goes out 


‘Medicine. 


IN CAESAR’S EYE.—Continued. 
NOTHER fragment of Caesar’s 

Stygian parchment has recently 
been found and the failure of a Med. 
to effect any reaction by subjecting it 
to a strong solution of sulphuric acid 
is sufficient proof ot its authenticity. 
Following is a literal translation of 
the passage which appears in scarce 
legible characters. on the face of this 
singular piece of vellum :— 

Laboring under a desire to ascertain 
the manners and customs of those 
barbarians who recognize a_ kindly 
mother in the Collegis Reginae, not 
alone that he might himself be edified, 
nor yet those with him, nor for the 
purpose of acquainting those in Hades | 
-—a great multitude—with certain tid- 
ings, but also that he might make 
some further contributions to science, 
Ceesar determined to make his visits 
to those parts more frequent, for from 
such he was accustomed to learn many 
things, both of what delights the 
mind and elevates the soul. For he 
heard strange rumors, how there 
exist factions among them and disa- 
greements and intent to do bodily 
harm on the part of some to others of 
their fellows, of petty schemes and 
wars, not so much of deeds as 10 
words (for they profess skill in 
speech) but yet how, these things be- 
ing so, they all rejoice together as be 
ing one. And Czesar, after devious 
questionings had been made of a cer 
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tain one of the tribe of the Varsityites, 
found that in this lay the strength of 
these barbarians. And yet in many 
ways they appeared foolish to Cesar, 
indulging in many childlike practices; 
nor was what they call ‘smoking’ the 
least of these, a habit existing among 
their head men, professors, who, a 
pipe having been filled, emitting an 
odour, in Czesar’s nostrils not dissimi- 
lar to those of the fertilizer factories, 
in order that they might discover the 
extent of the lack of knowledge of 
their disciples, whom, about the time 
of the disappearance of the snow, 
they warn of the snares about to be 
set for them. And at such seasons 
those are reviled not a little by these. 
And it was learned also that a 
great multitude every year, the tests 
having been concluded, depart, some 
youths (yea and even maidens) vic- 
torious, others wounded, but all even 
more intent upon proclaiming the 
Sreatness of their tribe; and how that, 
a departure having been made, they 
Seek remuneration for many and 
Varied kinds of toil, whether it 
be to feed the young from the 
tree of knowledge; or to engage 
In the dispensing of herbs and a pre- 
tense at healing of wounds; or to dif- 
fuse doctrines peculiar to their re- 
ligions ; or to suffer great privations 
In the dividing up of uncivilized terri- 
tories: or to endure great hardships 
at sea in sleeping and eating with 
Cattle, in order that they might, with- 
Sut pecuniary loss, carry their ‘‘views”’ 
Into foreign ports ; or to give them- 
Selves up to studious application at 
Ome or among other tribes. And so 
aesar was pleased to dwell among 
these barbarians, that he might from 
time to time record much that is 
worthy in his commentaries. 


TONGUES WE HAVE KNOWN. 


Hamilton quotes a case of a bilateral 
dislocation of the lower jaw in a wo- 
man during the violent. gesticulations 
incident to the pursuit of scolding her 
husband. (Treves) Married ladies 
please take notice! 





Fournier cites an instance where a 
tongue was so much longer than usual 
that the chest could be touched with 
its tip while the head was held erect. 
(Treves) N. B.—The book does not 
state to whom the tongue belonged, 
We are, however, safe in saying that 
it must have been either a man or an 
ant-eater. 





Lapy—‘‘Well, doctor, what do you 
think of my case ?”’ 
Docror—‘ What you need, madam, 


is a good rest.”’ ; 
LADY—‘‘ But doctor, loook at my 
tongue !’”’ 


Docror—‘‘ Ah, indeed, that needs 
a rest too.”’ 





OTHER NOTHS. 
(Overheard. ) 
CORPORATION LABORER—‘‘ Sure, a 
man’s far better off without that cursed 
liquor.”’ 
CON FRERE—‘‘ Yep.’’ 
Corp. Las. (continuing)—‘‘ But a 
good horn wouldn’t go bad just now, 
would it?” 





The Meds. are rejoicing at seeing 
Dr. Connell around again. 





The two men who took the liberty 
of informing the natives of Lansdowne 
that there were about to be ‘things 
doing’ are two of the lowest forms of 


animal life ! 
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A question for next year’s Surgery 
(?) paper :—‘‘A baby is omitting par- 
oxysmal yells at a rate of about seven 
million per minute, with intermissions 
of one seventy-fifth of a second be- 
tween attacks. How would you diag- 
nose whether the cause is (1) biliary 
colic, (2) impacted gall stone in the 
colon, (3) volvulus, (4) pure deviltry ? 
Give the pathology of the cry, the 
causes, and your method of investiga- 
tion ! ! 





SCICNCE. 


HE Engineering Society held its 
last meeting for the season on 
Friday afternoon, the 2oth, and from 
the number of students present it may 
be assumed that the bulk of Science 
men take very little, 1f any, interest 
in the discussion of matters that are 
of vital importance in connection with 
the profession. 


After the usual business on hand 
had been attended to, a good pro- 
gramme of song and music was ren- 
dered, which was thoroughly enjoyed 
by all. Inthis connection we would 
like to thank several Arts gentlemen 
for the assistance given from time to 
time to the musical committee. The 
event of the afternoon was an im- 
promptu speech by the Hon. presi- 
dent, Prof Gill, who gave us some 
sound advice on matters pertaining to 
the welfare of the Society, and for 
ourselves as embryo engineers. [py 
the course of his remarks he dwelt at 
some length on that all important 
problem of legislative protection for 
the engineering professor, and advised 
every man present to make himself 
familiar with existing conditions go 
that in the event of any prohibitory 


bill being passed the young engineer 
would not find himself on the wrong 
side of the fence. 

It is not the intention of the writer 
to argue one way or the other in this 
matter; so much has been written pro 
and con that it would be mere waste 
of paper to go over the question again. 
But it is necessary that everyone 
should understand fully the facts of 
the case and form some idea of whatis 
really needed in the way of protection, 
if indeed such protection is desirable. 


It is a lamentable fact that men will 
take four years to prepare themselves 
for their life’s work and yet will not 
display the slightest interest when 
told of a certain bill which, if made 
law, will deprive them of the oppor- 
tunity of practising their profesion in 
this province, unless they conform to 
the rules and regulations put forth 
by the ‘‘Can. Society of Civil 
Engineers.’’ Yet such is the case, 
and moreover, these same gentlemen 
will be the first to squeal when the 
pressure is applied and protest loudly 
that they have been ignorant of any 
such evil intentions on the part of 
that Society. Ask the first engineer- 
ing student you meet what he knows 
about the bill, and its ‘‘ dollars to 
doughnuts’’ that he’ll confess he 
knows nothing and cares less; it won't 
effect him until he’s looking for work, 
and any way it hasn’t been made law 
as yet, and perhaps never will. How- 
ever, the bill is law in Quebec, and 
they have tried to make it law in On- 
trio, so far without success; but that 
it will be tried again is certain, with 
what result it is hard to say. 

We advise engineering students to 
procure a copy of this bill, with any 
other obtainable literature on the sub- 
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ject, and decide’ for themselves what 
course to pursue, so that in the event 
of their support being asked for, it 
may be given with the fullest confi- 
dence of a thorough understanding of 
the question. 





TAILINGS. 

We hear that several members of 
the Final Year are seeking employ- 
ment for the coming summer with 
the Dom. Top. Survey. If these 
worthy representatives of a  no- 
torious year are allowed to wander 
over the boundless prairie, heaven 
help the Indians. 





John Sears and Sam Smith have 
formed a co-operative partnership in 


which they profess to have attained 
considerable agility in the matter of 
climbing scaffolding. 





‘“What we have we'll hold!” ex 
Claimed’ Rosy, with no uncertain 
emphasis on the word hold. But sad 
to relate, his holding slipped. 





If you hav’nt got your deposit slip 
Signed, singly, individually, and in 
turn, by the six members of the 
Synod appointed for the supervision 
of damages, why—you need’nt come 


around. 





The editor for Medicine says that 
the exams. have caused the ink in his 
Pen to undergo coagulation necrosis. 
We sympathize with the gentleman, 
for at present we are also suffering 
from an attack of ‘‘ acute forget-me- 
Hots,’’ 


AN ANGLICAN VIEW OF QUEEN’S. 


A’ the reception given recently by 

the Kingston Board of Educa- 
tion to Principal Gordon, the Dean of 
Ontario made a speech, of which the 
following is a brief resuine. 

After referring to the very hearty 
greetings accorded to the new Principal 
Since his arrival in the City, the Dean 
spoke of how specially fitting was the 
reception from all interested in Edu- 
cation to one who had come to be the 
head of the greatest of all our educa- 
tional institutions. 

‘* We are all proud,’’ continued the 
speaker, ‘‘of Queen’s, and rightly so. 
The University is no mere experiment; 
it has a history; it has proved its 
right to live, its right to existence, to 
continuance, to permanence, and we 
would add, to Government assistance. 
It is beyond question meeting a real 
educational want in this large section 
of Eastern Ontario, as evidenced by 
the large and increasing number of 
students, and it would be a wrong, an 
injustice, not only to the University 
itself, but also to this large portion of 
the Province, should it be hampered in 
its work by not receiving its fair share 
of public funds.’’ , 

After alluding to the marvellous 
work and to the great personality of 
the late Principal, the Dean went on 
to assure Dr. Gordon of the sympathy 
and support of the whole community 
in the discharge of his anxious and 
responsible duties. Whatever differ- 
ences there might be in Kingston as 
regards politics or religion there was 
one subject upon which the citizens 
were a unit, and that was in loyalty to 


Queen’s. 
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THE POETRY OF ROBERT BROWN- 


ING, 
BY STOPFORD A BROOKE, M.A. 

HAT Stopford Brooke writes 
is always worth reading, but 
when he happens to treat of a man so 
little understood or appreciated by the 
average Canadian reader as Robert 
Browning it is particularly fitting that 
we acquaint ourselves with what he 
has to.say. Perhaps honour students 
of English literature at Queen’s will 
be exceptionally grateful for a book 
that will further elucidate the writ- 
ings of one of the greatest poets of 
the nineteenth century. The treat- 
ment is at once complete and interest- 
ing. Browning’s history of life in 
its various phases, his methods of 
working, his poetic style are all ex- 
amined, with copious reference to the 
poems. Also a large number of the 
poems themselves are grouped under 
different heads, according to the sub- 
jects of which they treat, and analyzed 

in detail. 

The first chapter in the book is one 
of the most interesting and original 
parts of the work. It consists of a 
comparison between Browning and 
Tennyson, a comparison which does 
not exaggerate the merits of the one 
poet and the defects of the other, as 
such comparisons frequently do, but 
one which brings out clearly the char- 
acteristic excellences and weaknesses 
of both of these great poets. Why 
was Tennyson so universally recog. 
nized during his own life time, while 
Browning had comparatively fey 
readers until he was past the prime of 
life? We are accustomed to think 
that this difference was due solely to 
Browning’s obscurity of style, but Mr, 
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Brooke suggests a number of addi- 
tional reasons, among others that 
Browning anticipated in his work 
complex conditions of nineteenth cen- 
tury life, before society was conscious 
of them; he also anticipated the 
spirit of historical and critical research. 
More than that, Browning was not 
essentially ‘‘English’’ in his poetry 
as Tennyson was; he never displays 
special patriotism. Tennyson was 
ruled by convention; Browning went 
almost to the other extreme. Brown- 
ing weaves the same theory into end- 
less varieties of illustration. Tto quote 
one sentence: ‘‘ Tennyson is closer 
to that which is universal to the hu- 
man heart, Browning to the vast 
variety within it.’’ 

It is remarkable to notice the sane- 
ness of judgment Mr. Brooke displays. 
For instance, in treating of Brown- 
ing’s style, he goes neither to the ex- 
treme of condemning it utterly, nor 
to the other extreme of labouring to 
defend the manifest defects of the 
style and make them appear excellen- 
ces. ‘‘It is all very well,’’ he says, 
‘‘for his students to say that he is 
not obscure; he is, nor is it by any 
exceptional depth of thought or by 
any specially profound analysis of the 
soul that Browning is obscure. It is 
by his style’ Mr. Brooke does not 
fail to praise the strong and original 
qualities of Browning’s style; he 
simply has the faculty, more than 
most critics, of holding the scales 
evenly. 

The second and third chapters of 
the book deal with Browning’s treat- 
ment of nature, and we get a contrast 
between Browning’s way of looking at 
nature and Wordsworth’s. With 
Browning nature is alive but not 
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humanized. His joy in nature was 
not for her own sake, as in the case of 
Wordsworth, but only because of her 
relation to man. He did not so much 
Strive to get at the soul of nature; he 
rather made nature a background for 
his pictures of humanity. 

A chapter is given to Browning’s 
theory of human life, and another 
chapter to Browning as the poet of 
art. The rest of the book, what we 
may call the second part, a part in- 
valuable to those who are beginning 
the sudy of Browning, consists of a 
treatment of individual poems. Zhe 
Dramas, Poems of the Passion of Love, 
Womanhood in Browning , lmaginative 
Representations are the titles of some 
of the chapters and will give the 
reader an idea of the way in which the 
poems are grouped. 

As we have already remarked, the 
criticisms throughout the book are 
eminently sane. Browning’s limita- 
tions are kept in mind. At the same 
time the critic evidently has a warm 
appreciation for the poet, and the ef- 
fect of the book on any reader will be 
to increase his enthusiasm for Brown- 
Ing, 





The Called of God, by A. B. Davidson, 
D.D.: Upper Canada Tract So- 
ciety, price $1.75. 

This volume of 336 pages is a select 
collection of Dr. Davidson’s sermons 
edited by Prof. J. A. Paterson, David- 
Son’s successor in the chair of Hebrew, 
“at New College, Edinburgh. The 
great Hebrew exegete preached but 
Tarely, and was, in fact, a preacher 
malere lui, yet it is altogether fitting 
that a few selected sermons should be 


Presented to the public. 
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A notable feature of the present 
volume is a biographical introduction 
of fifty-eight pages by A. Taylor 
Innes. This sketch is written in a 
graphic, luminous style, and conveys 
a very vivid impression of Davidson’s 
youth, training and professorial work. 
The first sentence affords a very good 
illustration of Mr. Innes’ style: 
‘Andrew Bruce Davidson was a 
native of Aberdeenshire, and _ his 
whole life took colour from that naked 
shoulder which our island thrusts into 
the cold North Sea.’’ Two beautiful 
photogravures appear in connection 
with the biography. 

The title of the book indicates in a 
general way the scope and purpose of 
the sermons. ‘There is a sermon on 
‘The Call of Abraham,’’ two on the 
experiences of Jacob at Bethel and 
Peniel, one entitled ‘‘Moses on Mount 
Sinai ;’’ while other characters dealt 
with are Saul, Elijah, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, John the Baptist, Nicodemus, 
Zacchaeus and Thomas. 

Dr. Davidson's style in these ser- 
mons suggests at once the mind of a 
scholar and the heart of a deeply sym- 
pathetic man. ‘There is no criticism 
in the technical sense, no conscious 
striving after rhetorical embellishment, 
nothing but a rich simplicity springing . 
from insight and deep feeling. 

The following from the biographical 
introduction will indicate the effect of 
Dr. Davidson’s delivery : ‘‘ To those 
who listened there was from the first 
the sense of power in reserve, and the 
expectation of much to come! That 
was fulfilled perhaps in the use of 
some fit, felicitous word—often a very 
common word, so placed and poised as 
to bear a new weight of thought and 
feeling. But frequently there was no 
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one word, or phrase, or image that 
you could point to or recall: only, 
what in another would be a dull 
stream of verbal slag began now grad- 
ually to glow like furnace-metal from 
a fire within the man. And this grew 
to a crisis and explosion of thought 
such as, I fear, the mere reader will 
never realize. It was so in all David- 
son’s higher utterances, even to his 
students who were supposed to be ab- 
sorbed in Hebrew study. When his 
temples flushed, and his thin voice 
rose into a kind of scream, and his 
stiffened fingers moved swiftly through 
the pages, the class would not take 
notes ; every man sat staring; and it 
was with much ado that one kept 
back the tears. And in his preaching 
the whole phenomena of emotional 
tension—repression, disruption and 
explosion—were generally, though not 
always, connected with sense of 

‘The burden of the mystery 
Of all this unintelligible world,’ 
and 

there.”’ 

This book may be safely recom- 
mended to the public as a highly 
creditable and intensely interesting 
piece of work. The biography brings 
the famous scholar and critic very 
near to the reader, and the sermons, 
though free from any trace of egotism, 
reveal much of the inner life of this 


great and gifted man. 





The Gospel and Social Questions, by 
Ambrose Shepherd : Upper Canada 
Tract Society, price 75 cents. 

HE title of this book indicates with 
sufficient clearness the general pur- 
pose of the work. The subject, in- 
deed, is instinct with suggestiveness 
at a time when the relation between 


the conflict of good and evil 


the Christian religion as represented 
by the churches and the social and in. 
dustrial life of the community is being 
canvassed as never before. 

The book is composed of a series of 
addresses inspired in the first place by 
an address of Mr. Hall Caine’s on “The 
Gospel and the Social Question,’’ but 
whose main purpose is that of giving 
articulate expression to the imperious, 
though somewhat confused, demand 
for a better understanding between the 
church and society. 

The first impression produced by 
this book is that the author is intensely 
inearnest. Further consideration leads 
to the conclusion that this earnestness 
is born of an intense conviction of the 
dangers threatening the future of the 
church on the one hand and society on 
the other. The ground of this con- 
Viction is found to be the unwelcome 
fact that both extremes of society have 
become indifferent to the claims and 
work of the churches, and that the 
constituency of the latter has narrowed 
down to a doubtful remnant drawn 
from the lower and upper middle class- 
es. Mr. Shepherd’s pastorate in Glas- 
gow gives him ample Opportunities for 
studying the problem from all sides, 
and his early training as an artizan 
makes it possible for him to get very 
near to the sympathies, predilections 
and prejudices of the working classes. 
His wide experience, therefore, enables 
him to speak with knowledge ; and the 
reader feels irresistibly that here is a 
man with an authoritative word to 
utter upon a great crucial question. 

The author arraigns with equal fair- 
ness both society and the church, and 
likewise defends both, where defence: 
is possible. Speaking with reference 
to Hall Caine’s charge that the church 
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has neglected her duty on the social 
side, Mr. Shepherd points out that the 
main concern of the church is not pol- 
itical or social but inward and spirit- 
ual. ‘‘Get the Kingdom of God with- 
in in a man’s heart—-—and you 
may trust him to seize every element 
which tends to the building up of the 
Kingdom of God in the world outside 
him.’ And again, ‘‘I can tell Mr. 
Hall Caine that there are thousands of 
of ministers like myself who find their 
daily heartbreak in the sodden apathy 
and crass indifference of the people as 
a whole about their political interests 
and social uplifting.’’ ‘The writer re- 
calls, too, John Richard Green’s cry of 
despair at the end of his nine years’ 
experience as a clergyman in the work- 
ing-class centres of London: “‘My work 
here, and good men’s work every- 
where, is simply thrown away; men 
will go on betting and drinking till the 
flood conies.”’ : 


In his second address, entitled ‘‘The 
Factor of Character,” the author dep- 
recates the influence of many of the 
labor leaders, who lead the masses to 
believe that their emancipation can be 
achieved by legislation and social re- 
forms of various kinds. The empha- 
Sis of all this teaching is not upon 
What men should do for themselves, 
but upon what should be done for them. 
Regarding the new industrial system 
the writer says: ‘I know its develop. 
ments, and I affirm that there is noth- 
ing essential to it which cannot be 
Modified, safe-guarded, and brought 
under the influence of just and humane 
Conditions.’’ And in the same con- 
nection: ‘There is nothing necessarily 
in the present industrial system which 
Can rob a man of the character he is 
determined to keep and cultivate ; and 





there is no conceivable system which 
can impute or give character toa man 
who will sacrifice no lower part of him-’ 
self to win the higher.” On the other 
side of the question the writer urges 
the necessity of a fairer distribution of 
profits ana immensely improved con- 
ditions in such matters as housing, san- 
itation, and educational opportunities. 
But we must keep the two sides of the 
essential proposition together; and 
while doing everything to perfect ex- 
ternal conditions, the true leader will 
insist upon self-help and individual 
effort. 

In a luminous chapter on ‘the Na- 
ture of the Weakness’’ Mr. Shepherd 
deals with the demoralizing effects of 
drinking, betting and impurity. Drink 
is a soporific which deadens men’s 
aspiration and confuses the real issue of 
life. The nation must conquer drunk- 
enness or be conquered by it. This is 
not a question of sentiment; it is a 
question of sheer self-preservation. 
The deleterious influence of betting per- 
meates all classes, but is perhaps most 
generally diffused among ‘the working 
classes. ‘he cure for all this, on the 
purely human side, the writer finds in 
the influence ef personal character act- 
ing on personal character—‘‘The end 
lies hid in future victory, won by the. 
faithfulness of man to man.”’ 

The address entitled, ‘The Unreach- 
ed Majority” deals with the deplorable 
religious indifference of the great mass 
of the population, particularly of the 
working classes. The relation of these 
latter to the churches, the author de- 
clares, has become that of all but en- 


tire alienation. The same indifference 
has overtaken the system of unbelief. 
Thirty to forty years ago the Secularist 


doctrines of Charles Bradlaugh had con- 
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siderable hold upon working-men ; to- 
day it is all but dead. The masses, in 
fact, are indifferent as to the postulates 
of either belief or unbelief; and this 
invincible deadness of spirit presents 
an apparently insuperable barrier to 
progress along social and _ religious 
lines. 

The address entitled, ‘‘A Change of 
Methods’”’ introduces the writer’s ar- 
raignment of the churches. The first 
great weakness of the Free Churches 
is their denominational jealousies and 
divisions. The result for each is is- 
olation and the prosperity of one often 
means the adversity of another. Yet 
it is idle to look for a consolidation of 
the Church of Christ based upon intel- 
lectual agreement. The union must 
be such as will find room for the great- 
est diversity of conception and expres- 
sion, being constituted only of mutual 
sympathy and inspiration, strong and 
effective co-operation. Weakness and 
inefhciency arise too from waste en- 
ergy. There is far too much preaching 
for its own sake; and much would be 
gained by relieving ministers of half 
their duties in this direction. The 
writer advocates greater specialization 
in ministerial work. 

The remaining addresses continue 
the discussion of the true mission of 
the churches and the extent to which 
they are fulfilling that mission. In 
this section of the book we meet with 
eloquent appeals for a larger spirit of 
sacrifice. There is a prejudice in the 
minds of the vast majority of working 
people against the ministry, a pre. 
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judice which will yield to nothing but 
sacrifices great enough to strike the 
imagination of men and ccnvince them 
that the servants of Chirst are really 
servants and not mere retainers. It is 
the great weakness of the Protestant 
Churches that they produce so few 
saints that strike the imagination of 
the people. Altogether we need a new 
and better esp7z¢ de corps in the King’s 
warfare. The strong young men of 
the colleges must be encouraged to 
turn their backs upon what are called 
‘‘desirable settlements’? in order that 
for an apostle’s hire they may conse- 
crate the rarest gifts, the most strenu- 
ous training, to the wants and woes, the 
monotony and melancholy, the tem- 
tations and sin of industiral centres. 
“Give us young men,’’ says Mr. Shep- 
herd, ‘‘who are determined to make 
desirable settlements and good churches 
amidst the waste places of our cities 
and towns, and the shadows of pre- 
judice and indifference will flee away 
before the dawn of a divine day. The 
changeless cross of the living Christ 
calls our young men as never before 
to a larger life of sacrifice, prayer and 
action.”’ 

Apart from the living interest of the 
subject and the breadth of view dis- 
played by the writer, the English style 
of this book is in itself a sufficient re- 
commendation. Mr. Shepherd’s phra- 
ses are of the penetrating kind, keen 
instruments for the exposure of pre- 
vailing errors and follies; and the 
reader 1s at once aware that the author 
is a master critic and advocate. 
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payee: Bank Department. Interest Conducted undertha 
Allowed. ( A T F R | N 5 Personal Suvornisien 
Drafts and Cheques cashed, on aff parts of the | | T) AT HOMES & PARTIES | mr. r. Tengen 





world. 
W. D. HART, Manacer. | 318 King St., Kingston. "Phone 300 
Short order work a specialty. Meals at ail hours, GRAND 
The Delicatessen| opera HOUSE 


Kestaurant | Thursday, April 9th 


Lunch and Dining Rooms 
Cte ee cree ton The Great 
KINGSTON, ONT. 
01 Meal Tickets for $3.00. Soadionituca: Musical Comedy 


Ww. J. STINSON, Prop. 


— James Reid |] FLOradora 


Che Ceading Ibndertaker and 





Furniture Manufacturer Beautiful Scenery and a 
Established 1854 Chorus of 70 people. 





9 Jewelry Store, 158 Princess Street, is head- 
0a eS (uarters for Queen’s pins, crest pins and class 
: : Pins; any year oy made to order; ’o4 pins 


now in stock. ‘‘ Waterman’s Ideal Botnisin Pens,’’ etc. 
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MFP oho obs ahs nha oe abeals ofa abe oe ahs fe ofwote oJ: ois heeds ols os ae abe ofe oe ols 


LAIDLAW 
ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


ILLUSTRATORS 


The Vast Army of 


Dip-no-mores 


that oye fs ole oho ode «1s abe ofoote ufo foahe obs ofn ohne fe ade afeakeate ate 





the Bn cGooSaede ofe she ofa ofs ahs obs oho obs ahs ofvele af. sfenheafaads 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 
HALF-TONE ZINC ETCHING 














of, | 
t 
2 AND ~ 
4 
£ COMMERCIAL t 
* PHOTOGRAPHY, ETC. ¢ 
: : 
~ SPEEDY, NEW AND ECONOMICAL 
; PROCESSES + 
* * 
; + 
: 384 King St. West, : 
of 
: Hamilton, Ont., Canada. : LE. Waterman Co 
T ofechenfectofechendenbeclonfveje rlerleejeciert: derek! feeb detested 1 173 Broadway,NewYork 12 Golden Lane,Londo- 








Boys ! Have You Tried R JI. McDOWALL 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN® 


ALL AA USICAL ON 
M | LO of AVMERCHANDISE teams 


Everything the best in its line. Pianofortes, 
Organs, Cash Registers, the Famous “ Empire” 
MANUFACTURED By Sewing Machine, Type Writers, Band Instruments 

471 PRINCESS STREET, KINGSTON,ONT. 


G. A. McGOWAN, CAPE VINCENT, N.Y. 


KINGSTON, ONT. Agents Wanted. Correspondence Solicited. 


PRINTING !|QUEEN’S TEXT BOOKS 


For : . Students will save money by buying their Text 
Queen Ss University Students a Books, Exercise and Note Books, at the Corner 


Specialty Bookstore, A complete stock of Text Books in all 
years and departments of study, Fountain Pens 


from rsc. to $3. College note paper with crest and 


| Jackson Pie sree toma come 


ie F. NISBET, Bookstore. 


199 Wellington St. 'Phone 465 | Corner Princess and Wellington Streets. 
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Che Stone Method 


- a system of exercise which requires 
eek no apparatus, and only ro to 20 min- 
utes time each day, in your own room, just 
before retiring. Dies not overtax the 
heart. Systematically follow our instruc- 
tions and we promise vou a fine, strong, 
well-developed physique, and good health. 
All ages--5 to 85 years-are alike benefited. 
WOMEN receive as much benefit from T he 
Stone Method as men. We are the only 
instructors of prominence who pay special 
attention to instruction of women and chil- 
dren. Mrs. Ellen Walker, who has charge 
of this department, has had an extensive ex- 
perience, and alone opens and answers let- 
tersof a private nature. Address confiden- 
tial letters; ** Mrs. Ellen Walker. care 
The Stone School,”’ 


__»,| 24-Page Booklet FREE |. 


with photos from life =--—s— 








we. have prepared one for men and one 
oo for women, which contain many 
photos from life, showing what others have 
accomplished by Ihe Stone Method, and 
what you may accomplish if you will. We 
are glad to send them FREE, 


Che Stone School of Physical 
Culture, 
1785 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
aaa 


Use Taylor’s Lettuce Cream for chapped 
hands. Our New York Chocolates are 
always fresh. They are the best. 
DISPENSING AND HIGH-CLASS DRUG SUNORIES 

DISCOUNT TO STUDENTS 


Taylor’s The Students’ Drug Store 


Successor to B.C. Mitchel 





124 PRINCEBS STREBT, 


ar Ensravin: 
“Dominion ass 
PHOlo: Engravers 


93 Adelaide St. East. 
(Snowden Chambers) 


—— — OooOoOoOoOwlrE 
British American Hotel ang 
Hotel Frontenac 


Kingston, Ont. 


E. MCINTYRE, Man, 





Toronto 
F. WATTS, Mer. 


RATES, $2 to $3 


‘THE STUDENTS’ TAILOR 


See his Goods and get his Prices before 
Purchasing elsewhere. 


T. LAMBERT, Merchant Tailor 
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North American Life 


"* 2 HE unexcelled financial position of the 
s"" . North American Life, its large sur- 
plus, its handsome dividends, its liberal poli- 
cles, and its promptness in paying all legiti- 
mate claims, make it a most desirable company 
for both agents and policy holders. Students 
who either require assurance or who are look. 
lug for profitable employment during the hol- 
idays, will do well to write tothe North Am- 
erican Life, Head Office 112-118 King St. 
West, Toronto. yy HARPELL, B.A 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Breck & Halliday 


eee 
| Electrical Contractors | 











Dealers in Electric Supplies of 
Every Description. 


79 Princess St, 


KETCHUM & CO’Y 


The Largest Sporting Goods Store in Canada. 


Footballs, Football Jackets, Football Pants, Football 
Boots, Head Harness, Suspensories. 


Clubs Outfitted. Estimates and prices furnished. 


KETCHUM & CO, 1044106 BANK STREET 
oe oa ; es ; : a ERE: OTTAWA. 

-B.—Catalogue of Fall and Winter Sporting Goods 
about ready. Send a Post card bor Bie. 


A. E. HEROD, 


BOOT & SHOEMAKER 
Repairing Promptly Attended To. 


PRINCESS ST. 





OPPOSITE HOAG'B DAUG STORE 


PATTERSON & HEWARD 


BRASS ieee. 


MACHINE NAME PLATES. 
40 West Welilngton St., Toronto, Canada 


_ J. HISCOGK, 


a a rrp 


STAMP ENGRAVERS, 








FRUITS, - CONFECTIONERY, - OYSTERS 


Agent for the Niagara District Fruit Growers’ 
Association, 
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Symons Ww Bre, 


Architects, 
We Simbury Symons 13 Sorento Sirced 
William rae. - Toronto, 





As Regards Finances 


The sale of Kilburn Stereoscopic Views affords the most Lucrative 
Pleasant and Popular vacation employment among “Queen’s” students. 
Goods appeal to the educated and uneducated ; are sold in quantities 
suitable to the purchasing ability of rich and poor. | 


Exclusive Territory, Flexible Delivery, Quick—Large Returns and 
Businesslike Methods all combine to explain the fact that more Uni- 
versity men handle our goods than engage in all other lines combined. 


L. J. Thomas, siterip 
DEPARTMENT OF CROWN LANDS. 
_. ONTARIO. - - 
Magnificent Opportunities for Investment in 


Mining, Lumbering, 
Farming. 


For Information concerning the Resources of Ontario in 
Farm, Forest or Mine, write 


OF CROWN LANDS, 
HON, E. J. DAV! |S COMMISSIONER OF FR 
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Educational Department Calendar 


January : 
1. NEW YEAR'S Day, 

By-laws for establishing and withdrawal 
ofunion of municipalities for High School 
purposes to take effect. 

5. High, Public and Separate Schools open. 

Truant Officers’ reports to Department 
due. 

7. First meeting of rural School Trustees. 

Polling day for trustees in Public and 
Separate Schools. 

12. Appointment of High School Trustees by 
Municipal Councils. 


13. Clerk of Municipality to be notified by 


Separate School Supporters of their 
withdrawal. 

i4. Annual Reports of Boards in cities and 
towns, to Department due. 

Names and addresses of Public School 
Trustees and Teachers to be sent to 
Township Clerk and Inspector. 

15. Trustees’ annual Reports to Inspectors 
due. 

Application for Legislative apportionment 
for inspection of Public Schools in cities 
and towns separated from the county, 
to Department, due, 

Annual Reports of Kindergarten attend- 

. ance, to Department, due. 

Annual Report of Separate Schools, to 

Department, due. 
20. Provincial Normal Schools open (First 
Session), 
21. First meeting of Public School Boards in 
cities, towns, and incorporated villiages. 
27. Appointment of High School Trustees by 
County Councils. 
February : 
4. First meeting of High School Boards 
and Boards of Education. 
28. Inspectors’ Annual Reports, to Depart- 
ment, due. 

Annual Reportsfrom High Schoo! Boards, 
to Department, due. 

Financial Statement of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, to Department, due, 

Separate School Supporters to notify 
Municipal Clerk. 

March: - | 
31. Night Schools close (Session 1902-1903), 
April: 
1. Returns by Clerks of counties, cities, ete, 
of population, to Department, due. 
g. High Schools, second term, and Public 
and Separate Schools close, 
10, GOOD FRIDAY. 
13. EASTER MONDAY. cs 
14. Annual meeting of the Ontario Education 

Association at Toronto. 

15. Reports on Night Schools due, (Session 

1902-1903). 


N.B.— Departmental Examination aa ers for past 
years may be obtained from the Carswe' Pu lishing 
Company, No. 30 Adelaide Street, K., Toronto, 





RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Great International Route between the East 


and West. The Favorite Route to 


Boston, New York, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Quebec, Peterboro, 
Toronto, Niagara Falls, Chicago 


_ And all other points in the United States and 
Canada. Special Rates to Cricket, Lacrosse, Base 
Ball, Hockey, Curling, Football and other organ- 
ized clubs. Reduced Rates to Students for Christ- 
mas and Easter Holidays. 


&" For full information apply to 
J.P. HANLEY, G. T. BELL, 


Kingston, 
City Agent. 


We Sell the best 


Suspenders in the City. 
Prices 25 cts. and 35 cts. 
(worth much more). 


Gen. Pass. and 
Ticket Agt., Montreal. 





Men’s Linen Collars, all 
sizes, 10 cts. each. 


500 Ibs. fresh Butter Cup 
Candies on sale this week 
only 1o cts. a pcund. 


Best Stationery at lowest 
prices. 


WOODS’ FAIR 


Kingston’s Busy Store. 
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LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIF E 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


This Company transacts life insurance exclusively. 


Invested Funds, - 
Annual Income, - 


Claims paid during 1go1, 
Endowments matured and paid rgotr, 


$8, 200,000.00. 
1,700,000.00. 
550,000.00. 
100,000.00. 


In 10 years the Premium income has increased $500,000.00 and the in- 


vested funds have doubled. 


curity of Canadian policy holdres exceeds $2,000,000.00. 


Deposit with Dominion Government for the se- 


It is a progressive 


up-to-date company paying ninety per cent. of its earnings to policy holders on 


the with profit plan. 


Forty years doing business in Canada. 


Nearly $5.000,0 


000.00 of new business is written annually. 


PRUDENT — 


PROSPEROUS -—- 


PROGRESSIVE 


Head Office ;-COMPANY’S BUILDING, MONTREAL. 


Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal,— 


Chairman Canadian Board. 


R. B. Angus, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 


Directors,—E. L. Pease, Esq., H. Stikeman, Esq., Charles M. Hays, Esq., C. R. Hosmer, Esq. 


B. Hal. Brown,—Manager for Canada. 


Mills & Cunningham,—General Agents, Kingston. 


E. J. REID, Special Agent, Kingston. 


N.B.—This year, 1902, will be the close of the Quinquennium. 


The Rathbun 
Company 


DESERONTO, ONT. 


Manufacturers of Doors, Sash, Blinds and _ all 
descriptions of Wooden Building Materials, Rail- 
Way Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, Posts. 
Dealers in Coal, Salt, &c. Sole Sales Agents of the 
Canadian Portland Cement Company. Manufac- 
turers of the best cements. 








A. CHADWICK, xkincston AGENT. | 


The Bay of Quinte 
Railway 











New Short line for Tweed, Napanee, 
Deseronto and all local points. 


Train leaves City Hall Depot at 4 p.m. 








Engine 


Catalogue 


Our new Engine Catalogue contains con- 


siderable information of interest to steam 


users as well as a description of the Robb- 


Armstrong Engine. 


A copy will be sent to anyone on request 


Robb Engineering 
Comyany, Limited. 


AMHERST, N. S. 
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Kingston Business College Co. Ltd Two strong business Colleges un- 


* der one management. Best equipped 
KINGSTON. ONTARIO schools of the kind in Canada. 


Write for information to 321 


Dominion Business College,  2ucen, Street; Hingston, Ont. ; Con- 


federation Life Building, Toronto, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO. Canada. 
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Upper and Lower School, Separate Junior Resi- 


ST. ANDREW'S COLLEGE F dence, Boys prepared for Universities and Business. 
Residential and Day School for Boys. TORONTO Rev. D. Bruce Macdonald, M. A., Principal. 


ST. MARGARET'S COLLEGE 


TORONTO 
A RESIDENTIAL AND DAY-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


— - Sites 


A Full Academic Course. ' 
A Full Musical Course. 

A Ful} Art Course, 

A Full Elocution Course. 

A Full Domestic Science Course. 

A Full Course in Physical Culture. 


Special Facilities for the Study of Music. 


Students prepare for University Examination in Music. 


MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, GEORGE DICKSON, M.A. 
ate a ere 
AND MUSICAL 


Lady Principal. Director: 
MUSIC ikerrowenrs 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Cornet or any other Musical Instrument 




















Before Buying a Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, Violin, Flute, 


EXAMINE THE © IMPERIALS ” 


They ere the Best Made. Every Instrument Guaranteed. 


If your dealer don’t carry them write us direc 


WHALEY, 


WINNIPEG, MAN. ( 


t. Try the Imperial Strings for all stringed instruments. 


ROYCE & CO. 


(LIMITED) 
Catalogues on Applicatlon.) 
A W WINNETT, L.D.S., D.DS, 

DENTIST. ) 


raduate In Crown and Bridgework, 


TORONTO, ONT. 





Dy. C Wimot Baty ae 


Dental Surgeon. PRINCESS AND WELLINGTON STS. 
29 PRINCESS ST., KINGSTON, Over Johnston's Jewelry Store 
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Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


DR. EDWARD FISHER, Musical Director. 


Affiliated with the University of Toronto and Trinity Un.- 


versity. The best Equipment and Facilities and 
strongest Faculty in Canada. 


School of 
Literature and Expression. 
Oratory, Pedagogy, Physical Culture, etc. 


MRS. INEZ NICHOLSON-CUTTER, Principal. 
Calendars and Syllabus Free. 





Telephone 347 





Established 1844. 


SPANGENBURG, 


347 KING STREET. 


JEWELER AND SILVERSMITH 


Medals, Class Pins, Etc. made toorder. College 
Crest Pins, College Crest Cuff Links, 
Waterman’s ideal Fountain Pens. 


Diamond Setting 


Watches repaired and adjusted 
& fine Engraving 


by skilled workman, 





We sooo ahs ofa eforhnohe abe ofeafe ae of of ohe obs eho ohooke ofe efeahoofoods pei 3 
ESTABLISHED 18598. 


:G. BOOTH & SON, 
! DOCTORS’ 
¢ BRASS PLATE 
SIGNS 


Also RUBY GLASS SIGNS 


21 ADELAIDE STREET WEST 
TORONTO 
afeohocfo oo ofoofechooge ofonfoodeoleoboede beaks obeeboeboods ode donde obssdoadoge 
ener cer 


Do You Graduate 


this Spring? If so, we are prepared to 
Hood or Gown you on short notice. We 
have in stock, made up specially for 1903, 
Graduates’ M.A. Hoods, B.A. Hoods, 
M.D. Hoods, B.Sc. Hoods. Other de. 
grees made in a hurry, simply at the 
cost of time and material. 


Crumley Bros.,!32-134 PRINCESS ST, 


whe Jonfooge of ofr oe oe of oe afonfe nfs fe ohe ofeafoehord afoooeto ods cfoehoedoeds oho eee gongs ofoege fs 





_ Sir J. G. Bourinot’s Canadian Manual of Pro. 


cedure at meetings of Municipal Councils, 
Shareholders and Directors of Companies, 
Synods, Conventions, Societies and Public 
Bodies generally, with an introductory re- 
view of the rules and usages of Parliament 
that govern public assemblies in Canada, 
by J.G. Bourinot, C.M G., LL.D., D.C.L., 
D.L., Clerk of the H of C. Price, cloth 
$3.00 ; hf-cf. $3.75, or ‘‘ Citizen’s Edition,” 
omitting only the portion that refers to 
Municipal Councils and Church Synods, 
Boards soc., Cloth $1.00. Just the book for 
literary societies. For sale by booksellers, 
or address 


The Carswell Company, Limited, Toronto 





SMOk 2 —_——— 


Paul’s Special Mixture 


10c. PER PACKAGE. 


TINS 25c. per # lb. 
TINS soc. per 3 Ib. 
Smoke ‘STUDENT ” Cigar 
For Sale only at 


W. J, PAUL, 70 Princess Street. 
KINGSTON, ONT. 


Hotel Rando Ip J,S, Randolph, Prop. 


Steam Heated throughout and Perfectly Lighted. 
Rates according to Location, Modern Sample Rooms. 








In the Centre of Business, 4 Ne \@ 
R. E. SPARKS, D.D.S., L.D.S., M.D., 
DENTIST . 


23014 Princess Street 
Kingston, Ont 


Special attention paid to 
Oral Deformities 





Francis H, Chrysler, K.C, C. J. R. Bethune Frank B. Proctor 


CHRYSLER & BETHUNE, 
BARRISTERS & SOLICITORS, 


Parliamentary, Supreme Court and Departmental Agents 
Cabla Address, ‘CHRYSLER"”’ 


119, 120 centRAL CHamBers, OTTAWA, ONT. 
JOHN MUDIE, B.A. 


BARRISTER SOLICITOR, ETC. 
Telephone 453 Office : 89 Clarence St., Kingston, Ont. 
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iT! 5 Boys! Prepared for the Universities; 
Military College and Business. 
ideal Grounds, Home Comforts and 
individual Attention. 


t Send for Calendar to 
; REV. T. J, GLOVER, B.A., Principal. 


KINGSTON, ONT. 


A RESIDENTIAL and DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





SUCCESSFUL, STUDENTS 


ALL WEAR 


SUTHERLAND’S SHOES 


50 Years in Kingston. YOU TRY THEM. 


GANONG’S 
G. B. Chocolates 


THE FINEST MADE. 


CREAMS, BON-BONS, ETC., PUT UP 
TO SUIT AT 


W. J : BAKER 9 ssieiean Giiesl 


TOBACCONIST 


CARRIES A FULL LINE OF 
Imported and Domestic Cigars, To- 


baccos, Pipes, Cigarettes, &C. 
OPPOSITE WINDSOR HOTEL. 









0. G. JOHNSTON, FLORIST, 


KINGSTON, ONT. 
Grower and Exporter of New and Rare Plants. 
SpROIALTIES: Choice Roses, Carnations and Chrys- 
anthemums, Wedding Bouquets, Floral Designs 
and Flora] Baskets in Up-to-Date Btvie. 
Phone 236. 


Conservatory, Head oY Johnston St. 
. City Branch, 336 King St. Haat. ‘Phone 289. 


A. McILQUHAM’S 


LIVERY AND SALE STABLE. 

Best drivers in the city. First-class turnouts for 
Weddings and Funerals. Special attention given to 
Pic-nic and Pleasure Parties. 

Phone 316. Office—290 Princess St., Kingston. 


T. C. WILSON, LIVERY 


CLARENCE STREET. 
H es and all kinds of rigs ready on 
erneeiene Corer Cabs to all trains and Boats. 
Baggage transferred to apy place. Night man al- 


ways on hand. 
TELEPHONE 291. 


HATS 
FURS 


Clark Wright & Son, “seer” 
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mE | RUGLOW & CO. 


UNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS 


BOOK MPORTERS and Publishers of Text Books used in 
STORE Queen’s University. Extra Mural Students can rely 


on having their orders carefully and promptly mailed 
aaa 













Correspondence solicited in all matters relating to Univer- 
sity Text Books & x J we 


R. UGLOW & CO., $44 Princess St., Kingston, Ont. 





ress Suits 
Cuxedos 


So zealously sought after 





by followers of Fashion's 


newest demands, need not 





worry——give us your order 


Livingston Bros. [Cailors | * Groce since 


HENDERSON 


Invites every Queen’s Student to 
call and inspect his work. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO— —-NO. 90 PRINCESS STREET 


HATS emeF URS 
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OBSERVATIONS ON LIFE IN A WESTERN 


HE New York Nation for 
Jan. 22nd and Jan. 29th 
contains two papers on 
life in a Western State 
University, which should 

eG be of interest to College 

: men and women every- 
where. It may be necessary to ex- 
plain to Canadians that a State Uni- 
versity offers free tuition, and in con- 
sequence claims to bring the advanta- 

ges of education within the reach of a 

larger section of the community. In 

the papers in question this claim 
comes in for some severe criticism. 

The writer recognizes the “ great op- 

portunities offered in the education 

that comes from books; and the spirit of 
enthusiastic devotion and industry in 
the professors,” whom she calls ‘‘a 
fine body of men, accurate, scholarly 
and wise.’’ But as she went about 
mingling with the students in class- 
room and library her observations led 
her toask certain questions. ‘‘Werestu- 
dents in the future to lose the stamp 
that in the past had been recognized 
as indicating a University education? 

Were their four years to stand for no- 

thing but a certain amount of informa- 

tion? Wasa student to be no higher 
up the ladder of humanity at the end 
than at the beginning ? Were educa- 

tion and culture to be hopelessly di- 


vorced henceforth ?”’ 





judged by reports of some of 


UNIVERSITY. 


In spite of the fact that there are 
traces of an exclusive spirit one would 
scarcely expect in an American, one 
cannot help feeling that “Agatha Gray- 
son’s”’ criticisms are in great part just. 
It is to be expectd that the tone of 
the University life would be lowered 
as its limits grew broader. But do we 
find here at Queen’s the same things 
noticed in this . State University ? 
Here our students are drawn from all 
classes in life; during the summer 
they engage inall sorts of labour and 
associate with all sorts of people, but 
it does not seem that it can be said of 
us here that our four years have left us 
no higher up the ladder of humanity. 
The writer of the article has Yelt a 


‘Jack in the graduates of the State Uni- 


versity rather than expressed it. 
Does not the fault lie in this, that the 
education that comes from books, the 
professors for whom she has such high 
praise, may be in some sense to 
blame? We_ hold that education 
should mean refinement, should pro- 
d men and women, if it is 
But the tendency in 
Universities, as 
our own 


duce culture 
true education. 
many American 


men who have attended them, is to 
devote attention mainly to form rather 
than spirit, and to stop with a knowl- 
edge of dry details, missing the spirit 
and the application to lite. In Har- 
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vard itself we see this tendency mani- 
fested, especially in the literary de- 
partments. ‘‘ Agatha Grayson’’ is 
quite right in saying that mere acqui- 
sition of facts does not produce cul- 
ture; but mere acquisition of facts is 
not education, and until the American 
Universities get higher ideals of in- 
struction and method, they will fail to 
send forth cultured graduates. As 
long as the works of Virgil are studied 
as a collection of Latin words, ‘‘a 
bundle of dead vocables,’’ no culture 
will be produced from the study of 
Virgil. But an acquaintance with the 
man Virgil, with his chaste language 
and deep refinement, could not but 
have its effect in refining and cultivat- 
ing even the manners of the student. 


The professors seem to the writer 
to be to blame in another respect also. 
In most American Universities, and 
likely in the one to which Miss Gray- 
son refers, the professors are little 
gods to whom the students have no 
approach. Thisattitude, which comes 
on one so unexpectedly as a snobbish- 
ness one would not expect in men of 
learning in a country professing to be 
democratic, is disgusting to a student 
of Queen’s, where the professor 
is his friend in class-room and 
out of it. One does not, to say the 
least, get the best from a man by 
merely hearing him lecture; the Pro- 
fessor must be something of a friend 
as well as guide and philosopher. 


The other evening a Queen’s pro. 
fessor gave us his conception of the 
professorial function. It certainly is 
not to give mere facts, but to stimu- 
late and inspire students with a love of 
truth which will make them in spite 
of themselves cultured and refined, 
This inspiration is not given by a 


man, however enthusiastic, if he mere- 
ly comes before his class and states to 
them facts. His own personality 
ought to be in everything he says, 
and this personality ought to be im- 
pressed upon the students, not only 
collectively in the class-room, but alsoas 
much as possible individually, in the 
less conventional atmosphere of a 
private conversation. This privilege 
of personal contact with leaders in 
thought is one of the greatest privi- 
leges of our training at Queen’s, and 
has a great deal to do with making 
Queen’s men noted for breadth of 
view, devotion to truth and ‘‘ per- 
fervid Alma Materism.’’ 


She seems free from her observa- 
tions in this Western city to conclude 
that all these things were so. She 
hears slang spoken everywhere, espe- 
cially a kind of college slang which 
seems to her particularly objection- 
able. Some of those in the final years 
are still rough and uncouth in manner. 
‘There is no outward mark by which 
a University girl can be distinguished 
from a shop-girl.’’ 


She traces this to several causes. 
The main one seems to be that while 
in the more exclusive universities a 
student who has not had many social 
advantages is brought into contact 
with his superiors and so given cul- 
ture and refinement, in this State 
University he meets his own peers, 
who have had only the same advan- 
tages as himself. Consequently, the 
whole tone of the University is very 
low, and to ‘‘a student with slight will 
power a small perception of differences 
wiil leave nothing outside of his 
books.’’ 

Another cause for this lack of cul- 
ture is the degrading effect of the 
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labour which many are compelled to 
do to pay their way while at the Uni- 
versity. According to ‘Agatha Gray- 
son,’”’ people may talk as they like, toil 
is degrading when it takes the toilers 
where they are associating with those 
of no culture and no high ideals of life. 

It seems to the writer that if, as the 
writer of the article in the Vazzon 
seemed to think, the State University 
fails in its function as an agent for the 
spread cf culture, the cause is to be 
sought largely. in the method of in- 
struction and the snobbishness of 
professors rather than in the students. 
It is really the function of the instruc- 
tors to inculcate high ideals, and if 
university training fails to do this, the 
fault must be laid at their door. The 
system of accredited schools, by which, 
it seems, many students are admitted 
into the University without adequate 
preparation, must have an evil effect, 
but it would not account for every- 
thing. 

As to the influence of labour on the 
students, it would seem that the stu- 
dents at the State University attempt 
to do two things at once, and hold po- 
sitions as waiters, book-keepers, 
general servitors, etc., during the col- 
lege session. This cannot but have 
an evil effect, but it is again to be laid 
to a fault in the college system. The 
vacation term might b2 extended suf- 
ficiently to give the students time to 
earn the means to carry them through 
the session. ‘This would prevent that 
attempt to do two things at once 
which must result in slipshod work all 
round, and indeed often a nervous 
break-down. .The writer of the article 
is on the right line when she says that 
the work a student is allowed to at- 
tempt in one session must be limited. 


The second paper is devoted to a 
criticism of the life in the Fraternity 
houses and the foolish display of en- 
tertainment. ‘This criticism may be 
passed upon much of American life, 
that in the attempt to vie with our 
wealthier neighbours in display, sin- 
cerity and true sweetness are lost out 
of life. Edward Bok in the Ladzes’ 
Home Journal is doing much to coun- 
teract this most foolish system, and 
restore people to sincerity and sim- 
plicity in ideas and manners. Do we 
at Queen’s need a hint in this respect? 
We leave the answer to the students 
themselves. 

To sum up, Miss Agatha Grayson, 
the prim New Englander, has caught 
very well the defects in the life which 
surrounded her in her new Western 
home; but she has hardly traced 
them to their true causes. The lack 
of true cultivative value in the Univer- 
sity life must be traced ultimately to 
the false ideals of method in education, 
and to the selfishness and snobbish- 
ness of the professorial office. These 
same causes are operative in the more 
exclusive universities of the East, 
which seem to come up to the New 
England’s woman’s ideal, but are 
counteracted largely by the improved 
social tone secured by exclusiveness 
and by the cultivating influence of 
the monuments of a great past. The 
methods are seen in all their boldness, 
and barrenness, and inadequacy. 
where they are cut loose from all 
counteracting influences and set in 
operation 11 dealing with that which is 
the real problem of education, the up- 
lifting and training to higher ideals of 
those who are not ‘‘to the manner 


-born,”’ 


T. H. BILLINGS. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

As editorials are probably not in 
very great demand at this time of the 
year, we refrain from taking up much 
space in the present number. 





We take pleasure in acknowledging 
valuable help from students and ex- 
students in preparing this number of 
the Journay. ‘The history of the 
Queen’s Slogan was secured by Mr. 
Lavell. 


The next and last number of the 
College paper will contain a leading 
article by W. L. Grant, M.A., on 
“Queen’s and the Rhodes Scholar- 


ships,” together with a report of Con- 
vocation. 


The JouRNAL wishes to call atten- 
tion to a dangerous tendency that has 
been manifesting itself of late in the 
Alma Mater Society, a tendency nam- 
ely to pass important motions, some- 
times involving the expenditure of 
large sums of money, when due notice 
has not been given. It is to be regret- 


| well to observe the rules. 


ted that a few weeks ago a hundred 
dollars was voted in this way. Not 
for years past has a motion involving 
expenditures of money been passed 
unless specific notice had been givena 
week before. Moreover the motion 
referred to was of a comparatively 
novel kind so that the argument of 
following a long-established precedent 
does not apply in this case. In fact 
the regrettable thing is that even one 
precedent should have been establish- 
ed for voting money without due con- 
sideration. We do not believe In 
sticking on trival technicalities but 
when great issues are involved it is 
The JouR- 
NAL is not reflecting on the action of 
any individuals but is simply making 
a suggestion to all the members of 
the A. M.S. As the Editor-in chief 
and the Associate Editor have been 
attending all the meetings of the A. 
M. S. and were both present when the 
motion above referred to was passed, 
we take the criticism to ourselves quite 


as much as we apply it to others. 





A long letter has been sent to the 
JouRNAL by a gentleman of St. Cath- 
rines, containing transcripts of com- 
munications sent to the editor of the 
Globe, urging the discontinuance of the 
reportsof prize-fights. The Globe yield- 
ing somewhat before this determined 
assault changed the heading of the col- 
mn to “Boxing,” but it is complained 
thateven under this heading men contin- 
ue to be knocked down as frequently as 
before, Although not insensible to 
the sufferings of all parties concerned 
in this matter, the JOURNAL is not in 
a position to take any active part in 


the discussion. 
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JULIUS CAESAR. 


In studying the character of Julius 
Ceesar in the play of that name the im- 
portant point is not whether Shake- 
speare’s interpretation is consistent 
with history, but whether it is self- 
consistent. It is more than possible 
that historians have misread the char- 
actor of the great General, and Shake- 
speare is therefore free to present him 
as his imagination dictates. A casual 
perusal of the play may cause us to 
think that Shakespeare has really pre- 
sented two different men in the place 
of Cesar whose natures are irreconcil- 
able. What strong contrasts appear, 
for instance, between his assumptions 
of perfect fearlessness and god-like 
superiority, and his pitiful manifesta- 
tions of superstitious dread and phys- 
ical weakness; between his almost 
tyrannical commands and his fear of 
unpopularity ; between his contemp- 
tuous tone of authority in the Senate 
House towards his friends and his 
frank and affectionate social inter- 
course with those very friends in his 
own home! 
of the influences which surrounded 
him, can reconcile these apparently 
contradictory characteristics and con- 
vince us that Shakespeare’s represen- 
tation is self-consistent. 

In a drama such as this, ‘‘ straws 
show how the wind blows,’’ and the 
significance of every chance remark 
must be considered. The account 
Cassius gives Brutus of the triendly 
race in the Tiber between Czesar and 
himself shows not only physical weak- 
ness, as Cassius intended, but his 
really fine character in its true light, 
This incident which occurred during 
the youth of the two men foreshadows 
what they will be in after life. Caesar’s 
friendly challenge to Cassius shows a 


Only avery careful study 


high-spirited nature and a feeling of 
generous rivalry and equality. One 
can also detect the germs of that dom- 
inating ambition which is finally to 
cause his downfall. It is very evi- 
dent also that he has formed a shrewd 
estimate of his friend’s character, for 
he sees that Cassius’ own ambition 
will not permit a refusal of his chal- 
lenge. This power of judging char- 
acter combined with his frankness and 
geniality and his intense ambition can 
not fail to insure success, 


The condition of Rome at the time 
offered a wide field of opportunity for 
a man of Czesar’s ambition. The 
common people no longer upheld the 
old republican standard of their ances- 
tors, but had grown to be mere idle 
pleasure-seekers, ready to follow the 
leader who would best pander to their 
depraved tastes. Among the upper 
classes religion had grown to be a 
mere form and the people cared noth- 
ing for the old Roman standards of 
honor and liberty. Prosperity had 
brought them luxury and idleness in- 
stead of stimulating them to further 
action. They sought office merely for 
the wealth and power it could bring 
and cared nothing for the welfare of 
the people they pretended to represent. 
The old republican spirit was almost 
dead, and Romans had shown them- 
selves unworthy of their name. Ce- 
sar, if he became king, might make or 
mar the destiny of his country. The 
question was would he restore its 
old honor by a wise and just govern- 
ment or would the possession of power 
make him tyrannical. 


At the time the action of the drama 
takes place the success foretold by his — 
youth has come to Ceesar. He is the 
first man in Rome, and it he can win 
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the crown his highest ambition will be 
realized. But though success has 
come, happiness has not; and his 
character, once so noble, is now cor- 
rupted by a gigantic egotism. That 
manly self-confidence of his youth is 
now arrogant pride, his perfect frank- 
ness suspicion, his firmness and con- 
stancy mere obstinacy. The respect 
he once held for the noble manhood of 
the Roman people and his feeling of 
equality with them has degenerated to 
a selfish pandering to the desires of 
the populace to insure his own popu- 
larity. His belief in the influence of 


true and noble characters 1s replaced 


by a belief in mere brute force. ‘Thus 
has egotism changed his virtues into 
vices and made of a truly noble mana 
vain and arrogant braggart. 

However, we must take into consid- 
eration the circumstances which in- 
fluenced him at this particular time. 
All his hopes and desires are centred 
in one thing—the possession of the 
crown. Would he gain it or lose it? 
Was his popularity strong enough to 
overcome all the old democratic opin- 
ions of the people or would they rebel 
against the idea of being ruled by a 
King ? Should he gain the crown his 
position was secure, but should he fail 
to do so his power might decline. 
These hopes and fears could not fail to 
make him, for the time at least, irri- 
table and unhappy, and added to this, 
he had reached the time of life when 
weaknesses in character begin to show. 

Despite these weak points in his 
character some of his old noble quali- 
ties still remain. His judgment of 
men is still as shrewd as in the old 
days, as we can see from his remarks 
to Antony concerning Cassius. The 
-cene with the conspirators at his home 


on the morning of his assassination 
depicts his social side; affectionate con- 
cern for his friends’ welfare and genial 
hospitality. His relations with his 
wife are rather strained, and he 1s 
altogether too domineering, but still he 
is affectionate and considerate of her 
feelings. ‘To Brutus he is at all times 
tender and affectionate and his love for 
this friend is of the truest kind. He 
Is more familiar with Antony, for their 
tastes seem more akin; but his affec- 
tion for him is manifested with the 
same tenderness. This then is Ceesar’s 
better side,—generous, open-hearted, 
genial; a faithful and affectionate 
friend, and a considerate husband. 

On the morning of his assassination 
Ceesar’s determination to go to the 
Senate House is shaken by several 
considerations. The portents of the 
previous of the previous night, Calpur- 
nia’s dream, and his own superstitious 
terrors warn him to stay at home, but 
his ambition prompts him to go, as he 
may be again offered the crown. He 
finally decides to remain at home, but 
Decius Brutus succeeds in , persuading 
him to go by giving Calpurnia’s dream 
a favorable interpretation and subtly 
appealing to his ambition. The warn- 
ing of the soothsayer and of Artemi- 
dorus on his way to the Capitol are 
scornfully disregarded, and as he 
enters the Senate House he assumes 
an air of supreme authority. When 
his ridiculous boasts have reached 
their culmination in an attempt to 
assume the god, Casca stabs him. In 
a moment Cesar is utterly changed 
and as Brutus stabs him, his true 
nobility triumphs and all his better 
feelings, his passions and affections 
burst forth in that infinitely sorrowful 
cry, ‘‘ Et tu, Brute.’’ 

CAROLINE M. CLERIHEU. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


Y. W. CLA. 


HE annual business meeting of 
the Y. W.C. A. was held on Fri- 
day, March 20th. After the opening 
exercises, the officers and conveners 
of committees gave their reports for 
the year. The Recording-Secretary re- 


ported that the average attendance for. 


the year was thirty-eight. There had 
been eighteen regular meetings besides 
several union meetings with the 
Y.M.C. A. After these reports had 
been received and adopted, a motion 
was brought in, the object of which 
was to extend the right of voting to 
associate members. The motion was 
lost. The following officers for the 
ensuing year were then elected : 

Honorary President, Mrs. Gordon ; 
President, Miss Hunt ; Vice-President, 
Miss Black; Recording-Secretary, Miss 
Hawes; Corresponding-Secretary, Miss 
Cathro ; Treasurer, Miss Singleton. 

Upon leaving the chair, Miss Byrnes 
the retiring President, expressed in a 
few aptly chosen remarks her gratitude 
to the girls for their assistance snd co- 
operation during the year. 

It is always with some regret that we 
see an Executive retire from office, and 
this year our Executive has certainly 
proved a most efficient one. The 
members have been characterized by 
an earnestness and zeal for the good of 
our Society, to which may be largely 
attributed the success of OUr year’s 
work. The President as chief of that 
Executive certainly deserves credit for 
the able way in which she has con- 
ducted the work entrusted to her. 


From our Executive-elect we expect 
much, and hope that through them 
our Society may continue a very help- 


ful and successful factor in our College 
life. 





LEVANA NOTES. 


The election of officers resulted as 
follows : 

Honorary President, Mrs. Gordon : 
President, Miss Elder ; Vice-President, 
Miss Buchanan ; Secretary, Miss Ang- 
lin; Treasurer, Miss O’Donnell ; Pro- 
phet Historian Miss Lindsay; Poetess, 
Miss Montgomery; Senior Curator, 
Miss Connor; Director of Glee Club, 
Miss Clarke. 





I thought I knew it all, 
But now I must confess 

The more I know I know, 
I know I know the less. 


So sigheth the maiden as she sitteth 
soberly and sedately in the sombre 
silence of Convocation Hall searching 
sadly for some scraps of ‘‘half-forgotten 
lore’’ to scribble down. Patiently 
she peruseth the paper, painfully pon- 
dering over the poor possibilities of a 
pass or perchance a prize, but perceiv- 
eth only a probable plucking. Her 
spirit sinketh at this sorrowful sight 
and she sigheth to think of the slum- 
bers sacrificed for the sake of this same 
subject. In this dire delemma dole- 
fully debating her dubious (?) downfall 
we depart and desert this despondent 
damsel. Fortune favoreth the fair, so 
fear not her fate unless forsooth in 
frantic frenzy she fleeth the fearful 
fight. 
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IRedicine. 


MEDICAL CONVOCATION. 
N Thursday, April 9th, Convo- 
cation Hall was again the fa- 
miliar scene of a gathering of mothers, 
sisters, sweethearts and friends who 
had assembled to see their respective 
heroes don the hood of Aesculapius 
and ‘‘arise Doctors of Medicine.” 
This year has been a recoid breaker in 
the history of Queen’s Medical De- 
partment, for forty youthful doctors 
lined up when the roll was called. 
Although many had become weary 
and dropped out during the struggle 
for degrees, the proportion was not 
greater than that in former years. 
Previous to the opening ceremonies, 
the “gods’’ kept up the usual desul- 
tory fire of ‘saucy things’ from the 
gallery, while an occasional titter or 
hearty laugh announced that some 
‘twit’ had made good. 

Chancellor Fleming occupied the 
chair and preluded the distribution of 
prizes with a few remarks. Ad- 
dresses were given by Senator Sulli- 
van and Principal Gordon. Dr. 
Reeves, Dean of ’Varsity, was to have 
addressed the graduating class; but, 
unfortunately, illness prevented his 
appearance. ‘The valedictory address 
by Dr. John McDowall was decidedly 
original, the puns on the various Pro- 
fessors being an innovation. The ad- 
dress by Principal Gordon and the 
valedictory address are given else- 


where. 
The list of prize-winners is as fol- 





lows :— 
Dr. Leonard, medal in surgery. 
Dr. Murphy, medal in medicine. 
Dr. Laidlaw and the above-named 
gentlemen recommended for house 
Surgeons in the K.G.H. 


Chancellor’s Scholarship—Dr. G. 
H. Ward. 

Prize in Surgical Anatomy—Dr. G. 
H. Ward. 

Dean Fowler 
Gibson. 

Second Year Prize— Messrs. Spooner 
and Boyce. | 

Materia Medica Prize-—Mr. Spooner. 

Junior Pathology Prize—-Mr. Single- 
ton. 

Prize in Anatomy—Mr. Boyce. 

Prize in Mental Diseases—Dr. 
Workman. 


Scholarship—Mr. 





THE PRINCIPAL’S ADDRESS. 

Principal Gordon was warnily re- 
ceived when he arose to address the 
graduating class. He stated that this 
was the first Convocation he had had 
the pleasure of attending since coming 
to Queen’s. It recalled to his mind 
coincidences regarding his life and that 
of his illustrious predecessor. He had 
entered Pictou Academy the same year 
that the late Principal Grant gradu- 
ated from there. ‘Then again in Glas- 
gow University, he was a freshman in 
the late Principal’s final year. Fur- 
thermore the last convocation which 
Dr. Grant attended was the medical 
Convocation of last year, while this 
Convocation was the first for himself. 

In addressing the graduates Princi- 
pal Gordon referred to the great ad- 
vances made in medicine and surgery 
during the last halfcentury. He went 
on to show the great responsibilities 
that were laid on the medical man. 
Disease is always present in the world, 
and human life and comfort depended 
much on the physician’s skill and care. 
He congratulated the graduates and 
expressed his sympathy with those 
who fajled. Some had been stricken 





DR. LEONARD. DR. MURPHY. DR. LAIDLAW. 
Recommended as House Surgeons in the K. G. H. 
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with disease and were unable to write 


on their examinations and one, a first 
year student, had passed away in the 
prime of life. To the graduates this 
was a day which had been looked for 
since they entered college. It was 
their graduation day, but it was not 
their goal. The goal is fleeting and 
is ever before them. Their course in 
college was now completed, and they 
could look forward to the great possi- 
bilites before them. The end to be 
sought was success-—but that success 
which will bring honor to the pro- 
fession and allay and alleviate the 
sufferings of mankind. Their watch- 
word should be service. They should 
be prepared to render every possible 
service to mankind. There will al- 
ways be disease, sin and immorality 
in the world, and so the doctor, law- 
yer, and minister will always be re- 
quired. The medical man should also 
be resourceful—when one remedy 
failed he should be able to fall back on 


another. In conclusion he trusted 
that their future lives would bring 
credit and honor not only to them- 
selves but also to their profession. 





MEDICAL NOTES. 

The address of Principal Gordon to 
the graduating class was just such an 
one as we might have expected; 
humorous at times, pregnant with 
words of good advice, and withal bril- 
liant and eloquent, through it we 
could not help but feel the undercur- 
rent of a kindly—yes, even a loving 
spirit which seemed to draw us closer 
than ever toward our Principal. 


Doctors S. Arthur and John Well- 


wood have decided to shake off the 


dust of old Ontario and run up against 


ever, 


the Manitoba Council. May success 
crown their efforts ! 

Dr. Macmillan will be heard from 
next at Bruce Mines, where the 
natives will no doubt get their deserts. 

Overheard on Princess _ street :— 
‘Thirty-nine new doctors let loose in 
town, that means ten new under- 
takers.’’ 

Dr. Macabe has departed for New 
York loaded down with degrees, 

Some time ago Dr. Herald notified 
the Final Year that there would be a 
prize given to the student writing the 
best report of a medical case in the 
hospital. Anumber of students took 
advantage of the offer and entered the 
competition. At Convocation it was 
expected the lucky winner would be 
announced, but up to date Mr. Prize 
has not been heard from. Wherefore 
this thusness ? : 

‘Billy’? McKinley (Doctor) was 
the recipient of quite an ovation from 
the boys when he assumed the plat- 
form at Convocation. 

Doctors Kn-x and K-rns were as- 
sured by the ‘‘gods’’ that they were a 
‘* bad bunch.’’ 

_ Dr. R-id is prowling around look- 
ing for the man who was so concerned 
regarding his ‘‘chewin’’ gum ! 





OUR PROFESSORS IN MEDICINE. 

In parting from our college and 
Alma Mater, we cannot help express- 
ing our regret that the dear old college 
halls are about to be left behind for 
Four years in Queen’s, and yet 
it has passed like a few months! 
What fond memories of by-gone days 
lurk within our breasts! W ith what 
doubts and fears we step into the 
world to cope with its troubles and 


trials ! 
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In parting let us say a word of the 
professors who have so taught us to 
love and respect our University. They 
are all men of learning and ability, 
kind and obliging to their students 
and willing at all times to lend them a 
helping hand over the rough road to 
knowledge. Of some of our professors 
special mention must be made; al- 
though, did space permit, they are all 
well worthy of praise. 
the Medical College, perhaps the first 
to greet us is Dr. Knight: too much 
cannot be said in praise of the course 
given in physiology. This subject is 
taught so carefully, so thorougly and 
withal so simply, that the student can- 
not but learn it easily and well. Com- 
ing to our third year we are brought 
into contact with Dr. W. T. Connell, 
Professor of Pathology: here again 
we are forced to admit that a subject 
that would present great difficulties, 
is, by skillful teaching, placed before 
us in the most assimilable and inter- 
esting manner ; before attending three 
lectures, we look to our teacher with 
the greatest confidence and feel that 
we shall receive a training in Path- 
ology second to none, and, as the days 
pass by, we see that our confidence 
has not been misplaced. In this year 
too, we become acquainted with Dr. 
Mundell, and find that Surgical Anat- 
omy, a subject looked upon as being 
of the dullest, is lighted up with the 
personality of an excellent teacher, 
who spares no pains 1 living his 
class the benefit of a thorough know. 
ledge of Anatomy. 

In our final year Dr. Garrett holds 
forth, and presents his subjects, (which 
we must confess are the most difficy)t 
of our college course) in a careful anq 
systematic manner. This course isan 


On entering: 


excellent one, the only difficulty being 
that there is, we think, too much 
work to be gotten over in one year; 
this work during the session piles up 
in the most alarming manner, and we 
can only accomplish its completion by 
the most assiduous study. Notwith- 
standing this our professor teaches the 
subjects in a thorough manner and 
shows such a comprehensive know- 
ledge of them that we cannot but feel 
thankful that we are guided by a 
steady and knowing hand. 


The unquestioned ability of Dr. 
Sullivan, and the honorable position he 
holds in this country, need no mention 
here. However, let us say that the 
kindness and patience which Dr. Sul- 
livan displays towards his students is 
worthy of comment: through his 
teaching we derive a knowledge of so 
many things that we sometimes won- 
der how ‘‘one small head could carry 
all he knew!’’ It is with a feeling 
of regret that we leave behind our 
kind friend and teacher. 

Clinical Surgery, taught by Dr, 
Anglin, is an interesting and instruc. 
tive class, perhaps one of the most im- 
portant of our studies. Dr, Anglin is 
at all times kind to his students, ready 
to help them with their troubles - ; and 
the course given in his work is above 
criticism. As a surgeon, Dr. Anglin 
is exceedingly neat, some of the oper- 
ations performed by him during our 
course are well worthy of being re- 
corded in the annals of Surgery. 


Although our Professor of Clinical 
Medicine is a very good teacher, we 
regret to say that during the past ses- 
sion he neglected attending his classes 
in a manner almost unpardonable. 
Perhaps business detained him, but 
our course on this subject was very 


a 
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weak. Let us hope that next session 
Dr. Herald will be able to devote more 
of his time to his class. 

Of our other Professors, Drs. Wood, 
Campbell, Third, J. C. Connell, Mylks 
and Ryan, we can only speak words 
of the highest praise. 

Two innovations this year are of 
benefit and are a decided advance over 
former years. One of these is the tull 
course on the Eve, Ear, Nose and 
Throat given in an instructive manner 
by Dr. J. C. Connell, the other is the 
Clinical work at the Hotel Dieu so 
able conducted by Dr. Ryan. 





VALEDICTORY. 


Chancellor, Principal, 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 

As some noble Queen in the days of 
old assembled within her Court the 
youths of her domain, taught them the 
usage of arms, schooled them in the 
practice of virtue, and knighting them, 
sent them forth to do battle in her 
name, so now, after inculating in our 
minds the principles and practice of 
our profession, our Alma Mater 
knights us and bids us go forth into 
the world. | 7 

For four years we have stood should- 
to. shoulder, fitting ourselves for this 
Knighthood and striving for this cov- 
eted honor; and to-day our efforts 
having been crowned with success, 
our hearts are filled with a pardonable 
pride, and we rejoice. 

When our beloved Alma Mater 
stretched forth her arms, and took un_ 
to her bosom the class of 1903 she 
welcomed 45 youths; in the struggle 


Onward, some were forced to drop 
from the ranks, but there places have 


Mr. Faculty, 


been filled by others; and so at the | 


end of our probatiun we proudly point 


to 51 men, the largest year in the his- 
of our Medica] Faculty. As for our 
work, I am sure the Faculty will 
agree with me when I say that al: 
though our course has been somewhat 
more difficult than in former years, 
our standard has been at least equal 
to the best of our predecessors. I 
nay say that every man who has 
graduated to-day has worked faith- 
fully and hard, so that with all con- 
fidence he can say when he steps 
forth from this hall to-day, ‘‘ I have 
not alone a degree, but a foundation 
which has been laid deep and well.” 
We of this year look with the greatest 
pride upon our members who have 
carried off the honors, and we give 
them our sincerest congratulations, 
but do not think that these are all our 
brilliant men, for though the honors 
are for the few, many were striving 
close to the heels of the winners. 


In athletics who can say our year 
has not always been represented with 
more than its quota of men who ever 
strove to carry the old tricolor to vic- 
tory and renown? In college affairs 
generally, no year has taken a greater 
interest than ours, and this session we 
gave the Alma Mater its president. 
I think I have now said sufficient to 
show that our year has attained the 
standard, and upheld the honor looked 
for in the graduating class of Queen’s, 

Looking back over the years just 
finished, the memories of buoyant 
hopes and corresponding fears, un- 
measured tasks, failures and suc- 
cesses al] recur in swift succession, 
and tempt me to address a few words 
to my fellow-students, not of advice, 
for that you will receive from the 
hands which so abundantly furnished 
us, but rather would I give an inkling 
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of what lies before you, that you may 
take warning from our experiences 
and avoid the pitfalls which I assure 
the unwary will surround his feet in 
the spring. 

When the freshman enters his Uni- 
versity he finds the fowler rounding 
up his flock (the plucking comes 
later) to be marshalled by the great 
and only Herald, who outlines his ar- 
ray of forces. These to the poor fresh- 
man appear so impregnable that he 
falls immediately upon a Mylk diet 
for sustenance, which proves so brac- 
ing and fortifying that hope springs 


afresh, but let me warn them not to- 


get too valorous, nor strive toemulate 
the example of the Little Corsican 
who essayed to cross the Ryan, but 
while lost in contemplation of the 
broadening horizon, our revery is in- 
terrupted by the martial strain of 
‘* The Campbell is coming’’ he leads 
us so far afield in the search of Materia 
Nedica we are unconsciously brought 
face to face with a new terror and re- 
alize that history may repeat itself in 
the fabled story of ‘‘ The Babes in the 
Wood.’’ ‘In any case, we soon ac- 
quire a profound respect for the depth 
of our Wood, which is so profound 
that no junior, however small or in- 
finitisimal can hope to escape till he 
has worked many a day, and learned 
his exits well. 

But when you get clear you are on- 
ly commencing, for you must girdle 
up your loins and go forth into Knight 
where the fight is mot alone 
with things of the earth, but 
monsters of the air, and dragons of 
the deep, and many will go down to 
defeat. Your battles half over, you 
begin your Third encounter where you 
struggle with the problems that worry 


and perplex the practitioner, and 
though at times the issue is very, very 
grave with infinite patience you are 
taught to surmount the difficulties, and 
sO with renewed energy you will go 
forth to hunt the unseen foes arrayed 
against you, but whether it be a legion 
of Staphlyococci or a simple Shepto- 
coccus Pyogenes Aureus be not afraid 
for with a professor on your side, 
whose enthusiasin for you is more in- 
fectious than his bugs, you will be 
able to look not only for the unseen, 
but the unheard of ; soon enough how- 
ever, you will realize this for the prod- 
der into unknown depths, Dr. Mun- 
dell, takes you by the hand, and with 
a sympathetic sign here, and a muscu- 
lar mark there, will lead you through 
those brain racking channels, from the 
farthest extremity of the Doasalis Ped- 
is, to leave you in the remotest fast- 
ness of the Garrett, where foes lurk, I 
guarantee you have not heard of and 
though you may despair, persevere, 
for nothing is beyond the reach of 


‘your ability. 


Time will not permit me to speak 
further of this, nor is it necessary, tor 
if you do justice to yourselves and to 
your professors, you will overcome 
your future encounters as you have 
conquered your past. To-day we sep- 
arate, you go to your homes, but to 
return again, to-day we depart but to 
to return no more, and if, before we 
leave you, we would extend any wish 
for the years that remain of your life 
within these walls, it is that the spirit 
of brotherhood that has governed our 
mutual relations in the past, may be 
your proudest characteristic in the 
future. 


In following the precedent, set by 
former Valedictorians, I would like to 
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say a few words regarding our Curri- 
culm, not of praise, for the excellence 
of our course is so well known to you, 
that no words of mine ceuld add new 
lustre to its fame, nor fresh laurels to 
our Faculty, but on behalf of the 
graduating year, I beg to make a few 
minor suggestions. In the junior 
classes where the foundation of our 
course is laid, the field of work is wide, 
and ’tis there the student should mas- 
ter fully the rudiments of medicine, 
that he may successfully grasp the 
higher branches, and we think it would 
be very beneficial were another prof- 
essor added who could devote his 
whole timetohis work. The success of 
this is seen in the excellent courses 
given by Dr. Knight, and Dr. Connell. 

Under the present plan in Anatomy 
itis only possible for the professors, 
practising physicians, to devote a few 
hours a day to their work. As we 
have laboratories of physiology, chem- 
istry and pathology, so should we 
have one in anatomy, enabling us to 
bring it up on a par with the facilities 
of our other junior subjects, to raise it 
from a class of limited instruction, to 
a centre of original research. With 
these facilities caretul animal experi- 
mentation could be undertaken by 
physicians of rigorous training and 
high ideals. This offers (in the near 
future) the greatest hope for the pre- 
vention of suffering and the curing 
of disease in both animals and man, 
for it is to experimental medicine that 
we must look for the advance of the 
future, ‘The addition of the class in 
eye, ear, nose and throat, to the com- 
‘pulsory currictlm is, we think, a wise 
one. This subject in the past never 
received the distinction it deserved, 
and I wish to thank Dr. Connell for 


the excellent text book containing his 
lectures, for it has proved an inesti- 
mable aid to us in our work. An im- 
provement might be made by adopt- 
ing somewhat the same plan in the 
class of senior pathology. On this 
subject Dr. Connell gives us lectures 
that could not be improved, but if it 
were possible to give us these in book 
form, that the lecture hour might be 
devoted to grinds and demonstrations 
with the specimens, we think the 
students might derive a more practical, 
knowledge of the subject. - The Fac- 
ulty, and the Professors of our Medical 
and Surgical Clinics have our sincerest 
gratitude for the widened field they 
have procured for us in those branches. 
This is one handicap Queen’s students 
have always been under, but this year, 
with the addition of the Hotel Dieu 
they are in a better position than ever 
before, and although we are some- 
what restrcited in the latter at present, 
we trust to see great liberties in the 
near future. 

I wish to congratulate Dr. Mylks 
upon the able manner in which he 
handles the practical part of the Anat- 
omy, and his efforts to make his 
branch far excellence by introduc- 
ing frozen sections. 

In the summer of 1854 Queen’s 
Medical Faculty was formed 
as the result of a petition from 
a few medical students of another uni- 
versity who were unable to get degrees 
without consenting to certain religious 
requirements. The University and 
the medical profession of Kingston re- 
sponded to their call, and the Medical 
Faculty was inaugurated with a total 
attendance of 21 students, a graduating 
class of eight, and a staff of six profes- 


sors. For 49 years we have struggled 
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onward, surmounting the hardships 
‘and difficulties that always surround 
such an undertaking, but ever grow- 
ing stronger, till now on the eve of 
our bicentennial year we have regis- 
tered over 180 students and a staff of 
21 professors and assistants. Of the 
old guard we have but one left, our 
beloved Dean, he who was with her 
in her birth, helped guide her through 
the trials that beset her childhood, 
and now as she is to emerge on a new 
era is with us to see his ambition for 
our Alma Mater gratified and receive 
the heartfelt thanks of every student 
and graduate of Queen’s Medical Fac- 
ulty, for his noble work. One man 
we mourn from his side to-day, our 
late Principal, whose hand was ever 
ready to take the helm and whose 
warmest affections always rested on 
his medical students. Ours was his 
last Convocation before he was called 
away, ours is the first to be graced by 
his successor, and although we have 
known Dr. Gordon but a short time, 
he is already to us ‘‘Our Prin,’’ and 
by that student word you may know 
Principal Gordon, you have the love, 
honor and respect a student of Queen’s 
always holds for his Principal. As 
we depart, we wish your path may be 
a smooth one. We feel confidence in 
your ability to lead onward to greater 
things and better, and may success 
crown your ventures and in proportion 
to your undertakings be your pros- 
perity. Esteemed Professors, to you 
we are under obligations which can 
never be repaid. Vour patient efforts 
to guide us in the search of knowledge 
ever willing to point our faults, 
while leading us on to better things, 
cannot but bring forth expressions of 


heartfelt gratitude, but our regard for 
you will be shown in the future, in 
the conformity of our actions with 
your teachings, and though eager to 
put these into practice and prove our- 
selves worthy of your efforts, it is 
with great reluctance and regret that 
we bid you farewell. 

To-day assembled in our honor are 
the friends most dear to us, those 
whose words of encouragement have 
cheered us on through our moments 
of dejection, whose kindnesses have 
made this the scene of so many joys 
and pleasures. You we must leave 
behind, only carrying with us memo- 
ries of days happily spent. 

Fellow classmates, I have endeav- 
oured to express the feelings which 
animate you. Now comes my hard- 
est task of all, that of bidding you 
farewell. For four years we have 
been united by one tie, sharing our 
victories and defeats, having in 
common our pleasures and our strug- 
gles ; to-day sees the dissolution of 
that bond of fellowship so cherished 
and we now go forth to pursue diverg- 
ing paths, perchance to meet no more. 
But though separated, in the years to 
come, never will the scenes we are 
leaving be forgotten, nor the influence 
of our associations lost. In the time 
of adversity will come the memory of 
some victory achieved by perserver- 
ance, in the time of temptation will 
come a recollection of some noble 
classmate to keep us in the path of 
rectitude, and so, knowing that wher- 
e’er you go, whate’er you do, you 
will be true to yourselves, your Alma 
Mater and your profession, I bid you 
all God-speed. — 


JoHN Lazer MCDOWALL, 03: 
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Science. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL, 
Dear Sir: —A communication refer- 
ing to ‘‘ Protection’’ to educated En- 
gineers appeared in last issue, also the 
Editor’s wise comments upon the 


er 





same. 

The idea of a highly trained student 
possessed of a four years course and 
holding a degree in Engineering call- 
ing out to be protected against men 
who have not these advantages 1n com- 
petition, is as 1f the armed soldier of 
civilization with horse and repeating 
rifle, should ask to be protected against 
the unarmed peasant. Graduates in 


engineering are of a tougher fibre. 


But, Mr. Editor, the cry of protection 
as understood and planned by the 
group of leaders of the Canadian 5o- 
ciety of Civil Engineers whose head- 
quarters are in Montreal is by no 
means to get protection for the engin- 
eering graduates of Queen’s. 


The idea of the C. S. C. E. has been 
for a long time to obtain protection 
against the graduates. Thecry of the 
C. S.C. E. men is not the cry of the 
armed soldier of civilization for pro- 
tection against the peasant. Its cry 
is the cry of the uneducated, out-of- 
date head men of the villages of the 
peasants crying to be saved from the 
armed soldier of civilization. They 
say ‘‘Keep out the graduates in en- 
gineering,” ‘‘Limit the number of 
Practitioners,’ ‘‘give us the mono- 
poly of engineering in Canada.”’ 

Publicly to the Legislators they 
say ‘' We want to safeguard the pub- 
lic,” ‘* We want to give education fac- 
ilities to young engineers,”’ " We want 
to elevate the standard of engineers 
by re-examining them.”’ 


Well, Mr. Editor, be the cries of the 
C. S.C. E. men what they may, the 
graduates in engineering may rest 
assured that the last end of the show 
would not be in the interest of the 
graduates. 

If the bills of the C. S. C. EB. had 
been passed the graduates would to- 
day be disqualified from engineering 
in Canada. Nay more, it goes with- 
out saying that if any entrance wedge 
is once allowed for the C. S.C. E. to 
obtain close incerporation in any form 
it will then be in its power to go to 
the Legislature and get future amend- 
ments to any desired extent. 

Graduates will not forget that the 
Legislatures of Ontario and Manitoba 
and Nova Scotia have rejected these 
Bills. Nor that Principal Grant and 
the Faculty of Queen’s protested 
against these schemes, and that the 
mining engineers of the Dominion as- 
sembled in the Canadian Mining In- 
stitute have protested every time the 
Bills have been attempted against 
these hostile schemes to cripple the 
careers of mining engineers. 

Exactly the same is true regarding 
the engineers in electrics or metall- 
urgy or chemical or mechanical sub- 
jects. 

The plain truth is that the Civil En- 
gineers in the C.S. C. E. hold a few 
articles of faith very strongly. 

(1) That graduates in engineering 
must serve serve apprenticeship to old 
C. E. men for some years before being 
allowed to practice for themselves ; 

(2) That C. E. is the whole push 
and js entitled to control and to re- 
examine all specialists in electrics, 
nining, metallurgy and mechanical 


engineering ; 
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(3) That there are too many men 
anyway, entering engineering and 
it must be remedied ; 

(4) That fees ought to be largely 
raised—for the members of the C. S. 
Ee 
(5) That this can be effected by 
forcing the most of the graduates to 
be re-examined and getting Bills re- 
_ quiring payment of fees and appren- 
ticeships and premiums, and further- 
more that no one can practice unless 
he is a member of the C. S.C. E., and 
turthermore that he must be elected 
by a letter vote of the members of the 
C. S.C. H., in which a ten per cent 
negative vote rejects the candidate. 
And this rejection ot a candidate is to 
take effect after he has had his appren- 
ticeships and paid his fees and suc- 
ceeded in passing his re-examinations. 

All the above are in the Bills of 
the C. S.C. E. But when it comes 
to a matter of talk, its men talk like 
the spider to the fly. 

How different is the policy of the 
Dominion Institute of Amalgamated 
Engineering now extending through- 
out the Dominion! A policy of free- 
dom, and friendship towards every 
engineer. 

By resolution of the annual meeting 


of the D.I.A.E passed on 7th April, 


1900, every student in engineering of 
Queen’s is a full member or a student- 
member of the Institute. While 


studying he is a student-member ; 
after graduation he is a full member, 
This resolution was proposedsand sec. 
onded by students. 

In front of the present boundaries 


of the Arts and Sciences there are ex. | 


tensive regions yet unknown into 
which humanity must advance and 
conquer. We know that doubling the 


number of bakers in a town will not 
increase the consumption of food; but 
to double or to multiply the volume of 
technical skill and the number of 
technically trained men in a country 
must increase the rate of advance into 
the hitherto untrodden regions of in- 
dustrial territory. 

Lord Roseberry has warned us that 
we must meet the competition from 
the multitudes of highly trained for- 
eign industrial specialists by ourselves 
producing many, not few engineers. 


Divinity. 
A SKY PILOT. 
MONG the photos of Queen’s 
champion foot-ball teams of the 
early nineties, may be seen the picture 
of a strapping youth who is the sub- 
ject of the following sketch taken from 
the Rossland Miner. 

‘The Sky Pilot,’’ rendered famous 
by Ralph Connor in the breezy western 
story of that title, is in Rossland to- 
day. The original of Mr. Connor’s 
interesting character is Rev. Hugh R. 
Grant of Pincher Creek, who js in 
attendance at the carnival as President 
of the Pincher Creek hockey team and 
ail ardent supporter of amateur sport. 
Mr. Grant is a native of the Ottawa 





district, and was educated at Queen’s 


University, where he formed a friend- 


ship with the man who afterwards | 


made him famous with a pen wielded 
uuder the name of Ralph Connor in 
‘The Sky Pilot.” Mr. Grant is 
identified with the Presbyterian de- 
nomination, and has lived in the 
prairie province for the past ten years: 
He is a believer in Christianity milit- 
ant, and while he has a manner that 
rarely brings him foul of the rough 





| 
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souls with whom he is required to 
wrestle in the course of his pastoral 
duties among the stockmen, he has 
the reputation of maintaining his dig- 
nity when threatened, and the cowboy 
who starts to disprove the principles of 
Christianity by ‘‘doing up” the parson, 


finds himself opposed to a man of 


splended physique, always in splendid 
condition, and no mean exponent of 
the manly art of self-defence. Seven 
years ago Mr. Grant organized the 
Pincher Creek hockey team, and has 
served as President from that day to 
this. He is a rattling good player 
whose judgement at critical points 
makes up for any deficiencies in speed. 
In lacrosse he is equally prominent— 
in fact, Rev. Hugh Grant is regarded 
as the father of amateur sport in 
Pincher Creek district. His devotion 
to healthful sports does not interfere 
with his usefulness as a spiritual guide; 
in fact, the very reverse is the case, 
and ‘‘Padre’’ Grant is genuinely loved 
by young and old. His influence 
aniong the young men of the district 
has passed intoa proverb.’’ 
FINIS. 

What shall we say? We cannot 
wait for the muse of spring to stir our 
souls with songs of birds, with open- 
ing buds, with running water, with 
grass, flowers and leaves. Not yet 
must the heart take time to open wide 
and drink in the new life around us. 
The dreadful day of reckoning is too 
near, and the mind can have no re- 
pose: for to-morrow and for ten days 
more we write, and write, and then 
we know not what will be. But this 
is not enough; for the Presbytery, for 
their pleasure and our edification, 
must needs harass us with an interro- 
gation whose name is Legion. By the 


way, we think that only those who do 
not take their testamurs should be 
subjected to the ordeal of a lengthy 
examination. Then there comes ordi- 
nation, laying on of hands, confessions 
of faith and the other machinery 
which has been found necessary and 
wholesome for the general good. We 
feel with all our heart that all things 
should be done decently and in order, 
and that due care should be taken in 
seeking out those who have the gift to 
serve in the ministry of the Word. 
But the Church must be ever on its 
guard, lest it become a cold and un- 
wieldly mechanism instead of a living 
organism in which there are diversi- 
ties as numerous as there are parts. 
To have life, bounding and useful, in 
each organ, it is sufficient only to 
have the same life-blood, the same 
spirit of love and wisdom pulsating in 
each. Ifa living organism is squeezed 
into an iron mould there will soon be 
death. There must be no compulsion 
to think with a dead untformity on in- 
terpretations of all doctrines. This 
would be a death sad indeed. The 
preacher can preaeh no theology but 
what he himself feels throbbing with 
resurrection power and lifein hisown 
soul’s experience. It would be a ter- 
rible thing to be forced always to 
square one’s thoughts and doctrines 
with stiff formulas musty with cen- 
turies of age, instead of allowing one’s 
own present highest vision of what is 
true and real to find for itself its own 
‘wine-skin.’? At such a moment one 
likes to listen again to the fearless, 
deep-souled Paul, who has not his 
patent from man but from God. It 
was he who said ‘‘ And now abideth 
faith, hope and love, these three ; but 
the greatest of these is love.’’ 
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JULIAS CAESAR AS PRESENTED 
BY MANSFIELD. 


It is Boston’s boast that she is the 
centre of the American world of letters, 
the ‘‘hub’’ of the literary republic. 
Nor are her claims without founda- 
tion. The great men whose names 
are associated with Boston and its vi- 
cinity have indeed passed away anda 
pigmy race remains; yet whatever 
talent in literature, music and art still 
exists in the States finds fullest ex- 
pression in this city. Among these 
influences which make for culture, a 
place must be accorded to the theatre. 
Unfortunately Anglo-Saxons seem un- 
able to regard the theatre with the 
seriousness it deserves, just as they 
are incapable of producing actors with 
the natural dramatic gifts of the 
French or Italians, a point which is 
well illustrated by comparing Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell with the Italian ac- 
tress Duse. But here, if anywhere, 
the people look on the theatre not as a 
soporific time-killer, but as a place of 
real intellectual enjoyment. 

Quite recently it has been my good 
fortune to see ‘‘ Julius Caesar’’ pro- 
duced by Mr. Richard Mansfield, and 
some account of it may not be with- 
out interest to students at Queen’s. 
Especially will this be the case in 
view of the interest lately aroused 
there in the production upon the stage 
of Shakespeare’s plays. This is g 
movement for which all should be 
thankful, laying stress as it does upon 
the development of the aesthetic and 
artistic side of our nature—something 
for which the curriculum does not a]. 
ways sufficiently provide. I do not 
‘intend to make any analytic Criticigm 
of the play itself or of the company’s 
performance, but will try nevertheless 
to convey a more distinct impression 


than is done when we speak of such 
things as “fine,” or ‘not bad,’”’ or 
‘*rotten.’’ 


Mr. Mansfield’s engagement lasted 
for two weeks, and every night the 
house was packed in spite of the fact 
that speculators had gained possession 
of the tickets and raised the prices. 
The play was well staged, the scenery 
carefully designed, and the costumes 
archaeologically correct. Nor should 
these externals be despised, where it is 
possible in this way to aid the imagi- 
nation. To be sure a Greek play did 
not make many calls on the stage 
manager, but we are not Greeks. It 
was produced almost in its entirety ; 
the interview of Cicero and Casca in 
the storm was omitted, but the latter 
half of the scene was given amid very 
realistic thunder and lightning, one 
very particularly loud peal marking 
the sealing of the guilty bargain be- 
tween Cassius and Casca. The un- 
happy encounter of Cinna the poet 
with the mob was also left out, -and 
likewise the scene where the triumvirs 
are settling thé proscription list. 


Mr. Mansfield as Brutus was most 
interesting, but an heroic part is not 
his. In the first two acts he was 
much inferior to his performance in 
the later part of the play. It was a 
Brutus with a considerable admixture 
of Hamlet and ‘‘sicklied o'er with the 
pale cast of thought.’ No doubt a 
certain indecision did mark Brutus at 
this period of the action: but the part 
was overdone by Mr. Mansfield, pos- 
sibly in an endeavour to make his con- 
ception plain to an audience of whom 
some read their evening paper between 
the acts. In the murder scene the 
philosophic deliberation with which 
Brutus was made to drive his dagger 
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home without a movenient of his body 
or the slightest variation of expresion 
was also rather repellent. And when 
the fell deed was done, Brutus, not 
joining in the uproar and clamours of 
the rest, goes apart, leans against a 
wall and there stands for what seems 
to the spectator to be minutes upon 
minutes, One felt like turning his 
own words upon himself: ‘I had 
rather be a dog aid bay the moon than 
such a Roman.’’ Where Brutus does 
call forth sympathy is in the little in- 
terludes when he speaks to Lucius. 
There the man’s underlying humanity 
and tenderness are seen; indeed no- 
thing in the whole play was more af- 
fecting than these few simple lines. 
Of the other break in the action when, 
on the night of the conspiracy in 
Brutus’ garden, the dispute arises 
about the situation of the east, not so 
much can be said. It is natural 
enough that on the eve of their dread 
attempt the conspirators should try to 
deceive even themselves and turn 
their thoughts to other topics than the 
all-engrossing one; but when _ pro- 
duced on the stage it comes unexpect- 
edly and is gone almost before its 
meaning can be realized, leaving the 
whole effect somewhat jarring. Mr. 
Mansfield’s greatest success was 
achieved in the ghost scene, which he 
carried through in splendid fashion. 
The ghost itself was wisely not repre- 
sented by the traditional white-robed 
figure, but merely by a shaft of light, 
and even this might well have been 
omitted. 

Of the rest of the cast Mr. Forrest 
as Mark Anthony was the most effect- 
ive. The difficult scene in the third 
act, where he delivers the funeral 
oration over the body of the murdered 
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Caesar and stirs the mob to vengeance, 
was performed with consummate skill, 
The slightest failure would have pro- 
duced a lamentable artificiality ; but 
as it was, the spectator felt himself 
being carried along with the mob. It 
was with pleasure that we noted that 
we, as well as the populace, had for- 
gotten the will till reminded of it by 
Antony. Nor did he begin the famous 
lines, ‘‘Friends, Romans, country- 
men,’’ as if they were the preamble 
of a fourth of July oration, but spoke 
them before a tumultuous mob amid 
constant interruptions. He also ne- 
glected the hoary tradition that An- 
thony, as he gradually won the mob, 
gradually gave an ironical turn to the 
epithet ‘‘honourable’”’ applied to 
Brutus and the other conspirators. 
The word was spoken all through the 
passage without any change of inflec- 
tion and without any emphasis of any 
kind whatever. 


In connection with the blunt sour- 
tempered Casca, a somewhat bold feat- 
ure was introduced. When the con- 
spirators after the successful execution 
of their plot are leaving the dead body 
with Antony, Casca is among the last 
to depart and as he is passing Antony, 
he takes a pot-shot at him with his 
dagger, but has his wrist seized by one 
of the others. We are in a measure 
prepared for this by the fact that 
shortly before Casca is made to re- 
ject roughly the proferred hand of 
Antony, but even so it seems an un- 
necessary addition. 

The weak point in the play was 
Ceesar himself. This, however, must 
not be attributed solely to the actor ; it 
is something inherent in the play. 
That mighty Cesar, the scholar and 
man of action, the greatest genius of 
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his time should be depicted as he is in 
this tragedy is a rude shock to any 
who may have found in him the em- 
bodiment of those qualities which we 
associate especially with the word 
Roman and have set him up as the 
ideal representative of the imperial 
race. To make Cesar crouch and 
cower, as Mr. Greenway made him, 
while Calpurnia recounts the dire prod. 


igies whice forbid his appearance at 


the Senate House is almost grotesque. 
Tragic balance, it is true, requires 
that all our sympathies should not be 
enlisted for either Brutus or Cesar, 
but it does not require that this great 
Roman rouse our contempt. 


Of Mr. Mansfield’s pronunciation of 
Roman names a word must be said. 
It was most peculiar. To pronounce 
Ceesar with the final syllable equiva- 
lent to the ‘ar’ in ‘far,’ is not so un- 
intelligible ; but to divide Brutus into 
two equal syllables with the last two 
letters sounding like the last sound in 
‘loose’ is indeed strange. It was too 
marked and deliberate to be a manner- 
ism and the effect was decidedly un- 
pleasant. Moreover, Mr. Mansfield 
along with the whole company failed 
in their utterance of English unrhymed 
verse. There was scarcely any sug- 
gestion that it was verse they were 
speaking. Still an honest endeavour 
was made faithfully to produce the 
play. To the spectator it gave a new 
revelation of the meaning and power 
of the tragedy and made one wish that 
theatre-managers the country over 
would realize that people might occa. 
sionally like something different from 
the melodrama and burlesque inces- 
sautly served up for our edification, 

A. M. THOMPSON. 


TRACK CLUB. 


AST October a ‘‘ Track Club ”’ 
L was formed by the A. M. S. to 
manage track athletics which were 
formerly entirely under the control of 
the Athletic Committee. 

On the fourth Saturday of Novem- 
ber the following officers were elected : 

Hon. President, Prof. S. W. Dyde. 

President, D. M. Solandt, B.A. 

Vice-President, A. D. Falkner. 

Sec.-Treasurer, J. R. Stewart. 

Committee, A. J. Milden, ’o4; D, 
A. Gillies, ’05 ; Bruce Sutherland,’o6, 

The representative for ’o7 to be 
elected next fall by the Athletic Com- 
mittee. 

The duty assigned-to the officers of 
this’ Club is to promote interest in 
track athletics among the students, 
and to arrange for the annual sports 
which take place one week after 
college opens. 

The programme for next Fall has 
been arranged and is as follows: 

10 A.M, 

Putting 16 lb. shot. 
Mile race. 

Running broad jump. 
Throwing hammer, 
220 yards race. 


No. 


i i 


2 P.M. 
6. Hop, step and jump. 
7. oo yards dash. 
8. Pole vault. 
9. Half-mile race. 
10. Throwing discus. 
11, Hurdle race. 
12, Running high jump. 
13, Quarter-mile race. 
14. Team race. 
The old system of giving prizes 
has been ieturned to, and the prizes 
for next Fall’s games will be no exhi- 
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bition in the library when college 
opens. 

The points scored by post-mortems 
and post-grads are to be counted with 
the freshmen year instead of with 
the senior year. This step is con- 
sidered advisable since it gives the 
senior year an unfair advantage to se- 
cure the points scored by the post- 
mortems, aud these points ought to 
form a good nucleus for the freshmen 
year, 

The advisability of entering the 
Inter-Collegiate meet between Varsity 
and McGill was considered. Since 
Queen’s is at present at liberty to send 
representatives and carry off prizes, it 
has been considered advisable, for the 
present, to recommend sending repre- 
sentatives only. If Queen’s wished to 
join the Union a team of not less than 
eight men and not more than fifteen 
would have to be sent, but without a 
gymnasium it is impossible to get so 
many men in good training. So tor the 
present year at least the Club advises 
those men who train during the sum- 
mer to specialize in one or two events 
and if a high enough standard has 
been reached by any men in the an- 
nual sports next fall the Club will 
reconimend sending them as represen- 
tatives to the Inter-Collegiate meet at 
Montreal. In this way a few prizes 
might be secured which would serve 
to pave the way for entering the Inter- 
Collegiate track athletics with a full 
team. Everybody who has any abili- 
ty along the line of track athletics is 
asked to train as much as possible 
during the summer. By doing so he 
can secure some of the prizes or at 
least some points for his year and thus 


help the inter-year championship con- 


test. J. R. STEWART, 
Sec, Track Club. 


THE QUEEN’S SLOGAN. 


OR some years, probably ever 
since Queen’s students gathered 
together for the first time, there has 
been noise—loud, discordant yells as 
a general thing being the most pre- 
dominant feature. At the different 
football matches this was more notice- 
able than anywhere else the absence 
of a uniform college yell that would 
demonstrate to the uninitiated the 
power and enthusiasm of the student 
body. It was not until Oct. 3rd, 
1891, that the Alma Mater Society 
formally and gravely appointed a 
“vell’? comumnittee. EHarly the next 
week the committee met and looking 
over the principal yells—or sugges- 
tions for yells—their merits were dis- 
cussed from the various points of 
euphonic discord, power of lung de- 
velopment and originality ; but none 
were satisfactory. Finally a High- 
land slogan was suggested; and 
though much doubt was expressed as 
to the practicability of this, one of the 
committee was appointed to look up 
different Gaelic authorities and report. 
Among many students who could 
talk the ‘‘language of Eden” like 
natives Donald Cameron and F. A. 
McRae were without doubt more able 
to gather together the right words 
from that Gaelic language than any of 
the others. For this reason they were 
chosen as the advisers of the com- 
mittee. | 
It took some little time for them to 
understand when interviewed just ’ 
what was required, but when they 
caught on to the idea they started in 
earnestly to atrive at a solution of the 
difficulty. More Gaelic was thrown 
around that evening in their room on 
King street than any comntittee ever 


} 
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heard before or ever will hear again 
in this city, and though they did their 
best there seemed no way to work the 
thing, till one of the committee sug- 
gested the translation of ‘‘Queen’s for 
ever!’ and then the yell of to-day 
began with Cameron in ‘‘Oil thigh na 
Banrighinn gu brath !’’ 

This was as far as they could go 
that evening, and as that part would 
not do alone it was thought one of the 


crys of the old clans would be an ac- 
ceptable addition, and in that way 


‘“‘cha gheill’’ was decided on as being 
part of the yell. 

After several meetings the following 
was considered to be presentable :— 


“"Jarg, garm us, buidhe 


Oil thigh na Banrighinn gu braigh 
Cha gheill! cha gheill ? cha gheill !’”’ 

On Saturday, Oct. 10, ’g1, this was 
laid before the A. M.S., discussed, 
practised and and finally accepted as 
the University yell. 

Subsequent experiments led to the 
exchanging of the first line to 


—*Queen’s, Queen’s, Queen’s,’’ and on 


October 27th this change was made 
official, and therewith the slogan be- 
came a fact, and standing the test of 
time remains in that form to-day. 





A STUDENT CONFERENCE AT LAKE. 
FIELD. 


| A NEW Conference for college men 


will be held under the auspices 
of the Student Department of the In- 
ternational Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Association at Lakefield, 
Ohio, June 19 to 28. This is one ofa 
series of Conferences which are held 
each year for the cultivation Of the 
religious life of students and their 
training in the leadership of the Chris- 
tian activities of their institutions, 


The first of these Conferences was 
held at Mount Hermon, Mass., in the 
summer of 1886, upon the invitation 
of Mr. D. L. Moody, and has since 
been held at Northfield. The West- 
ern Conference has been held at Lake 
Geneva, Wis., and has so increased in 
size that it seemed necessary to estab- 
lish another Conference at a location 
between these two points. Similiar 
Conferences are held for the South at 
Ashville, N. C. and for the Pacific 
Coast at Pacific Grove, Cal. The 
Lakefield Conference will draw dele- 
gates from Ontario, Michigan, Chio, 
West Virginia and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Platform meetings will be held 
each morning at which addresses will 
be given by prominent leaders of 
Christian thought. At seven o’clock 
each evening, on the lake front, meet- 
ings will be held at which the various 
Christian callings needing college men 
will be presented. At the platform 
and life work meetings the following 
speakers will be heard: Rev. William 
F. McDowell, D. D., Rev. Howard 
Agnew Johnston, D. D., and Mr. 
Robert H. Speer, of New York city ; 
Dr, Elmore Harris, of Toronto; Presi- 
dent Emory W. Hunt, of Denison 
University ; Mr. G. K. Shurtleff, of 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. H. P. Beach 
and Mr. Tom Jays, secretaries of the 
Student Volunteer Movement for For- 
eign Missions; and Mr. John R. Mott. 
secretary of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. 

Other features of each day are a 
Missionary Institute for the considera- 
tion of the problems of promoting 
missionary life and activity in college, 
normal home mission and foreign mis- 
sion study classes for the preparation 
of leaders of such classes in the col- 
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leges, and a conference on the methods 
of carrying on the various phases of 
student Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
Ciation work in college. 

Five normal Bible classes will be 
held each day to prepare students to 
become leaders of similar classes 
among their fellow students during 
year. [The leaders of these classes 
will be Mr. N. Wilbur Helm, of Prin- 
ceton University, Dr. Elmore Harris, 
Mr. Thornton B. Penfield, of New 


York, Prof. Rollin H. Walker of Ohio 










University and Dr. Howaid Agnew 
Johnston. 

The afternoons of the Conference are 
devoted to athletics and recreation. 
Lakeside affords ample opportunity 
for boating, swimming and rambling 
among the rocks, whileathletic grounds 
will be prepared for baseball and other 
athlectic sports. It is expected that 
between: 300 and 4oo students will at- 
tend the Conference. The prepara- 
tions are being conducted by Mr. A. 
B. Williams, Jr., 3 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York City. 
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32 
LATE SIR OLIVER MOWAT. 


NE by one the great men, who 
have figured in the public life of 
Canada, are passing away. The last to 
submit to the effects ot advanced age 
and accident is that distinguished 
patriot and Christian gentleman whom 
all high-minded Canadians revere and 
love, Sir Oliver Mowat. Local inter- 
est in his case has been intense, and 
local sorrow over his death has been 
unduly moved, because here he began 
his eminent and successful career. 
Here the name of Mowat, beginning 
with a merchant of marked integrity, 
and extending through succeeding 
generations, is held in great honor and 
respect. 

Sir Oliver was early given to poli- 
tics, and when a young lawyer partici- 
pated in Kingston’s campaigns. He 
contested the representation of the 
city with Sir John Macdonald, when 
both were comparatively untried in 
political service. Removing to Toronto 
Sir Oliver, after serving as an alder- 
man, entered parliament and was a 
member of several governments. He 
was one of the fathers of confedera- 
tion, and assisted in the inauguration 
of conditions which made for the unity 
and peace of the Canadian people. 


In 1864 Sir Oliver was made a judge 
in the chancery court, and brought to 
it that erudition and judgment which 
were characteristic of all his public 
labours. It was a surprise to many 
when he returned to political life in 
1872 at the call of his party, but it 
was a good thing for Ontario, for 
under his govornment there was for 
many long years an administration of 
public affairs which commanded the 
confidence of the electors, and they 
gave evidence of it again and again, 
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In 1896, when the liberals succeeded 
to power in the Dominion, Sir Oliver 
was called to the government and oc- 
cupied the office of minister of justice, 
but he held it only a year, and then 
accepted the honored place of lieuten- 
ant-governor of Ontario. The effect 
of two accidents which befell him, 
added to the infirmities of old age, 
closed his long and dignified career. 

Looking back and contemplating 
the work of this man, one is moved to 
a sense of gratitude that he lived and 
left his impress on the times. No re- 
presentative of the people could have 
served them with more devotion, ear- 
nestness and honesty. His was acom- 
manding intellect, his a mind which 
comprehended the virtues of passing 
events, his the judgment which en- 
abled him to act with clearness, with 
courage and decision. He did not in- 
trude his personality upon the world. 
He simply possessed a commanding 
ability and won on his merits the al- 
legiance of his friends. 

In due time he left the scene of his 
many tiiumphs, in the assembly, to 
be succeeded by the men who had 
been his colleagues and confidants. 
His work, however, remained, and it 
follows him and pays tribute to his 
worth. He disappears from the stage 
as all men must do in the lapse of 
time, but he will not be forgotten. 
The history of Canada for over forty 
years will bear testimony to his ser- 
vice as a legislator and leader—and 
the students of the future, in scanning 
the pages to learn of the men who 
reached distinction in state-craft, will 
have occasion to linger over the name 
of Oliver Mowat, the jurist, philoso- 
pher, patriot, premier. It will be 
high up in the country’s scroll of 
honors. 
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Four Specials in Kid Gloves! 


75c.- LadieS’ one large : 
Paris points in all modisheolors Cee eons 


$1.—Ladies’ 2 PB genuine French Kidin Steacys’ Spec 


ial and Marcelle brands; colors— ‘Tans, Br : 
Pearls,-White, Black. ors— Tans, Browns, Greys 


$1.25.—Steacy’s Very Spe 
color,jextra value. Pectal, every fashionable 


$i1.35.—Alexandre’s every color in three styles, wear guaranteed. 








The Students’ Laundryman 


HONG LEE 


Like your trade goot. Leave your address and 
John will call for washee. 


LAUNDRY, 338 PRINCESS ST., KINGSTON. 











AN ANNOUNCEMEN 
ees Young Man 







E are not laundry monopolists as 

we are sometimes termed, but ¢ 

we are fast gaining all the trade of & 
Kingston, simply because our work is 

the best and our service the finest. y 


The day of cheap. insurance 
will be past for you in a few 


years. Why not write for rates 


eee 





Try Us Once, That’s All! to-day to one of Canada’s strong- 


est companies, 








The Imperial | 
Kingston’s Finest Laundry y 


Cor. Barrie & Princess Sts. 





THE MANUFACTURERS’ LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office, Toronto 
F.u. McARTHUR, Manacer. { 


H. J. FOIK, Representative, Kingston, Ont, 


PANTS PRESSED FREE. 


eeceecceeeeeeceeeeqceeeeee” 


THE | OCKETT SHOE STORE 
FOR GOOD BOOTS 4 LOW PRICES 
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NABLE TAILORING v 


We lead in Fashion and Prices. 
The Latest Cloths for Overcoats._ 
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ais e Full Dress Suits a Specialty. 
x CARROLL & CO., 
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W 
230 Princess wiv 
Street Wy 


Merchant { 
WY 


Tailors 


Standard Bank of Canada| T. H. FERGUSON 


AINGSTON. 
Capital paid up - $1.000,000.00 
Reserve Fund - - 850,000.00 
Total Assets - $13,120,562.67 


Savings Bank Department. Interest 
Allowed. 
Drafts and Cheques cashed, on all parts of the 
world. 


W. D. HART, Manacer. 


Meals at all hours. 


The Delicatessen 


Short order work a specialty, 





lunch andl Dining ‘Rosine 


Opp. Spangenberg’s, jeweller, 2 doors from 
King Street, Princess St, 
KINGSTON, ONT, 


21 Meal Tickets for $3.00. Good until used, 
W. J. STINSON, Prop. 


~ James Reid 


Che Leading Wndertaker and 


Furniture Manufacturer 
Established 1854 


PW. Coates: = 








Pins ; 
now in stock. 


(Successor to R. H. Toye) 


Bread and Cake Baker, Groceries, 
Fruit and Confectionery. 


CATERING |r sans 
TO AT HOMES & PARTIES } ma. r. HAM BROOK 


318 King St., Kingston. "Phone 300 


GRAND 
OPERA HOUSE 


Thursday, April 9th 


The Great 
Musical Comedy 


Floradora 


Beautiful Scenery and a 
Chorus of 70 people. 





Jewelry Store, 158 Princess Street, is head- 
duarters for Queen’s pins, crest pins and class 
any year pin made to order ; 
‘‘ Waterman’s Idea] Hotacin Pens,”’ etc. 


04 pins 
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LAIDLAW 
ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


ILLUSTRATORS 
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PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 
HALF-TONE ZINC ETCHING 


AND 


COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY, ETC. 








SPEEDY, NEW AND ECONOMICAL 
PROCESSES 








384 King St. West, 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
afpoforfoode sfoufeofoeds cfoobrafootssfoegeoders drole feel: feeds foefoofoets 


Have You Tried 


Eecberdobe de fochoalecfooderfoule feadhs Se cbecleateche dechoafeofe de 


Boys! 


MANUFACTURED By 


G. A. McGOWAN, 


KINGSTON, 


PRINTING 


For Queen’s University Students a 
Specialty 





ONT. 





- rr a ne 


Che..... 
Jackson ae 
190 Wellington St. "Phone 485 


The Vast Army of 


Dip-no-mores 


: Pen Y | 





LE:-Waterman Co 


173 Broadway,New York 12 Golden Lane, Londe 


R.J. McDOWALL 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ALL USICAL ON 
KINDS /WEERCHANDISE teams 


Everything the best in its line. Pianofortes, 
Organs, Cash Registers, the Famous ‘“ Empire 
Sewing Machine, Type Writers, Band Instruments 


ad 


471 PRINCESS STREET,KINGSTON,ONT. 
CAPE VINCENT, N.Y. 


Agents Wanted. Correspondence Solicited. 


QUEEN'S TEXT BOOKS 


Students will save money by buying their Text 
Books, Exercise and Note Books, at the Corner 
A complete stock of Text Books in all 
nts of study. Fountain Pens 





Bookstore, 
years and departme 
from rc, to #3. College note paper with crest and 


envelopes to match. 


kK. NISBET, 


Corner Princess and Wellington Streets. 


The Corner 
Bookstore. 







Che Stone Method 


ys a system of exercise which requires 
oe no apparatus, and only ro to 20 min- 
utes time each day, in your own room, just 
before retiring. Does not overtax the 
heart. Systematically follow our instruc- 
tions and we promise you a fine, strong, 
well-developed physique, and good health. 
All ages— 5 to 85 years—are alike benefited. 


WOMEN receive as much benefit from The 
Stone Method as men. We are the only 
instructors of prominence who pay special 
attention to instruction of women and chil- 
dren. Mrs. Ellen Walker, who has charge © 
of this department, has had an extensive ex- 
perience, and alone opens and answers let- 
tersof a private nature. Address confiden- 
tial letters; ** Mrs. Ellen Walker. care 
The Stone School.”’ 


__»| 24-Page Booklet FREE 


with photos from life =-_n_—< 








i.e 





We have prepared one for men andone 
oe for women, which contain many 
photos from life, showing what others have 
accomplished by The Stone Method, and 
what you may accomplish if you will. We 
are glad to send them FREE. 


Che Stone School of Physical 
1785 Masonic Cemple, Chicago. 





Use Taylor’s Lettuce Cream for chapped 
hands. Our New York Chocolates are 
always fresh. They are the best. 


DISPENSING AND HIGH-CLASS DRUG SUNDRIES 
DISCOUNT TO STUDENTS 


Taylor’s The Students’ Drug Store 





124 PRINCESS STREET, Successor to BB. 0. Mitchel 


anni € ins 
2 DOMINION company 
Photo Engravers 


04 Adelaide St. East. 


(Snowden Chambers) 


British American Hotel and 
potel Frontenac 


Kingston, Ont. 





Toronto 
KF, WATTS, Mer. 





RATES, $2 ro $3 E. McINTYRE, manu. 


THE STUDENTS’ TAILOR 


See his Goods and get his Prices before 
Purchasing elsewhere. 


T. LAMBERT, Merchant Taitor 
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North American Life 


ce THE unexcelled financial position of the 
= North American Life, its large sur- 
plus, its handsome dividends, its liberal poli- 
cles, and its promptness in paying all legiti- 
mate claims, make it a most desirable company 
for both agents and policy holders. Students 
who either require assurance or who are look- 
ing for profitable employment during the hol- 
idays, will do well to write to the North Am- 
erican Life, Head Office 112-118 King St., 
West, Toronto. J.J. HARPELL, B.A, 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Breck & Halliday 
| Electrical Contractors | 


Dealers in Electric Supplies of 

















Every Description. 


Estimates Furnished. 


79 Princess St, 


KETCHUM & CO'Y 


The Largest Sporting Goods Store in Canada. 


Footballs, Football Jackets, Football Pants, Foo 
Boots, Head Harness, Suspensories. peal! 


Cluba Outfitted. Estimates and prices furnished. 


KETCHUM & CO. 104 &106 BANK STREET 


7 an : = — See OTTAWA. 
-b,—UVUataiogue of Fall and Winter Sporti d 
about ready. Send a post card for Gus. ease 


A. E. HEROD, 


BOOT & SHOEMAKER 
Repairing Promptly Attended To. 


PRINCESS ST. 











OPPOSITE HOAG’'S DRUG STORE 


PATTERSON & HEWARD 


BRASS fen 


MACHINE NAME PLATES. 
40 West Wellington St., Toronto, Canada 


J. HISCOCK, 


eee 


FRUITS, - CONFECTIONERY, - OYSTERS 


Agent for the Niagara District Fruit Growers’ 
Association. 





STAMP ENGRAVERS, 
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Symons YW Rre, 


Apchilects, 
Wo Simbury Symons 15 Toronto Saeed 
Wellcam Ree. Soronde. 


As Regards Finances 


The sale of Kilburn Stereoscopic Views affords the most Lucrative 
Pleasant and Popular vacation employment among “‘Queen’s” students, 
Goods appeal to the educated and uneducated ; are sold in quantities 
suitable to the purchasing ability of rich and poor. 


Exclusive Territory, Flexible Delivery, Quick—Large Returns and 
Businesslike Methods all combine to explain the fact that more Uni- 
versity men handle our goods than engage in all other lines combined. 


DEPARTMENT OF CROWN LANDS, 
_ - ONTARIO. © = 


Magnificent Opportunities for Investment in 
Mining, Lumbering, — 
Farming. 


For Information concerning the Resources of Ontario in . 
Farm, Forest or Mine, write 























HON. E. J. DAVIS mmssonggg zon" Lanes 
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Educational Department Calendar 


January : 
1. NEW YEAR'S Day, 

By-laws for establishing and withdrawal 
ofunion of municipalities for High School 
purposes to take effect. 

5. High, Public and Separate Schools open. 

Truant Officers’ reports to Department 
due. 

7. First meeting of rural School! Trustees. 

Polling day for trustees in Public and 
Separate Schools. 

12. Appointment of High School Trustees by 
Municipal Councils. } 

13. Clerk of Municipality to be notified b 
Separate School Supporters of their 
withdrawal. 

14. Annual Reports of Boards in cities and 
towns, to Department due. 

Names and addresses of Public School 
Trustees and Teachers to be sent to 
Township Clerk and Inspector. 

15. Trustees’ annual Reports to Inspectors 
due. 

Application for Legislative apportionment 
for inspection of Public Schools in cities 
and towns separated from the county, 
to Department, due. 

Annual Reports of Kindergarten attend- 
ance, to Department, due. 

Annual Report of Separate Schools, to 
Department, due. 

20, Provincial Normal Schools open (First 
Session). 

21. First meeting of Public School Boards in 
cities, towns, and incorporated villiages, 

27. Appointment of High School Trustees by 
County Councils, 

February: 

4. First meeting of High School Boards 
and Boards of Education. 

28. Inspectors’ Annual Reports, to Depart- 
ment, due. 

Annual Reportsfrom High School Boards, 
to Department, due. 

Financial Statement of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, to Department, due. 

Separate School Supporters to notify 
Municipal! Clerk. 


March: eed 
31. Night Schools close (Session 1902-1903), 
April : ee 
i. Returns by Clerks of counties, cities, etc, 
of population, to Department, due, 
9. High Schools, second term, and Public 
and Separate Schools close. 
10. GOOD FRIDAY. 
13. EASTER MONDAY. . 
14. Annual meeting of the Ontario Education 
Association at Toronto. es 
1s, Reports on Night Schools due, (Session 
1902-1903). 


N.B.~Departmantal Examination Papers jor ast 
years may be obtained from the Carswell £ UOlishing 
Company, No. 30 Adelaide Street, E., Toronto, 








RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Great International! Route between the East 


and West. The Favorite Route to 


Boston, New York, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Quebec, Peterboro, 
Toronto, Niagara Falls, Chicago 


___And all other points in the United States and 
Canada. Special Rates to Cricket, Lacrosse, Base 
Ball, Hockey, Curling, Football and other organ- 
ized clubs. Reduced Rates to Students for Christ- 
mas and Easter Holidays. 


t#" For full information apply to 
J.P. HANLEY, G. T. BELL, 


Kingston, Gen. Pass. and 
City Agent. Ticket Agt., Montreal. 


After The 
Exams. 


Then comes Home and Friends 





Better take home one 
of our China Tea Sets 
at $2.98 and upwards 
or an extra fine 97 
piece Semi Porcelain 
Dinner Set worth $15, 
that we are selling at 
$9.70. It will please 
mother. 


WOODS' FAIR 
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LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIF E 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


This Company transacts life insurance exclusively. 





Invested Funds, - 3 : £8 , 200,000.00, 
Annual Income, - 4 1 700,000.00. 
Claims paid during 1g01, - ~~ - 550,000.00, 


Endowments matured and paid 1901, —_ 100,000.00. 


In 10 years the Premium income has increased $500,000.00 and the in- 
vested tunds have doubled. Deposit with Dominion Government for the se- 
curity of Canadian policy holdres exceeds $2,000,000.00. It is a progressive 
up-to-date company ‘paying ninety per cent. of its earnings to policy holders on 
the with profit plan. Forty years doing business in Canada. Nearly $5.000,0 
000.00 of new business is written annually. 

PRUDENT —- PROSPEROUS —- PROGRESSIVE 
Head Office ;-COMPANY’S BUILDING, MONTREAL. 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Roya!l,—Chairman Canadian Board. R.B, Angus, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 


Directors,—E. L. Pease, Esq., H. Stikeman, Esq., Charles M. Hays, Esq., C. R. Hosmer, Esq. 
B. Hal. Brown,—Manager for Canada, Mills & Cunningham,—General Agents, Kingston. 


E. J. REID, Special Agent, Kingston. 


N.B.—This year, 1902, will be the close of the Quinquennium. 


The Rathbun Engine 
Company 
a Catalogue 


DESERONTO, ONT. Se ee ae 


Manufacturers of Doors, Sash, Blinds and _ all 
descriptions of Wooden Building Materials, Rail- Our new Engine Catalogue contains con- 


way Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, Posts. 
Dealers in Coa!, Salt, &c. Sole Sales Agents of the | siderable information of interest to steam 


Canadian Portland Cement Company. Manufac- 
turers of the best cements. 




















users as well as a description of the Robb- 


A. CHADWICK, kincston AGENT. Armstrong Engine. | 


T h e Ba y of Q U i n te A copy will = sent to anyone on request. 





Railway Robb Engineering 


| New Short line for Tweed, Napanee, Comya ny, Limited. 


Deseronto and all local points. 


Train leaves City Hall Depot at 4 p.m. AMHERST, N. S. 
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I j Two strong business Colleges un- 

t Kingston Business College Co, Ltd. der one management. Best equipped 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO schools of the kind in Canada. 

Write for information to a 

ini I ueen Street, Kingston, Ont.; Con- 

Dominion Business College, pices Life Building, Toronto, 

de 


TORONTO, ONTARIO. Canada. 
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Residential and Day School for Boys. TORONTO 3} Rev. D. Bruce Macdonald, M. A., Principal. 


ST. MARGARET’S COLLEGE 


TORONTO 
A RESIDENTIAL AND DAY-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


? U al: School, $ te Juni Resi- 
ST. ANDREW S COLLEGE i ence ‘Bove  aaied tei Uinieealtice aha. Bdsince’: 


A Full Academic Course, 

A Full Musical Course. 

A Full Art Course. 

A Full Elocution Course, 

A Full Domestic Science Course, 
A Full Course in Physical Culture, 





Special Facilitles fer the Study of Music. 


Students prepare for University Examination in Music. 


MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., 
AND MUSICAL | 


Lady Principal. Director. 
MUSIC [Aikstrimenrs 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Violin, Flute, Cornet or any other Musical Instrument 














Before Buying a.Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, 


EXAMINE THE “IMPERIALS” 


They are the Best Made. Every Instrument Guaranteed. 


If your dealer don’t carry them write us direct. Try the Imperi 


WHALEY, ROYCE «& CO. 


(LIMITED.) 
(Catalogues on Application.) 


A.W WINNETT, L.D.S,, D.D.S. 


al Strings for all stringed instruments. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


: DENTIST. 
Dr. C Wimot Baty | 
Post Graduate In Crown and Bridgework, 
Dental Surgeon. PRINCESS AND WELLINGTON STS. 


29 PRINCESS ST., KINGSTON Over Johnston's Jewelry Store 
"4 * 
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TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


DR. EDWARD FISHER, Musical Director. 


Affiliated with Toronto and Trinity Universities. 


THE BEST EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 
* AND STRONGEST FACULTY IN CANADA, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT, 


SCHOOL OF LITERATURE AND EXPRESSION 


Mrs. Inez Nicholson-Cutter, Principal. 
Oratory, Physical Culture, Pedagogy, 


CALENDARS AND SYLLABUS FREE. 





Telephone 347 


Established 1844. 


SPANGENBURG, | 


347 KING STREET. 


JEWELER AND SILVERSMITH 


Medals, Class Pins, Etc. made to order. College 
Crest Pins, College Crest Cuff Links, 
Waterman’s ideal Fountain Pens. 


Diamond Setting 


Watches repaired and adjusted 
& fine Engraving 


by skilled workman, 





he ehoohe ofoohoade ohn cba fe eho ofe oho oho ohn of ufo afe ele of obo ofoohe ofe abv afe nfo fe 
ESTABLISHED 18653. 


6 BOOTH & SON, 
DOCTORS? 
t BRASS PLATE 
7 SIGNS 


Also RUBY GLASS SIGNS 


21 ADELAIDE STREET WEST 
TORONTO 
fo ofoafo of of nfo ole of ofe ofe eke obs oho ofoodoeds fo efoodoc$e sfooe chooks fookoeds 
LL ees 


DO You Graduate 


this Spring? If so, we are prepared to 
Hood or Gown you on short notice, We 
have in stock, made up specially for 1903, 
Graduates’ M.A. Hoods, B.A. Hoods, 
M.D. Hoods, B.Sc. Hoods. Other de- 
grees made in a hurry, simply at the 
cost of time and material. 


Crumley Bros.,!32434 PRINCESS ST. 


Fe forfoofoode Loafoehn chs oahe che efofenfoofeahoefoohe efoohene nde ofoafroReahe ofoaoofoods feof feats 


Sir J. G. Bourinot’s Canadian Manual of Pro. 
cedure at meetings of Municipal Councils, 
Shareholders and Directors of Companies, 
Synods, Conventions, Societies and Public 
Bodies generally, with an introductory re- 
view of the rules and usages of Parliament 
that govern public assemblies in Canada, 
by J.G. Bourinot, C.M G,, LL.D. DC. Li. 
D,L., Clerk of the H of C. Price, cloth 
$3.00 ; hf-cf. $3.75, or '‘ Citizen's Edition,” 
omitting only the portion that refers to 
Municipal Councils and Church Synods. 
Boards 50c., Cloth $1.00. Just the book for . 
literary societies For sale by booksellers, 
or address 


The Carswell Company, Limited, Toronto 


. 








SMOKE 


Paul’s Special Mixture 


10c. PER PACKAGE. 


TINS 25c. per 4 Ib. 
TINS §50c. per 4 lb. 
Smoke “STUDENT” Cigar 
For Sale only at 


W. J. PAUL, 70 Princess Street. 
KINGSTON, ONT. 


Hotel Randolph ** Radotphcbrp 


Steam Heated throughout and Perfectly Lighted. 
Rates according to Location. Modern Sample Rooms, 


In the Centre of Business. Ne Ng Ne 
R. E. SPARKS, D.D.S., L.D.S., M.D, 
DENTIST 


Special attention paid to 


23014 Princess Street 
Oral Deformities 


Kingston, Ont 





Francis H, Chrysler, K.C. C. J. R. Bethune Frank B, Proctor 


CHRYSLER & BETHUNE, 
BARRISTERS & SOLICITORS, 


Parliamentary, Supreme Court and Departmental Agents 
Cablea Address, “CHRYSLER” 


119, 120 ceNTRAL CHamBEers, OT TAWA, ONT. 
eg a Ga ge 
JOHN MUDIE, B.A. 

BARRISTER SOLICITOR, ETC. 

Telephone 453 Office ; 89 Clarence St., Kingston, Ont. 
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ef 3 Boys Prepared for the Universities 
A A Y Military “College and Business. 
ideal Grounds, Home Comforts and 


KINGSTON, ONT. 


A RESIDENTIAL and DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 3; 


individual Attention. 
Send for Calendar to 


REV. T. J, GLOVER, B.A., Principal. 





SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS 


ALL WEAR 


SUTHERLAND’S SHOES 


50 Years in Kingston. YOU TRY THEM. 


GANONG’S 
G. B. Chocolates 


THE FINEST MADE. 


CREAMS, BON-BONS, ETC., PUT UP 
TO SUIT AT 


A. J. REE S, se bac 
W. J. BAKER, eeiaiel 


TOBACCONIST 


CARRIES A FULL LINE OF 
Imported and Domestic Cigars, To- 


baccos, Pipes, Cigarettes, &c. 
OPPOSITE WINDSOR HOTEL. 








O. G. JOHNSTON, FLORIST, 


KINGSTON, ONT. 
Grower and Exporter of New and Rare egoee 
KCIALTIES: Choice Roses, Carnations and Chrys- 
Py anthemums, Wedding Bouquets, Floral Designs 


d Floral Baskets, in Up-to-Date Style. 
Gon erentor , Head of Johnston St. ‘Phone 236. 


City Branch, 336 King St. East. ’Phone 239. 


A. McILQUHAM'S 


LIVERY AND SALE See patioe 
Best drivers in the city. First-class turnouts 10 
Weddings and Funerals. ‘special attention given to 
Pie-nic and Pleasure Parties. 


Phone 316. Offtce—290 Princess St., Kingston. 


T. C. WILSON, LIVERY 


CLARENCE heals aaa 
rriages and all kinds of rig 
ane cne sotaer Oabs to all traize end Boat 
Baggage transferred to any place. Nig 
ways on hand. 








TELEPHONE 291. 


HATS 
FURS 


Clark Wright & Son, “see.” 
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tit | RUGLOW & CO. 


UNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS 


BOOK MPORTERS and Publishers of Text Books used in 
Queen’s University. Extra Mural Students can rely 
on having their orders carefully and promptly mailed 

Correspondence solicited in all matters relating to Univer- 


SRABWA sity Text Books. 3 we ws a & 


[rae R. UGLOW & CO,, 4 Princes: St. Kingston, Ont 


Dress Suits 
& Cuxedos 


So zealously sought after 















by followers of Fashion's 


newest demands, need not 





worry—give us your order 


Livingston Bros. [Cailors] * Zat?.., 


HENDERSON 


Invites every Queen’s Student to 
call and inspect his work. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO=-——~—~——- NO. 90 PRINCESS STREET 


HAT St -F IRS 
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Voy. XXX. 


ig NE whois a graduate both of 
Queen’s and of Oxford finds 
it hard to speak impartially 
on the subject of Queen’s 
and the Rhodes Scholar- 
ships. Shall I sing the glor- 
J ies of my old-world Mother? 
I lay.myself open to the charge of self- 
conceit, and to the'still more odious ac- 
cusation of suggesting her superiority 
to Queen’s. Shall I dispraise her? 
Complain that she is not up-to-date. 


dub her “the opera bouffe among uni-_ 


versities? I am justly accused of in- 
gratitude, at once callow and unfilial. 
Even to attempt a judicial estimate is 
to be called wanting in natural affec- 
tion to one, if not to both, of those 
whom I hold very dear. ee 8 

Upon what callings do the pick of 
the graduates of English universities 
enter, in the old world? Those’ whose 
private means are sufficient take'up the 
opulent semi-feudal life. of country 
gentlemen, and devote themselves to 
relieving the distresses of the country- 
side: in later life they form one of the 
most valuable elements in both houses 
of parliament. Of such a class Canada 
‘s almost destitute. Our best example 
is perhaps The Hon. Sidney Fisher. 
who, however, is rather sui generis 
than a distinctive type in Canadian 
public life. Very many enter one of 
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QUEEN’S AND THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 


the twenty-two colleges in Oxford, or 
of the nineteen in Cambridge, as Fel- 
lows, Tutors or Lecturers, at once to 
possess—even in these days of dimin- 
ishing land values—an easy and cul- 
tured existence, inspiring and ennob- 
ling work, and ample time for carrying 
on original reading and research. 
Compared to the F ellowships 
vearly offering in ()xford alone, 
how meagre is the number of corres- 
ponding academic positions with us. 
The Home and Indian Civil Services 
offer yearly to free competition some 
120 positions, of which at least forty 
are won by Oxonians; in Canada one 
of these avenues is wanting, and the 
career offered by our Home Civil Ser- 
vice is so different from that in Britain 


‘that it need not be further considered. 


Journalism, the diplomatic service. 
student interpreterships, the army, are 


~ other fields which we in Canada are al- 


most wholly unable to offer. Law and 
the church—and to a less extent medi- 
cine—afford much the same scope in 
Britain as in Canada, and the Rhodes’ 
scholar who returns to his native land 
will be under the disadvantage of com- 
peting on equal terms with those some 
years his juniors. Thus, many open- 
ings for university men in Britain are 
wholly absent in Canada, while for 
others the Oxford course retards a 
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man several years in the race of life. 


no small drawback in these 
days of hurry and _ stress. This 
suggests the more general disad- 


vantages caused by the characteristic 
qualities of Oxford life, the spacious 
generous existence of an English gen- 
tleman, whose word is his bond, whose 
whole character is saturated with that 


noble credulity which Thucy- 
dides considered so important an . 
ingredient in true manliness, that 


hospitality in which, as has been said, 
“Everything but money is free, and 
you've only got to ask the next man 
for that.” Such a man returning ‘o 
Canada may, as Goldwin Smith aptly 
says, work hard, but he will never bar- 
gain hard. His coequals in Canada are 
ahead of him in the material race of 
life, are harder and more aggressive 
_ than himself; his very excellences unfit 
him for the struggle; and his dissatis- 
faction will draw material on the one 
hand from the superior financial pro- 
gress and selfsatisfaction of his old 
playmates, and on the other hand hear- 
ing of the imperial careers of those 
who in the glad Oxford days were not 
a whit superior to himself. There is 
more than one man in Canada whom 
an old-world training has done more 
to despirit than to arouse. All this is 
on the assumption that he returns to 
Canada, but one of the chief objections 
to the Rhodes’ Scholarships is that so 
many of our most promising graduates 
may be drawn away by the allurements 
of the older and more cultured civil- 
isation, and be lost to their native land. 
We lose too many as it is, both to Bri- 
tain and to the United States; the 
Rhodes’ bequest adds to our danger of 
sharing a fate analogous to that of 


Portugal, which in the sixteenth and, 


seventeenth centuries sent so many of 
her best and bravest to rule her colon- 
ies that the mother-country fell into 
decay. 

That the course at Oxford need not 
unfit a man for practical life Rhodes is 
himself a striking example; but this 
itself brings out the curious truth that 
the Rhodes’ scholars are likely to be 
very different from those whom the 
pious founder had in mind. Rhodes 
was himself a youth when at Oxford; 
and while he became saturated with its 
atmosphere of architectural charm and 
historic association, he was in no sense 
a scholar, or one who attached exces- 
sive importance to scholarship. The 
Union, the College Debating Society, 
the river, the playing fields—these 
were the arenas on which he seems to 
have hoped that his candidates would 
jostle with their home-born brethren. 
The three years limit which he imposed 
looks very much as if he had expected 
them to take the Pass course, the direct 
educational value of which is little, if 
at all, higher than that of a Pass de- 
gree in Toronto or Queen’s. But Dr. 
Parkin and the trustees have driven 
several coaches and six through the 
will already, and the colonies, avid 
of distinction, and eager to share in the 
educational treasures of the old world. 
have in most cases decided to send men 
of more mature years, and the trustees 
have obtained special permission for 
them to do so from the university au- 
thorities. The average age of the Brit- 
ish freshman is eighteen to twenty; at 
many of the colleges all over 
twenty-one must obtain special permis- 
sion to enter; whereas Dalhousie has 
set the age limit of Rhodes’ scholars at 
twenty-five, and Toronto University at 
twenty-six, with a minimum qualifica- 
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tion of two years standing in a Can- 
adian university. They are probably 
wise in so doing; for various reasons 
the Canadian of twenty-one, while 
superior in natural sagacity and versa- 
tility to his English brother of the same 
age, is in scholarship inferior to the 
British public school boy of eighteen: 
callow youths would be little likely to 
do their country honour, and would in 
all probability develop into second rate 
Englishmen, of whom we have a suffi- 
ciently plentiful crop in Canada al- 
ready. But the difficulties entailed by 
this advanced age-limit must not be 
overlooked, especially those which 
must be faced by the candidate when 
he returns to his own land. 

I have felt it my duty to state at 
some length certain objections to this 
bequest, as they have hitherto been al- 
most unheard in the chorus of admir- 
ation: but even as Augustine, after 
pronouncing such an encomitm on vir- 
ginity as made the hearer recall Hy- 
pathia herself, suddenly changed his 
tone and delivered such an eulogy on 
married life as was never heard from 
Tew or Gentile before,so I now turn to 
the pleasanter task of painting the ad- 
vantages to Canada of this great en- 
dowment, advantages compared to 
which its drawbacks sink into insigni- 
ficance. | 

What are the chief dangers from 
which our country is suffering? In 
politics from a mediocrity which some- 
times takes the form of the politician 
“with his ear to the ground,” some- 
times of the clever schemer who is “on 
the make,” sometimes of the generous 
but untrained and impulsive visionary 
who is at the mercy of any fad which 


commends itself to his emotions; in 


business from a spirit of materialism 


born of new found prosperity and the 
sudden realisation of a great inherit- 
ance, which takes the form of love, 
sometimes of comfort and materia] 
ease, sometimes of money, at first as a 
means, but afterwards as an end in 
itself; a feeling that everything can be 
estimated in coin of the realm, a wor- 
ship of the almighty dollar, such as 
has characterised the United States for 
the past century, but from which, as 
they grow older, they are beginning 
to emerge. What a chance for Canada 
to produce one or two men whose spir- 
its Oxford can touch to finer issues. 
whose true Canadian metal she can 
forge into a brand of shining steel, as 
strong as the weapon welded upon our 
native stithies, and far more finely 
tempered! What better environment 
to produce a statesman of sane enthus- 
iasm, wide vision, and incorruptible 
purpose, than the university which for 
a thousand years has been the Alma 
Mater of heroic hearts, whose very 
stones are eloquent of statesmen, of 
scholars and of martyrs, in whose 
streets are meeting to-day those who 
in after years are destined to sway 
“the Mother of Parliaments,’ those who 
yearly go out to fight famine and 
plague in India, or to give peace and 
prosperity to the Fellaheen, those 
whose wisdom and scholarship have 
made Political Economy no longer 
“the Dismal Science,” but the true 
study for alt who would govern “a 
nation of prophets, of sages, and of 
worthiés.”” What if a few are lost to 
Canada? Better a hundred lost if one 
such be won. Consider what such a 
man might be worth to the Presbyter- 
jan church. In 1853 four students 
went from the county of Pictou to 
Glasgow University to study for the 
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ministry. At the conclusion of their 
studies all returned to their native 
land. One served his Master, un- 
known save to his native county, in 
a quiet parish on the East River of 
Pictou, and went years ago to his re- 
ward; two returned to Britain to 
occupy honourable positions in the 
Church of Scotland; the fourth was 
George Monro Grant, and what his 


British training did for him, and what | 


he did for Canada, students of Queen’s 
do not need to be told. Of three 
friends, who in the early sixties had 
rooms in common in Edinburgh, one 
was I. J. Macdonnell, another D. M. 
Gordon. Thus even when the pros- 
pects of Canada were far poorer than 
they are to-day, our Canadian lads 
came back; our precious ointment was 
not poured out in vain. Greatly as she 
has gained, the church is beginning to 
find that she has lost somewhat in re- 
lying entirely upon a home-trained 
ministry. Ifthe Rhodes’ Scholarships 
can give Us some such men as _ these, 
we shall not too closely count the cost. 
These men were trained in Scottish 
Universities, but the influence of Glas- 
gow or Edinburgh and Oxford on the 
best minds is not dissimilar. Inferior 
in apparatus for, and methods of, re- 
search to Germany, making little at- 
tempt to compete in Applied Science 
with Cornell or McGill, they have on 
the best minds a stimulative influence 
which may be called dynamic, awak- 
ing a sane and many-sided zeal for cul- 
ture which cannot be over-valued. 
Certain defects there are even in the 
literary training of Oxford; a ten- 
dency to produce doctrinaires, to im- 
plant an intellectual arrogance which 
scorns the work-a-day world of com- 
promise and make-shift and second- 


best, a contempt for ‘the dirty facts’ 
which has spoiled much of the work of 
the greatest living master of English 
prose style, Goldwin Smith. Against 
this tendency we may count native 
Canadian common sense to be a suffi- 
cient prophylactic. Our danger lies 
rather in the opposite direction, in an 
inability to see anything but our pres- 
ent material surroundings, in a ram- 
pant Philistinism, ignorant of the past. 
and oblivious of the future. To such 
a spirit an Oxford training is the best 
possible antidote. 

Other objections may be more brief- 
ly dismissed. There are pessimists in 
Canada who never moved twenty miles 
from their native village; the man 
Oxford spoils would probably have 
been a grumbler wherever trained. 
And have I not been unjust to those 
who do not return in saying that they 
are lost to ts? Britain needs to learn 
of us as well as we from her; just as 
those who return will gradually render 
less offensive our narrow provincial- 
ism, so those who remain will do much 
to break down the still more crass in- 
sularity of the Brfton. To share our 
best with the Mother-land, to promote 
the spirit of inter-Imperial knowledge 
and charity, is not to impoverish our- 
selves but to enrich both. Is Lord 
Strathcona lost to Canada, or Sir 
Gilbert Parker, or Charles Roberts? 
Of the three Edinburgh friends whom 
I mentioned, the third was the Rev. C. 
M. Grant of Dundee, and many a Scot 
in Canada ,giving to her service the 
glory of his manhood, finding on our 
broad prairies the scope for his Scot- 
tish enthusiasm which was denied him 
at home, knows whence came the kind- 
ly word which spurred him on, and the 
more material help which made his 
journey possible. 
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The Rhodes’ Scholarships will not 
inaugurate the millenium, either in ed- 
ucation, society, or politics. It may 
be doubted whether to the individual 
holder they will bring greater happi- 
ness than if he had never seen the 
banks of Isis, or heard the bell swing 
slowly from Tom Tower. But they 
will enrich our best minds with the 
best that England has to offer; they 
will train leaders in education, in poli- 
tics, and in economics, whose influence 
will broaden downwards till even 
mediocrity itself is touched to some 
faint zeal for higher things ; for in ed- 
ucation, says Plato, we must begin our 
building at the top. They will in- 
crease our knowledge of the great 
Mother-land, and if some seem Jost to 
Canada, we will take comfort, know- 
ing that they are not lost, but given by 
us to play their part, on a wider stage. 
in the development of those ideals of 
freedom, peace, and justice upon earth. 
for the advancement of which the 


British Empire is, under God, the 


greatest modern instrument. 


\W. L. GRANT. 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE LADIES’ . 
RESIDENCE. 

HE annual meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Residence Association was 

held at the Residence on April 28rd, 
the President Mrs.. J. Macgillivray in 
the chair. After the reading of the 


minutes, the secretary and treasurer 


presented their reports, which were 
most encouraging. In spite of a de- 
crease in the number of resident girls, 
owing to sickness during the epidemic 


in I*ebruary, the house has been self- 
supporting and there is a considerable 
balance in the bank from the general 
fund, which includes subscriptions, 
fees and taxes remitted. This is not 
sufficient, however, to buy some neces- 
sary furniture and to pay for the rent 
of the house through the summer 
months. To do the latter an effort 1s 
being made to rent the house furnish- 
ed. 

The board of Management have ac- | 
cepted with regret the resignation of 
Miss Drummond as head of the house, 
and they are now looking for some one 
to take her place. 

All the girls at present in the resi- 
dence who intend returning to Col- 
lege have already taken rooms, leav- 
ing accommodation - for nine. 

After some routine business and the 
election of a new Board of Manage- 
ment, Principal Gordon was kind en- 
ough to give a short address. The 
two points which he emphasized were 


(1st) that any special efforts which 


were made for the Residence girls, 
should be extended to all the women 
students; (2nd) that the principle of 
individual liberty should not be inter- 
fered with in the Residence. The 
great aim should be to impress on the 
students the responsibility which 
comes with this liberty, and to make 
them self-governing. 

On Monday the Board of Manage- 
ment met and elected the following of- 
ficers :—-President, Mrst J. Macgilli- 
vray ; Ist vice-president, Miss A. Fow- 
ler; 2nd vice-president, Mrs. J. Mar- 
shall; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Goodwin; recording secretary, Miss 
Mowat; treasurer, Miss Brown. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The credit of editing the Convoca- 
tion number of the JOURNAL is due to 
Mr. Stuart Polson. Mr. Polson gen- 
erously undertook to relieve us of a 
large share of the work im connection 
with this number, and we appreciate 
his kindness in thus giving us the ben- 
efit of his well-known business and 
literary ability. 


A few numbers ago the JOURNAL 
published an editorial on Greek-letter 
societies, an editorial which was fav- 
orably received and commented upon 
by several college papers. And now 
comes word of a Greek-letter society 
established in connection with 
Queens, or at least a chapter or para- 
graph or something of the kind.. The 
installing officers hailed from New 
York and Canton. The attitude of 
the JourNaL towards the innovation 
in question is already known, and 
Space forbids re-stating it here. We 
cannot but feel that the Greek-letter 


departure looks a little like running 


to seed, yet indications are not want- 


W. J. Brown. 


ing that the sapless branches and dry 
leaves will make but an inconspicuous 
showing amidst the vigorous, over- 
topping growth of our democratic in- 
stitutions. 


With this number of the JOURNAT. 
the editors for 1902-03 retire from 
their duties. The leave-taking prob- 
ably calls for a few parting words, 
though it would be much easier to 
turn away from our old friend with- 
out any harrowing of the deeps of 
feeling; it is so hard to say just the 
right thing at parting, to express ap- 
propriately and with proper reserve 
the essential features of the situation. 
The valedictorians, who both public- 
ly and privately declared it to be no 
easy task to disentangle from the 
mass of use and wont those elements 
which are truly characteristic of the 
road one has travelled, will fully sup- 
port this view of our present duty. 


It would be ungracious and un- 
grateful on the part of the editors to 
congratulate themselves upon having 
completed the term of their associa- 
iton with the JournaL. The Jour- 
NAL is not the minotaur it is some- 
times represented to be, devouring 
the regulation number of youths and 
maidens every year. On the con- 
trary the JOURNAL is a rather amiable 
terror when one gets close to it, just 
menacing enough to keep one in a 
state of healthy seriousness, an excel- 
lent sedative to the effervescences of 
youth. (As our reputation for Eng- 
lish is already made, whether for bet- 
ter or worse, we are not going to 
prune our figures of speech in these 
closing paragraphs.) There are 
other compensations, but as we do not 
wish to be under a too heavy debt of 
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eratitude for the honour of editing 
the JOURNAL, we refrain from men- 
tioning these. 





No, the JouRNAL is not a modern 
Shylock, demanding a full pound of 
flesh. It is true the editors have lost 
weight, but the causes are special and 
private—the ravages of fever, the 
strenuosities of life in St. Andrew's 
College, and much exercise at the 
oars while celebrating our friends’ 
happiness. The main thing in editor- 
ial work is to get someone else to do 
the writing. A good editorial maxim 
is “Do nothing to-day which you can 
get another to do to-morrow.” A 
wise application of this rule and a not 
too cavernous waste-basket will go a 
long way towards lightening mater- 
ially an otherwise heavy burden. 








At a certain Alma Mater meeting 
the question was asked whether the 
JOURNAL was now to be made a col- 
lege paper. As this insinuation was 
made during the heat of an election, 
we took it as a canvassing expedient 
rather than a serious criticism. This 
complacency may not have been justi- 
fied by the general estimate. How- 
ever, we can only say that there has 
been no intention on our part to serve 
the interests of a special constituency. 
If the JourNAL has not represented 
with a reasonable approach to fairness 
and adequacy all sides of college life 
and all faculties, it is indeed a serious 
defect, and the editors acknowledge 
their fault. But at all events an hon- 
est effort was made to be fair, to 
make the JourNAL thoroughly repre- 
sentative, to criticize without preju- 
dice, to encourage without partizan- 
ship. If any think otherwise we bear 


them no malice, nor shall we take any 
further steps to lead them to regard 
the work that has been done in a light 
more favourable to ourselves. 





We cannot forbear expressing our 
appreciation of the help we. have re- 
ceived from many quarters. We 
gratefully acknowledge a number of 
contributions from the pens of profes- 
sors; and we also wish to thank mem- 
bers of the Faculty for the kind en- 
couragement and moral support they 
have invariably given us in our work. 
Among the students we have found 
the same encouragement and support. 
Only seldom has it occurred that a 
student has felt compelled to withhold 
a favour or shown reluctance in help- 
ing to make the JOURNAL a success. 
We beg that all will accept our hearty 
thanks, and feel assured that every 
kindness has been appreciated. Ke- 
garding the work of the editors of the 
various departments, we must leave 
it, like our own, to the judgment of 
our readers. Personally, we have 
found the members of the retiring 
staff very agreeable and capable per- 
sons, and it is not without a distinct 
feeling of regret that we sever our of- 
ficial connection with them. Without 
their co-operation and active interest 
the JOURNAL could not have been edit- 
ed at all; and their unfailing courtesy 
and good judgment have aided not a 
little in helping us over many rough 
places, 





It is perhaps almost unnecessary to 
say that we extend congratulations to 
the new editors. We also wish them 
bon voyage in piloting the JouRNAL 
through the session of 1903-04. May 
they come into port with flying col- 
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ours, and with the sunshine of a good 
reputation over all. We believe the 
JOURNAL is in safe hands, and being 


loyally supported by the growing con- 


stituency of Queen’s, will reach owt 
and take possession of territory hith- 
erto unexplored and unworked. This 
is not the place for suggestions, and 
we leave all discussions of possible 
changes and improvements to the dis- 
cretion of the editors-elect. We trust 
that the same courtesy and consider- 


~ ation will be extended to them as we 


ourselves have enjoyed. Experience 
has taught us that the College paper 
cannot be made a representative or 
successful publication without a wide 
and loyal support; and it is also worth 
remembering that without such sup- 
port, the position of editor 1s anything 
but an enviable one, 





It is due to our publishers to say 
that their work has been invariably 
satisfactory. Moreover, the relations 
between their affable and thoroughly 
capable foreman, Mr. Hanson, and 
the JouRNAL representatives, have 
been of the pleasantest character. If 
the College paper during the past ses- 
sion has possessed brightness and 
readableness, a considerable part of 
these qualities is to be attributed tu 
the: good work done in. the Whig 
rooms under the combined direction 
of Mr. Hanson and our own Manag- 
ing Editor, whose fine judgment and 
readiness of resource are beyond all 
praise, 


The many readers of the Journal will 
tread with great pleasure the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Fred. McKelvey Bell, the 
Editor for Medicine, as a Resident 
House Surgeon to the New York 
Polyclinic Hospital. 


fadies’ Department. 


A FEELING of sadness comes 

over the girl graduate as she 
packs her trunks preparatory to a fin- 
al flitting from the dear old Limestone 
City. Her farewell this time is not 
merely for a few months, but 'tis for 
good and all. She must bid adieu to 
Queen’s with all its old familiar 
scenes and associations and to her col- 
lege friends, many of whom she may 
never meet again. No wonder shie 
feels sad at heart. She thinks of her 
arrival in Kingston four short. years 
ago and marvels why she then looketl 
forward to graduation as such a joy- 
ful event. ‘True, it is a joyful event; 
she is very glad indeed that she has 
been successful, but when that success 
means farewell to Queen’s it brings 
no shght sorrow in its train. She 
feels that she has gained much from 
her college course but that she is only 
at the beginning even yet, and that 
she would like to take post-graduate 
work for an indefinite period. 

But she must perforce go out and 
battle with the world. Some there 
are, ‘tis true, who return to the safe 
shelter of home, but many have now 
to go into the world. Their gradua- . 
tion sends them forth to the fray 
where they will no longer be among 
sympathizing friends and co-workers 
but among strangers. — 

But better an active life than an 
aimless one, and the girl graduate 
who goes out to earn her bread and 
butter is far better off than the one 
who drifts aimlessly along without 
thought of the morrow and with no 
definite purpose or interest in life. 
Life holds little for such a one; she is 
neither true to herself nor to her Al- 
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ma Mater. This, however, is the fate 
of but few college graduates, at any 
rate of but few Queen’s graduates, 
for a life without ambition or striving 
ever onward is contrary to the spirit 
with which Queen’s imbued her chil- 
join with the song-book maidens when 
they sing of their unswerving loyalty 
to the teachings of their Alma Mater. 


“Graduated we may be 

And scattered through the land, — 
Still in common love to Queen's 
United we shall stand 

Loyal, as in bygone days, 

On the old Ontario strand 

While we were going to College.” 





LEVANA NOTES. 

Having become reconciled to the 
sad fact that they are to have but one 
room at their disposal and that no fur- 
ther provisions tor their comfort is to 
be tooked tor at the hands of the pow- 
ers that be, the Levana girls have re- 
alized that it is high time they were 
“up and doing”’ if that one room is to 
be made habitable and inviting before 
the advent of the girls whose fathers 
send them down to Queen’s” for the 
rst time next October. The mem- 
bers of the Levana have, theretore, 
set about the difficult task of making 
their new abode as homelike as the 
oid. ‘Lhe Olympus-like height on 
which they dwelt in days ot yore had 
manifold advantages not to be found 
at the low level of the convenient sec- 
ond floor, for, with the exception of 
certain aspiring and inquiring Divin- 
ities, none cared to climb so high, and 
the girls were undisturbed in their se- 
clusion. Such, alas! is no longer the 
case, 


However, the question now 1s, how 
to beautify their new quarters. The 
02 girls have set an example worthy 
to be followed by future graduating 
classes, in presenting the Levana So- 
ciety with a substantial parting gift 
in the shape of furniture. It is to be 
hoped that the girls of ‘03 will not 
suffer this new custom to fall into dis- 
use, and that in the midst of their 
summer enjoyments and holiday pas- 
times the college girls will not forget 
the needs of their winter resting- 
place. Many ingenious plans and 
schemes will no doubt be formed in 
those leisure hours which will result 
in added comfort for the girls and in 
marvellous prosperity for the Levana 
Society. | 





SUGGESTIONS. 

Would it not be a good plan for the 
girls to spend an hour a week in the 
workshop? The experience would 
be of great service to them when 

«packing-up time came, and the prob- 
lem of nailing up a box of books so 
that it would not burst before reach- 
ing the railway station, could be 
solved. 

A post-graduate course in domestic 
science might serve to keep some of 
the graduating class with us a couple 
of years longer. Many of our grad- 
uates have taken this training in Bos- 
ton, Hamilton and elsewhere, but 
might this work not as well be taken 
up at Queen’s? 

Would not the occasion of Princi- 
pal Gordon’s installation afford a 
good opportunity for a reunion of all 
the women graduates of Queen’s? 

To those about to enter Normal 
College the advice of one who has 
been there is, “Don’t!” Sisters, heed 
this timely warning. 
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Science. 


NOTHER year has been added to 
A the long easy curve of collegiate 
life, a year crammed full of all the 
good things that the science student’ 
finds so essential to himself and 
friends in work or pastime. We have 
all enjoyed many an hour of fun and 
frolic, perhaps a few hours of work. 
and now that the time is all in with 
results chalked up, we naturally look 
back along the line, making mental 
adjustment of this or that stake. 
promising ourselves to avoid all un- 
necessary rock cuts in future if pos- 
sible, so that if blunders have been 
made in the past we may by costly exe 
perience learn to avoid them in the 
country ahead. 

To the Senior who goes forth in 
fullest expectation of startling half 
creation with the wonderful discover- 
ies about to be sprung on the unsus- 
pecting public, the past year has been 
one that will remain a cycle of events 
long to be remembered in the annals 
of “03.” Because it is the year to 





which he has been looking forward 


throughout his course, a year of “pom- 
posity,” a year of being somebody. 


even if never again, and now that the 
last act is finished, he turns himself 


about and looks out at the big, busy. 
unsympathetic world, wishing with all 
his heart that he could have but one 
year more of his Alma Mater. 

You congratulate him on his suc- 


cess, call him a lucky beggar, perhaps — 


make some remark about no more 
exam’s, and he'll turn those sad eyes 
of his upon you murmuring such a 
tale of woe concerning six oclock 
whistles, ten hour days, and ten-cent 
victuals, that if you have any feelings 


at all it must bring a tear of sympathy. 
Of course he must admit that the fact 
of having no more exam’s is of some 
merit, and perhaps cause for congrat- 
ulation, and then he always has a 
pretty hood to hang about his neck 
when he goes down the shaft in the 
morning, not to mention his sheep- 
skin tacked on the wall over his bunk 
where he can always see it early in 
the morning. But on the other hand 
he can’t forget that he is leaving the 
old college where he has spent four 
happy sessions, a time that will al- 
ways be considered the best years of 
his life, and if ever the opportunity 
presents itself of returning to his 
Alma Mater for a short visit it will 
be to him in the nature of a home- 
coming. 

Within the next year the members 
of ’03 will be scattered far and wide 
over this part of the world. A few 
go west to the Rockies; some have al- 
ready secured work in Ontario; more 
again will travel to the land of the 
“blue noses,” where the rattle of the 
coal breakers is unceasing; and per- 
haps a few, we hope a very few, will 


-cross the border and start in to do 


their brother Jonathan. The miners 
will be underground, drilling, blast- 
ing and working in the dark, dirty 
but happy; the civils will be railroad- 
ing in some out-of-the-way corner, 
walking the earth like gods, ruling 
with a rod of iron, and learning many 
things that are not prescribed; the 
chemist in his lab. happily smashing 
beakers that he need not pay for; and 
the electrical engineers radiant in blue 
jeans, will be climbing telegraph poles 
and shocking the neighborhood with 
his pranks. But wherever they are, 
or whatever they are doing, they will 
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never forget Queen's and will always 
carry the memory, of her fair name 
publishing her record far and wide, 
so that al] unfortunates who know her 
not may be persuaded to turn their 
footsteps in the direction of the “Old 
Ontario Strand.” 





TAILINGS 


Every one was sorry to hear of Fin's 


illness, and many were the anxious. 


inquiries made during the first week 
he was in the hospital. He has had 
a hard time, but thanks to a strong 
constitution and a vigorous determin- 
ation to pull through, he is now on 
easy street. The faculty have gen- 
erously granted his degree, so that 
while he has lost a piece of his anat- 
omy he has gained the coveted piece 
of parchment; and we trust will soon 
be on his feet, homeward bound, 
where a summer’s rest by the sea will 
restore his strength. 





L. E. Drummond leaves for Nova 
Scotia shortly, to accept a position as 
mine surveyor, 





H. G, Jackson, B.Sc., will be found 
making pig-iron for the Dom. Iron 
and Steel Co. He threatens to organ- 
ize a curling club in Sydney. 





Dan Ross and John Collins will be 
located in Port Arthur this summer, 
working the good people of that town 
into spasms. 





Mellis Ferguson has left for Winni- 
peg, where he has a job surveying for 
the C.P.R. 





Joe. and Chas. Workman have de- 
parted for Saskatoon, where they will 


join one of the Dom. Land Survey 
parties. S. G, Smith will also join 
a party in that district. 





Henery was presented with a hand- 
some pipe by the senior year, and 
altho’ he didn’t make a speech, his 
face beamed all he wished to say. 





John Sears will leave shortly for 
the Michigan copper mines, where he 
will proceed to show the natives a few 
of the of the latest stunts in hammer- 
ing. Good luck to you, John, we hope 
you will hammer everything in sight. 





S. S. R. McDiarmid, B.Sc., has ac- 
cepted a position as topographer on 
one of the Dom. Land Survey parties. 
His work will be in the North-West 
territories, 





fH Brown, with E. M. Dennis, will 
hold a job in Sudbury this summer, as 
long as possible, if not longer. 





W. P. Wilgar, B.Sc., has charge 
of twelve miles of railroad construc- 


‘tion for the B. of Q. R.R., between 


Tweed and Bannockburn, and will be 
ably assisted by Benj. Tett, second in 
command. 





Capt. Bogart, B.Sc., will have 
charge of a party locating a line for 
the same company. T. H. Mackie 
will run the level for this party, and 
F. M. Fairlie will in all probability 
have pull enough to stretch the chain. 





Hugo Craig, B.Sc., will also have 
charge of a party constructing some 
length of line for the B. of Q. R.R. 
To one and all of these husky engi- 
neers we Wish the best of good luck. 
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B. Pense will be in Sydney this 
summer draughting for the Dom. 
Iron and Steel Co. 





T, Sutherland, Anson Cartwright, 
and Kid McKay have left for the iron 
mines of Minnesota. We are sorry 
for Minnesota. 





- Medicine. 





DOMINION MEDICAL REGISTRATION, 
MATTER of considerable inter- 
A est to the medical profession is 
the proposed Registration Bill which 
has been the subject of so much dis- 
cussion during the past few years, 
This bill, introduced by Dr. Roddick 
of Montreal, was intended to estab- 
lish a Dominion Medical Council in 
order to obviate the necessity for 
passing so many Provincial examina- 
tions. The act, subject to the ap- 
proval of the various provinces, was 
passed in 1902, and the conditions 
have been accepted by all provinces, 
excepting Quebec. This province 
could not accept for the following 
reason :—If a medical man is a grad- 
uate at McGill, Lavall, Bishop's or 
Manitoba Medical College, he is given 
the Quebec license, on depositing the 
required fee. Consequently the re- 
presentatives of Ontario in consider- 
ing the clauses of the proposed bill 
objected that a graduate of these col- 
leges should be permitted to pass the 
examinations of the Dominion Coun- 
cil without having any Provincial 
Council to try, as graduates in On- 
‘tario had; the following clause was 
therefore added by Ontario: ‘The 
possession of a Canadian degree 
alone, or of a certificate of Provincial 
registration founded on such posses- 


sion obtained subsequent to the date 
when this act shall becorhe operative 

shall not entitle the possessor 
thereof to be registered under this 
act.” Under this condition a Quebec 
graduate would not be entitled 19 re- 
ceive Dominion Registration, there- 
fore that province could not accept 
the conditions of the bill. 

The Montreal Medical Society took 
the matter in hand and have submit- 
ted several changes for consideration. 
Among these is a suggestion to have 
Interprovincial Registration without 
the intervention of a Dominion Coun- 
cil; another is that a Federal Exam- 
ining Board be appointed to order ex- 
aminations and issue federal licenses, 
to be recognized by each of the pro- 
vinces. The first of these suggestions 
would suit Quebec admirably, for it 
would give graduates of that province 
liberty to practice in Ontario by sim- 
ply passing their local college exam- 
ination, while the poor grad. of On4 
tario would have to pass that severest 
of all examinations, the Ontario 
Council, in addition to his college ex- 
aminations. So this suggestion is 
not likely to meet with approval. 
Lhe second suggestion may be worthy 
of consideration, but a third one in 
which they say: “A graduate must be 
registered with a provincial board be- 
fore trying the examinations of the 
Dominion Medical Council, again 
brings us to the same difficulty. 
Here graduates in Ontario would 
have three sets of examinations to try, 
Collegiate, Provincial and Dominion. 
while those from McGill, etc., would 
have only Collegiate and Dominion. 
Hence this idea must be abandoned. 
It would seem therefore that the only 
solution of the difficulty is to abolish 
the Provincial examinations, which 
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would be unnecessary where men wish 
Dominion registration, or to have 
provincial examinations only for those 
who do not desire to leave the pro- 
vince. 

With a competent Dominion Med- 
ical Council, it would appear that anv 
provincial board is superfluous, 

We are looking forward to the day 
when a graduate of any British Insti- 
tution shall no longer be subjected to 
the trouble of trying needless exam- 
inations or humiliated by having the 
teachings of his university, or the 
standard of his province questioned ; 
a day when the passing of one thor- 
ough examination will be an unques- 
tioned proof of competency and will 
admit a graduate so qualified to prac- 
tise anywhere in the British Empire 
We are confident that the day is not 
far distant when Imperial Registra- 
tion shall be a fact! \ 


‘ 





Dr. Third has secured an elctrical 
apparatus for the General Hospital to 
be used in the treatment of nervous 
affections. No doubt Dr. Third will, 
next session, add a series of lectures 
on electro-therapeutics to his already 
excellent course on Practice of Medi- 
cine, . 





Dr. W. L. Pannell is located as 
House Surgeon in a Chicago hospital. 


See ae a A I, 


DEGREES, MEDALS AND PRIZES. 
HE degrees, medals and prizes in 
Arts, Science and Theology, re- 
sulting from the sessional examina- 
tions at Queen’s University are as fol- 
lows: 

MASTER OF ARTS. 
Anderson, P. M., Belleville. 
Bolton, L. L., Portland. 

Grey, S, 1. H., Athens. 


Hewton, Gertrude, Kingston. 
Johnston, W, A., Athens. 
McCormack, S. G., Lyn. 
MacDougall, F. H., Maxville. 
Mceclwen, G. G., Lakeport. 
McKechnie, J. B., Wiarton. 
Philip, J. H., Morrisburg. 
Quigley, ole lage , Kingston. 
Smirle, Harriette H., Ottawa. 


- Vaux, M. Lilian, Toronto. 


Voaden, J., Talbotville. 
Williams, W. H., Picton. 
BACHELOR OF ARTS. 
Archibald, G. G., Truro, N.S. 
Barrett, H. M., Windsor. 
Beckett, S. E. J., Kintail, Ont. 
Borley, H. D., South Bend, Ind. 
Britton, A. H., Kingston. 
Brown, T. C., Richmond. 
Brydon, P., Oustic? 
Byrnes, Marie, Cumberland. 
Cameron, A. E., Weymss. 
Cameron, A. R., Morrisburg. 
Cook, Gertrude A., Stratford. 
Dingwall, Annie C., Cornwall. 
Dingwall, J., Cornwall. 
Dingwall, M., Cornwall. 
Eastman, I. S., Smithville. 
Ewing, Florence M., Cataraqui. 
Falkner, J., Williamstown. 
Fleming, Maude E., Collingwood. 
Fotheringham, R. G., Rothsay. 
Goodwill, J. E. I., Charlottetown. 
Grant, Ethel I., Martintown. 
Ingall, E. E., Trenton. 
Kennedy, A. H., Bath. 
Kidd, C. E., Prospect, Ont. 
Mahaffy, F. W., Courtwright. 
Mitchell, J. V., Lansdowne. 
McConkey, Katherine M. R., 


Brockville. 


McDonald, J. M., Orangeville. 
McKeracher, D, A., Duttom- 
McLean, R. A., Smith’s Falls. 
Macphail, J. G., Orwell, P.E.L. 
Macqueen, M. A., Orwell, PEI, 
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Nicolle, F. R., Kingston. 

Power, Gertrude L. C., Kingston. 

Race, W. B., Watford. 

Redden, Marion, Kingston. 

Reynolds, M., Athens. 

Sexsmith, .M. E., Centreton. 

Shaw, Lily, Kingston 

Simpson, B. L., Peterboro. 

Sparks, W. F., Brampton. 

Teskey, Kathleen, Appleton. 

Taylor, Mabel A., Hamilton. 

Thompson, A. Y., Strathroy. 

‘thompson, Edna G., Kingston. 

Thompson, Lottie, Picton. 

Ward, W., Kingston. 

Weese, Willametta, Pembroke. 
Woods, I. H., London Junction. 
RECEIVED HER DEGREE. 

Queen’s Senage met on Saturday to 
finish the session’s business. The de- 
gree Of B.A. was awarded Miss Lena 
M. Forfar, Elmsmere, Ont. 

BACHELOR OF DIVINITY. 

Rev. J. A. McConnell, B.A., Mor- 
ton, 

W. F. Crawford, B.A., Brockville. 

THEOLOGY ‘PESTAMURS. 

Crawford, W. I’., Brockville. 

Ferguson, T. J. S., Blackstock. 

Fotheringham, R. H., Rothsay. 

MacKinnon, A. G., B.A., Ottawa. 

McLeod, K. C., Golspie. 

Solandt, D. M., Kingston. 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE, 

In Mining Engineering—Baker, J. 
C., Osnabruck Centre; Finlayson, M. 
D., Grand River, N.S.; Graham, S. 
N., Kingston; Jackson, H. G., Lind- 
say; McCallum, H. E., B.A., King- 
ston; McDiarmid, S. 5S. R., Wood- 
stock; MacKenzie, G. C., Brantford; 
Wilgar, W. P., Cobourg; Workman, 
C, W., Kingston. 

In Civil Engineering—Craig, H. B. 
R., Kingston, 


In Electrical Engineering—Gorda- 
nier, W. N., Napanee; Rose, 5S. L. E., 
‘T'amworth. 

In Chemistry and Muineralogy— 
Hazlett, J.W., B.A.,Kingston ; Lodge, 
W. L., Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Mac- 
Neill, W, K., Embro; Redmond, A. 
V., Kingston, | 

In Mineralogy and Geology— 
Longwell, A., B.A., Foxboro. 
MEDALLISTS. 

Latin—P. F, Munro, B.A., King- 
ston, 

Greek—J, P. Quigley, M.A., King- 
ston, 

German—Gertrude Hewton, M.A,, 
Kingston. 

French—Kathleen Teskey, 
Appleton. 

Fuglsh—Stearns L. H. Grey,M.A., 
Athens, 

History—-Meta Newton, B.A., Des- 
eronto, 

Philosophy—James Wallace, M.A., 
Renfrew. 

Pohtical 
Hamilton, 

Botany—E. J. Wells, Bouck’s Hill. 

Mathematics—J. B. McKechnie,M. 
A., Wiarton. 


Animal Biology—J. Ww. Hagan, 


B.A., 


Sctence—J. A. Aiken, 


- Walsingham. 


Chemistry—--S. McCallum, Brew- 
er’s Mills, 

Mineralogy and Geology—L. L. 
Bolton, M.A., Portland. 

SCHOLARSHIPS IN TILEOLOGY. 

Sarah McClelland Waddell, $120-— 
W. MacInnis, B.A., Vankleek Hill, 

Lhe Chancellor’s,$70—T.C. Brown, 
Maitland, | 

Spence, $60—H. T. Wallace, B.A., 
Hamilton, 

Anderson No. 1, $40 (First Divin- 
ity)—J. C. McConachie, Cranston. 
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Anderson No. 2, $385 (Second Di- 
vinity)—H, D. Borley, B.A., Mount 
Brydges; G. B. McLennan, B.A., 
Walkerton, equal. 

Toronto, $60 (Second Hebrew )— 
I. N. Beckstedt, B.A., Chesterville. 

St, Andrew’s Church, Toronto, $50 
(Old and New Testament Exegesis ) 
—C, C, Whiting, M.A., Toledo, Ont. 

Rankine, $55 (Apologetics )—J. R. 
Watts, B.A., Shelburne. 

Glass Memorial, $30 (Church His- 
tory)—J. A. Petrie, B.A., Belleville. 

Mackie, $25 (The Early Apolo- 
gists)—J. H. Hutcheson, Amherst- 
burg. 

William Morris Bursary, $50— 
Logie Macdonnell, B.A., Fergus. 

Richardson Prize in Elocution, $10 
—L, M. Macdonnell, B.A., Fergus. 

PRIZES. 


Gowan Foundation No. 1 (Essay) 
“Measure is Best”—J. C. McConach- 
ie, Cranston, 

Gowan Foundation No. 2 (Botany) 
—John Voaden, M.A., Kingston. 

Gowan Foundation No. 3 (Politi- 
cal Science)—P, M. Anderson, M.A., 
Belleville, 

German Prize—D. G. McGregor, 
Tiverton. 

French Prize—Ida E. Hawes, St. 
Thomas. ? 

Latin Prose, “Inter spem curam- 
que’—B, S. Black, Kingston. 

Greek Prose, “Prometheus’—W. 
C, Frotz, Morrisburg. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Chancellor’s Practical Science 
M. Shorey, Picton. 

Chemistry—W. Malcolm, Tilson- 
burg; O, Montgomery, Lanark. 

Hiram Calvin (Latin)—Leona M. 
Arthur, Consecon. 





P. 


~ worth while. 


McLennan (Greek)—A. M. Rod- 
dick, Lyndhurst. 

Bruce Carruthers—T. F. Suther- 
land, New Carlisle; R. B. McKay, 
Cornwall. 

THE BACCALAUREATE SERMON, 

HE Baccalaureate Sermon was 
| preached by Rev. Alfred Gan- 


_dier, B.D., of St. James Square Pres- 


byterian Church, Toronto, in Convo- 
cation Hall, April 26th, from Rom. 
15 :18—“Now the God of hope fill you 
with joy and peace in believing, that 
ye may abound in hope, through the 
power of the Holy Ghost. Tht scrip- 
ture lesson read was 1 Pet. 1:1-21. 
The subject announced by the speaker 
was “Christian Optimism.” The op- 
timism suggested by the text was not 
to be regarded as an exclusive apos- 
tolic possession; the optimism which 
the apotle had in mind is the birth- 
right of every Christian. believer. 
“Nothing is of greater value than a 
healthy optimistic outlook upon life.” 
The speaker proceeded to show that a 
hopeful attitude makes any position 
in life tolerable and any life sevice 
The hopeful man car- 
ries with him the glow of a larger life 
wherever he goes; and his influence 
is sweet and gracious in the world. 
We have to note different degrees 
of hopefulness. The apostle’s exhor- 
tation is that we abound in hope. 
The Greek word TEpeTasyw means to 
be over and. above, to overflow. Our 
word “abound” is from the Latin pro- 
position ab and unda, a wave— a hope 


that flows in wave upon wave like the 


incoming tide.” Of this abounding 


hopefulness the apostle was a con- 


spicuous example. His strength lay 
in his faith—“I know in whom I have 
believed, and am persuaded that He 
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is able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted unto Him against that day.” 
The speaker then pointed out at some 
length that Paul’s optimism was a 
tried optimism, finding expression 
at a time when he had already exper- 
ienced the greatest disillusionment 
that ever came to man. His optimism 
was not the optimism of the super- 
ficial man who readily forgets the 
past and ignores the future in the 
seeming good fortune of the present. 
Nor was Paul’s hopefulness that of 
the Christian Scientist who denies the 
existence of sin and suffering, who 
explains that these are only illusions. 
Paul looked the facts squarely in the 
face, and admitted the reality of sin 
and suffering, 

The unbroken good fortune of 
some lives made optimism easy and 
natural. This was not Paul’s exper- 
tence. “He knew hunger and thirst 
and shipwreck, poverty and pain. All 
his later days he carried a thorn in 
the flesh which even prayer did not 
remove. He knew the sting of in- 
gratitude, the heart-hunger of unre- 
quitted affection. Passionately as he 
loved his countrymen they spurned 
him with all the intensity of Jewish 
hatred. More than once was he flog- 
ged and stoned, and cast out for dead, 
by the very people he yearned to save. 
Many of his converts even proved fic- 
kle and false, and old age found him 
deserted by friends, left to face death 
alone. But there was something 
deeper, more terrible by far, than all 
this, in the experience of Paul. Even 
more than Augustine, or Luther, or 
Bunyan, he felt the plagues of his 


own heart, the depravity of his own ° 


nature. There was in him nothing 
of the sunny pagan—the Greck who 
had little sense of sin, was troubled 


by no great inward conflicts, who 
found all life good and was happy 
when surrounded by the forms of sen- 
suous beauty” “The evil of 
his own heart and his observation of 
heathen society convinced him of the 
depravity and helplessness of human 
nature in general.” . “He drags 
the deeds of dlavieness feat their hid- 
ing place and exposes them in all 


_ their hideousness to the light of day. 


He paints that blackest of pictures in 
the fi 
most terrible mdictment of human 
nature to be found in literature.” 
The speaker then contrasted these 
features of St. Paul’s experience and 
thought with his abounding hopeful- 
ness, and explained the latter as 
springing from (1) Faith in God, 
(2) Faith in the redemptive work of 





Christ, and (3) Faith in the Holy 


Ghost, 

Speaking under the first head, the 
speaker said that Paul had faith in 
God’s sovereignty and His gracious 
purpose in human history. Yet Paul’s 
conception was not that of the deist. 
Paul was not indifferent to the sins 
and sufferings of men and his God 
could not be indifferent. 





Once I sat on a crimson throne, 
And I held the world in fee; 
Below me I heard my brothers moan, 
And I bent me down to see— 


Lovingly bent and looked on them, 
But I had no inward pain; 

I sat in the heart of my ruby gem 
Like a rainbow without the rain. 


My throne is vanished; helpless [ lie 
At the foot of its biokea stair ; 
And the sorrows of all humanity 


Through my heart make a thor- 
oughfare, 
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Paul’s was no easy optimism, that 
because God has made the world 
‘whatever 1s, 1S right,” no mere say- 
ing: 

God’s in His heaven, 

All’s right with the world.” 
“Paul knew and felt intensely all was 
not right with the world. The su- 
preme fact of history was the fact of 
sin; in that lay the mystery of suffer- 
ing and the sting of death.” The re- 
maining part of this section was a 
powerful argument showing — that 
Paul's faith in God was inseparably 
associated with his faith in Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour. 

This introduced the second ground 
of Paul’s hope, namely, his faith in 
the redemptive work of Christ. 
“Faith in the Christian redemption 
and that alone can give hope and 
peace and joy to sinners in a world 
of sin” “A religion that takes 
no account of humanity’s deadly 
wound, that cries peace, peace, when 
there is no peace, that would meet 
spiritual needs with a few well- 
rounded moral maxims is but a 
mockery” “Vicarious suffer- 
ing is a law of life. The innocent 
suffer with and for the guilty. The 
more pure and unselfish the life the 
more does it suffer in the sins of 
others. Love is a vicarious principle. 
Human affection is ever seeking to 
redeem through its own bearing of 
the curse, and ever realizing its own 
impotence. The culminating despair 
of life is, that when love has shed its 
own life blood, the sinner remains un- 
saved, the world unredeemed. No 
man can redeem his brother” 

“But the Cross of Christ, which ts the 
Symbo| of this need and this effort 
and this failure, is also the assurance 


of a Divine love which needing no re- 
demption itself, imparts healing from 
its wounds, redemption from its sac- 
rifice.”’ “Such is the gospel of 
Christ. This is the message which 
we as Christ’s ambassadors are com- 
missioned to proclaim. Without it 
there is no more hope for the world 
in Christianity than in Buddhism.” _ 

“Then followed a number of quota- 
tions bearing out this view of the 
Atonement. “‘These expressions and 
many more are needed to help us 
grasp all that the redemptive work of 
Christ has effected for sinful men. 
We must see not less but more than 
our fathers have done in the atoning 
sacrifice of Jesus if we are to ‘abound 
in hope’ in presence of the world’s sin 
and need.’ ” | 

The last point of the sermon was 
Paul’s faith in the power of the Holy 
Ghost, As Paul’s faith in God was 
inseparably associated with his faith 
in the redemptive work of Christ, so 
his faith in the redemptive work of 
Christ was inseparably associated 
with his faith in the power of the 
Holy Ghost. Christ offered Himself 
through the Eternal Spirit. Contin- 
uously as the ages go by will the spirit 
reveal Christ as the personal Redeem- 
er to individual souls, and keep alive 
the power of Christ’s redemptive love 
in human. society, until at last the 
Galilean has conquered, the redeem- 
ed of the Lord are made manifest, 
and the city which lieth four-square 
appears in perfect beauty, the out- 
come of Divine creation and redemp- 
tion. Paul is not overwhelmed by 
the problem of evil because he sees 
that the moral world is as yet only in 
the making. He sees what ts but al- 
so what is fo be. But this assurance 
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did not lead the apostle to settle down 
in self-satisfied ease and say ‘God is 
on the throne, He is responsible for 
the world and will work out His own 
purposes.” The passionate eagerness 
and ceaseless activity of Paul were 
far removed from this spirit. He 
believed in the sovereignty of God, he 
believed in the redemption effected 
by Christ, he believed in the power of 
the Holy Ghost. That was the basis 
of his hope. But he believed that 
God was effecting His purposes 
through the power of the Holy Ghost 
inspiring and using men and women. 
He conceived of himself and of all 
other Christians as the free and active 
agents of the Holy Ghost, through 


whom the mighty power of God op+ 


erated upon earth. Let a man grasp 
that truth and whether he be a Saul 
of Tarsus, or a General Gordon, or a 
George M. Grant, or an Oliver Mow- 
at, or the humblest toiler, he will be a 
hero and his life an originative force 
in human history. 

The sermon closed with a few 
words addressed especially to the 
graduates: “My young friends, grad- 
uates of Queen’s, you look out upon 
that larger world to which you now 
pass with great expectations. You 
are ambitious to live a life that shall 
reflect credit upon your: Alma Mater 
—a life that shall count in the onward 
trend of ages, you would work some 


deliverance in the earth ere the clods . 


of the valley cover your worn-out 
frame. Ah, let me tell you that your 
ambition is vain, your hope will make 
ashamed, unless you go forth con- 
strained by a love that is more than 
human, the conscious agents of divine 
power, moved not from without but 
inspired from within by the Holy 


Ghost. It is a glorious thing to be- 
lieve that God is sovereign, that in 
the end of the day His purposes shall 
be realized, but it is a grander thing 
still to believe that God’s purposes are 
to be realized through us. It is im- 
possible to dull the ardour or dim the 
hope of one who has such a faith. 
Forgetting the things which are be- 
hind and reaching forth unto those 
which are before, he presses toward 
the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Jesus Christ.” 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESSES. 


N Tuesday afternoon, April 
28th, in Convocation Hall, the 
annual valedictories of Arts, Science 
and Divinity were given. Dr. Hugh 
Laidlaw, B.A., president of the Alma 
Mater, acted as chairman. 

The Valedictory Address for the 
Arts graduating class, 1908, was de- 
livered by Mr. J. M. MacDonald, B. 
A., President of the Senior Year. 

The speaker pointed out that the 
valedictorian’s task was not an easy 
one. Passing in review the college 
life of the year, his was the final mes- 
sage of farewell to the professors, to 
the college and city friends, and to 
the Alma Mater, on belialf of the Sen- 
ior year. Not only was it the duty of 
the valedictorian to summarize a short 
but happy past, but he must be pre 
pared to recommend any needed al- 
terations in the college curriculum, 
which will result in the advancement 
of the students, by the development 
of real individuality, which will en- 
able them to grapple more intelligent- 
ly with the problem of life. 

“The year 03 in Arts was organ- 
ized in the Autmn of 1899, and by the 
process of evolution has passed — 
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through the various phases of natural 
life: infancy, youth and maturity. ‘03 
has played a foremost part in promot- 
ing a healthy, social and intellectual 
college life. What changes have oc- 
curred since we as freshmen four years 
ago entered these never to be forgot- 
ten college walls! Thanks to the 
city of Kingston and the liberality of 
private friends of the college, instead 
of three buildings we now have six, 
modern in style, spacious in dimen- 
sion, and complete in every particular. 
Last Autumn the corner stone of 
Grant Hall was laid: the first build- 
ing in Canada whose erection has 
been made possible by the voluntary 
and self-sacrificing efforts of students. 
Like every good and perfect thing 
which Queen’s initiates, sister univer- 
sities in Canada imitate. Thus the 
example which Queen’s has set in 
building Grant Hall is being followed 
by other Canadian universities. In 
the same period the number of pro- 
fessors and instructors has increased 
from 53 to 71, and the number of stu- 
dents registered in Arts at present ex- 
-ceeds both the number registered in 
Arts at McGill, or in the University 
of Toronto. 

But even in the moment of bright- 
est prosperity, the angel of death call- 
ed away our beloved Principal, who 
for twenty-five years enriched and 
vitalized her with the forces of his 
brilliant manhood, and Queen’s unex- 
ampled expansion was due to him far 
more than to any other single man. 

Great as he was as a leader of men, 
his loss is specially felt by the student 
body. Every student who knew him 
Personally feels that he has lost in him 
a friend, whose unwearied interest, 
wise counsels, weighty but kind re- 


ties ; 


buke, warm encouragement and gen- 
erous help were of incalculable value. 
How well we remember his winning 
and commanding personality, as he 
passed through the college halls, smil- 
ing and nodding with gracious famil- 
iarty to those whom he met. We 
honoured him in life, we mourn him 
in death. His work was not done for 
a day, but for eternity. 

We lament, too, the temporary re- 
tirement of Dr, Watson from his pro- 
fessorial duties, and trust that he may 
once more be with us when the fall 
session begins. 

In the midst of these calamities, 
when the University most demanded 
vigorous action, mature experience 
and trained guidance, Principal Gor- 
don has come to us to direct the des- 
tinies of Queen's. We assure you, 
Sir, that as students we followed Prin- 
cipal Grant, we will also follow you. 
Already you have found a place in our 
hearts, and we are eager to give you 
Our earnest, active support in every 
effort to elevate our college. As stu- 
dents we feel that we have now an- 


other king to whom we may render 


homage and loyalty, and our parting 
prayer is that a kind Providence may 
grant you many years of useful ser- 
vice in the new responsibilities to 
which you have been called, 

The question is often asked “of 
what advantage is the Arts Course?” 
In brief, its benefits are these: It dir- 
ects us along such lines of studies as 
shall awaken and develope our facul- 
it increases our capacity for 
work; acquaints us with the best the 
world has been able to do and attain. 
It elevates our ideals, broadens our 
sympathies, and, what is of the most 
importance, gives us the true concep- 
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tion of life. An Arts education gives 
what professional men most demand: 
a broad view of things, an edtcated 
judgment, a capacity to initiate, and 
that wider outlook which one gets 
from general culture rather than from 
special training. Such are the ad- 
vantages within our reach at Queen's. 
Our duty is to realize them. 

As a University pre-eminent in her 
efforts to instil her students with the 
broader ideal of life, we shall always 
revere Queen’s. A distinctive fea- 
ture of (Queen’s is the close personal 
contact of professor and student. As 
teachers their influence has been of 
inestimable value to us, but far more 


important has been their personal en-— 


couragement and advice. We hope, 
notwithstanding the rapid growth of 
our University, that the time will 
never come that their duties will be 
so exacting that the beneficial in- 
fluence of personal’ relationship be- 
tween professor and student will be 
lost. 

But still more characteristic of 
(Jueen’s is the opportunity she affords 
for the development of individuality. 
Her doors are open to all; her various 
societies are free and representative ; 
no iron manacles shackles the stu- 
dent’s individuality. Our professors, 
with their broad intellectual culture, 


have made it their constant aim to 
bring us face to face with the truth, 


and to impart to us an independent, 
truth-loving spirit, and an incentive 
to search and sift truth for ourselves. 

Mr. MacDonald then made a pert- 
inent criticism of the wanton destruc- 
tion tn the annual fracas in connec- 
tion with the Arts Concursus, and 
complimented the Executive of the 
Alma Mater for the amicable 


settlement it had made. He 
urged the establshment of a 
Board of Arbitrators, consisting of 
students elected annually, with full 
power to settle such disputes as may 
arise amongst the students of the dif- 


_ ferent faculties. The speaker also 


gave a timely criticism of the com- 
parative absence of the academic 
gowns in the college halls. 

“In conclusion we must say farewell. 


To-day we halt at the parting of the 


ways. To-day we ieave the beaten 
track of university life each to pursue 
his self-chosen path of activity in the 
great world about him. You, our 
professors, our fellow-students, our 
friends, go hence to come again; we 
as a graduating class to. return no 
more. ‘To-day, as never before, we 
feel that in a very real sense this has 
been our home, and, as sons parting 
from a inother for the field of action, 
our hearts are sad within us. We 
see the door of dissolution swing open 
wide before us. We have crossed the 
threshold of our graduation, and now 
we stand upon the entrance to a life 
beyond, full of possibilities and a cor- 
responding measure of responsibility. 

In their leave-taking the Arts Grad- 
ating class wish to acknowledge the 
many kindnesses which they have re- 
ceived during their four years in the 
city. They desire to express their 
thanks to the professors and_ their 
wives, and to the other friends in the 
city, for their generous and frequent 
hospitality. As a body whose inter- 
ests are closely connected with the life 
of (Queen’s, we desire also to express 
our appreciation of the generosity of 
the financial friends of the University, 
for, without this assistance, the Uni- 
versity could not carry on the work 
she is doing to-day. 
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In decades to come our Alma Ma- 
ter will receive to her bosom other 
children, whom, through her great 
love, she will chasten, purify and 
strengthen. Year after year her pro- 
fessors will see fresh recruits passing 
before them on their way to active 
life, but with the same great purpose 
in their hearts—the pursuit of truth. 
But amid all these changes she wil! 
ever watch over us, jealous of her 
good name, delighting in our useful- 
ness, but blushing should we prove 
unworthy, As we pass without, to 
whatever calling we may have chosen, 
let us carry with us a lofty ideal of 
life, and may our actions ever be guid- 
ed by the noblest of purposes—the 
purpose to serve, to help the man by 
the wayside, to cheer the fainting 
hearts of men with a higher interpre- 
tation of the real, for it is in the ac- 
complishment of noble purpose that 
the world is made brighter, that we 
approach the fulness of life, and that 
others through us are quickened with 
a new hope. The past will ever lin- 
ger about us as a sweet memory. We 
desire not to forget it, but we must 
leave it behind. When there reaches 
us some new intelligence of Queen’s 
prosperity and expansion we shall re- 
joice with her, for her best interests 
are ours, and we are members of a 
common brotherhood. Our last word 
is said. To Kingston, to Queen’s, to 
our professors, to the body of under- 
graduate students, and to one another 
we say farewell. 





SCIENCE VALEDICTORY. 

The Valedictory for the Graduating 

Class in Science was delivered by Mr. 

W. K. McNeil, B.Sc., of which the 

Journal has made the following 
Synopsis : 


“For four vears the class of ‘08 
have stood shoulder to shoulder, lab 
ouring to fit themselves for the covet- 
ed honour of graduation. We now 
pass out of the University mto the in- 
dustrial world, recognizing fully that 
our education has only started. Still 
we feel we have a foundation firmly 


and truly laid, and willing to start at 


the foot of the ladder, we hope to 
reach, as many of our predecessors 
have done, positions of influence and 
trust in the engineering world, 

Four years ago our class consisted 
of twenty-nine freshmen, the majority 
of whom are with us to-day. Some 
have left during the term but their 
places have been filled by students 
from other colleges, and if our num- 
bers are somewhat smaller, it makes 
us recognize more fully than ever the 
difficulties that attend a course in 
Science. When seen in the light of 
experience, our failures and stccesses 
have tended to make us stronger and 
more fitted for the work before us. 

In many respects our year has been 
a notable one. It is the largest grad- 


wating class in the history of the 


School of Mines. It is the first to 
graduate under new conditions of im- 
proved buildings, better facilities and 
enlarged staff. Since we entered col- 
lege life the death of our revered 
Principal has takn place. Principal 
Grant ever kept in close touch with 
our department, and was always ready 
to help and guide us in our difficul - 
ties. Although knowing Dr. Gordon 


‘but a short time we are already assur- 


ed of that interest in our work which. 
endeared our late Principal to us. I 
assure Principal Gordon that the stu- 
dents of Science will be no less sincere 
in their allegiance to him than those 
of the other faculties. Already he has 
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won that love, honor and_ respect 
which every student of Queen’s feels 
for his Principal, and we feel confi- 
dent in his ability to lead on a faculty 
whose progress has been truly mar- 
vellous, and if at present the Science 
course is not all that is desired, we 
feel confident we have a mining course 
unsurpassed in this country, and we 
attribute this to the earnest and untir- 


ing efforts of the Faculty and Board | 


of Management, 

To every member of the Science 
Faculty do we express our greatest 
respect for their untiring efforts in 
our behalf, but to Dean Dupuis do we 
feel especially grateful. He is pleas- 
ed to style himself ‘‘the old man of the 
university” and we feel proud to think 
of him as such, for he has never been 
too old to sympathize with the young- 
est student and give him assistance 
from his unlimited stores of exper- 
lence and = scholarship. The course 
in Mathematics is beyond the pale of 
our criticism. Professor Sharpe, 
though a young member. of the I*ac- 
ulty, has shown such a keen apprecia- 
tion of the mathematical requirements 
of the engineer that we have nothing 
but the greatest eulogies to offer him. 

In the matter of Mineralogy it is 
perhaps unnecessary to state that we 
have a course that from a practical 
standpoint is unsurpassed in any Can- 
adian university. Thorough and 
complete to the last degree, it forms a 
bed-rock of a miner's education and 
without which the mininig engineer 
would be at a loss, 

In Professor Nicol the College has 
a man of whom it may well be proud, 
untiring in his effort, capable and un- 
selfish, he has practically made the 
course in Mineralogy, and the new 


Mineralogy building, we feel sure, if 
improvement is possible, will culmin- 
ate his successful efforts. In Chem- 


istry there are three demonstrators 


and a lecturer, and all that is essential 
is the efficiency of that class. 

In Electrical Engineering we feel 
that Queen’s is fast approaching an 
important position amongst the other 
colleges, and we cannot let the oppor- 
tunity pass without tendering to Pro- 
fessor Gill the assurance that his ef- 
forts have been more than appreciated 
and that his energies and labours have 
won the esteem and confidence of the 
students. 

The raising of the matriculation 
standing is of the highest importance, 
and we commend it to the considera- 
tion of the l’aculty. 

In conclusion we wish to say that 
in comparison with other colleges we 
feel that we have a course inferior to 
none, and by the rapid strides it has 
made and the increased attendance 
each year, the work of the School of 
Mines is recognized outside the col- 
lege halls. 

In bidding farewell to our profes- 
sors we part from those who have al- 


ways taken a deep personal interest 


in the students, and we carry with us 
the fondest memories and best wishes 
for our professors, Alma Mater and 
nonoured Principal, and we feel that 
Queen’s has equipped us as well as 
any Other college in the Dominion 
could have done, and we are proud to 
be enrolled amongst the graduates of 
(Jueen’s University. 

To the citizens of Kingston we can 
inadequately express our thanks for 
the many kindnesses received at their 
hands, in their efforts to make our life 


while among them as pleasant as pos- 
sible, 


7) 


~Q COTS LEN" 





MEDALLISTS 
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And now, fellow classmates, | have 
tried to express your feelings. [or 
four years we have been united by the 
bond of good-fellowship, sharing each 
other's successes and failures, and in 
bidding you farewell we feel that the 
bonds of friendship which united us 
here are not broken on Convocation 
Day. We now go forth on our var- 
ious paths perhaps to meet no more, 
but our Alma Mater will not be for- 
gotten, and in remembering we will 
be true to ourselves and thus be true 
to Queen’s, 

FAREWELL. 





DIVINITY VALEDICTORY. 
HE Valedictory for Divinity was 
given by Mr. J. S. Ferguson, B. 

A., who spoke as follows: 

Mr, Chancellor, Principal and Profes- 
sors, Ladies and Gentlemen, Fel- 
low-students : 

I believe that you all would like us 
to speak out plainly how things ap- 
pear to us, so that you may be able to 
judge the trend of the world in which 
we live, and especially you, profess- 
ors, because you desire to feel the 
pulse of the student life, that you may 
remedy our weakness and guide us in 
the right way. 

I do not look upon theology as a 
study in which Divinity Hall alone is 
engaged ; nor do I look upon my theo- 
logical course as confined to three 
years spent in one department. All 
honest, thoughtful study in any de- 
partment, to my mind, is the study of 
theology ; for it is seeking to ascertain 
the facts about life and the world 
around us, seeking to know something 
of God and man and their relation- 
ships. In such a study ill true men 


find a fellowship no matter in what 
special field they may be at work. 
The man that follows the plough and 
lives close to the heart of kindly ma- 
ture, who in faith scatters the various 
seeds upon the rich soil, and sees them 
bring forth fruit each after its kind, 
may have a sweeter and truer theolo- 
gy than the man who has learned by 
rote complex dogmas and elaborate 
statements of the faith. So when I’ 
speak to-day as a final year Divinity 
student, I speak of the seven years 
spent in Arts, Science and Divinity. 
this is the real theological course at 
Qjueen’s. In our early years you 
taught us that to enter into the King- 
dom of Truth we must become as lit- 
tle children; that a man can never be- 
come anything until he lays aside false 
preconceptions and prejudices, and 
with open mind and honest heart, pa- 
tiently and persistently asks, knocks 
and seeks; then and only then will he 
find what is of worth, and enter into 
the Kingdom of Truth. 

The essence of faith is to be ready 
to examine fearlessly all things and to 
hold fast that which is good; not to 
“feel that we must drag everything 
forward by the neck and insist upon 
its proving our theory or our father’s 
theory. You have taught us to rever- 
ence and care only for what is true 
and to throw aside any idea that will 
not square with the fact. In this way 
only can we reverence God and show 
our faith in Him. In our study of 
literature we learned to ask ourselves, 
“Does the writer interpret life truly, 
does he see with open eye into the 
heart of things?” and this is ever our 
standard whether we read Words- 
worth, Isaiah or Paul. 
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Teachers who are of any value are 
those who have such faith in the 
world that they are ready to examine 
anything to find out what is true; men 
who have seen visions and have liv- 
ing personalities; men of humble 
sympathetic spirit who take us by the 
hand and lead us from trembling 
childhood up towards sturdy man- 
hood; men who create in us not a love 
for mere theories and systems, but a 
quick tender sympathy for human 
life, who make us realize that the 
problem of our being is to know how 
to serve man most; riot to be a mere 
law of evolution but to become a con- 
scious living evolution ourselves, 
whose aim is to produce the highest 
type of life, the one and only kind of 
cignity—the dignity of the Spirit that 
was in the noblest life this world has 
ever seen. This is the ideal you have 
sought to give us, and any other is 
not worthy of our Alma Mater. 

What, as we look back, have been 
the hardest difficulties that you as 
professors have to meet and that we 
have to struggle against? A poor 
preliminary preparation and a haste 
to get classes off. For this we are not 
entirely to blame. It is due to the 
false ideas of education in Public and 
High schools, and which also shows 
itself here and there in Universities. 
But the only vital power is the living 
grasp of ideas. They must enter into 
the warp and woof of our nature if 
they are to be any good. So one 
great lesson for a student to learn 1s 
to take few classes and have plenty of 
time for reflection. We are living 
our life here and now. This is the 
springtime when care, patience and 
toil counts, and our harvest time is 
always with us. Rush and careless- 


ness must find no place in Queen’s; 
we have a high name to keep. 

But now we must speak more es- 
pecially of our last three years. All 
history and poetry and science—all 
truth is a revelation of God. But here 
especially we deal with the literature 
of the Old and New Testaments. We 
study the great movement and the 
great men of the Hebrew race who m 
their day stood by their highest visions. 
We study the Christian movement, its 
greatest men, its principles, its stages 
of decay and rheumatic dogmatism, | 
and its inherent life ever bursting 
forth in new forms, and laying hold of 
the minds and hearts of men. We 
seek to find what is vital in it all. 
There is no narrow sectarianism in 
our Hall. It has the spirit of the hero 
and the prophet who from this place 
for twenty-five years spoke forth to 
the world what his Lord said unto 
him, He had a battle to fight, at 
times, even against the Church, and so 
will all true disciples of his who have 
his spirit of intenseness and passion 
for the real and the true. 

We live in a great day. Man ts 
feeling his individual freedom per- 
haps more than ever and at the same 
time is realizing what responsibility 
and service such freedom means. 
People are beginning to catch some- 
what of Paul’s truth when he said 
“Each man must be fully persuaded 
in his own mind.” There is no true 
Queen’s professor that wants his stu- 
dent to ape him or to be his parrot. 
He wants his student to be true to his 
Own inner conviction. Each man 
must have his own theology. . This 
must be his own highest thoughts and 
experiences. It must be a growing 
theology if he be true to himself, and 
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if not his theology is dead, and he is 
lifeless. We do not want men seek- 
ing to square their interpretations of 
doctrine with Confessions of Faith or 
even with apostles’ creeds. Every 
true man must give his own revelation 
to his day and generation. 

_ There is no substitute for Christian- 
ity, because it meets all the facts of) 
life and satisfies the needs of one’s be- 
ing. What we want then is not some 
new or different thing, but a clearer 
grasp and fuller realization of the old 
which is ever new. Reverent criti- 
cism has redeemed the Old Testament 
and has made it a mine of inexhaust- 
ible worth. It has become a living 
thing, a fountain of perpetual inspir- 
ation, a means of sweet communion 
with the noblest men of old, who lov- 
ed righteousness with such a worthy 
passion of self-abandonment, that true 
men in all ages have felt in them a 
living power and inspiration. This 
great storehouse of literature is now 
being adjusted and placed in its pro- 
per setting so that we can understand 
what these men meaut wnen they 
wrote and-spoke. This is Higher 
Criticism, and surely this is the only 
fair and square thing to do with any 
man, let alone the only method becom- 
ing rational men and women. Truth- 
loving men of to-day, especially those 
who have realized most deeply the 
value and significance of the Scriptures 
welcome all tests that can be appfied 
to discover the truth. They glory in 
in the fact that the bible is a book that 
creates discussion and makes men 
think; for this means life and growth. 
This is the living water, the running 
brook, that carries refreshment to 
every One that drinks. Some have 
thought to transform this living 
stream into a dead, unruffled pool,coat- 


ed over with a thick green slime of 
dead traditionalism, from which many 
thirsty souls have turned away and 
others who have drunk, been turned 
away more sickly. But the fountain 
of the Old Testament is being cleared 
and its great life-giving power is gush- 
ing forth, sweeping aside the rubbish 
and carrying wholesome strength to 
many yearning hearts. In this diffi- 
cult and delicate task Queen’s is giv- 
ing the world a great service for which 
many will yet rise up and call her 
blessed. 

The prophets’ power of old was the 
passionate but clear and simple ex- 
pression of a living idea, related to the 
needs of his own time. To be fair to 
them and to get the power that was in 
them we must with toil find out just 
what they meant. Their limitations 
or imperfect grasp of principles, were 
but a prophecy of a future clearer 
grasp and fuller realization. Their 
every word is not to be taken literally, 
for the letter killeth but the spirit mak- 
eth alive. We must penetrate to their 
root idea and find the essential prin- 
ciple and in our day unfold it still more 
fully and give its application a wider 
range. There are honest, fearless 
souls to-day famishing for food. The 
Old and New Testaments will help to 
Satisfy in an ever deeper sense the 
yearnings in the heart of man. It is 
the richest literature we know,—the 
Survival of the fittest. 

We leave these halls with the resolve 
to speak forth out of our own souls 
the highest and best we know, in the 
simplest and clearest language of to- 
day; to hate all Cant, and Sham; to 
to try and be men and serve with you 
in fearless faith and earnest toil under 
the banner of the Prince of Truth. 

J. S. FERGUSON. 
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CONVOCATION. 


N Wednesday afternoon, April 
29th, the sixty-second convo- 
cation of Queen’s University took 
place in the City Hall. The Chancel- 
lor, Sir Sandford Fleming, K.C.M.G., 
presided, and on the platform were 
the members of the Faculty, the Uni- 
versity Council, representatives from 
the City Council, the local clergy, and 
others. 

The proceedings were opened by 
prayer by the Chaplain, Murdoch Mac- 
Kinnon, M.A., pastor of Park Street 
Presbyterian Church, Halifax. Then 
followed the presentation of prizes 
and scholarships by the Chancellor. 
After the distribution of gold medals 
ny the various professors and the 
laureation of the graduates, the honor- 
ary degrees were conferred. 

The following were the addresses 
delivered : 

The Chancellor, Sir Sandford F’lem- 
ing, made the following announce- 
ment: 

‘More than a year ago, in connec- 
tion with Queen’s Alumni Conference, 
a prize of $250, open to all Canadians, 
was offered for the best essays on a 
subject of much permanent interest 
to the whole community. A notice 
was published in the press setting 
forth the terms and conditions of the 
competition, viz: “How can Canadian 
Universities best benefit the cause of 
Journalism, as a means of moulding 
and elevating public opinion in the 
Dominion ?” 

“The judges: The donor, the prin- 
Cipals of McGill, Queen’s, and Unie 
versity College, Toronto, and J. S. 
Willison, representing the Canadian 
Press Association. 


“The conditions: Competitors are 
required to send their essays on or be- 
fore December Ist, 1902, to the “Re- 
gistrar of Queen’s University, King- 
ston, Ont.,” signed with a motto along 
with a sealed envelope containing 
name and address. Essays must not 
exceed eight, or at most ten thousand 
words in length. 

“The prize of $250 may be given, 
at the discretion of the judges, to one, 
or may be divided between two or 


' three of the competitors. 


“The essay or essays adjudged 
worthy are to be read in public at the 
Alumni Conference of Qteen’s in 
February, 1903. 

“On December Ist, 1902, thirty-two 
essays Were received. The next step 
was to have them read and compared, 
and it proved no easy task for each of 
the judges to examine them and reach 
a common opinion as to- their merits. 
it was intended that the ‘‘essays ad- 
judged worthy” should be read in 
public at the Alumni Conference last 
Kebruary, but the judges found it im- 
possible to complete their examination 
with sufficient care before the confer- 
ence was held. 

“Among the thirty-two essays re- 
ceived there are many of high merit, 
possibly more than from one-third to 
one-half of the whole may be so char- 
acterized, and it may be doubted if 


‘ever before so many admirable essays 


on this particular subject have been 
gathered together. It is felt, there- 
fore, desirable in the general interests 
that they should be put in some per- 
manent form, and it is proposed to 
publish them, provided satisfactory 
arrangements can be made. 

“Among the essays of high merit 
the judges have decided to award the 
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money prize in equal parts to the wri- 
ters of the two essays bearing the 
mottos “Si Je Puis,” and “Transeunt 
Nubes, Manet, Caelum.” 

The seals of the envelopes bearing 
those mottos were broken at this stage 
of the proceedings, when it was found 
that the writers of these two essays, 
regarded of equal merit, were A. H.. 
U. Colquhoun, B.A., 59 Borden St., 
Toronto, and William Houston, M.A., 
Education Department, Toronto. 
Accordingly it was declared by the 
Chancellor that the prize of $250 
would be equally divided between 
these two*gentlemen. 


As indicated, it is proposed to make 


a selection of ten or more essays, in 
addition to the two specially chosen, 
for publication in book form. It is 
felt that this course will be generally 
acceptable, but should the writer of 
any essay object, he will be good 
enough to inform the registrar before 
the end of May, 

The following is a list of the mot- 
tos attached to the essays: 

1, Experimentia Docet; 2, Spero 
Meliora; 3, Eureka; 4, World Wide; 
5, Brevity is the Soul of Wit; 6, Per 
Aspera Ad Alta; 7, Referendum; 8, 
scribe; 9, Honesty is the best policy ; 
10, Argus; 11, Deligite Meritatem, 
12, Ideals in a University; 18, Rem 
tene, verba sequentur; 14, Alma Ma- 
ter; 15, Thorough; 16, Journalist ; 17, 
Canadian; 18, Virtus in Actione Con- 
sistit; 19, Lege et Age; 20, Ora et La- 
bora; 21, Si Je Puis; 22, Nec Tamen 
Consumebatur; 23, Stet; 24, Transe- 
unt nubes, manet, caelum; 25, Mani- 
bus date lilia plenis, Spargam pur- 
pureos flores; 26, Fortuna Favente 
Dei; 27, Ali that glistens is not gold; 
28, “That man’s the best conservative, 


that lops the mouldering branch 
away; 29, Veteran; 30, I¢xcelsior— 
plusque; 31, Tribune; 32, Honesty is 
the best policy,” 





Professor Cappon in _ presenting 
Prot. Robertson for the degree of L. 
L.D., spoke as follows: 

“Mr. Chancellor,—l have the hon- 
our to present to you as a candidate 
for the Degree of Doctor of Laws, 
Prof. James Wilson Robertson, Dom- 
inion commissioner of Agriculture, 

“Prof. Robertson’s name has been 
well known now for many years to the 
people of Canada as that of a very em- 
inent teacher and a leading authority 
on the subject of agricultural educa- 
tion. Prof. Robertson has been a 
great teacher in the broadest and per- 
haps the best sense of the word. His 
work, it is true, has not lain so much 
in the class-room or the academic 
chair. His classes and his’ students 
have not consisted of young gentle- 
men eager to learn the theories of 
Plato or understand the laws of cry- 
stallization. He has not had so much 
to do with the terrible processes of 
passing and plucking, with which so 
many of this audierice are very famil- 
iar. His students have been the 
farmers of Ontario, of Quebec, of 
New Brunswick, and the other pro- 
vinces of the Dominion. And_per- 
haps it is to them that you should go 
if you wish to hear the warmest, the 
sincerest and most intelligent tributes 
to his worth. The honour which you 
propose to confer on Prof. Robertson 
to-day will be appreciated, I am sure, 
by the country generally, but by no 
section more than by the farmers of 
Canada, 

Most of us who have only a slight 
and casual connection with agricultur- 
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al affairs, recognize in a vague way 
that the character of Canadian farm- 
ing has greatly improved of late years 
and that the growth of Canadian ag- 
ricultural exports has vastly increas- 
ed. We know this in a vague way: 
we know that our butter is better than 
it used to be and that our cheese 1s of 
a superior and more stable quality, 
that it has begun to take a higher 
place in the British market than that 
of America and many other cheese 
producing countries. We know also 


that we have to pay nearly 50 per cent. 


more than we used to do for our poul- 
try, for the turkeys and chickens we 
use. That is perhaps a disagreeable 
fact to most of us, but it may partly 
console us to reflect that the reason of 
that is that our Canadian farmer has 
learned of late years how to prepare 
his fowls for the outside markets by 
scientific breeding and fattening, and 
that therefore the increased price we 
have to pay means the greatly increas- 
ed capacity of Canada as an exporting 
country and the greatly increased 
prosperity of our agricultural popula- 
tion, 

We know all these things in a gen- 
eral way; but perhaps we are apt to 
overlook and forget the immense per- 
sistent educational effort which was 
necessary to effect this universal im- 
provement in dairy farming through- 
out Canada. Such great and generat 
ettects are not produced without cor- 
responding exertions on the part of 
some one. 

No doubt many have contributed to 
The Liberal party 
claims its part in it. The Conserva- 
tive claims its part in it. And no 
doubt both have had their share. but 
1 believe, sir, the man whom [ have 


this great work. 


the honour of presenting to you to- 
day has had more to do with it than 
any other individual in Canada. 

“IT do not know that [ can claim for 
him the merit of being an original 
scientific discoverer; but I can claim 
for him the faculty, which is not less 
noble and not less worthy of recogni- 
tion, of being able to realize in a prac- 
tical way and on a great national scale 
the most advanced and enlightened 
ideas of the age on the subject of ag- 
ricultural education. He has shown 
himself to be a man who can convince 
and inspire a whole nation in this 
field. You may get many men with a 
theoretic capacity for ventilating ideas 
before you get one man with such su- 
perior capacity for embodying them in 
a practical form. Prof. Robertson’s 
career, even in its bare outlines, is a 
sufficient testimony to his worth. 
Seventeen years ago he was appoint- 
ed Professor at the Agricultural Col- 
lege at Guelph, where he did excellent 
work. Four years later (1890) he 
was made First Dairy Commissioner 
in connection with the Central Exper- 
imental [‘arm; and a few years ago he 
was raised to his present position of 
Dominion Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, a position which entails on him 
the supervision of every experimental 
farm in the Dominion. I believe there 
is one for each province—and of every 
Dominion Dairy School in Canada. 

| do not think I am beyond the 
mark in saying that there is hardly a 
district in our wide Dominion where 
his helping and guiding hand has not 
been felt. Here in Kingston, when 
our Dairy School was established 
some years ago, the man to whom the 
late Principal Grant turned to for ad- 
vice and help in connection with it 
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was Prof. Robertson; he has been 
ever since a kind of permanent ad- 
viser Of the Board of Governors. 

“So too, in 1899, when Sir William 
C. Macdonald, of Montreal, took in 
hand his great scheme of establishing 
manual training in the Public schools 
of Canada, Prof. Robertson was the 
man to whom he entrusted its organ- 
ization; and it was he who suggested 


and inaugurated the celebrated plan_ 


for the improvement of crops by the 
systematic selection of seed grain: on 
the farms throughout Canada. 

“Amongst Prof. Robertson's many 
labours for Canada, perhaps not the 
least important is the scheme which he 
is now advocating for the improve- 
ment of education in the rural dis- 
tricts. This is what is known as the 
Consolidated School System. Under 
our present system many of the small- 
er rural schools in Canada give a very 
poor and inadequate education to Can- 
adian children. They are poorly 
equipped in every respect and furnish 
very defective courses of study and 
methods of training. Prof. Robert- 
son’s plan is to substitute a kind of 
district or local centralization, which 
will provide one really good school 
within a radius of four or five miles 
everywhere, to which children will be 
conveyed by means of public school 
vans. In this school the children will 
come into contact with a higher class 
of teacher and the latest and most ef- 
ficient methods of instruction will be 
employed. The scheme has certainly 
some very promising features, and it 
is a good argument in its favour that 
Prof, Robertson has been able to per- 
suade the Legislature of Nova Scotia 
to vote a large sum, $2,000 in every 
county, for its adoption, 


“These, sir, are but hints at the 
wide and multifarious nature of the 
educational work which Prof. Robert- 
son has been carrying on in Canada. 
His part in the practical education and 
development of Canada has been a very 
conspicuous one; and he is none the 
less a great teacher and worthy of any 
honour the University can bestow, 
that the field in which he works is not 
that of antiquities or literature, or 
pure science, but the practical scien- 
tific equipment of a great agricultural 
country like Canada for its work. I 
have much pleasure, Mr. Chancellor, 
in presenting to you Prof. Robertson 
as a worthy subject for the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from Queen’s Uni- 
versity,” 


In presenting Professor Fernow for 
the degree of LL.D., Dr. Goodwin 
made the following address: 

“Mr. Chaneellor—I have the honour 
of asking you to confer the degree of 
Doctor of Laws in absentia on Profes- 
sor Bernard Eduard Fernow, Direct- 
or of the New York State College of 
Norestry. A German by birth, Pro- 
fessor I*ernow enjoyed the advantages 
of the broad and thorough education 
of the gymnasium, followed by a 
course in a forestry school. Those 
who had their imaginations stirred 
last January by his vivid presentation 
of the forest’s struggle with its en- 
vironment will understand with what 
zest and enthusiasm the young Ger- 
Man entered upon the New World 
life when he came to America twenty- 
five years ago. Mr, Fernow found, 
however, that there was no demand in 
the United States or in Canada for 
his services as a forest engineer, ‘The 
profession was unknown. The very 
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word “forestry” was absent from the 
dictionaries. He began his life work 
of creating the demand. We soon 
hear of him as a Surveyor and forest 
ranger, living with his young wife 1n 
a log cabin in the backwoods, showing 
even then the quick adaptability to 
circumstances, the keen appreciation 
of situations, and the industry which 
have been such potent factors in his 
success. When the American Iorest- 
ry Association held its first meeting 
in Quebec in 1884, Mr. Fernow read 
a paper and showed a command of our 
language surprising in one who had 
been so short a time among English- 
speaking people. On that occasion he 
made stich an impression upon the 
chief of one of our Dominion Depart- 
ments that an effort was made to se- 
cure his appointment to a position in 
Canda. But it was not to be. 

‘In a few years he had so far suc- 
ceeded in the United States that the 
lederal Government created a Divis- 
ion of Forestry of which Mr. Fernow 
was made chief. He now had larger 
opportunities for the exercise of his 
abilities, and his influence was made 
felt over the whole Republic. By 
annual reports, bulletins, lectures, and 
conferences he has created a strong 
public opinion in. favour of economy 
in the use of forests, culminating in a 
system of forestry education and dem- 
onstration which is now widespread. 
In thus leading the people ot the 
United States from the old ways into 
the new there were many occasions re- 
quiring skilful diplomacy, in which 
Professor [ernow was not found 
wanting. 

“When in 1898 the Government of 
New York State decided to establish 
a school of Forestry in connection with 


Cornell University, Professor lernow 
was selected as Director, and was 
given charge also of the demonstra- 
tion forest of 30,000 acres in the Ad- 
irondacks. With an annual grant of 
$10,000 and a working capital of $380,- 
000, he undertook this double respons- 
ibility. With characteristic energy 
and tact he has made a complete suc- 
cess of the college, and by his admin- 
istration of the experimental forest 
has won to the cause of forestry all 
but a few enthusiasts who have mixed 
up sport and esthetics with economics. 

“In 1894 Professor Fernow lec- 
tured in Ottawa before the Royal So- 
ciety. His lecture made a profound 
impression, and from it may be dated 
Canadian interest in forestry educa- 
tion. In January, 1901, he took part 
in the conference on Forestry educa- 
tion held there, and again last Janu- 
ary he gave us the best kind of help 
in establishing the department of for- 
estry,. contributing the first course of 
lectures on the subject delivered ta 
Canada. | 

“Tt is fitting, Sir Sandford, that 
Queen’s should confer this honour on 
Professor Fernow in the year in which 
this educational advance has been 
made, largely owing to his generous 
He would gladly be with 


assistance. 

tus to receive it, were it not that his 
duties require his presence else: 
where.” 





Mr, Thomson was presented for the 
honorary degree of LL.D. by Profes- 
sor Dupuis, who spoke as follows: 

“Mr. Chancellor,—To show. that 
Queen’s University is not provincial 
but national and intercolonial, I ask 
you to accompany me to the opposite 
side of the world, to the land of Aus- 
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tralia, where I wish to present to you 
Mr, James Park Thomson, 

“Gold medallist, and Hon. F.R.S.C. 
(Ed.), and Honorary Secretary of 
the Royal Geographical Society of 
Australia, with many other scientific 
connections; as a gentleman well de- 
serving of the degree of LL.D. at your 
hands, " 

“Mr, Thomson is probably the most 
distinguished geographer and natur- 
alist in Australia. His publications 
on physical phenomena, on scientific 
matters of greatest interest in his own 
country, and on the geography and 
general characteristics of the outlying 
islands, are so numerous as to indicatd 
that he has not only a great faculty for 
work, but also an untiring industry. 

“At the adjourned meeting and 
Conversat. of the Royal Geographical 
Society of Australasia, held in Queen- 
ston, July 27, 1900, a foundation gold 
medal was established, not by Mr. 
Thomson, but bearing his name, in 
recognition of his eminent services 
gratuitously rendered to the Society 
and to geographical science. 

“I have much pleasure, sir, in pre- 
senting the name of a man so highly 
honoured amongst the leading scien- 
tific men of his own country.”’ 


_ Reverend Archibald Duff, of Brad- 
ford, England, was presented for the 
degree of D.D. honoris causz by the 
Kev. Professor Jordan. He stated 
that our late revered Principal review- 
for his LL.D. on the “History of 
ed the thesis presented by Dr. Duff 
Atonement before Christ.” Dr, Grant 
said at that time that here was a note 
of spring, and it told of a coming sum- 
mer of entirely new life fed by Old 

_ lestament study. 


The following brief sketch of his 
career will show that this prophecy has 
been amply fulfilled. Archibald Duff 
was born at Froserburgh, Aberdeen- 
shire, in 1845. He came to Canada 
with his parents in 1856; his father, 
the Reverend A. Duff, D.D., was pas- 
tor at Cowansville and Sherbrooke, 
Que. He was educated at home and 
at Dunham Academy. Having gain- 
ed a Governor’s Scholarship he began 
his studies at McGill University in 
1860; from McGill University he re- 
ceived by examination the following 
degrees: B.A. in 1864, with First Class 
fionours and Gold Medal in Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy; M.A. 
in 1867, and LL.D. in 1881. He also 
received the degree of B.D. from An- 
dover Theological Seminary. From 
1872 to 1875 Professor Duff studied 
in Germany, spending two years in 
Halle and one year in Gottingen. Af- 
ter his return from Germany he lec- 
tured On Biblical studies in the Con- 
gregational College, Montreal, and 
supplied for a time the place of the 
Professor of Hebrew and Oriental 
Literature in McGill University, 
while for two years he lectured on 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
in the Applied Science Department of 
that institution. In 1878 Mr. Duff 
was appointed Professor of Old Test- 
ament Theology in Airedale College, 
bradford (now the United College), 
where he has laboured successfully 
ever since. He has proved himself 
to be an inspiring as well as instruct- 
ive teacher, In 1893 he was elected 
Chairman of the Yorkshire Union re- 
presenting about three hundred mem- 
bers. He has been active in the field 
of Theological literature; a few of his 
most important works are Old Testa- 
ment Theology, 2 vols. (A. & C. 
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Black), Hebrew Religion and Ethics 
(Scribner), Introduction to Hebrew 
Grammar, &c., &c. 





Among the many sttidents who have 
begun their Hebrew studies under Dr. 
Duff we may mention the names of 
Professor Jordan of Queen's, and 
Professor Craig of Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, : 





en 


Rev, D.W, Morrison, of Ormstown, 
Quebec, was presented for the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity, by Rev. Dr. 
Ross, Professor of Apologetics and 
New Testament Criticism. Rev. Dr. 
Ross made the following address: 

“Mr. Chancellor,—Mr. Morrison, 
whom | have the honour of presenting 
to you, is a native of Stirlingshire, 
Scotland, whence he came to Canada 
in his boyhood. He received his pre- 
liminary education under the Scot- 
tish parochial school system, which did 
so much to kindle the desire for learn- 
ing in the minds of ingenuous youth, 
and stimulate them to aim at a Univer- 
sity career. After the experience of 
a few years pioneering in the Canad- 
ian forests, he prosecuted his studies 
in St. Francis College, Richmond, and 
entered McGill University, where he 
acquitted himself with distinction, and 
graduated in 1870 as B.A., with first 
class honours in English Literature. 
He received his Theological training 
under your illustrious predecessor, 
the first Chancellor of this University, 
the late Dr. Cook, Principal of Mor- 
rin College. There is a tradition that 
President Garfield said on one occa- 
sion that in his estimation Mark Hop- 
kins sitting at one end of a log lectur- 
ing to a student at the other end would 
constitute a University. With equal 


truth might the same sentiment be ex- 
pressed regarding Dr. Cook, who, 
during the brief period that he acted 
as Principal of Queen's, left the stamp 
of his commanding and forceful spirit 
upon it. To him Mr. Morrison ac- 
knowledges himself indebted to a de- 
gree that words cannot express, for 
during all the years of his ministerial 


‘work he has drawn inspiration from 


the memory of the incisive and pro- 
found prelections of that great Master 
of Theolgy. After the completion of 
his academic preparation he took 
charge of a Mission church in Mon- 
treal until he received an invitation to 
become pastor of the large and in- 
fluential congregation of Ormston, on 
the banks of the historic Chateauguay. 
where he has remained until this day, 
labouring with abounding — success 
among a highly intelligent and appre- 
ciative people. It is no small testi- 
mony to his personal worth and to his 
ministerial efficiency that he has stead- 
ily grown in the confidence and affec- 
tion of the community whose educa- 
tional and social interests, as well as, 
moral and spiritual welfare, he has for 


more than 29 years been spending 


himself in promoting. This is a phe- 
nomenon as rare as it is beautiful, and 
furnishes an impressive object lesson 
in an age when there is such a spirit 
of restlessness upon the part of both 
ministers and people, and it merits 
special recognition from a seat of 
learning like this. On behalf of the 
Senate, it affords me much gratifica- 


‘tion to present to you one whom I 


have known since his student days, 
and who for a number of years was a 
co-presbyter, that he may receive at 
your hands the distinction which thie 
Senate resolved to confer upon him.” 
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Rev, A.. McLean, Blyth, Ontario, 
was presented by Dr. Thomson, of 
Sarnia, to the Chancellor for the hon- 
orary degree Of D.D. The following 
is a short sketch of his career: 

The Rev. A. McLean graduated 
from Knox College thirty-seven years 
ago. A few months afterwards he 
received two unanimous calls, one from 
the town of Barrie, the other from 
Blyth and Belgravie. Mr. McLean 
accepted the latter and has remained 
ever since loyal to his first choice. In 
187% the two congregations were able 
to Maintain a separate existence. Mr. 
McLean then concentrated his services 
on the Blyth congregation which has 
flourished under his care. In 1869, 
two and a half years after his ordin- 
ation, Mr. McLean was appointed 
Clerk of the Presbytery, which office 
he still holds. In 1890 the Synod of 
London and Hamilton honoured him 
by electing him to the Moderator's 
chair. Mr. McLean has been remark- 
ably successful in his efforts to guide 
and help the young people committed 
to his care. Some of those who have 
passed through his school and Young 
People’s Society are now holding hon- 
ourable positions in the ministry and 
elsewhere. Mr. McLean is a type of 
a faithful, and in the best sense suc- 
cessful Presbyterian Munister. 


PRINCIPAL GORDON’S ADDRESS TO THE 
GRADUATES. 

Principal Gordon, on rising to speak, 
received the great ovation of the day. 
The students who throughout the pro- 
ceedings were distinguished by their. 
silence, gave the Principal a rousing 
reception. On the various public oc- 
casions that the Principal has spoken 
he has made a profound impression, 


and his remarks are awaited with in- 
terest both within and without the Col- 
lege walls, | 

His address is substantially as fol- 
lows: ? 
Mr. Chancellor, Graduates, Ladies and 

Gentlemen ,— 

“After the various exercises which 
we have witnessed, I fear that any- 
thing I may say can have but little in- 
terest and at this hour may even tax 
your patience, and yet, on this the first 
general Convocation of the University 
at which I am permitted as Principal 
to be present, | cannot refuse to make 
some remarks to the graduates. We 
all unite in congratulating those who 
have successfully passed their exam- 
inations, and we sympathize with 
those who have failed, reminding them 
in the words of Browning that we 
“fall to rise, are baffled to fight better.” 

“On such an occasion, I am of ne- 
cessity reminded of him who for twen- 
ty-five years was a familiar figure at 
Convocation, our late Principal. 
There was an expression that Princi- 
pal Grant often used; most of you 
may have heard it from him, the famil- 
iar quotation from Shakespeare, 

“To thine own self be true 

And it must follow, as the night the 

day, 

Thou canst not then prove false to 

any man,” 
Let me urge upon each one who is go- 
ing out as a graduate of Queen's “To 
thine own self be true.” You have 
been acquiring information here for 
years, growing familiar with some of 
the richest of human thought and of 
human achievement. Examinations 
have tested what you know, and alse 
what you do not know; and you can 
probably echo the confession of Sir 
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Walter Scott, who said that, whenever 
he tried to write pon any subject, he 
found himself “hampered with ignor- 
auce.” 

“But, however well informed you 
may have become and even though 
you know as much as you thought you 
did in vour freshman year, yet a Uni- 
versity education does not mean mere 
acquisition of knowledge. It means 
development of faculty, merease of 
mental and moral power, a well train- 
ed judgment, broad views, wide sym- 
pathies, largely enriched nature, so 
that you should be more and be capa- 
ble of more than when your college 
course began. Now, be true to this 
larger, better self of which you have 
become conscious. Not by imitating 
others, by echoing their opinions or 
copying their ways, but by stirring up 
the gift that is in yourself can you do 
the work or play the part that is de- 
signed for you. It is well for child- 
ren to imitate. This is their way of 
learning, their way of becoming con- 
scious of their own ability. Froebel 
says that what a child imitates he is 
trving to understand. To cdpy the 
action of another is the child’s way of 
learning what that action means, and 
of finding out his own power’ to do 
the same. But it is childish to go on 
imitating. Having found out some- 
thing of our own powers, progress is 
to be made by cultivating them. If 
God has a wise and loving purpose in 


creating us and in giving us the pow- 


ers which we possess, we may be sure 
that He will use us according to what 
we are and not according to what 
other men are. It is not vanity, but 
faith that would assume we must have 
some distinctive worth to God, some 
fitness for one work rather than for 


own peculiar gift. 


another, and it is by being true to our- 
self that we can filfil this work. Has 
not al! human progress been achieved 
in this way, by men being true to their 
own better nature, true to the light 
that was in them? The sources of 
human advancement are personal not 
physical. We speak of the develop- 
ment of our race from a rude ances- 
try, but every step of that past pro- 
eress was due to personal forces, and 
every one who did the special work 
that he was distinctively qualified to. 
do, not copying another but contribut- 
ing his very own, helped on that 
march of progress. In every case the 
path which led to larger possessions 
for the race was pointed out by some 
person, and a human hand has open- 
ed every door by which, age after age. 
the nations have entered on their in- 
creasing inheritance. If, for instance, 
we should trace the progress from the 
rude stone age of distant ancestors, 
we would find that every invention 
which has added to our material com- 
fort has been due to some person who 
was true to himself by stirring up his 
Every tool, from 
the primitive flint axe to the equipment 
of the modern machine shop, every 
sailing craft, from the original dug- 
out to the Atlantic greyhound, every 
move made towards harnessing the 
forces of wind and water, of steam 
and electricity, every step in the in- 
creasing dominion over forest and 
field and mine and sea has been due to 
personal influence. At every point 
where even the very least advance 
was made there stood some person 
trying to be true to himself, with faith 
enough to attempt what had been 
hitherto untried and to originate where 
others had been content to imitate. 
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“What is true of material achieve- 
ment is even more manifestly true of 
mental and. moral progress. If we 
could trace the origin of every thought 
that is stored 1n the pages of some vast 
library, or of every conception of beau- 
ty that is expressed in some great Art 
gallery, we would of course at once be 
led to a personal source; for behind 
every thought that is there recorded 
must have stood some thinker; and it 
is by the thinkers who have given such 
contributions as they could that the 
vast fabric of human knowledge has 
in the course of centuries been slowly 
reared, Thus, too, the moral progress 
of mankind has been won by those 
who were true to themselves. Men 
have been brave enough to call in 
question long accepted statements, be- 
cause to them these statements no 
longer seemed to be true. They have 
been brave enough to oppose some 
long existing custom because this cus- 
tom seemed to them to be wrong. 
And so with our freedom and our re- 
ligion, as with our commerce.and our 
material comforts, the sources are per- 
sonal and everyone who in his separ- 
ate life has been true to the light that 
came to him, obedient to the heavenly 
vision, has helped on the chariot wheels 
of progress. 

“Now this is, or ought to be, one re- 
sult of University training. Every 
community needs educated leadership, 
and true education should develop 
faculty, should give breadth of out- 
look and of sympathy, should enable 
one to be true to himself in the honest 
formation of his opinions and in fear- 
lessly carrying out his own sincere 
convictions. 

“You who are leaving the College 
halls to-day as graduates will enter 


upon various vocations, but in each 
you can fulfil the summons ‘To thine 
own self be true.”’ Some go forth to 
be Ministers of the Gospel and some as 
teachers. In each of these callings it 
is clear that we can fulfil our duty only 
by being true to our own better self. 
Some of you will become engineers. 
In that profession there are wide open- 
ings for talent, but wider still for 
strict integrity. Some leave for the 
humbler yet more important work o1 
home building. These will discharge 
their duty not by maintaining a con- 
ceited reserve but by helping those 
who had not the advantage of college 
training, by brightening the lives of 
those round about them, by letting 
them share the pleasures of literature 
and art, by helping to raise them to the 
same levels on which they themselves 
are standing. And they who in their 
different callings are thus true to their 
better self will best maintain the name 
and promote the interests of their Al- 
ma Mater. To thine own self be true, 
and then there will be no room for 
doubt or fear about your being true to 
Queen’s.” 





Book Reviews. 


“SAWDUST AND FISH LIFE.” 
By A, P, Kmght, M.A., M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Animal Biology, Queen’s 
University, Kingston. 


flee booklet, reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Canadian 
Institute, vol. VII, throws a good deal 
of light on the question, “Is sawdust 
injurious to fish life?’—a question 
that has been before the Canadian 
public for more than forty years, and 
has frequently been the subject of 
legislative enactments. It has been a 
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bone of contention between sportsmen 
and lumbermen for years, the former 
asserting that the method pursued by 
the lumbermen of disposing of mill 
refuse was rapidly depleting the rivers 
of game fish—the latter objecting to 
building costly kilns for consuming 
the rubbish from the mills. 

By a series of carefully conducted 
and very interesting experiments car- 
ried on in the laboratory, extending at 
intervals over a period of several 
years, and especially by observations 
made on the banks of a sawdust con- 
taminated river—the Bonnechere, in 
Renfrew County, Ont. Dr. Knight 
has collected much valuable inform- 
ation, all of which goes to show that 
while undoubtedly the dumping of 
mill refuse into the streams does have 
an effect on the purity of the water, 
the evil effects have been over-estimat- 
ed. Quotations are made from arti- 
cles that have appeared in such jour- 
nals as Forest and Stream, showing 
that streams that have been contamin- 
ated with sawdust for a century con- 
tinue to furnish for devotees of Isaac 
Walton’s art specimens of the brook 
trout, the most fastidious perhaps of 
the game fishes so far as the purity of 
water ig concerned. Dr. Knight’s ex- 
periments, however, show clearly that 
under certain conditions chemical sub- 
stances, the contents of the wood cells, 
extracted from sawdust of various 
kinds of trees do have a fatal effect on 
fish life. In cases where the extract- 
ed matter is largely diluted and the 
rate of flow of the stream rapid, the 
effects are not so noticeable, but where 
the rate of flow is slow and the saw- 
dust accumulates in stagnant pools, 
the effect may be as serious as the 
most ardent sportsmen has painted 


them. The experiments showed that 
while wood in the form of logs or 
boards floats, sawdust, particularly 
when fine rapidly sinks in water that 
is slightly agitated. The rate of sink- 
ing differs for the sawdust of various 
woods. The amount of poisonous 
material present in cedar sawdust 
seems remarkable. Water that had 
been in contact with the sawdust after 
it had been leached thirteen times, 
still proved fatal to bass fry in fifteen 
minutes, and even the sixteenth ex- 
tract proved fatal in two hours. 

By numerous experiments it was 
shown that sawdust continues for a 
long period to give out poisonous ¢X- 
tracts, and the sawdust from pine and 
cedar is more fatal than that from 
hemlock, maple, ash, oak and elm. 
The sawdust from the body of the log 
is more fatal than that from the bark. 
Whether sawdust will drive the fish 
from a certain river will depend main- 
ly on two conditions, namely, (1) the 
amount of sawdust, and (2) the vol- 
ume of water. In large rivers like 
the Ottawa it is difficult to see how 
any harm can be done by sawdust. In 
a small stream, with many mills locat- 
ed along its banks, and each pouring 
its refuse into a limited volume of wa- 
ter, it is quite conceivable that game 
fish might be completely extermin- 
ated. But no river can be pronounced 
off-hand as fatal to fish life. Other 
conditions besides the two mentioned 
above come in to modify the effects of 
the wood extracts. Prominent among 
these are sunlight and shade, the pres- 
ence or absence of forest, and, above 
all, unrestrained and persistent over- 
fishing by the ubiquitous small boy 
and the professional pot-hunter. 

The pamphlet will be specially in- 
teresting to both the lumberman and 
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the angler, A copy ot it can be had 
by applying to The Editor, Medical 
Quarterly, Kingston, Ont. 

THE PRESIDENTS OF TIE UNITED 
STATES, FROM PIERCE TO M’KINLEY. 
by T. G, Marquis, M.A., Britain, W. & R. Chambers, 


Canada and United States, Linscote 
Pub. Company. 


It is not yet many years since Mr. 
Marquis graduated, but we question 
whether many graduates of Queen’s 


can show so much literary work done ~ 


in so short a period. Notwithstand- 
ing that during about a decade of that 
time he was mainly occupied as a suc- 
cessful teacher of English, and for the 
latter half of it as Principal of Brock- 
ville Collegiate Institute, which has 
sent sO many good = students to 
Queen’s. In addition to his early col- 
laboration with Miss Machar in the 
“Stories of New Irance,’’ he has stc- 
cessively published “Marguerite de 
Roberval,” a romance of early Canad- 
ian history, ‘Canadians on Kopje and 
Veldt,” and an interesting “Life of 
Earl Roberts,” published last year. 

The present volume is the twenty- 
first of a “Nineteenth Century” series, 
telling ‘“‘the story of human progress 
and the great events of the century,” 
which he is engaged in editing, along 
with Justin McCarthy and others, for 
Messrs. Chambers, in Britain, and the 
Linscote Publishing Company in Can- 
ada. 

This book, like the “Stories of New 
France,” aims at grouping the history 
of a period round the personality of 
those who may, speaking generally, 
be regarded as the representatives, if 
not the makers of that history. In 
his admirable introductory chapter 
Mr. Marquis refers to the example of 
such masters of history-writing as 
Carlyle and Green, in revealing to us 


“the living souls about whom cluster 
the facts of history.” “In the same 
way,” he says, “to make the modern 
world live, it is necessu:y to know the 
men and women who have made its 
history. Disraeli and Gladstone and 
Chamberlain are modern England. 
And so with the United States 

to grasp the spirit that animates the 
nation it is only necessary to study the 
lives of the Presidents, who are at 
once typical Americans and embodi- 
ments of the popular mind.” 

This is at least so far true that those 
of us who have not the time to study 
in detail the history of the neighboring 
Kepublic during the last half century 
in which the young giant has made 
such strides toward maturity, may be 
glad to avail ourselves of the rapid 
bird’s eye view which Mr. Marquis 
gives us of that eventful epoch. We 
may trace with him the gradual unfold- 
ing of the great issues which culmin- 
ated in two of the great wars of the 
century, and see that he trend of 
events made such a culmination ine« 
vitable. In days when the rapid pass- 
age of events seems to crowd even re- 
cent history into the background, and 
confuse its sharpness of outline, it is 
well to be reminded that, even in the 
time of President Pierce, there was a 
Clayton Bulwer treaty question, and 
a Cuban question: and that an official 
diplomatic utterance then declared that 
“our past history forbids that we 
should acquire the island of Cuba 
without the consent of Spain, unless 
justified by the great law of self-pre- 
servation.” It is still more interest- 
ing to trace the “divinity that shapes 
our ends,” in the history of the rugged 
hero and martyr, Abraham Lincoln, 
the firmest of all the American pres- 
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idents, and gentle withal.” It is im- 
possible to read the rapid record of his 
life and administration without being 
convinced that he was as truly God- 
chosen and almost unconscious instru- 
ment of a great end as was Cyrus of 
old, For, unlike our own Wilbertorce, 
his primary aim was not the extinction 
of the great curse of slavery, but the 
salvation of the American Union. Al!- 
though he was elected mainly by the 
votes of the Abolitionists, he avowed 
to Horace Greeley, early in the war, 
‘My paramount object is to save the 
Union and not either to save or to de- 
stroy slavery.” He had believed in 
gradual emancipation, yet the decisive 
beating of Antietam compelled him 
to feel that the moment had come for 
the issue of his preliminary emancipa- 
tion edict.’ Nevertheless, as Mr. 
Marquis says, “the spirit that animat- 
ed Abraham Lincoln was the spirit of 
the Abolitionist party as a whole,” and 
his unique personality was the expres- 
sion of its ideals and sacrifices. We 
regret that space limits do not permit 
a more extended notice of a book 
which tor intrinsic interest should find 
many readers, 

.. THE ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY. 

By Prof. Fernow. T. Y. Crowell & 

Co., New York. 

This is a volume of the Library of 
Economics and Politics,and is especial- 
ly interesting and important as being 
the first work in English on the sub- 
ject. The volume contains full dis- 
-cussions of such questions as forestry 
sources, forestry industries, and forest 
policy, besides containing valuable in- 
formation in a number of appendices 
including Canadian statistics. It is 
regretted that owing to lack of space 


we cannot review Professor I*ernow’s 
book as fully as its importance de- 
serves, 


J. C. WOOD’S GREAT MERCANTILE 
SUCCESS. 


1 conspicuous feature of mod- 
ern commercial development is 
the application of the principle of co- 
operation and combination. The de- 
partmental store 1s at once a process 
of combination and concentration. 
Wood’s Fair, on the other hand, is 
the embodiment not only of the princi- 
ple of combination but of diffusion. 
The buying and controlling interest 
centres in London; its branches in- 
clude Kingston, St. Thomas, Brant- 
ford, Guelph, Woodstock, Belleville, 
Stratford, etc. The numerous branch- 
es, the rapidly increasing sales, the 
signal success of this institution, are 
unmistakable tokens of the business 
capacity and energy of its owner, Mr. 
J. C. Woods. The secret of his suc- 
cess lies in the fact that he is a firm be- 
liever in printer’s ink, and that his 
aim is to give good satisfaction and 
value to the purchaser. Space alone 
prohibits us from giving a more com- 
plete review of the successful enter- 
prise of a former Kingstonian. 

The Kingston branch, under the 
capable managership of Mr. D. A. 
Shaw, needs no introduction to the 
students of Queen’s or the citizens of 
Kingston. Wood's Fair is the head- 
quarters in Kingston for specialties, 
such as candy, stationery, notions, 
toys, crockery, etc., etc. The local 
manager appreciates the value of the 
JOURNAL as an advertising medium, 
which is a very suggestive fact to 


other advertisers. 
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A WELL MERITED DISTINCTION. 

The JOURNAL learns with much 
pleasure of the honor conferred upon 
Prof. James Fowler, M.A., F.R.S.C.,, 
of Queen’s University, by the New 
England Botanical Club, which, at its 
last regular meeting, elected him as a 
non-resident member. The distinc- 
tion is a coveted one and Professor 
Fowler and Professor MacCoun, of 
the Geological Survey, Ottawa, are 


the only two persons in Ontario to re-_ 


ceive this honorary degree. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The engagement is announced of 
Miss Lilian Vaux, M.A., of Toronto, 
to Rev. Murdoch MacKinnon, Pastor 
of Park Street Presbyterian Church, 
Halifax. Both are well-known grad- 
uates of Queen’s, and Gold Medallists. 
The JOURNAL offers its heartiest feli- 
citations, 
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The marriage of Mr. J. J. Harpell, 
B.A., to Miss A. A. Torbett, of Tor- 
onto, which was solemnized at St. 
Michael’s Cathedral, Toronto, on 
Wednesday, April 23rd, calls for con- 
gratulations, which the JoURNAL cor- 
dially extends. Mr. MHarpell is a 
graduate of Queen’s, and for several 
years was the successful Business 
Manager of the QuEEN’s COLLEGE 
JOURNAL, But apparently Jim has 
forgotten his first love, for the Jour- 
NAL has not received the customary 
wedding cake. 


We were sorry to see that the Man- 
aging Editor had to leave for the Soo, 
and he apparently was very sorry, too. 
It only took Alex. ten days to pack up 
his impedimenta and say farewell to 
his many  Kingstonian friends. 
We wish him every success in his new 
field of activity this summer. 
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Four Specials in Kid Gloves! 


75c.—Ladies’ one large 
Paris points in all mediate pique sewn, 


$1.—Ladies’ 2 PB genuine French Kidin Steac 

ys’ Spec” 
ial and Marcelle brands; col —T RB 
Pearis, White, Black. — Pe eye ete 


$1.25.—Steacy’s Very Special, every fashionable 
color,‘extra value. 





$1.35.—Alexandre’s every color in three styles, wear guaranteed. 


The Students’ Laundryman 


HONG LEE 


Like your trade goot. Leave your address and 
John will call for washee. 


LAUNDRY, 338 PRINCESS ST., KINGSTON. 














42:2999939999999999999999 7954 eR PT es 
aS COP IRE nouns Man 
W* are not laundry monopolists as : 
we are sometimes termed, but - The day of cheap insurance 
we are fast gaining all the trade of 
Kingston, simply because our work is : will be past for you in a few 
*& the best and our service the finest. : years, Why not write for rates 























to-day to one of Canada’s strong- 


iw Us Once, That’s All! 
eae est companies. 





THE MANUFACTURERS’ LIFE 


‘The Imperial 


Kingston’s Finest Laundry 


Cor. Barrie & Princess Sts. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office, Toronto 


FJ. McARTHUR, Manacen: 4. J. FOIK, Representative, Kingston, Ont. 





PANTS PRESSED FREE. 


mecececcececccecccececece® | an 


THE |OCKETT SHOE STORE 
FoR GOOD BOOTS 4t LOW PRICES 
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i IONABLE TAILOR 
A We lead in Fashion and Prices. 

i The L Latest Cloths for Overcoats. 
he Full Dress Suits a Specialty. 
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AX CARROLL & CO., 
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Merchant 230 Princess 
Tailors Street 
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Standard Bank of Canada} T. H. FERGUSON 


KINGSTON. 
Capital paid up - $1.000,000.00 
Reserve Fund - - 850,000.00 
Total Assets - $13,120,562.67 


Savings Bank Department. Interest 
Allowed. 

Drafts and Cheques cashed, on all parts of the 
_ world. | 


W. D. HART, Manacen. 


Meals at all hours, 


The Delicatessen 


Short order work a specialty. 


Restaura nt 


Lunch and Dining Roos 


Opp. eS d jeweller, 2 doors from 
King Str Princess St, 
ies. ONT, 


21 Meal Tickets for $3.00. Good until used, 
W.d. STINSON, Prop. 


James Reid 


Che Ceading bndertaker and 


Furniture Manufacturer 
Established 1854 


(Successor to R.H. Toye) 


Bread and Cake Baker, Groceries, 
Fruit and Confectionery. 


CAT F RUNG [rss sie 
| TO AT HOMES & PARTIES | mr. F.  aanuOK 


318 King St., Kingston. *Phone 300 


GRAND 
OPERA HOUSE 


Thursday, April 9th 


The Great 
Musical Comedy 


Floradora 


Beautiful Scenery and a 
Chorus of 70 people. 








5 Jewelry Store, 158 Princess Street, is head- 
() a CS quarters for Queen’s pins, crest pins and clas 
: 7 pins; any year pin made to order; ’o4 pins 


now in stock. ‘‘ Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pens,”’ etc. 
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LAIDLAW 
ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


ILLUSTRATORS 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 
HALF-TONE ZINC ETCHING 


AND 


COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY, ETC. 
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SPEEDY, NEW AND ECONOMICAL 
PROCESSES 








3834 King St. West, 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
sfororgootsefechocbeote ebonjorfortsfeefeobeots enfesge ol fords deodesfees 


Boys! Have You Tried 


MILO 


MANUFACTURED BY 


G. A. MCGOWAN, 


KINGSTON, ONT. 


PRINTING! 


For Queen's University Students a 
Speciaity 


sfnohecfnafe focfoefonheafenfeofeobs foofeohs $f fonleofeols feofeete 











Jackson 





THe... 
Printer 


190 Wellington St. "Phone 465 
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The Vast Army of 


Dip-no-mores 





LE:-Waterman Co 


173 Broadway, NewYork 12 Golden Lane,Londo- 


R. J. MCDOWALL 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ALL USICAL . 
kinds TV ERCHANDISE terms 


Pianofortes, 


> 


Everything the best in its line. 
Organs, Cash Registers, the Famous " Empire 
Sewing Machine, Type Writers, Band Instruments 


471 PRINCESS STREET, KINGSTON,ONT. 
CAPE VINCENT, N.Y. | 


Agents Wanted. Correspondence Solicited. 


QUEEN'S TEXT BOOKS 


Students will save money by buying their Text 
Books, Exercise and Note Books, at the Corner 
A complete stock of Text Books in all 





| Bookstore. 
rs and departments of study. Fountain Pens 


yea 
College note paper with crest and 


from 15c. to #3. 
envelopes to match. 


KF. NISBE 


Corner Princess and Wellington Streets, 


The Corner 
9 Bookstore. 





%, 
Che Stone Method 


S a system of exercise which requires 
ee no apparatus, and only to to 20 min- 
utes time each day, in your own room, just 
before retiring. Dies not overtax the 
heart. Systematically follow our instruc- 
tions and we oe you a fine, strong, 
well-developed physique, and good health. 
All ages—s5 to 85 years—are alike benefited. 


WOMEN receive as much benefit from The 
Stone Method as men. We are the only 
instructors of prominence who pay special 
attention to instruction of women and chil- 
-dren, Mrs. Ellen Walker, who has charge 
of this department, has had an extensive ex- 
perience, and alone opens and answers let- 
tersof a private nature. Address confiden- 
tial letters: ** Mrs. Ellen Walker. care 
The Stone School.” 


__»| 24-Page Booklet FREE 


with photos from life —-emessss 














hee 





WE have prepared one for men and one 
oe for women, which contain many 
photos from life, showing what others have 
accomplished by The Stone Method, and 
what you may accomplish if you will. We 
are glad to send them FREE. 


Che Stone School of Physical 
Culture. 
1785 Masonic Cemple, Chicago. 


Raraeaee 
Use Taylor’s Lettuce Cream for chapped 
hands. Our New York Chocolates are 
always fresh. They are the best. 
DISPENSING AND HIGH-CLASS DRUG SUNDRIES 
DISCOUNT TO STUDENTS 


Taylor’s the Students’ Drug Store 





24 PRINCESS STREET, Successor to E. 0. Mitchel 


sana € ing 
DOMINION company 
Photo Engravers 


04 Adelaide St. East. 


(Snowden Chambers) 


British American Hotel and 
Hotel Frontenac 


Kingston, Ont. 





Toronto 
F, WaTTS, Mer. 





RATES, $2 tro $3 E. McINTYRE, Mae. 


THE STUDENTS’ TAILOR 


See his Goods and get his Prices before 
Purchasing elsewhere. 


T. LAMBERT, Merchant Tailor 





West, Toronto. 
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North American Life 


"=" ) HE unexcelled financial position of the 
ae North American Life, its large sur- 
plus, its handsome dividends, its liberal poli- 
cies, and its promptness in paying all legiti- 
mate claims, make it a most desirable company 
for both agents and policy holders. Students 
who either require assurance or who are look- 
ing for profitable employment during the hol- 
idays, will do well to write tothe North Am- 
erican Life, Head Office 112-118 King St., 
J.J. HARPELL, B.A, 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE © 


Breck & Halliday 
| Electrical Contractors | 


Dealers in Electric Supplies of 

















Every Description. 


Estimates Furnished. 


79 Princess St, 


KETCHUM & CO’Y 


The Largest sporting Goods Store in Canada. 


Footbalis, Footbal! Jackets, Footbal! Pants, Football 
Boots, Head Harness, Suspensories. 


Clubs Outfitted. Estimates and prices furnished. 


KETCHUM & CO, 1044106 BANK stREET 

Toreeinieiaatach Ey ee oe “Rat ene on oe Ck ee OTTAWA. 

N.B.—Catalogue of Fall and Winter § orting Goods 
about ready. Send a post card for one. 


A. E. HEROD, 


BOOT & SHOEMAKER 
Repairing Promptly Attended To. 


PRINCESS ST. 











OPPOSITE HOAG'S DRUG STORE 


PATTERSON & HEWARD 


BRASS ALUMINUM STAMPERS 


MACHINE NAME PLATES. 
40 West Weliington St., Toronto, Canada 


J. HISCOCK, 


Semaine aeeaesen ea 





STAMP ENGRAVERS, 











FRUITS, - CONFECTIONERY, - OYSTERS 


Agent for the Niagara District Fruit Growers’ 
Association. 
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Symons W Rue, 


Pep Lee. 
W Limbury Symons 15 Sorento Sirecl 
VWelléam eae. . Soronds. 





As Regards Finances 


The sale of Kilburn Stereoscopic Views affords the most Lucrative 
Pleasant and Popular vacation employment among “Queen’s” students. 
(Joods appeal to the educated and uneducated ; are sold in quantities 
suitable to the purchasing ability of rich and poor. 


Exclusive Territory, Flexible Delivery, Quick—Large Returns and 
Businesslike Methods all combine to explain the fact that more Uni- 
versity men handle our goods than engage in all other lines combined. 


L. J. Thomas, sires nn sit. ne 
DEPARTMENT OF CROWN LANDS, 
- - ONTARIO. = - 


Magnificent Opportunities for Investment in 
Mining, Lumbering, 
Farming. 


For Information concerning the Resources of Ontario in 
Farm, Forest or Mine, write 


HON. E. J. D AV |S, COMMISSIONER OF CROWN LANDS, 
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Educational Department Calendar 


January : 


15. 


20. 
21. 


27. 


NEW YEAR'S Day. 

By-laws for establishing and withdrawal 
ofunion of municipalities for High School! 
purposes to take effect. 


. High, Public and Separate Schools open. 


Truant Officers’ reports to Department 
due. 


. First meeting of rural School Trustees. 


Polling day for trustees in Public and 
Separate Schools. 


. Appointment of High School Trustees by 


Municipal Councils. 


. Clerk of Municipality to be notified by 


Separate School Supporters of their 
withdrawal. 


. Annual Reports of Boards in cities and 


towns, to Department due. 

Names and addresses of Public School 
Trustees and Teachers to be sent to 
Township Clerk and Inspector. 

Trustees’ annual Reports to Inspectors 
due. 

Application for Legislative apportionment 
for inspection of Public Schools in cities 
and towns separated trom the county, 
1o Department, due. 

Annual Reports of Kindergarten attend- 
ance, to Department, due. 

Annual Report of Separate Schools, to 
Department, due. 

Provincial Normal Schools open (First 
Session). 

First meeting of Public School Boards in 
cities, towns, and incorporated villiages. 

Appointment of High Schoo! Trustees by 
County Councils. J 


February : 


4. 


First meeting of High School Boards 
and Boards of Education. 


28. Inspectors’ Annual Reports, to Depart- 


ment, due. 

Annual Reportsfrom High School Boards, 
to Department, due. | 

Financial Statement of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, to Department, due. 

Separate School Supporters to notify 
Municipal Clerk. ge 


March: 
31. Night Schools close (Session 1902-1903). 


Apri: 


I. 


Q- 


Returns by Clerks of counties, cities, etc, 
of population, to Department, due. 

High Schools, second term, and Public 
and Separate Schools close. 


10, GOOD FRIDAY. 


13. 
Td. 


15. 


EASTER MONDAY. 

Annual meeting of the Ontario Education 
Association at Toronto. 

Reports on Night Schools due, (Session 
1902-1903). 


N.B.—Departmental Examination Papers or past 
years may be obtained from the Carswell Publishing 
Company, No. 30 Adelaide Street, l., Toronto. 





RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Great International Route between the East 


and West. The Favorite Route to 


Boston, New York, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Quebec, Peterboro, 


Toronto, Niagara Falls, Chicago 


_ And all other points in the United States and 
Canada, Special Rates to Cricket, Lacrosse, Base 
Rall, Hockey, Curling, Football and other organ- 
ized clubs. Reduced Rates to Students for Christ- 
mas and Easter Holidays. 


tor full information apply to 


J. P. HANLEY, G. T. BELL, 
Kingston, Gen. Pass. and 
City Agent. Ticket Agt., Montreal. 





OUR LEADERS 








Finest Stationery, 


Latest Toilet Requisites, 


Fancy China, 


also Swell Lines of Imported 


Candies. 








WOODS’ FAIR 


‘The Busy Store on 
The Busy Corner of 
The Busy Street. 
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LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


This Company transacts life insurance exclusively. 


Invested Funds, - 
Annual Income, - 


Claims paid during 1901, 
Endowments matured and paid 1901, 


$8 , 200,000.00. 
1,700,000.00. 
550,000.00. 
100,000.00. 


In 10 years the Premium income has increased $500,000.00 and the in- 
vested funds have doubled. Deposit with Dominion Government for the se- 


curity of Canadian policy holdres exceeds $2,000,000.00. 


It is a progressive 


up-to-date company paying ninety per cent. of its earnings to policy holders on 


the with profit plan. 


Forty years doing business in Canada. 


Nearly $5.000,0 


000.00 of new business is written annually. 


PRUDENT ~— 


PROSPEROUS — 


PROGRESSIVE 


Head Office ;-COMPANY’S BUILDING, MONTREAL. 


Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal,—Chairman Canadian Board. 


R. B. Angus, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 


Directors,—E. L. Pease, Esq., H. Stikeman, Esq., Charles M. Hays, Esq., C. R. Hosmer, Esq. 


B. Hal. Brown,—Manager for Canada. 


Mills & Cunningham,—General Agents, Kingston. 


E, J. REID, Special Agent, Kingston. 


N.B.—This year, 1902, will be the close of the Quinquennium., 





The Rathbun 
Company 


DESERONTO, ONT. 


Manufacturers of Doors, Sash, Blinds and _all 
descriptions of Wooden Building Materials, Ra.l- 
way Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, Posts. 
Dealers in Coal, Salt, &c. Sole Sales Agents of the 
Canadian Portlatid Cement Company. Manufac- 
turers of the best cements. 








A. CHADWICK, kincsToN AGENT. 


The Bay of Quinte 
Railway | 


New Short line for Tweed, Napanee, 
Deseronto and all local points. 


Train leaves City Hall Depot at 4 p.m. 




















PER MONTH 





A Customer says: | 


‘©We find the 100 horse-power engine 
bought from you very satisfactory. The sav- 
ing in fuel is about $25 per month over the 
engine we were running before.” 


¢ 


Robb Engineering CO., unites 


Amherst, N.S. 
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Kingston Business College Co., Ltd. ... oxo Seong business Coeaes un. 


Best equipped 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO schools of the kind in Canada. 


. ; . Queen Street, Kingston, Ont.; Con- 
Dominion Business College, federation Life Building, Toronto, 


TORONTO, ONTARIO. Canada. 


Pe a 


: . 
Write for information to 321 t 
+ 

y 

t 
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